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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
Hon. Paut Martin, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Ralph Maybank, Vice-chawrman, Mr. Charles E. Johnston, 


Mr. Roland Beaudry, ee A ean Hesne ; 

r. Angus MacInnis, 
Creare, Mr. Robert W. Mayhew, 
Mr. Donald M. Fleming, Mr. Robert McCubbin, 
Mr. Douglas S. Harkness, Mr. Charles C. I. Merritt, 
Mr. Karl K. Homuth, Mr. Roch Pinard, 

Mr. William Irvine, Mr. Robert H. Winters. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Hovuss or CoMMONS 
10th February, 1948. 


Resolved—That a Select Committee of this House be appointed to examine 
and to report from time to time as to: 
(a) the causes of the recent rise in the cost of living; 
(b) prices which have been raised above levels justified by increased costs; 
(c) rises in prices due to the acquiring, accumulating or withholding from 
sale by any persons, firms or corporations of any goods beyond amounts 
reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of their businesses. 


That the Committee shall have power to appoint from among its members 


such subcommittees as may be deemed advisable or necessary to deal with 


specific phases of the enquiry, and power to send for persons, papers and records, 
to examine witnesses under oath and to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee. 


That the Committee shall have leave to sit while the House is sitting; 
That seven members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum; 


That the Committee shall have power to engage the services of counsel, 


- accountants and other necessary assistants who shall be paid out of the appropria- 


= 


tion for Parliament; 


That the Committee shall consist of: Messrs, Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, 
Homuth, Johnston, Knowles, Lesage, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, 
Merritt, Nicholson, Pinard, Smith (Calgary West), Winters, and that Standing 
Order 65 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 


Tusspay, February 10, 1948. 


Ordered:—That the name of Mr. MacInnis be substituted for that of Mr. 
Knowles, the name of Mr. Irvine be substituted for that of Mr. Nicholson, and 
the name of Mr. Harkness for that of Mr. Smith (Calgary West) on the said 
Committee. 


Attest. 


R. T. GRAHAM 
Deputy Clerk of the House 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, February 10, 1948. 
The Special Committee on Prices met for organization at 8.00 p.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, MacInnis, McCubbin, Merritt, 
Pinard, Winters. 


The Clerk invited nominations for Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Winters, seconded by Mr. Beaudry, Mr. Martin was 
appointed Chairman. 


Mr. Martin took the Chair and addressed the Committee on the importance 
and urgency of the task assigned to it by the House. 


On motion of Mr. Lesage, seconded by Mr. Mayhew, Mr. Maybank was 
appointed Vice-Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Harkness, 


Ordered,—That 1,000 copies in English and 250 copies in French of the 
Committee’s day-to-day Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence be printed. 


It was agreed that the Committee would later give consideration to 
increasing the quantities authorized by the above resolution should they prove ~ 


insufficient. 


fe 
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On motion of Mr. Pinard, 
Resolved,—That a Steering Committee.be appointed. 
On motion of Mr. Cleaver, 


Resolved,—That the Steering Committee consist of six members with the 
Chairman or, in his absence, the Vice-Chairman, member ex-officio. 


By unanimous consent, the following members were selected to constitute 


the said Steering Committee: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Johnston, 


MacInnis and Mayhew. 


The Chairman invited the Steering Committee to meet immediately after 
adjournment. 


On motion of Mr. MacInnis, the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 11, at 10.30 a.m. 
R. ARSENAULT 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Wepnespay, February 11, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, 
Pinard, Winters. 
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The Chairman presented the First Report of the Steering Committee, viz: 


Your Steering Committee, in its First Report, begs leave to recom- 


mend as follows: 
1. That the Committee proceed this day by hearing Mr. H. Marshall. © 
Dominion Statistician, to be followed by Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chair- 
man, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and Mr. F. A. McGregor, 
Commissioner, Combines Investigation Commission. 


2. That Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., of Edmonton, Alberta. be immediately 
engaged as one of Counsel to the Committee. 

3. That immediate steps be taken to secure the services of Mr. Walter 
Gordon, Chartered Accountant, of Toronto. 

4. That all witnesses appearing before the Committee be sworn. 

5. That all requests from individuals and organizations to appear before 
the Committee be, in the first instance, referred to the Steering 
Committee. 

6. That, for the present, the Committee hold its sittings at 10.30 a.m., 
and 4.00 p.m. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The above report was adopted with certain reservations in respect of 
recommendation No. 1 (See Minutes of Evidence). 


Mr. H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician, was called and sworn. 
Witness made a general statement and was examined. 
Witness filed: 


Exhibit No. 1—Statistical Memorandum on Prices, Price Indexes and other 
data prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and dated February 9, 1948. 


Exhibit No. 2—Bulletins (5) on the method of computing the cost-of-living 
index. 


The Clerk was instructed to have Exhibit No. i printed as an Appendix 
to this day’s evidence. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. sities 
AFTERNOON SITTING 

The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, McCubbin, Pinard, 
Winters. 

Examination of Mr. Marshall was continued. 

Witness retired. 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was called 
and sworn, 


He read a general statement and was examined. 
At 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the committee adjourned to meet again on 
Thursday, February 12, at 10.30 a.m. 
R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Nore.—Ezhibit No. 1 “Statistical Memorandum on Prices, Price Indexes 
and other data prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics”, is printed 
separately as an Appendix to Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 1. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS © 
Hovusr oF ComMoNs, February 10, 1948 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 8.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, may I say that I consider it an honour, but 
also a great responsibility, to have been selected to act as chairman of this 


committee. I thought that it might be worth while to suggest that this committee 
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can bring out the facts about prices in this country. No problem today concerns 
Canada as much as the cost of living. This committee is widely representative 
of political opinion in the House of Commons, and I know that all political 
parties have chosen their members with great care in view of the importance 
they attach to the questions we have been asked to investigate. 

Not only is the prices problem of first importance today but it is also of — 
great urgency. It is because of that urgency that this committee has been called 
to meet within a few hours of the passage in the House of Commons of the 
resolution setting it up. I think it will be the intention of every member to see 
that the work is pushed forward as much as possible in order that all relevant 
information may be available for parliament ao the people of Canada. at 
the earliest possible date. 


- Our terms of reference are wide and a inquiry into: the causes of 
~inereases in living costs; price increases due to profiteering; price increases 
- due to hoarding. I am certain that my role will not be easy, but I know that I 
will have the co-operation of every one of you. I know that every member of 
this committee will devote ‘his time to the painstaking investigation of the matters 
which will come before us. I need hardly say that in our work the considerations 
which will influence us will be the considerations that are embraced within the 
terms of reference; namely, that we are going to put aside any considerations 
other than the one of trying to resolve, in so far as this committee has the 
power, the problems assigned to us. We want this inquiry to be complete and 
searching. Our terms of reference authorize us to conduct an investigation of 
sufficient scope to disclose all the fundamental factors in the rise in prices. Our 
aim will be to get all the facts and the scope of our inquiry will be nationwide. 

I suggest, and it is merely a suggestion, that we may want to establish a 
firm background of economic facts for our enquiry by having persons who have 
specialized in the pursuit of these matters to outline to us the basic factors in 
Canada’s present economic position, and such external considerations as may 
be of direct importance. It may be then, or it may be before, that we will want 


to put first things first and inquire at once, or shortly thereafter, into the staple 


commodities of life which I suggest may be deemed to be bread, butter, meat, 
vegetables, shoes and clothing. 

Now, the character of this committee will be determined by the members 
of this committee and I am sure that they will not permit it to be used as a 
smokescreen. They will not permit it to be a means of delaying action. In saying 
that the facts must be exposed, we should bear in mind that we are not a white- 
washing committee; nor, on the other hand, should this committee be used to 
“smear” anyone. This is a fact-finding committee. Our findings will, we trust, 
have a salutary effect, but no one who has acted fairly in setting prices need fear 
this investigation. But we should act without fear or favour, and I know that 
we will. 
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I should like to remind each member of the committee that he has the right 
and the responsibility and the opportunity to probe the causes of high prices and 
fearlessly to bring to light by his questions anything that may be thought to be a 
factor in keeping prices above what is fair and reasonable in the circumstances. _ 
The eyes of our country are on this committee. Our investigation will bring out 
the truth, we will trust, about prices; and this information will go in turn to our 
colleagues in the House of Commons and to our fellow citizens throughout the 
country. Our findings by helping to arouse awareness can significantly, I think, 
influence fair price levels, for this inquiry, I judge, will bring witnesses from all 
parts of Canada to the bar of public opinion. 

I suggest that the urgent problems before us require special effort on our part. 
We will not spare ourselves in sitting long hours and-in trying to get at the 
truth of this prices question. If we work co-operatively together, I know that 
our inquiry can successfully search out the facts about prices. Where prices are 
reasonable we shall so report; but where they are not fair it is now our duty to 
find them out. 


_ Now, in these preliminary observations I have sought to give what I thought 
should be the chairman’s remarks at the opening session of this committee. I can 
only say that I know I can count on the full co-operation of every member of 
this committee, and they in turn will expect me to give the kind of co-operation 
which I have suggested it must be my duty as chairman to give and with these 
remarks I open this meeting. 


Now, gentlemen, it may be desirable, I suggest to the members of the com- 
mittee, that we select from among our members someone to act as vice-chairman 
in the event that it should not be possible on different occasions for the chairman 
to be present. I make that suggestion to you. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I move, seconded by Mr. Mayhew, that Mr. 
Maybank be vice-chairman. 


Mr. Irvine: I nominate Mr. Fleming. 


The CHairMAn: Just a moment, Mr. Irvine; Mr. Lesage has moved that Mr. 
Maybank be vice-chairman. Has he a seconder? 


Mr. Lesage: Yes, Mr. Mayhew. 

Mr. Irvine: And I move that Mr. Fleming be vice-chairman. 
The CHatrMAN: Have you a seconder? 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. MacInnis seconds that. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman— 

‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming. 


Mr. FLEMING: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the kindness of Mr. Irvine and 
’ Mr. MacInnis placing my name in nomination. However, I think I must decline 
to stand for this high but onerous office. 


Mr. Irvine: I would have nominated myself if I had known he was going 
to do that. 


The CuairMan: Mr. Fleming says he cannot act. Under the circumstances 
do you withdraw your motion? 


Mr. Irvine: Absolutely. 
The Cuairman: Are there any other nominations? If not I declare Mr. 


Maybank elected as vice-chairman. In accordance with the practice the clerk of 
the committee will be good enough to read the order of reference. 
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The CLERK: 


10th of February 1948. 


Resolved that a select committee of this House be appointed to 


examine and to report from time to time as to: 


Attest. 


Mr. 


Attest. | 


(a) the causes of recent rise in the cost of living; 

(6) prices which have been raised above levels justified by 
increased costs; 

(c) rises in prices due to the acquiring, accumulating or with- 
holding from sale by any persons, firms or corporations of any goods 
beyond amounts reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of 
their businesses. 

That the committee shall have power to appoint from among its 
members such sub-committees as may be deemed advisable or neces- 
sary to deal with specific phases of the inquiry, and power to send 
for persons, papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath and 
to print such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered 
by the committee. 

That the committee shall have leave to sit while the House is 
sitting ; 

That seven members of the committee shall constitute a quorum; 

That the committee shall have power to engage the services of 
counsel, accountants and other necessary assistants who shall be paid 
out of the appropriation for Parliament; 

That the committee shall consist of: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, 
Fleming, Homuth, Johnston, Knowles, Lesage, Martin, Maybank, 
Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Nicholson Pinard, Smith (Calgary 


Me Winters, and that Standing Order 65 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


(Signed) R. T. GRAHAM, 
Deputy Clerk of the House. 


Turspay, February 10, 1948. 


Ordered that the name of Mr. MacInnis be substituted for that of 
Knowles, the name of Mr. Irvine be substituted for that of Mr. — 
Nicholson, and the name of Mr. Harkness for that of Mr. Smith 

(Calgary West) on the said committee. 


R. T. GRAHAM, 
Deputy Clerk of the House. 


The CHarrMan: I am sure I express the views of all members of the com- 


‘mittee when I say we are glad to have Mr. Arsenault, who is one of the senior 


men of the committee personnel of the House of Commons, assist us as clerk of 
this committee. — 

I think the next item of business should be the consideration of the printing 
of the minutes of proceedings and evidence of this committee. For the 
direction of the committee I may say that in the committee of 1934 
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there was authorization to print 1,000 copies in English and 250 copies in French. 
That proportion may or may not be satisfactory. It is up to the members of the 
committee to indicate their wishes in the matter. 


My. Harkness: I would move that number of copies be printed. 
The Cuarrman: You move 1,000 copies in English and 250 in French. 


Mr. Beaupry: Perhaps we should have a proviso that that quantity may be 
changed later. There may be proportionately as much interest in the French 
speaking section of the country as there is in the English speaking section, and 
in that case the number of French copies might prove to be too small. 

Mr. Fueminc: The same may apply to the English copies. We do not 
know yet. 

Mr. Harkness: The number can be changed at any time. 


The CHAIRMAN: For the time being we can go on with that. If we see there 
is a demand we can change it quite easily. Mr. Harkness has moved that. 


Mr. Irvine: I will second the motion. 


The CuairMan: Mr. Irvine seconds the motion. I think we can conveniently 
follow the practice that other committees have adopted, and particularly a com- 
mittee whose work is likely to be as extensive as this one, of having a steering 
committee or agenda committee. I would suggest that to you, and I would also 
seek your direction as to whether you would prefer each party to select its own 
representative on that committee or if you prefer the members to be designated 
from the chair. Whatever you wish can be done. This committee would be a 
working committee which I would propose would meet tonight immediately 
after this organizational meeting and bring in proposals for the agenda of the 
next few days. If that meets with your wish I would entertain a motion to have 
a steering committee. 


Mr. Prvarp: I will move that motion. I think it might be left entirely to 
the chairman to choose the members of this committee in consultation with the 
other parties in question. A's far as the number of the members is concerned I 
think that possibly five members would be sufficient for this agenda committee. 

Mr. Curaver: The only suggestion I have to make is that I do think you 
should have at least one member on the committee from each of the opposition 
groups. I think they are all entitled to representation on the steering committee. 

Mr. Cuairman: Could we first of all entertain the idea of constituting 
the committee? Then we can talk about numbers and the ways and means by 
which we will select the personnel afterwards. Mr. Pinard moves that there be 
such a committee. Do I hear a seconder? 

Mr. Maygpanx: I will second that. 

The CuatrMan: What is your pleasure? Carried. 

Mr. Pinard has suggested five. With the idea of giving representation to all 
the groups represented on the committee I would suggest seven, six plus the 
chairman as an ex officio member, or in his absence the vice-chairman. 

Mr. Curaver: I would so move. 

Mr. Winters: I second that. 


Mr. Maypanx: I think if the mover would include in that that the chairman 
should name this committee it would be worth while. I appreciate that the 
chairman would not name the committee without conferring with the opposition 
groups as to whom they desire to name, but the easiest way to do it is simply to 
leave it to the chairman and take advice from the various parties. 

The Cuamrman: If that were done I would certainly want to consult all 
groups as to the personnel, and I would do that forthwith, but perhaps we might 
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leave that part out and proceed with the motion to set up a committee of six 
with the chairman as an ex officio member making a committee of seven. You 
_ have heard the motion. Carried? Carried. 

* What is the wish of the committee as to how we shall designate the 
~~ personnel? 
Mr. Fiemrina: I suggest you leave that to the representatives of each party 
on the committee to nominate to you their representative. 

. The CHarrMAN: Perhaps they could do that now-and let me know. 

Mr. Irvine: I nominate Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. Harkness: I nominate Mr. Fleming. 

= Mr. Winters: I nominate Mr. Mayhew. 

| Mr. Maypanx: I nominate Mr. Johnston. 


; Mr. Prnarp: I nominate Mr. Beaudry. 
a Mr. Curaver: I nominate Mr. Maybank. 
3 Mr. Mayzsanxk: You had better leave me off because I will be an ex officio 
member in case the chairman is not there. 
Mr. Lesacn: I nominate Mr. Cleaver. 
: The CHAtRMAN: We have the following gentlemen nominated: Mr. 
MacInnis, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Mayhew, Mr. Beaudry, and Mr. 
Cleaver. The chairman is an ex officio member, or in his absence Mr. Maybank. 
Are there any other nominations or is that personnel satisfactory? 
Carried. 


- Now, gentlemen, I suggest that the subcommittee meet with me now and, 
- subject to correction, I would suggest that we adjourn until tomorrow morning 
when the agenda committee will make a recommendation or do otherwise in a 
report to the full committee. I would hope that tomorrow morning we could 
actually begin our work, but before suggesting what I think we might do tomorrow 

I would want to confer with the subcommittee. 


Mr. Irvine:. What hour would we meet tomorrow? 


The CHairMAN: I would suggest—and I just throw this out to the committee 
because I know no one wants this work to be unduly protracted but everyone 
desires it to be complete—it will be completeness we will emphasize rather than 
the shortness of the meetings. To meet that objective I think we are going to 
have to meet early and I am afraid, to do our work completely, we may have to 
sit mornings, afternoons and evenings. I just put forward that suggestion but 
the committee will have to decide. This may be a matter that the subcommittee 
‘will have to consider. 

However, we will have so much to do, unless we set that kind of target for 
ourselves in point of schedule we may not be ag expeditious as I am sure all of 
us want to be in the prosecution of our work. 


Mr. Irvine: Do we have to have a motion to sit while the House of Commons 
is sitting? 

The Cuairman: No, the terms of reference provide for that. Would nine- 
thirty be too early in the morning? 


- Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, if you are proceeding to discuss the time of 
sitting of the committee, without detracting at all from the importance of the 
committee and the necessity of getting on with the work, I would like to point 
out that the members of this committee will be prevented from sitting in the 
House if we are going to sit while the House is in session. If we are to meet 
too early in the morning, we shall not only be prevented from sitting in the House 
but we shall also be prevented from attending to that part of our business to 
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which we have to attend by correspondence. Consequently, I think in fairness 
to the members of the committee, we should not meet so early that we could not 
serve our constituencies in that part of our business which must be done by . 
correspondence. In any case, I think we should not meet before ten-thirty in 
the mornjng. 

The CHarrman: I appreciate that, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. Beaupry: I am in agreement with Mr. MacInnis on some points. I can 
see his reason, to some extent, for speaking as he did but, on the other hand, I 
believe our duty in this instance extends a bit beyond our responsibility to our 
immediate constituencies. I imagine that in the course of the business of this 
committee as it will develop, we shall have a great many dealings with business 
people throughout Canada. I think for the sake of those people, for ourselves and 
for the sake of celerity of the work of this committee we should contemplate, 
whenever it is humanly possible, commencing our sittings before ten-thirty. 

I will defer to the wish of the majority of the committee but I, personally, 
should like to see the committee start earlier than ten-thirty every morning. 

Mr. Fiemrine: May I suggest we confine this part of our discussion to the 
time we shall meet tomorrow morning because this matter will have to be con- 
sidered by the steering committee. We may have to leave our plans in a fluid 
state until we see how the work of the committee is shaping up. It seems to me 
we shall do well at tomorrow morning’s session to dispose of the report of the 
steering committee. I do not think we shall be in a position to call witnesses, 
but that is a matter which can be left to the steering committee at this meeting 
you propose calling this evening. 

The Cuarrman: I believe Mr. Fleming’s suggestion, for the time being, is a 
good one. If we are to fix an hour for tomorrow’s meeting, would ten o’clock be 
a suitable hour? You said ten-thirty, did you not, Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. Cieaver: I will second the motion for ten-thirty tomorrow. 

The CuarrMAN: Those in favour of meeting tomorrow morning at ten-thirty 
subject to correction? 


Mr. Irvine: You mean you might alter that hour at tonight’s meeting? 

Mr. Fiemine: I think you ought to set it at ten-thirty for tomorrow’s 
meeting. 

The CuairMAN: The meeting is adjourned, then, until ten-thirty tomorrow 
morning. The subcommittee will meet immediately. 

Mr. Cuiraver: Before we adjourn, may I suggest that if there are any 
members here who are not on the steering committee who have suggestions to 
make to the steering committee, I am sure it will be appreciated if those 
suggestions are made now. 

The CHarrMAN: Yes, I agree. In any event, no matter what the steering 
committee does, this committee is the master of its own destiny and can do 
-whatever it wishes. 

I would suggest that the steering committee meet in my office immediately 
after we adjourn. 


The committee adjourned at 8.30 p.m. to meet again at 10.30 a.m. Wednesday, 
February 11, 1948. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
| House or Commons, February 11, 1948. 
The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 10.30 a.m. The Chairman, 


Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuHatrMan: Order, gentlemen. The clerk of the committee is giving 
consideration to the abnormality of the temperature in this room in the hope 
of providing warmer quarters for us; but until that matter has been decided 


upon I assume that we had better go on with our work. 


_ Last night the steering committee, which was appointed by the main com- 
mittee, met with me ‘and we discussed some preliminaries for further suggestions 
to the full committee. I think the best thing for me to do is to read the report 
of the steering committee. 

Your steering committee, in its first report, begs leave to recommend as 
follows:— 

1. That the committee proceed this day by hearing Mr. H. Marshall, 
Dominion Statistician, to be followed by Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commis- 
sioner, Combines Investigation Commission. 

. That Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., of Edmonton, Alberta, be immediately 
engaged as one of the counsel to the committee. 
. That immediate steps be taken to secure the services of Mr. Walter 

Gordon, chartered accountant, of Toronto. 

. That all witnesses appearing before the committee be sworn. 

. That all requests from individuals and organizations to appear before 
the committee be, in the first instance, referred to the steering committee. 

. That, for the present, the committee hold its sittings at 10.30 a.m. and 
4.00 p.m. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Mr. MacInnis: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we take the items seriatim. 

The CuHairmMan: Very well. The first item is that we proceed to call Mr. H. 
Marshall, Dominion Statistician, who will be followed by Mr. K. W. Taylor, 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and then by Mr. F. A. McGregor, 
‘Commissioner, Combines Investigation Commission. 

Mr. Fuemine: I think there is a little ambiguity there. I do not think it 
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~ was the thought or opinion that we would hear all those witnesses today. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming points out that we are not likely to hear all 
these witnesses today, but we will take them‘in that order and hear them when- 
~ever we can. I think there was a further point which we overlooked which was 
that you yourself raised the question that the order of hearing Mr. Taylor and 
Mr. McGregor would depend as far as you are concerned upon the outcome of 
Mr. Taylor’s evidence. 

Mr. Fiemrinc: Yes. The point was this: I fancy that from the officials 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board we would want a great deal of detailed 
information. Now, Mr. Taylor may have a good deal of that himself and we 
can go as far as we can with Mr. Taylor, but beyond that it may be necessary 
to call other officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for more detailed 
information. The order in which they are to be called, according to the report, 
vis-a-vis Mr. McGregor will have to be decided when the time comes, according 
to the convenience of the committee and of the witnesses. 

Agreed. et 
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The CuairMAN: 2. That Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., of Edmonton, Alberta, be ‘ 


immediately engaged as one of counsel to the committee. Agreed? 
Agreed. 


3. That immediate steps be taken to secure the services of Mr. ‘Walter 
Gordon, chartered accountant, of Toronto. Agreed? 


We 


4. That all witnesses appearing before the committee be sworn. Agreed? 
Agreed. 


5. That all requests from individuals and organizations to appear before the 
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committee be, in the first instance, referred to the steering committee. Agreed? | . 


Agreed. 


6. That, for the present, the committee hold its sittings at 10.30 a.m. and 
4.00 pm. Agreed? 
Agreed. 


Mr. Irvine: May I suggest that we could meet at a different hour tomorrow 


than 10.30 just for once to permit members to go to Rockecliffe to see the jet 


planes? 
Mr. Lesace: If we start making exceptions for various reasons we will lose 


a lot of time and I believe that four and a half hours a day are not going to be - 


enough for the work we have to do in this committee. An ordinary day’s work 
in court is between four and a half and five hours and that is a short day in 
court. Our committee is doing that kind of work, and unless we sit four and a 
half or five hours a day I do not see how we can manage with the work before 
us. 

Mr. Irvine: Why not have evening sessions as well? 


The CHarrMANn: The subcommittee dealt. with the question of audibility in 
this room, Now, could you gentlemen at the back hear Mr. Irvine when he was 
speaking? 


Mr. Lesacp: When Mr. Irvine was eon with his face turned to the 
Chair I was not able to hear him. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are only sixteen members on this committee and we can 
get closer together. I suggest that we rearrange the tables so as to bring the 
members closer to the front. 


Mr. Jonnston: I would point out that some of us have telephoned Mr. 
Claxton agreeing to go and if he makes arrangements for our accommodation 
there and we do not show up he might think we were breaking faith. 


The CuarrMan: The matter is entirely under the control of the committee 
but it seems to me there are many things which might arise and if we start. to 
make exceptions now we will find it difficult to avoid them later. I would 
respectfully suggest that we leave it to the discretion of the committee and if any 
member feels he must be absent it will be his decision. 

Mr. Winters: What has been the decision of the steering committee as to 
the length of sittings? 


_ The Cuarrman: We decided for the time ‘being that there should be two sit- 
tings of the committee each day, one at 10.30 a.m. and one at 4 p.m. 

Mr. McCussin: Is that for six days a week? 

The 'CHairMAN: Now just a minute. Every member of the steering com- 
mittee felt that there was an urgency about our business and that we wanted to 


proceed as quickly as possible. After much discussion it was decided fhe for 
the time being we would meet at those hours. 
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Ne Winters: The morning session will be from 10.30 a.m. until 1 o’clock 
—p.m.? . 
The CuarrMan: It was not decided but that is what it will be as far as the 
“4 chair is concerned. 
-.. Mr. McCussin: Do you not think that is too long? 
; Mr. Lesace: Well it is a very short day. 
yr Mr. McCvussin: Some of us have other things to-do. 
3 The CuairMAN: Let.us say that many of us have things to do in addition 
_ to our work here. I do not think we should draw a hard and fast rule, but we will 
- do our best to recognize the problems which we have ahead and which will take 
a great deal of our time. We could possibly have a short adjournment but I do 
not think that a sitting from 10.30 until 1 o’clock is too long to expect the mem- 
bers of the committee to sit. We sit in the House from 3 until 6. 

Mr. McCussrn: Yes, but we can drop out of there whereas we do not like 
_ to drop out of here. 
a The CHarrMan: Well, may we proceed in any event? Is there anything 
q else in connection with our preliminary business? I suggest then that we call the 
. first witness, the Dominion Statistician, Mr. H. Marshall. The clerk will kindly 
_ swear ‘Mr. Marshall as the first witness. 
é. 


L Mr. H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician, sworn: 

_ By the Chairman: 

& -Q. Mr. Marshall, you are the Dominion Statisticlan?—A. Yes, sir. 

us Q. And you have been the Dominion Statistician for how long?—A. Two 
Be years. 


Mr. Fiemine: May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Marshall speak up. 
4 The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Marshall, this room is acoustically very difficult 
- and every member wants to hear so would you just speak as loud as you can? 
Mr. Mayzsanx: Just before Mr. Marshall proceeds further I would like to 
get some understanding about the questioning. Mr. Marshall has a very long 
brief. 
The CHarrMan: It is not a brief. 


- Mr. Maypank: Is it not to be read? . 
Mr. Irvine: May I interrupt Mr. Maybank to ask what ground the witness 
~ is to cover and the object of his statement? 


The CHaiRMAN: I suggest we hear the witness on that. 
Mr. Maysank: If I may continue what I was saying, I would like to get 
- some understanding about when it may be permissible to ask questions; whether 
we wait until the evidence of the witness is all in or whether there will be certain 
- times for breaking in. . 

The CuHarrMANn: I think there was some discussion last night about that 
and while no hard and fast rule was arrived at we are depending upon the good 
judgment of the members of the committee. I understand Mr. Marshall is going 

to give us a statement. I suggest that he be allowed to proceed with the state- 
ment without interrogation until afterwards unless some member feels that there 
is something upon which he wishes to ask a question. In that case the member 
would be at perfect liberty to ask questions but I do suggest that Mr. Marshall 
be allowed to continue without questioning. When we do come to a question 
period I hope that questioning will be done in as orderly a fashion as possible and 
_ there again I think we may depend upon the good sense of each member. 
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Mr. Cueaver: Are there copies of the statement available for the press? 


The Cuarrman: There are only twenty copies available at the moment but 
there will be others made available later. I have this suggestion to make to those 
who will be coming before us. The members of the press will want to co-operate 
with the committee and we in turn want to co-operate with the press and I do 
suggest to those appearing before the committee that they might find it possible 
when dealing with statements to have enough copies on hand to meet the conveni- 
ence of the press. / 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Irvine asked the question as to the purpose of Mr. 
Marshall’s appearance here as the first witness. We went over that at the meeting 
of the steering committee last night and I think it would be in order for you to 
point out in a very few words why he was chosen. There was a definite reason for 
asking Mr. Marshall here as the first. witness. 


The CHArrMAN: It was thought that we should ask the Daina Statistician 
_ to give us some statistics showing increases and decreases in price levels so that 
the committee members would have a background upon which to form judgment 
as to the kind of evidence they should seek to elicit after we have had the 
preliminary statements. Mr. Marshall’s statement is to form a guide as to what 
the appropriate steps Ou be and what subjects should be investigated by this 
committee. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: In this brief I shall present a 


general description of the materials available in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which this committee may find useful as background data for its immediate needs. 
We have, of course, a great deal more information than I can discuss today, but 
as the needs of the committee become defined during the course of its activities, 
we shall be at its service. 

In this period following World War II the world is experiencing the pheno- 
menon of rapidly rising prices as it did after World War I. No nation can remain 
unaffected by this situation. However, our price levels in Canada are lower than 
in almost all other countries for which figures are available. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics issued by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations includes the wholesale and cost-of- living indexes of -many 
countries on the base 1937100. There are cost-of-living series for 56 countries 
in the December 1947 issue. For 52 countries the index was higher than Canada’s. 
Wholesale price indexes are shown for 37 countries. Only three indexes are lower 
than Canada’s. 

_ In Canada on the pre-war base (1985-1939=100) the cost-of-living index 
had risen to only 120-1 by December 1945. In January 1948 it had risen to 148-3. 
Thus while in the whole of the war period and the three months immediately 
following it only rose 20 points, during the last two years it has risen 28 points. 
Three of the groups which compose the index are responsible for this recent 
increase. While the total index rose to 148-3 the food index is 182-2, the clothing 
index 161-2 and the home-furnishing group 158-4. The principal influences 
responsible for the rise can be isolated more definitely however. Of the 28-2 point 
rise since December 1945, 14-9 was due to the rise in the food group. Of the 
14-9 rise in this group dairy products (including butter, milk, and cheese) 
accounted for 7-4 points. Cereals, mainly bread, 1-6 points, meats: and fish 
3°6 points, and vegetables 1-2 points. 

The clothing group accounted for 4:6 points. -The home-furnishing and 
services group accounted for 3-5 points and in this group furniture was responsible 
for a rise of 1-7 points. 

Thus, out of a total rise of 28-2 points, foods, clothing and home furnishings 
and services accounted for 23-0 points. Rent, fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items were responsible for only 5-2 points of the rise. 
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The wholesale price index on the base 1926 = 100 rose from 72-3 in August 


1939 to 103-9 in December 1945, an increase of 31-6 points. In the next two 


years it rose from 103-9 to 143-5, an increase of 39-6. In this index the vegetable 
products and animal products groups account for 17-3 points of the 39-6 point 
rise. The wood and wood products group accounts for 8-6 points and the fibres 
and textiles group for 5 points. Thus these three groups are responsible for 
30-9 of the 39-6 points. 

These figures I have given you are the outward sign and symbol of what 
has been happening in the prices field. They indicate the groups of commodities 
which are largely responsible for the rise since December 1945. They do not, 
of course, analyse the underlying causes which are ultimately responsible. These 
include higher wage costs, scarcity of certain commodities in relation to demand, 
high national income and. therefore high purchasing power, the influence of 
external prices, particularly those of the United States, profit margins, and so on. 
In the Bureau of Statistics, of course, we only measure statistically the final 
results of the combination of these and other causes. 

The statistical data on which the foregoing statements are based is contained 
in a bulletin which has been distributed. Perhaps at this point it might be 


helpful if I gave a brief description of the various statistical series which it 


contains. 
Tue Cost-or-Livine INDEX 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of the cost of living is a measure- 
ment of price changes only. To ensure this single measurement no allowance 
must be made for a change upward or downward in the standard of living. It 
was not designed to measure changes resulting from shifts to higher or lower 
levels of living, and was not constructed to take account of the effect of buying 
more goods or better goods. It measures changes in the cost of a family budget 
which includes the same amounts of the same commodities and services for 
considerable periods of time; the budget is revised when “long-run” changes in 
consumption set up a new consumption pattern. That this cost-of-living index 
is adequate to do the job it was designed to do, the bureau is fully confident. 
Criticisms which have been aimed at it are mainly due to a misunderstanding of 
the nature and purpose of the index. 

The index budget was calculated from annual purchases reported in 1938 


by a group of 1,439 typical wage-earner families located in urban centres across 


the dominion. The survey families average 4:6 persons and the majority had 


‘two or three children. Family earnings in many cases were supplemented by 


minor sources of income; total incomes for these families were heavily con- 
centrated between $1,200 and $1,600. They ranged, however, from as low as 
$600 to about $2,800 per annum. There were approximately two tenant families 
to every one home- owning family, and about one family in three operated a 
motor car. 

Data from the survey provided a system of weights which are essential in 
index-number making. What the maker of a cost-of-living index tries to do 
is to establish a basket of goods which do not change in number, quantity or 
quality, price it from month to month, and express the latest cost as a percentage 
of the cost in the base period. 

This basket, however, does not include all the commodities and services 
which people buy. There are 150 items in the cost-of-living budget, divided into 
six groups: food, clothing, shelter, etc. Each of these groups consists of items 
which represent a much larger number of items. It is a well established 
statistical principle that a small number of representative items will measure 
accurately the changes in price levels of a much larger number in similar 
categories. For example, prices of a few representative cuts of beef will record 
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accurately the change in price of the whole carcass, similarly, prices for a few 
items of rayon, wool, or cotton apparel will measure changes for similar garments 
of these materials. 


To achieve an over-all measure of price changes a double system of weights 


is used. First, the price of every item in the index is multiplied by the quantity 
which the budget survey showed was actually consumed by the average urban 
wage-earner family. For example, the weight for bread is 12-1 pounds weekly, 
bacon -7 pounds and milk 10-5 quarts. Then to allow for the fact that the 
basket does not contain all commodities used, the index for each group of repre- 
sentative items is multiplied by a figure which represents the proportion of total 
expenditure for each group as shown in the survey. For example, the index: for 
the food group is multiplied by 31, clothing by 12, ete. Thus each of the six 
‘groups exerts its correct influence on the general index. 

Several bulletins have been issued by the bureau which give a fuller 
account of the methods used. A file of these is available as an exhibit. 

The cost-of-living index is derived from 65,000 individual price quotations 
obtained each month from all over Canada. A field staff of prices representa- 
‘tives is maintained to check prices and also the quality of the merchandise which 
is priced in representative distributing centres across the dominion. 

Cost-of-living trends are shown in percentage figures rather than dollar and 
cent totals for several reasons. 

1. Because people tend to consider dollar figures to represent either (1) a 


necessary minimum living allowance, ior (2) an amount necessary to cover a 


budget based on estimates of scientific nutrition requirements and other living 
needs. The index budget is neither of these; it represents purchases actually 
reported by representative wage-earner families. Moreover, a cost-of-living 
index showing amounts would have to take account of different standards. 
A series of different index numbers would be required to represent the 
various income sectors of the population. The experience of the bureau indi- 
eates that if such a series of cost-of-living indexes was available the over-all 
price ‘trends in each would be closely similar to that shown by our cost-of-living 
index for urban wage-earner families. : 


WHOLESALE Price INDEX 


- The bureau’s wholesale price index includes approximately 500 commodities. 
Like-the cost-of-living index it is a representative list and has the double system 
of weighting by each item and by groups. The weights are derived from the 
quantities marketed in the base year. It is classified into eight main groups and 
many subgroups. 


INDEX OF THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND Services Usep By FARMERS 


_ The third index series relates to the prices of commodities and services used 
by farmers, including equipment and materials, tax and interest rates, farm wage 


rates and farm family living costs. A full description is available in a bulletin ~ 


included in the exhibits. 


_ Inpex or Prices or AGRICULTURAL PRropucTs ON THE FARM 


___ The fourth series is based on prices of agricultural products at the farm. It 
is designed to measure the monthly percentage change in the over-all level of 
prices received by farmers at the farm for their products. It differs from the 
wholesale price index numbers of Canadian farm products in that it measures the 
relative change in the prices which are actually received by the farmer for his 
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products at the farm. Thus the storage, transportation, processing and handling 
charges which are not received by farmers are not included. On the other hand, 
subsidies, bonuses and premiums which can be attributed to specific farm prod- 
ucts are all included. Furthermore, the prices used in the farm price index are 
Pe prices covering all grades ‘of farm produce marketed, while the pices 
a _ used i in the wholesale price index numbers of Canadian farm products are prices 
covering only certain specific grades of farm products such as Manitoba No. 1 
# Be orihern wheat, B-1 dressed hogs, etc. It includes 50 farm products which con- 
tribute approximately 90 per cent of the total cash income received by farmers 
from the sale of farm products. 
4 The bulletin which has been adopted also contains information on national. 
~ income, labour income, index numbers of hourly wage rates, average weekly 
earnings, and other series. 
+ Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I might spend a moment explaining this bulletin. 


a The CuairMan: Very well. 

= Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, just one moment; that statement which Mr. 
_ Marshall has been reading is a very highly condensed statement. I appreciate 
- that with his limited amount of time it was not possible for him to prepare copies - 
for the convenience of all members of the committee, but if anything could be 

Boone to make copies available in mimeographed form before our meeting at 
- four o’clock this afternoon, I think it would expedite the questioning as I think 

é very few of us have been able to take any copious notes, and we would have a 

_ much more intelligent examination. 


e The CHatrmMaAn: We will arrange to have copies mimeographed and made 
_ available within about a half an hour. 


Bs The Wirness: This statistical memorandum is divided into sections. There 
4 is a table of contents at the beginning. The first section is composed of a couple 
_ of tables which indicate the way in which the index number of the cost of pane 
and the index number of wholesale prices is computed. 
> If you turn to page two, you will see that there are a certain number of 
~ commodities there. The base price is shown, and the price in January, 1948. The 
. base is divided into the ’48 price to give you the relative price. But, it would not 
_ be adequate to. take simply the average of all these relative prices. Various 
commodities are of varying importance in their influence on the index price; there- 
fore, they had to be weighted; and in the second to the last column you will see 
_ the weight that we use. Then, page three— 


By Mr. Fleming: 

‘a Q. Pardon me, that third colum is the percentage only ?—-A. That is the per- 

4 - centage only. And you will see on page three that the total weights are added 
together, and to get this “three” you divide them into the total of the products, 

the last column; that gives you the index. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
: Q. What is the meaning of the last pana headed “products” AS ag 
is the product, the relative price, at the end. 
Q. Oh, thank you; yes. 
The Wirness: Then the same thing, of course, is in your table two; on page 
- four is the same principle; so I need not spend any more time on that. 
| In section II are the tables containing historical data. Table 3 shows the 
a " wholesale price index by groups, on the basis 1926=100. The prices are carried 
- back to 1913 and forward to 1947. 
. The cost-of-living index is shown. In table IV, on the 1935-39 basis, and is 
_ carried back to 1913. 
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The Cuatrman: Mr. Marshall, I think you are going a little too fast. 
The Wrrness: I was just running over this now. 
The CHatrMAn: I know. 


The Wirness: On page seven you will find the commencement of the. 


historical tables for the index number of wholesale prices. 
The CHatrMAN: That is table III? 
The Witness: Table III on page seven. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wrrness: And then on page eleven you will find a similar table relating 
to cost of living. It also goes back to 1913. 
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On page fourteen you will find some comparative figures of wholesale price . 


indexes, and the retail price indexes in other countries. This of course is not a 
complete list, but it does give you some examples. 


The es Gree It is not a complete list of all countries? 


The Witness: No. We have in the statistical bulletin issued by the statistical 
office of the League of Nations, a series of tables covering about fifty-six 
countries; that is with respect to the cost-of-living index; and a smaller number 
of wholesale indices. Do you wish to have that? 

The Cuarrman: I think we ought to have that. I have seen it. It is a United 
Nations document. Perhaps you could get copies for the use of the committee. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. The figures given for the years 1935-39 indicate the average for those 
years?—A. That is correct. They represent the price average; that is, the average 
for those years 1s taken as one hundred. 

Q. The average?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. They have been adjusted to meet the Canadian base?—-A. The statistical 
review, you mean? 
Q. In all these figures of other countries you have made an adjustment to 
make them fit the Canadian base period. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Is the method of calculating the base in other countries the same as in 
Canada or are there great differences or slight differences?—A. In the statistical 
bulletin issued by the statistical office of the United Nations they put all index 
numbers on a 1937 base. The way the index numbers are computed makes 
that possible. You can take the index number say of the 1935-1939 base and 
if you want to transfer it to the 1940 base you can make the 1940 index equal to 
100 and then divide that into all the others to make the series backward and 
forward. Some countries do not have the same base as other countries. There- 
fore the statistical office reeomputed them, and put them all on a 1937 base. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Do all other countries use the same basic products as you use, the 150 
items?—A. No. That would depend on the nature of the economy of the country. 
For example, in some countries which are warmer they would not need so much 
woollen clothing. They would have to base their commodities and their weights 


on a budget survey of the actual consumption in the country to which the 
index refers. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Do I understand what you have done is simply take the index of these 


a other countries as they make it up?—A. Yes. 


Q. You can make a percentage adjustment but you cannot make an adjust- 
ment in terms of the content of the items that go into the cost of living index?— 


\ A. That is right. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

-Q. What would you say about the manner of gathering statistics in other 
countries compared with your own methods?—A. I think the methology is pretty 
much the same, but development of statistical practice various considerably in 
different countries. 

Q. For example?—A. Well, I would not like to say anything that is repre- 
hensible about any particular country, but I would say in so far as the United 
States and the United Kingdom and other countries that are shown here their 
indexes are made on a very good basis. They are highly developed statistically, 
so that I think these indexes here are very reliable, all of them. 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. Are they on a list of goods fairly comparable to the list you use?—A. Yes, 
there is a great deal of similarity in these countries. There are some differences, 
of course, but there is a great deal of similarity. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. The fact remains when they are applied to the same base cost of living 
the indexes are comparable for different countries?—A. That is right. That is 
what it is costing to live in these countries so far as the index can measure. 

In this section also there is a chart. Page 17 includes table showing 
recent price changes. We hope that this table will be very useful for you. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Page 17?—A. Page 17. It starts with December, 1945, and then it shows 
by months the changes that have taken place in the index number for a con- 
siderable number of important commodities. That goes on for several pages. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you anything to say about the chart between pages 15 and 16?— 


PAT might say that one can see from the chart that in so far as wholesale prices 


are concerned we are still somewhat below the level of the United States. In the 
cost of living we are also below but our index is moving up pretty rapidly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I do not want to prolong the questioning at this point but just for under- 
standing I take it the United States index is measured in terms of United States 
dollars and the Canadian ‘index in terms of Canadian dollars?—A. That is 
correct. % 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. On page 17 in the last column on the right there are certain places where 
the index takes quite a jump from one month to the next. For instance, from 
March, 1946 to April, 1946 there was a jump of about 10 per cent. Was there 
anything particular that occurred to cause that increase in prices?—A. I am 
sorry that I will not be able to answer questions like that. In the Bureau it takes 
us all our time to measure the changes that actually take place. If we were 
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to try to explain them we would have to have a very much larger staff. In the — 
second place we would be duplicating work which is being done in other depart- — 
ments, so that we are not in a position to give explanations as to why these — 


indexes have moved up. 


Q. The explanation is what we want. I think we will have to get it some- : 


where else. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Flemang: 

_Q. To what department are you referring?—A. I think the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has a lot of information on that. There are other departments 
where a lot is known about specific commodities. 

Q. It is just for the guidance of the committee. I was wondering if there 
was anything you had in mind apart from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
as a source of information—aA. We have, of course, in the Bureau here and there 
a certain amount of information which may be of service to the committee, but I 


do not think we could undertake the task of trying to explain a lot of these — 


things. It should be done through other departments. We will help all we can. 
The Cuairman: We will note that, Mr. MacInnis, and I am sure you will 
note it yourself. We will get that information. 


30. 
By the Charman: 


The Wirness: In that same section 4 I might draw your attention to page — 


Q. What do you mean by section 4. . . oh, of contents——-A. Table 7 (a) — 


gives you in more detail. . 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Where are we?—A. Page 30. 
-Q. We are jumping fast. 
Mr. Fiemina: The rest of it is for home work. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. I should like to ask one question. I noticed in the whole of section 4 
you take a base of 100 at December, 1945. These figures will not be comparable 
with your other charts?—A. No, it is a special table that was compiled so you 
would be able to see the rise that has taken place since December, 1945. 

Q. Section 4 has to be considered entirely separately and not referred to 
the other sections in this memorandum?—A. Yes. It is on a different base. 
Page 30 gives you in more detail than I mentioned in my introductory brief the 
details of the influence of the various sub-groups in the cost of living index on 
the total rise since December, 1945. You see the total rise is 28-2 points, that 
foods alone accounted for 14-9 points, and so on. The details are all here. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. I want to ask a question. I do not want to throw a discordant note in 
here, but these figures, decimals and so on, do not mean much to me. What I 
want 1s prices. How are we going to get these things down into prices?—A. You 
will find in the tables on pages 2 and 4 you have some prices. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Wholesale prices?—A. Wholesale prices on page 2, and then on the next 
page— : 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Page 31, too.—A. 31 also. ; 
Mr. McCussn: That is all right but I want producer prices and retail 
prices. 

Mr. Maypank: You have the retail prices on page 4. 

The Wirness: On page 31 there are prices. 

Mr. McCvussin: That is all right. Page 31 is O.K. 

The Wrrness: It would have taken a very large memorandum if we had 
supplied you with tables of prices of every commodity by months, but when 
we know what you need we can supply tables of prices as well. We will be very 
glad to do that. 

Mr. McCussin: That is all right. 

Mr. Winters: On table 6— 

The CHAIRMAN: Page? 

Mr. Winters: Pages 17, 18, 19 in particular. I notice that meat products 
are broken down by various types of cuts and various species of animals, but fish 
is lumped. I wonder if Mr. Marshall would say something about fish and how 
he arrives at that grouping. 

The Wirness: Which page is that? 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Fish, on page 19— —A. Do you want to know the commodities? 
Mr. Fuemine: He wants to know where the fish are. 
Mr. Winters: Fish are lumped. There are a great many varieties of fish. 


I wonder if you have anything to say about it. You break meats down but not 
fish. 


- The Cuarman: You are not speaking of Atlantic or Pacific fish; you are 
speaking of fish. 


Mr. Winters: Fish. 


The Wirness: In that group we have a number of items. Dry shore cod 
fish; cod, fresh steak, headless; mackerel, salt spring; kippered herring, etc. 


Mr. Maypank: I am thinking of the record. Go slowly. 
The CuHairMAN: Go slowly. 


The Wirness: We have kippered herring; smoked finnan haddie; sole, 
fresh; smoked fillets, cod; haddock, fresh; fillets of haddock, fresh, skinless; 


_ whitefish, frozen; halibut, No. 1; four varieties of canned salmon and lobsters 


canned. That is the group. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. There is a wide variety there, and there must be a great number of differ- 
ent prices the same as applies to meat products. I wonder why it is you lump 
fish under one general heading and you do not do the same for meats? 


Mr. Maypanx: For which? 
Mr. Winters: Meats. 
The Wirngess: We can break those down for you. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. I wonder why you do that in this table and do not do it for meat 
products?—A. There are certain cases where we have general groups as a 
contrast. You see the rise in fish prices is 35 per cent on the basis of December, 
1945. 
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Q. Would it be because the weight. applied to fish im the over-all index is so 
‘small that it does not matter too much?—A. I think the reason why they 
included all fish together was that the rises in them were probably fairly similar, . 
but perhaps the best way would be for me to get some detail on that. 

Q. I will have more to say on that later on but we will leave it now as far 
as I am concerned. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Is it true that the weight of fish in the over-all picture is small, as Mr. 
Winters suggests?—A. Yes, it is relatively small compared to some of the other 
items. 

Q. We do not eat very much fish, in other words?—A. We do not eat as much 
as meat. 

Mr. Winters: We do not eat as much as we should either. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Relatively we do not eat very much fish; is that right?—A. I can give 
you the exact weights we use for fish. That is the reason, of course. It is not 
nearly as important an item as some of the others that are in this animal 
products group. 

The CuamrmMan: I want to take advantage of this lull to point out that 
this committee is showing very great powers of endurance. There was a cabinet 
meeting scheduled for 11 o’clock but they have called the meeting off because — 
there is no heat in the east block. Some of us had to wear coats and some of us 
even mitts, and I want to commend the members of the committee for meeting 
the frigidities of this room. 

Mr. Maysanx: You will except Mr. Irvine from that commendation. 

The CuatrmMaNn: He had mitts on but he took them off a moment ago. Mr. 
Arsenault tells me for your comfort that the heat is about to flow through the 
pipes or whatever there is here that supplies heat. 

The Wirness: Perhaps I could help out a little further on that fish item in 
the animal products group. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 26. 

The Witness: On page 26. The total rise from December, 1945 to Decem- 
ber, 1947, was 39:6. In fact, the fishery products only showed a rise of -6 
points, whereas the whole of the animal products group had a rise of 6-4. 

If you wish further information on that fish item— 

Mr. Pinarp:. That does not appear on page 26? 

Mr. Lxsace: It is the first item. 

The Witness: Section 5, on. page 33, deals with— 

Mr. Braupry: I am sorry, but if I may interrupt you, I hardly see how 
that is the answer for which we are looking since, although fish only increased 
-6, fresh meats have only increased -5, according to that table. 

: The Wrrness: Yes, that is on the basis of 1926; that is from December, 
945. 

Mr. Winters: It does not agree with table 6. 

The Witness: In the wholesale prices index number you have to take into 
consideration the fact that we have here—you have to make allowance for 
meat which goes into canned goods, for example. Oh, that is canned vegetables. 

Mr. Curaver: I would suggest the witness should have an opportunity of 


producing a special memorandum on fish, breaking down that item into its 
component parts. 


f 
fhe. 
; 
; 
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Mr. Braupry: Perhaps we are making it difficult. We have had no oppor- 
tunity of reading the statement and we are questioning the witness a bit hap- 
hazardly. Actually, we could save time if we were given an opportunity of 
looking at this statement before we continue the questioning of Mr. Marshall 
- beyond his normal explanations. We are all very much interested in it but we 
have had no opportunity of seeing this memorandum. 


Mr. Fuemine: We are all suffering from mental indigestion. 


The Wirness: There is a technical point involved in the weighting of this 
animal products group. I have Mr. Greenway, my expert on the construction of 
this index, here. He could tell you about: it. 


Mr. Winters: If you would do that later, it would help me in referring to 


- page 30. In the sub-group under foods, you have meat and fish lumped and 


the total increase is 3-6 points. Could you tell me at some later time how much 
is attributable to meats and how much is attributable to fish? 


The Witness: I could tell you that right now. Fish pulls this index eae 


- Fish has not gone up as much as meat. if you left fish out, the rise in the index 


would be 3°9. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Is that true of page 26? Your fish products increased to 0:6. Your 
only other item which increased an equal amount was boots and shoes and the 
only item which was higher was meats, 0:7?—-A. I will try to get some better 
explanation of the whole picture. 

Q. That would not reflect the cost to the consumer?—A. No, this other one 
on page 30 is the retail group. 

The CuairMaNn: Then, you are going to break this weighting table down? 


The Witness: Yes, I) will. 
If you wish to proceed to the next section, we have an index number there 
on farm costs and receipts. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. What page is this?—A. 33. We are having a bulletin prepared which 
will explain exactly how that index number is made up. It will be circulated. 
It has not been mimeographed yet, although we have it ready. 

In the same section on page 34 there 4s the other type of index number on 
farm prices. This relates to prices at the farm rather than at the wholesale 


level. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. On page 33, I understood you to say a moment ago you did not have 


material which would indicate why prices rose; that your department was not 


- concerned with the reason for this rise. The only thing with which you were 


concerned was the fact that they did rise- On page 33, you go into detail con- 
cerning the cost of fertilizer, seed, gasoline, ‘oil and other materials? —-A. Yes, we 
have the prices at various levels of various groups. There is a lot of information 
to be gained from the perusal of these index numbers at various levels. 

Q. Then, you do have material which indicates the cause?—A. In so far 


as you can explain the cause by index numbers at these various levels, yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I do not see any trucks or vehicles on page 33; I do not see any vehicles 


in the equipment and materials for the farmer. There are a lot of implements, 
but no vehicles? 
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By Mr. Harkness: 

. Would trucks be included in that?—A. No, trucks are not in it. ; 

Q. I was thinking that the most expensive item a farmer has to buy at the 
present time is a truck, outside of a combine. Combines and trucks are the two 
biggest items and perhaps they raise his costs more than anything else. 

Mr. McCuspin: That might refer to you in the west but it does not refer 
to us in the east; we do not use combines or trucks. 

Mr. Jounston: Your farms are not large enough to warrant that mechani- 
zation in the east. 

Mr. Harkness: In any event, I would think trucks should be included in 
weighting your farm costs. : 

Mr. Fiemine: And tractors, too. 

The Wirness: There are tractors, wagons and binders. There is a fairly 
comprehensive list of farm implements in this. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. Name them off, Mr. Marshall—A. These are the items that are included: 
a walking plow, a dise drill, a hay rake, a binder, a mower, a drag harrow, a disc 
harrow, a gang plow, a wagon and a tractor. 

Q. No tractor plow, it is all walking equipment?—A. There is a gang plow. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. You said, in reference to meats, that you could take several-representa- ’ 
tive cuts and when you put them in you had established something which was 
representative and that other prices, for example, the prices of the carcasses 
if they had been put in, would give you the same result?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a fact that you have proceeded upon the basis that, by putting in 
those items which you have mentioned you have a satisfactory index for other 
prices which have been left out?—A. That was the purpose of this index. You 
certainly cannot put all the commodities in. I am sure that when these com- 
modities were being selected for this particular group we did take the matter up 
with some of the implement companies and, as a result of our discussions with 
them— 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. If I might interrupt, when was that selection of these commodities 
made?—A. Just before the war. 
. Q. That is not a very good guide for the present time, then? 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Let us get the statement which Mr. Marshall was making on the record 
and then see what we do with it after that. You were saying you had taken 
these, evidently because they were representative items, and whatever measure- 
ment was obtained from these would be found to be the same measurement as 
would be the case had you included many others; am I right in putting it that 
way?—A. Yes, that is the basic principle. 

Q. Then, you ‘say you started this and you set this up sometime before the - 
war?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would appear from the few comments that have been made there have 
been very considerable changes made between now and then, particularly with 
reference to implements and machinery generally?—A. Quite. 

_ Q. Have you any means of determining whether or not what you did at that 
time, before the war, would be the same today if you were aiming at accuracy ?— 
A. We would have the means of checking this matter up with the firms again, 
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Q. How long would it take to find out whether the position of 1939, if that 
is when it was, is valid as of 1948?—-A. We should be able to do that in a few 
days, I should think. 

Q. Take the case of some of the implements which were mentioned—I 
_ think Mr. McCubbin mentioned that a walking plow was in but there was no 

tractor plow?—A. No. 
. Q. Is it your contention that with the implements which you have in you 
have already a satisfactory measurement as related also to the tractor plow? 
—A. I think the point 1s this; you cannot change the base of an index every year. 
You have to build up a base. We got the information prior to the war. You do 
not let an index number run forever. You have to change your base every so 
often. 

As a matter of fact, at the present time, we are considering making another 
budgetary survey in order that we may start our cost of living index off on a 
new basis. 

Q. Does changing the base mean changing the materials from which you 
work’—A. Yes. : 

@. Changing your selection, does it mean that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. There may be new machinery, for instance, introduced into agriculture 
which was not in the previous basis which will alter the relationship?—A. Yes, 
you cannot change the base every year. You select a list of commodities which 
are proper for the base year then you have to carry it through for a number of 
years. We are measuring price change. Then, when the time comes that the 
consumer pattern has changed, we have to make another investigation and 
establish a new base. : 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. While that is a satisfactory picture you have given, perhaps, with reference 
to the D.B.S. generally, this committee wants to feel sure that the statistics it is 
using are now valid for the particular problem with which the committee is deal- 
ing. It would be highly desirable for us to feel sure that your statement that you 
can determine the whole trend by getting part of the trend, or the trend in a 
section, is still correct today?—-A. We would be very glad to check up on that. 

Q. If we are operating on something which is stale and by reason of being 
stale is no longer useful then we have not got any measuring tools in front of 
us at all for this job. We would need to be very sure that such is not the case? 
—A. We would be very glad to check up. I think, however, the addition of one 
or two more items in an index of this kind will result in very little difference. 

Q. That may be so but it is an absolute necessity for this committee to be 
sure of the truth of the statement which you have just this moment made—A. I 
would be very glad to check up. 

Mr. Harkness: I think the main point is that in the last ten years a revolu- 
tion has taken place in farming and in farming methods. During that period 
farming has become mechanized and horse power is not now used. As a result 
there is a very great difference in the cost of operation and, therefore, I think 
a different list of implements would be required to show what farming costs 
are now. 


The Witness: We would be very glad to check up. 


By Mr, Fleming: 
Q. I understand Mr. Marshall to say that the bureau is considering revising 
the basis of the cost of living index—A. Yes that also is a well-established 
principle in index number making. You do not let it go on indefinitely. 
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Q. I understand the basis for the present cost of living index was established 
in 1988?—A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ten years ago?—A. Yes. 

Q. There has been quite a change in consumers’ habits and in the scale of 
living in that ten year period doubtless associated with the prosperity enjoyed 
in wartime —A. Quite. 

Q. I am making this statement for your comment but it surprises me that 
you are using in 1948 a basis of compiling costs of living index which you have 
been carrying forward since 1988, a period of ten years.—A. Yes. 

Q. In the face of great changes in consumer habits and consumer living. 


Mr. Braupry: Not in the commodities? 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I am making the statement for your comment because I would like to 
know what you have been doing to equate conditions you are purporting to 
measure in 1948 with the 1938 yardstick—A. I can say that the whole statistical 
principle is that you only measure price changes and not changes in spending. 
During the war there were certain commodities however that you could not get 
and Mr. Greenway, who is the director of our prices division, was very well 
aware of that and from time to time he spliced in alternatives so that any radical 
change would be reflected in the index number. There is another point that you 
have raised. I think you are confusing to some extent ia change in standards with 
a change in prices. We cannot measure the two things; we must stick to one. 
We must measure prices and you must not allow changes of standards to come 
into the picture or you will have confusion and there will be nothing clear cut. 
Suppose we did have a new budgetary survey based on the current year, 1947. 
Well, despite change in consumption standards, all the evidence we have in the 


ah eke 


bureau indicates that there would be very little difference in the level of price 


changes. The curve would be practically the same. 

Q. This gets down to your weighting. We know the public has been eating 
more meat and drinking more milk. There has been a steady rise in the per 
capita consumption of both meat and milk and other things. You are using the 
~ same weight for these commodities and for the cost of living index as you did in 
1938?—-A. We-have got to. We are only measuring the price change. 

Q. You have not changed the weighting?—A. You can have a considerable 
change in weighting but very little change in the index. 

Q. I still think it ought to be done. 

Mr. Maypank: In some of these cases I think you should indicate the 
variation in weight over those years just so one might better evaluate the 
measuring stick you have been explaining. 

The Witness: We could not give a picture of that kind without a budgetary 
survey which is an enormous undertaking. We have to collect budgetary statistics 
from a sample of the whole population in order that there will be the proper 
representation. Such a survey takes a lot of organization and costs a lot of money. 
You cannot make it every year. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I can appreciate the limitations of this index. You are putting it forward 
as a means of measuring prices but you are not suggesting as I understand it, 
this represents the cost of living to the Canadian household because there are so 
many other factors such as I have mentioned, increases in the consumption of 
meat and milk and so on, which would have very great influence on the cost of 
living to the Canadian family and which would not be indicated in the cost of 
living index at all—A. This is an index number measuring changes in the price 
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of food, fuel, light, clothing, and rent, on a fixed base budget. Suppose in 1939 
this was the budget and then people became extremely prosperous during the 
war period and raised their standard of living very considerably, it would 
certainly cost them more in dollars. On the other hand suppose we were to work 
back. Take the standard of living as they have it now and work back to 1939, 
so far as the price trend is concerned I think it would be very little different 
from the price index we have now. 

Q. In 1938 you established this present method of calculating the cost of 
living index?—A. Yes. 

Q. You established at that time both the commodities included and the 
weights you would attach to the various classes of goods in the budgets of the 
Canadian family. You took 1,400 families, drawing them from urban centres, 
and you took 150 items of goods such as food, clothing and shelter. Now I do 
not think we are at cross purposes but I just want to be quite clear on this 
because we are trying to get the basis for measuring the trend in the cost of 
living. We as a committee are called upon to measure the increase in the cost 
of living. The point I want to make is that your cost of living index is not in 
terms of cost of living within the past year and consequently is not a complete 
reflection of the increased cost of living to Canadian families?—A. Yes, I think 
it is. It might not hit the bull’s eye right dead centre but I think it is close to 
centre. 

Mr. Cuireaver: Do I understand this, Mr. Marshall? You believe that a 
change in consumer tastes from one type of food to another is a change within 
the same price brackets and therefore it does not influence the index or change 
the index. Now I am going to ask you a question here. To take an extreme 
case, Suppose a consumer demand for goods is changed from goods at ten cents 
a pound to goods at fifty cents a pound, would not that of necessity cause a 
change in your index?—A. You are thinking of an individual? - 

Q. No, excuse me, I am thinking of a change where a family switches over 
from less bread to more meat. Now bread per pound is very much cheaper 
than is meat.—A. Well this index number of course has to do with the average 
for a whole lot of people. 

Q. I am speaking of averages. If, as the result of an increase in the 
national income, consumer tastes change and have switched from a cheaper type 
of food to another type of food which is more costly would that not of necessity 
change your cost of living index?—A. No, it would necessitate a change in weight. 
Suppose we found when we took a new budgetary survey that the weights are 
different as they probably will be, my claim is when you relate what we find ‘in 
the current survey to the back years the trend of overall price will be just about 
the same. 

Mr. Lesace: As a matter of fact it is a change in the standard of living 
and not in the cost of living. 

The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we are getting a little away from our purpose here. I 
do not think it is our business to question the accuracy of the mechanics by 
which they arrived at the price index. I imagine they are pretty fair and the 
only value the index can be to us here is to prove that a rise has taken place. We 
are to find the cause. It seems to me we have set out a cat to catch a mouse and 
then we are beginning to question the sensory organs of the cat to see if it will 
lead to the mouse. 


Mr. Fitemine: I want to discuss that because I take direct issue with the 
position Mr. Irvine has just outlined. Surely the whole basis of our inquiry 
has got to be the establishment of certain facts. We have a reference here to 
determine the cause of the recent rise in the cost of living and the first thing 
we have to find is what the recent rise is, the extent of it, in what commodities. 
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the rise is, and from that basis we may proceed to discern the cause. Now we 


have had evidence presented to us this morning based on and still recognizing 


the cost-of-living index prepared by D.B.S. I think it is of first importance 


that we should be able to relate these differences in the cost-of-living to our terms © 


of reference. We will not content ourselves simply with the cost-of-living as 
expressed in our terms of reference and the cost-of-living index issued by D.B.S. 


and outlined in greater particulars in the volume of statistics submitted to us — 


this morning by Mr. Marshall. I think it is highly important that we should 
get down to the basis of the compilation of that cost-of-living index. I do not 
want to pre-judge this but I would want some evidence that this is a reflection 
of the recent rise in the cost-of-living as expressed in our terms of reference. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. May I ask a question? I think in keeping with what Mr. Fleming has 


in mind we must remember that we have a detailed table here of various products 


which make up the final figure used as the index. Coming back to the fish | 


of which Mr. Winter spoke a moment ago, if every family in Canada changed 
from sardines to caviar what effect if any would there be on the final outcome? 
Would there be a difference in the index or a rise in the index for fish?—A. Yes, 
certainly. If families gave up meat or fish for caviar and made a new consump- 
tion pattern and a new standard we would measure that standard. We would 
have to have a different list of 1tems in the cost-of-living index. 

- Q. At that particular time, Mr. Marshall, would there be of necessity a 
decrease or increase in the price of sardines or a decrease or an increase in the 
price of caviar?—A. That is the only thing that shows. 

Mr. MacInnis: Is caviar the only case among the items entering into the 
cost-of-living index? 

Mr. Braupry: I am using an extreme example. But would such a change 
of necessity be reflected at once; an increase or a decrease in the price of 
either commodity? 

The Witness: We cannot tell what the indications of a series, of commodi- 
ties would be. 


Mr. Braupry: What I mean is, if there is any increase or decrease resulting 


from consumer preference, or you might say demand, would that change be 
reflected? 


The Witness: I would just like, Mr. Chairman, to refer to a point which I - 


made before. If we made a completely new budgetary survey and took the con- 
sumption pattern which that showed and then we priced the articles in that new 
budget as of today and carried it back, I say that the trend that would be shown 
would be practically the same. We have every confidence that there would not 
be much difference; and that this index of ours does really show within a reason- 
able margin of error, a small margin of error, what the situation is. 


- By Mr. Fleming: 

_ Q. I think we can accept the statement that it will show the general trend, 
but if this whole index is based upon a cross-section analysis of the purchasing 
habits of fourteen hundred families in 1338 in urban centres on one hundred 
and fifty items of consumption then I would say, having regard to the very 
great changes in consumer health in Canada, in its standard of living, that the 
basis is out of date. Could we have a comment from Mr. Marshall on that ?— 
A. We do not know what the results will be from a new budgetary survey but 
we are convinced of this that when it is made, and when we price the articles 
in the new ‘budget back, the trend will Ibe the same. 

Q. That is the important point. I am quite prepared to leave it at that. 
You do not know; there is a policy; you expect it will be the same?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And in all fairness you are not prepared to say it is, because nobody 


_knows, or will know until that new survey is made.—A. As a matter of fact, we 


“have made tests of different series of weights, and even with different commodi- 
_ ties; and we have found that when we did test it that way that we did get very 


i 


similar results. There is very little difference. The only reason we have for 


- making a new survey, a new budgetary survey, is that it will establish confidence 


that the index is all right. People say it is out of date. One result of a new 


budgetary survey would be to establish confidence. 


Q. When did you make your last previous adjustment on the cost-of-living 


| index ‘base prior to 1988?—A. Oh, in ’26. 


Q. Twelve years ago?—A. Yes. There was a kind of rule or understanding 
among statisticians that the base should be changed at least every ten years. 
Q. Do you not think that applies particularly where you have had such 


- rapid changes as we have had during the last ten years? 


Mr. MayuHew: Mr. Chairman, I cannot see that we are particularly con- 
cerned about the method used in arriving at these figures, or with the habits of 
people. The witness has made certain statements in here which are facts; that 


- from 1945 to 1948 there has been an increase of 47-9; and, more recently, there 


has been a further increase of 14-9. In this increase of forty-seven points from . 
1945 to 1948 there must be certain items in which the increase has been more 


= 


_ than 47 per cent, and it is in that class that we are particularly interested: to find 


out if that rate of increase has been unreasonable, what has happened to it and 
where it is. That does not necessarily mean that we will have the complete 
picture, but he has arrived at certain definite figures and he has stated them to 
us as facts. It seems to me that we would be getting further if we examine those 
items to find out where these major increases have been; and whether they have 


_ been in meat, fish, flours or bread; to see where it is taking place. In that way 


I think we would be getting nearer to the point at which we want eventually to 
arrive. As I see it, that is what we want to do. But if we go into habits, and 
the methods of compiling this material I do not think that we are going to get 


~ any place. 


Mr. Fremina: Mr. ‘Chairman, I do not think we want to ee a lot of time 


arguing the scope of the question right now. I think both the questions Mr. 


fA 


Mayhew has indicated and questions which have been asked this morning are 


- entirely within the scope of our inquiry, and certainly they are sincere; but what 


I have been trying to do is to lay a foundation this morning for future investi- 


_ gation. There is one other point on which I would like to ask Mr. Marshall to 
~ comment— 


The CuatrmaNn: A little louder, please. 
Mr. Fiemine: —that is cn the basis of the compilation of his cost-of-living 


index. One very frequently hears complaints that. the index does not take into 


~ account the deterioration in the quality we will say since 1939 of many items 
_ which enter into the cost-of-living index. In other words, are you taking goods 
_ that were called by the same names, priced the same, the same brand name, shall 


I say; which, by reason of people working under fixed price ceilings, soon deter- 


iorated in quality. Boots and shoes are a good example. The boots and shoes 


2 


_ which people were buying for their children in 1989, even when they got them 


under the same trade name, were not of the same quality in 1945; they just could 
not be compared for quality: yet the housewife looks at her cost-of- living index 
and sees thatxyou did not show a rise in the cost of boots and shoes comparable 
with the rest of the index in relation to the actual quality under the brand or 
name. 


The Witness: Well, we certainly do give very good attention to deteriora- 
tion in quality; and, as a matter of fact, not very long after the war started we 
established in the field, price representatives who made that one of their particu- 
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lar duties—to assess quality. They were trained for that purpose. When we 
do get information about a change in quality we consider that equivalent to a 
. rise in price—as a matter of fact that question which you have asked is answered 
in one of these bulletins here which I am putting in as an exhibit. I am putting 
in as an exhibit a number of bulletins which deal with the method of compiling 
the cost-of-living index. I believe you will find that in one of them we do make 
allowances for depreciation in quality. 


The CuairMan: Perhaps you had better have that put in right away. 
Mr. Fiemina: How are we going to handle this part of the proceedings? 


The CuatrMAN: You had better identify these by numbers. Is there any 
generic name you give to these? 


The Wirnuss: Bulletins on the method of computing the cost of living. 


The CuarrMan: Here are some bulletins which Mr. Marshall is putting in. 
This will be filed as an exhibit: Methods of computing the cost-of-living index. 
We had better attach these together so that they will not be lost. ; 


Mr. Prnarp: Are we to understand that these are to be filed as exhibit 2? 
The CHarrMAN: You want the memorandum to go in as an exhibit? 
The Wirness: Yes, sir. 


The CHarrMAN: Then we will put that memorandum in as exhibit 1; these 
documents will be exhibit 2. Is that all right? 


Hon. Members: Agreed. 


Exursit No. 1: Statistical memorandum of prices, price indices and other 
data. 


Exuipit No. 2: Bulletins on the method of computing the cost-of-living 
index. 


Mr. Maysank: We thought it would be well to settle now about the printing 
of things such as these exhibits; particularly this exhibit No. 1, as you call it. 
I think they should be in the record, but if you put them in ordinary Hansard 
it would seem there would be very great delay. 


The CHarrRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Maysank: I think if this sort of thing were printed as an appendix it 
would be better. 


The CuHarrmMan: You mean, No. 1? 


__ Mr. Maysanx: I think we need to print No. 1. For example, suppose you 
did not print No. 1. The printing is going on. It was determined yesterday that 
we would print a thousand copies; and that does not mean just for the use of 
the members of this committee. Most of the material in the exhibit in question 
would be meaningless to any others than the members of this committee unless 
the other one is printed too. So I think in view of the understanding that it is 
going on, it would be almost a necessity to print No. 1. 

The Cuairman: I think you are right. I think that we would agree that 
No. 1 should be made a part of the record, but as an appendix. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, as we are going to have almost constant refer- 
ence to the page numbering of this exhibit No. 1 in particular, not only at this 


meeting, but at later ones, would it not be well in printing the appendix to number 
the pages exactly as they are here? 


The Cuairman: Yes, I think that is desirable. 
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By Mr. Merritt: 


te Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. When you make your 


next budgetary survey, Mr. Marshall, this year or in a couple of years, whenever 
you are going to do it, who decides what items will be included in computing 
the basket of goods on which you conduct your survey?—A. The consumer him- 
self will decide pretty well, because we will find out what he is consuming. 

Q. Yes, you do not give your people a definite list; you take what they 
report?—A. We have to have a long list for their guidance, then the quantities 
which they put on that list will determine what we put in the index. 

Q. I notice in your own furnishings and services, on page 49, or something, 


_ that you do not include a radio or a washing machine, or the electrical stuff, 


or some of those things which are now quite normal household goods. Is it a 
fact that in 1938 those things were not considered to be part of the average 
working man’s budget?—A. As a matter of fact, those three commodities had been 
spliced into our index within the last—I would say it was within the last two 
or three years. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Marshall, of the one hundred and fifty items— 

Mr. Merritt: Might I just conclude? 

Mr. MacInnis: Sorry. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. What was the result of that splicing-in? Did that contribute to the 
change from 1938 to the present time; or did you splice them in as though they 
thad been included in 1938? Were they included at both ends or only in the 


~middle?—A. Yes. Price splicing is arranged in such a way—we try to tie in 


back to the base period. And now, there is one difficulty, of course, about com- 
modities of that kind. There are things that change from year to year. If 
we are to have a bucket in which we measure price changes only we cannot 
have a change in the nature of the commodities that are included. Take for 
example some of the clothing items, that is the only way we can arrange to have 


a variation of prices that relate to the same thing, and just show the price change 


only. We have to have something in the nature of a specification. Therefore, 
it is very difficult to include in the index a lot of manufactured and processed 
commodities. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Such as radios? 
The Wirngss: Yes. 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. I understand from what you have said they are included in the 1938 
index as well as its 1948 counterpart?—A. Yes, the price of each of these three 


has been spliced in. It does tie it in with the base period. 


Q. Yes, one further question: why, if these articles were spliced in, did 
they not show in the totals which appeared on page 48 and onward, and the 
weight attached to each of the items? Can you tell us that?—A. Oh, yes. Well, 
this list of weights was prepared before those items were spliced in. They should . 


be in there now. 


5 
ba 


Q. They should be in there now?—A. Yes, they should be in there. 

Q. Are there a great many items to be spliced in? Could you give us the 
total?—-A. There are not very many. Those are the only three that have been 
spliced in since the system was adopted. 

Q. In the whole index or just in the home furnishings and services group?— 
A. In the whole index. 
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Q. That is since 1938?—A. There have been a few other items away back 
in 1938 and during the war. 

Q. That changes, too, the group weight?—A. No, it will not change the 
group weight. It will change the weight of the individual items. 

Q. But would not change the group weight?—A. No. . 

Q. Why would that be? Would other articles be left out?—A. They are 
represented. Let us take food, we will say, and take certain representative 
items. They do not represent all the items that people consume as food, but 
we do know the proportion of their total expenditure that is spent on food. That 
is to say, in 1938 on the basis of the budgetary study that was 31. Then we 
must make allowances. Therefore we must have that second system of weighing 
the group weight ‘as well as the individual weights in order to be sure food is 
represented adequately in the over-all index. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. Marshall if all of the 157 items in the cost- 
of-living index are included on pages 48 to the end or if not can we have all 
of the items that are included in the cost-of-living index?—A. I thought this 
was an up to date list. We will have to have an amended one. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. You can give us a complete list?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. I notice in this list there is no clothing for children included. Why would 
that be? You have men’s clothing, women’s clothing, footwear, and so forth, 
but there is none for children—A. Our experience has indicated that the trend 
in those two groups is adequate to represent the over-all trend, and there is also 
an additional technical difficulty in regard to getting continuity of quotations on 
children’s items. It seems to be more difficult than the other two groups. 

Q. Would that not change the final index materially as far as the family 
which you say this is based on, containing in the average case two or three ~ 
children? If you leave out children’s clothing I think you might just as well 
leave out women’s clothing altogether. 

Mr. Irvine: Better. 

Mr. Harkness: As a matter of fact, probably better. 

The Wirness: Children’s clothing is certainly represented in the weight 
here, and the tests that were made on the basis of the budgetary data indicated 
that the trends we got from the items we have here were representative of the 
trend changes. | 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Under footwear you have got annual replacement allowances, men’s work 
boots, two pairs; men’s oxfords, 7 pairs; men’s rubbers, 3-5 pairs; women’s shoes 
two pairs. It is a well known fact that children, particularly boys, wear out shoes 
much more rapidly than their fathers do. By leaving out children’s shoes 
I think there would be quite a material difference in the index.—A. I can only 
_ say this index number has been made up according to accepted principles in all 
the leading statistical countries of the world. We are doing just the same as they 
do. We have made tests to see that what we have in here does represent the 
movement of prices in the group as a whole. We have done everything we can. 
If anybody can show us we are wrong here by actual demonstration we. will be 
only too glad to change our methods, but I am afraid you will not. be able to do it. 

The Cuairman: You are not suggesting women do not wear out shoes? 
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Mr. Harkness: No, I am not, but I am suggesting children wear them out 
- much more rapidly than adults and the fact that children are not taken into 
"consideration i in this | definitely makes some material difference. In fact, I would 
_ suggest perhaps that is one of the reasons why the average housewife thinks your 
_ index is not correct. ne 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. If you left out children’s shoes prior to the war and leave them out after-: 
wards it would not effect your price level? —-A. No. Price cUna are reflected 
in these other things. 
Mr. Maynew: It is the increase in shoes during this period. 
The Cuairman: The increase in price. Is that not what we are interested in? 
Mr. Fiemina: It is the increase in the price of certain kinds of shoes unless 
the changes reflected in the price of men’s shoes and women’s shoes are themselves 
a fair reflection of trends in the prices of shoes of children. Mr. Marshall said 
@ moment ago that he was satisfied that the trends in the price of men’s and 
_ ‘women’s shoes gave a fair representation of the trends in the price of children’s 
shoes. I should like to know on what scientific studies that conclusion is based 
because I agree with Mr. Harkness that you would find it difficult to convince. 
most of the mothers of this country who are buying shoes for children that 
children’s shoes and children’s clothing have not risen in price faster than those 
of adults, and have deteriorated in quality faster in this ten years. I gather 
there are some studies that have been made. Can Mr. Marshall tell us about 
those? 
The Wirnuss: Let us take clothing. After all children’s clothing is made of 
the same materials as men’s and women’s clothing, and boots in the same way. 
We did have all that information from our 1938 survey of the cost of living. 
You had a lot of information there of the amounts of various commodities that 
are consumed. We have had the prices in the Bureau. It is quite possible to test 
and see what commodities you can select. that will be representative of the much 
wider range of commodities. That was certainly done very carefully at the time 
before we selected the commodities that would be included in the cost-of-living 
- index. 


» 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. When was that selection made, 1938?—A. 1938. 
Q. Again that does not take account of trends in the meantime —A. It takes 
account of trends of prices. We get back to the same point which we have already 

made that if we have a new budgetary survey and set up a new consumption 

pattern and then make this current year your base and carry those prices back 
we will get the same price trend. I think we will get very close to the trend we 
have already shown. 

Q. That is an assumption but you said a moment ago—A. Pardon me for 
interrupting. It is more than an assumption. We have tested this. We have 
tested this thing in the Bureau by setting up arbitrary budgets, by using different 
weights, different standards, and we do get though those tests verification of the 
Index that we put out. 

_ Q. That is what we want to get at, the tests you have made on which you 
are basing the conclusion you have drawn. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Can you give examples? The department would probably have these 
sample cases on record?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I you would produce some of those sample cases that might convince the — 
committee there is no material change. ; ; 

Mr. Fieminc: We would be interested in seeing some of those cases, particu- 
larly in view of your statement that the Bureau finds it difficult to get. continuous 
quotations on the prices of children’s clothing by reason of changes in styles and 
pattern and that sort of thing. ; 

The Cuarrman: Do you not think we have pursued this point far enough 
at this stage? 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. There is one point on which I would like to be clear in my mind. What 

effect has this commodity weight, which is the annual replacement allowance, in 
the final determination of the index?—A. I just do not get that. 
- Q. How does that commodity weight enter into the final determination of 
the index?—A. Take the price of the commodity; it has to be multiplied by that 
individual weight. Then again, of course, it is in a group, and the group itself 
has to be weighted according to the influence it has in the total over-all 
expenditure. 

Q. For example, if the total weight, instead of being 8-2 as you have it 
here, was 16-4 what difference would that make as far as your final index is 
concerned?—A. I would not know unless I figured it out. 


Mr. Lesace: Where is that? 
Mr. Harkness: Page 6 under footwear. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q, What I am trying to get at is how much influence that has on the weight 
you attach here, in other words, the weight of the commodities you include 
and what the ones you exclude might have if they were included—A. May I have 
the page? 

Q. On page 49 under footwear. 

. The CHarrMAN: Page 48 (a). It is the back of page 48, page 6 of this 
table. 

Mr. Mayuew: The first item under footwear, mens work boots. 

Mr. Harkness: I took that as an example. 

The Witness: We would have to relate that to the price rise. We would 
have to have the price and weight and see what effect it would have, but in the 
over-all index I would not think it would_make very much difference, not a great 
deal of difference. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Marshall another question? When you formulated your 
index in 1938 did you give a monetary value to the sum total of the items in the 
index?-A. Yes, we did that. 

Q. What was the monetary value at that time?—A. About $1,400. 

*Q. $1,400 a year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got the figure as to the monetary value for 1947?—A. No, we 
. have not. We do not put out any figures of value of the cost of living. That 
$1,400 was for the over-all. 

Q. Would that figure multiplied by 1:48—I think that is the figure for the 
first of January—give the correct monetary value now?—A. It would give the 
increase of that consumption pattern up to 1948, but suppose. you did get that. 
It seems to me it is not very helpful because it is an average. It is just like 
when you are measuring the height of a lot of people. You have got some above 
and you have got some below. You have got all sorts of standards. 
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Q. But is that not the way our incomes are distributed? If you go into an 
industry where there are 2,500 employees they get their wages not on the number 
of people in their families or their needs. They get them according to their 
skills or trades. I suppose the supposition is that will meet the needs of the 
average family. What was the exact figure? 
The CHamrMan: What you mean by that is the wages system does not 
take into account the number of dependents a wage earner may have. 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes, and because it does not I think the average should be 
high enough to take care of the largest family. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Can you give me the exact monetary value of the 1938 budget?—A. 
Roughly $1,450. 
Mr. Fieminc: That is for a family of 4-6 persons. 


By Mr. Fleming: j 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I want to go back to the basis of the family, the 4:6 
persons in 1988. How was that selected and has any account been taken of any 
trend in the meantime in the size of the average family?—A. That figure was 
taken from the census records. Before the budgetary survey was made there 
was a study made of the actual size of families from the census records. There 
was a very careful sampling pattern made. I suppose it took at least six months 
to go through the records to make the sampling pattern from census facts. 

Q. Have you made any subsequent studies on the same point so we could 
relate this percentage rise in the cost of living to the needs of the average 
Canadian family?—A. No, we have not taken another budgetary survey yet. 

Q. On the assumption that the size of the family has remained fairly constant, 
to reach the figure of the average need of a Canadian family today, we would 
simply multiply $1,450 by 148-2 is that correct?—A. You would certainly then 
get the value, the amount of money it would cost to buy a basket of the same 
kind as was set up in 1988, yes. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. If the cost is lower it is because people 
are doing without some of the things they had in 1938; that would be a fair 
assumption or inference?—A. I did not quite get that. 

Q. Multiplying 148-2 by $1,450—I assume it comes to $2,150 a year. If 
you take the same Canadian family, averaging 4-6 persons living on $1,450 in 
1938, if they are living today on less than $2,150, then they are doing without 
some of the things they got in 1938?—A. That is what it would cost to buy that 
same basket that we included in the budget in 1938. 

Q. Is my inference a correct inference? 

The CuarrMANn: Is it up to the witness to make an inference? 

Mr. Fiemrinc: I am trying to interpret the statement the witness has made 
and trying to relate it to today’s conditions. 

The Witness: It seems to me all I am giving is a rise in the cost-of-living 
index. I say that in 1938, you had a basket of goods or services which cost 
$1,450 and the same basket of goods or services, according to our index, would 
cost roughly $2,150. 

Mr. MaysBanx: I have noticed that for a considerable time we have been 
dealing with the methods followed by D.B.S. Surely, it is plain to us all! there 
has been an increase in the cost of living. Now, Mr. Mayhew said a while ago 

the main point was to determine, perhaps, some of the peaks in the rise and 
then, perhaps, to examine into the reasons for them, particularly. There is no 
doubt there has been a rise in almost everything, in some things much more 
than in others. 
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While this methodology has much interest, at the same time an extended — 


— ss =. 


enquiry into it is not going to get us much farther forward in determining the — 
causes of the recent rise in the cost of living. It is not going to get us much ~ 


farther forward in the enquiry as to whether or not some of the price increases 
have been improper, whether there has been profiteering. It does seem to me 
we have to keep our eye not on the whole target but on the centre of it. I submit 
that our questioning should move on, either with this witness or another one, to 


the main purpose of this committee which is to try to find out the cause of the 


rise, particularly when there has been anything improper underlying the cause. 
I believe we can ask questions on methodology from now until doomsday and 


three or four hours afterwards and not have progressed much farther with the — 


real purpose of this enquiry. 
; Mr. MacInnis: Does Mr. Maybank contend the real purpose is to find out 
if there is anything improper? 3 

Mr. Maygpank: I admit I used that expression. The real purpose is very 
well set forth in the A B C of the reference. The first part of it is to enquire 
into the causes of the recent rise in the cost of living. I submit that an extended 
enquiry into the methodology of the D. B.S. is not advancing far in that direction. 


Mr. Harkness: There is one point there. I think, Mr. Maybank, if we are 
going to base our ultimate conclusion on the cost-of-living statistics which are 
presented to us by this statistician, we need to have in our own mind a. clear 
understanding as to whether we are accepting these figures as accurately 
interpreting all the factors which enter into that cost of living. 


The CHairMAN: Is that not a matter, Mr. Harkness, for argument? We are 
listening to a witness now, who has given his conclusions, his opinions, as to 
the all-inclusive character of the index and of the system, by which that is 
reached. The members of the committee may have their views.on the matter, 
but all we can do at this stage is to take the evidence, and, having gotten it, 
proceed to the next point. 


_ Mr. Harkness: I agree with that, but if we are going to use these figures . 


throughout our enquiry we should have, perhaps, some of these questions to 
determine to what extent items are included or left out and so forth. 


~The Cuarrman: Yes. It seems to me the point made by Mr. Irvine and 


later by Mr. Mayhew should be borne in mind at this stage and, if there is a 


disagreement, that will be a matter for the committee to consider at a later stage. 
At this time, when we have a witness before us who has stated quite clearly 
his opinions on this particular issue, I believe we ought to let the matter rest 
there. 


Mr. Fieminc: I think the point has been quite misconceived. I said earlier — 


we did not want to lose time by discussing the scope of the enquiry here. We 
have had brought before us this morning a mass of statistical information which, 
according to the conception the committee had, was to form the foundation for 
the whole of this enquiry. Now, it is not only highly proper, but I think strictly 
necessary we should seek to understand fully the basis of the compilation of 
this evidence. It is not, as I thought Mr. Maybank suggested, because we want 
to find out something of the method of compiling, for its own sake; it is to test 
the sufficiency of the evidence which has been submitted. Let us get that 
quite clear. I believe we are going to have to come back to this. 

There is another feature of this upon which I desire some information. We 
are not, as I understand it, asking these questions now because we are simply 
interested in the methodology; it is because we desire to understand the effect 
of this evidence which has been put before us. If we are going to accept this as 
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the foundation for our enquiry, namely, that the cost of living has gone up so 
many points in such and such a period, then to test it accurately, we have to 
understand the method by which that has been arrived at. 


Mr. Braupry: I agree with you up to a point, but I do not think the basis 
upon which the work of the enquiry is to be laid can be stated so simply. It is 
one of the adjuncts which we are going to use. We are going to have many other 
means of determining actual prices and actual rises beyond the index which may 
be exact or may be incorrect. In so far as we are going to have all available 
means of testing and finding out what the actual figures are, I do not think we 
should attach too much importance to this at this stage. 


Mr. Cureaver: Before we conclude our morning session, could the witness 
be allowed to complete his general explanation of exhibit 1? 


The CuarrMan: Yes, I was coming to that. 


The Witness: Section 6 on page 36 deals with various subjects such as 
national account, that is income and expenditure, and one of the items of national 
income, wages, salaries and supplementary labour income oe another item, 
net income of agriculture by provinces. 

Then, after that we have certain indexes for hourly wage rates. This is 
data which is compiled by the Department of Labour. 

We also have the average weekly earnings from 1941 to 1947 on page 43. 
This is not confined to wages only but includes wages and salaries of the 
reporting firms. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Where is that break-down by provinces which you mentioned?—A. That 
is the net income of agriculture by provinces on page 41. Now, perhaps I ought 
to make this cautionary statement regarding that. It does not indicate the 
total income of agriculture. It is a figure, of course, which we use in computing 
our national income statistics and it relates only to the income from operations 
on the farm. In the same national income compilation there will be, of course, 
the income from forestry, for example. If the farmer has been working in the 
woods and received some income from that source, it would be included under 
the forestry item. Therefore it does not appear in here. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Do these remarks which you are now making pertain only to the state-. 
ment in regard to the provincial breakdown? Referring to page 38 of the 
exhibit—I beg your pardon, 36 in the exhibit, item No. 4, Net Income of 
Agriculture; is that an all-inclusive item?—A. It is not. 

Q. Where would I find the balance of income of agriculture?—A. It is not 
possible for us, at the present time, to segregate the income which farmers 
received from other sectors of the economy such as, say, forestry. We cannot 
give you what the total income of agriculture is. 

Q. Then, is it not correct that the total national income of Canada in 1938 
was $5,141,000,000?—A. That is right. 

Q. Does that item leave out this?—A. Oh, no. «- 

_ Q. All right then, going down your total and adding it up, where do I look 
to find the income from lumber and logging.—A. It is divided amongst the other 
factors of production. For example, if a farmer who is working in the woods 
obtains salaries or wages— 

Q. I would find that under item 1?—A. Yes, it would be there but they 
are all, of course, hidden. We cannot segregate them. 
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~ Q. Would it be possible to have the chart which appears on page 6, include 
a line showing the fluctuations of the national income, the wages, salaries, the 


net farm income and the investment income?—A. Yes, we could make a chart 


of that kind. 

The CHairMAN: Wages—? 

Mr. Cunaver: First, the national income; that is an all-inclusive figure, 
plus wages, salaries, net farm income and investment income. 

The CuarrmMan: Yes. That could be done, Mr. Marshall? 

The Wirness: It could be done but, of course, we do not have the national 
income figures for the whole period. We will include the national income figures 
in so far as we can. 

Mr. Cinaver: You will separate those lines in your statement? 

The CuairmMan: I think that is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Lzsace: You can put in an estimate for 1947. 

The Witness: Yes, but we are thinking of the back years. 

Mr. Ciraver: Could they all be related to the same dates so that in 
looking at the charts the committee members could see a completed picture. 

The Wrirness: Yes. Now I think I have pretty well covered this memo- 
randum. The other theories have to do with weekly earnings and the employ- 
ment index. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, in reference to this afternoon I would 
suggest that we take Mr. Taylor at once when meeting at 4 o’clock. I have 
this one reason for suggesting the procedure. Every person here would like 
to have an opportunity of seeing Mr. Taylor’s brief in advance of the meeting. 
The briefs could be distributed now among the members of this committee 
and the members of the press, who would receive them confidentially in the 
meantime I presume. At 4 o'clock the material would have been in our hands 
for two or three hours. It would, of course, then be presented by Mr. Taylor. 

The Cuairman: Would you not have Mr. Taylor read the statement at 
the time. : 

Mr. Maypank: Yes, but the distribution would be in advance. For instance 
press releases are often given in advance for release at a certain time. The 
press would receive the brief but would not release it until the witness gave it 
orally. We likewise would have had some opportunity of perusing the brief 
between now and 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Fiemine: We are not yet through with Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Maypank: No, but if my suggestion were followed we would then be 
in ia position to properly follow Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Fiemine: Why should we interrupt Mr. Marshall’s evidence? 

The CuarrMan: Have you further to ask Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Firemine: Yes, a number of them. 

The Cuairman: I do not see that we should put the information Mr. May- 
bank refers to on the table before we finish with the witness. 

Mr. Maypank: Yes, but I thought that Mr. Marshall was so nearly done 
that it would be practical. 

The Cuarman: Mr. Winters, you have some questions? 

Mr. Winters: Just a very few. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. The first question I have to ask is with respect to pages 7 and 11 of 
the exhibit. In reference to 1926, the general index of 1913 was 64. Now the 
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game index on the basis for 1935-39 was 79-1. There is a diferente there 


4 


between the figures 79-1 and the figure 64. What are the main factors in that 
difference?—A. Well one is the cost-of-living index. 

Q. Yes.—A. The other is the wholesale price. 

Q. I see. Where is the cost-of-living index referred back to the same 
base—A. We do not have in this memorandum a table showing the cost of- 
living on the 1926 index. The basis we are using in the bureau is 1935-39. 


Mr. Prnarp: The cost of living only starts from 1938. 
The Witness: 1935-39 is the basis but we carry the index back. We have 


it back to 1913 on page 11. 


Mr. Curaver: Mr. Marshall, I should have mentioned when I requested 
the chart that I would like the net. figures, the net national income, the net 
return on agriculture and so on. 

By Mr. Winters: 
Q. My other question was with respect to the meat and fish reaban 


' on page 30. Mr. Marshall said, I believe, if fish were disregarded the meat 
and fish index in the sub-group would be 3-9 instead of 3-6—A. Yes, the index 


for meat would be 3-9. 

Q. Which means the cost of meat is higher relatively than is the cost of 
fish?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that mean that if the consumption of fish were doubled the figure 
would be down to about 3-3?—A. Well this of course is a price change; it 
represents a price change, and it would probably make some difference in the 
figure 3-6. 

Q. As the consumption of fish went up that figure for meats and fish would 
go down correspondingly ?—A. Yes, it would. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, on the matter of the index I understand it is based 
on a return from the urban centres? That is correct is it not?—A. You mean 
the budget? 

Q. Yes——A. That is right. 

Q. Is there any attempt shown in this 50 page document to relate that 
index to any studies you have made for the budget of families in rural areas? 
Does such a comparison appear in this document?—-A. Yes you will find that 
information in section 5 on page 33. There is an item on that page for the 
things purchased by farmers. 

’Q. Well, I am trying to relate not simply the farmers cost of production 


but his living costs to your cost-of-living index which I understand is based 


on the experiences of families in urban districts——A. We have that here on 
page 33. 

Q. Yes, I see that column 3 shows your living cost. We can take that as 
A. Those 
are ‘figures on what it is costing the farmer eecuntine w our index number for 


the things he has to buy. 


Mr. Harkness: Is that not the same figure as the general cost-of-living 
index 146°5 in August? 


The Witness: Well, yes. Of course there are some commodities that are 
produced on the farm. If you want me to give you the items I have them 
here. There are quite a number but it is roughly comparable to what we have 
in the general cost-of-living index. 
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By Mr. Fleming: z 

Q. Let us be clear on this column No. 3 on page 33. Is it or is it not the 
general cost-of-living index, or is that a separate cost-of-living index for families. 
in urban areas?—A. The point I think is this. Just as we made a budget for 
urban wage-earning families based on the facts which they reported to us we 
did the same thing here. We got information as to what commodities each 
farmer produced for their cost of living needs and the quantities on this budget 
are based on those facts. 

Q. Just tell us when that budget. was made and from what number of 
families?—A. It was made in the same year. It was actually a larger number 
of families than was used in the other instance. These rate revisions made in 
the 1938 survey incorporate the results of expenditure records from 1,692 family 
groups or corresponding families. In so far as the individual items are 
concerned practically the only revised items were food although a few items 
in the clothing section were reweighted. For example I will point out men’s 
suits and overcoats, men’s windbreakers and so on: We do not pull these 
figures out of the air. 

Q. No, I do not suggest that you do pull them out of the air but I want 
to know how this figure compares with the general cost-of-living index?—A. If 
you will look at it there you will see it compares to a great extent with what we 
have in the regular index. 

Q. I will not take up your time nor the time of the committee on the matter 
as I have not looked at it—A. I could promise, Mr. Chairman, to have a copy 
of this whole thing made. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Does that figure of 146-5, that is for August 1947, relate to 150-2 
which is the retail price index found on page 12, or does it relate to the total 
index of 1386:6?—A. That is exactly the same base as the other one. It is 
the base 1935-1939—100. 

Q. For August 1937 you have a total index of 136-6 and you have on the 
right hand side the retail price index commodities of 150-2. Does this living 
cost for farmers relate to the 150-2 or to the 136-6?—A. It relates to the 136-6. 

Q. So the living cost to farmers was actually 10 points higher in 1947 
than it was for the general population—A. Well that is what it is. : 


The Cuairman: And what is the situation now? 

The Witness: The figures are about the same right now. 

The Cuamrman: I think this might be a convenient time to adjourn. We 
shall meet again this afternoon at 4 o’clock in this room. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 o’clock to meet again this afternoon at 
4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 p.m. 


The CHairMAN: The committee will come to order. 


Mr. H. Marshall recalled. 


The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions which members of the com- 
mittee wish to submit to Mr. Marshall? 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I should like to ask Mr. Marshall a question, Mr. Onanuat I think 
he said that there were approximately 14,000 families examined to form the 
basis of the price index in respect to food; is that approximately right, 14,000? 
—A. Yes, 14,039. 

Q. And in that way you discovered that the average expenditure by each 
family was about $1,450 a year; is that right?—A. That is right. 

Q. My question is whether any information is obtained as to whether that 
$1,450 a year was sufficient to purchase a really adequate status of living for 

these families? 


The CuHartrMan: I gave a long lecture this morning, and I am not going to 
start restricting you, but I do think we ought to get down as quickly as we can to 
the immediate terms of reference before us. I am not going to stop you, Mr. 
Irvine, because I think the committee should be allowed every latitude; but I 
just do caution you, if I may put it that way, as to the desirability of our 
sticking pretty closely to the issue. 


Mr. Irvine: I would imagine that would come pretty near to the main 
issue eventually. 


Mr. Lesage: May I answer that by saying that with an income sk $1,500 
a man should have a car. 


The CuHarrman: I do not think, Mr. Lesage, that I could allow you to 
answer something which I think the witness should not be asked. 


Mr. Lesage: All right, Mr. Chairman; we will consider that off the record. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Are there any items in the one hundred and fifty which go to make 
up the cost-of-living index which have not risen since 1989?—A. Yes, I believe 
there are. 

Q. Have you any idea how many?—A. Well, there are not very many. 

Q. But some have not risen at all?—-A. Yes, there are some which have not 
risen at all. 

Q. Then others must have risen quite an amount in order to make that increase. 
What items would they be? In the food items what is the one item of greatest 
increase?—A. On page 31 you have a table there in which the individual items 
in the cost of living are shown and you will see the rise in the index for each one 
of these items. Here you have beef, rib roast, 174-3. 


Mr. Winters: Where do you get that? 
The Witness: Page 31, the second to the last column. 
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Mr. Maypank: What figure did you quote? Rib roast, I think you said, 

The Wirnuss: Oh, I am sorry; that was the index as at December of 1945, 
it was 174-8; and beef, rib roast in January of 1940 was 208: be 

Mr. Moseiee: Yes. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. That seems to be about the highest one with the exception of — —A. 
There is lard down below—245-6. 

Q. Yes, and beans, dry 292—. A. Yes, and butter, 268-1. The increases are 
shown for each of these individual commodities in the food group on this page. 

Mr. Mayuew: I have asked that question in order to try to focus our 
attention on where the high points are, and those are the ones we want to make 
inquiry about. 

The CHamrMANn: That really is what we want to do. As Mr. MacInnis 
reminded me, the steering committee at its meeting last-night had in mind just 
what is now being brought forward by this witness. oH 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Then where do you find the big increase in clothing?—A. The increase 
in clothing was 38-7. 

Q. Where would you find the high spots in that?—A. We have not got a 
break-down of all the items of any other groups than the food group. We 
have sub-groups on page 29. It seems to me that if you refer to page 30 you see 
there an indication of the sub-groups in which there has been the greatest rise. 
The total rise is 28-2 for the whole index and food accounted for fifteen points of 
that rise. 

Q. Yes?—-A. And then under foods you have the influence of the rise of the 
various sub-groups; 7:4 for dairy products; and meats and fish 3-6—if you 
take the meat alone the amount was 3:9. Then coming to clothing account of 
4-6 of the content of the 28-2. Now that is broken down into four items. 

Mr. MacInnis: Under fuel—light, coal, coke, gas, electricity—is oil 
included? 

Mr. Maysanxk: What page is that, please? 

Mr. MacInnis: That is on page 30. Oil is an important fuel and it has 
gone up in price very drastically. 

The Wirngss: We have not got it in the cost-of-living index. 

Mr. Lesace: And in the group of foods I do not see bread. 

The Wirness: That is under cereals; and bread is the main item in that, the 
others do not exert an influence of any account. 

Mr. Lesace: I see. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. Dairy products, 7-4; that works out about the highest increase?—A.- 
That is correct. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Bread, you say, would be one of the main items under cereals?—A. Yes 
that is correct. 


Q. And that is 1-6. 
Mr. MaysBanx: Where are cereals? 


The CuairMan: The first one of the foods. That would be relatively high. 
That would be one of the highest items? 


Bede 3) , 
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The Wirnsss: Bread would be, yes. 

Mr. Winters: Bread is.shown on page 31, as one of the low items. 

Mr. Maypank: That is the third one down. 

Mr. Lesace: But since 1935 there has been a sharp trend upwards. 

The Wirness: These point changes, of course, are a combination of the 
weighted prices. On bread, of course, as far as price is concerned, it only rose 
to 144-4 in January of 1948. 

Mr. JouHnston: That figure is 106-2. 

The Witness: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Mayuew: Which is very rapid increase. 

The CuHarrMANn: It is one of those which the rise has been indisputably high. 

The Witness: That is right. 


Mr. Harkness: In connection with that, and also the price of mill feeds, I 
wonder if the witness could give us the price the millers had to pay for their 
wheat during this period, particularly from December and January of 1945 to 
the present time? 

The Wrrness: We could do that. 


Mr. Harkness: I think that would be useful to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The CuarrMAn: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: I notice here that flour has gone up materially and mill 
feeds have gone up considerably more than oats and barley have. In spite of the 
fact that wheat has gone up considerably it has not gone up as much as these 
other grains have, and I think it might be useful if that situation is inquired into. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. You might take it month by month over a period of time and tell us 
the story of bread, together with some of its components; could that be done?— 
A. That could be done. 

Q. How long back would it be desirable to go bearing in mind the recent 
rise? We had subsidies not very long ago. It would be well to go back before 
and take all the material of the subsidies when the picture changed. I should 
think the figures just about the time of the change, in order that we might know 
whether it would be right to conclude that the subsidy change, may have had 
something to do with it. Now, could that be worked out satisfactorily; bread 
and the things that go into bread?—A. Yes. We could make a series of price 
tables for you taking it back, if you wish—I should think to August of 1939 
perhaps. 

Q. All right. I thought it would be best just to leave it with you and 
remarking on its purpose and you could yourself decide on the field——A. Very 
well. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the tendency of the com- 
mittee, at least for the moment, is to concentrate on those items of food stuffs 
in which the greatest increases in prices have recently developed. I was won- 
dering whether it would be a proper question to ask Mr. Marshall for the 


increases in price of the commodities used in the production of these things. 


Would that not also have to be considered if we are going to get a proper 
picture? 

Mr. Maysank: That is exactly what I meant when I said, “and things that 
go into it”. 

The Cuairman: I think that is right. May I submit a question? 
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By the Chairman: . 

Q. Let me also bring this up. Can you let us know the price of flour over 
that period?—A. Yes, we can give you that. 

Q. Am I right in suggesting that the price of flour has gone down while 
the price of bread has gone up?—A. We have something on that right here. ~ 

Mr. Harkness: Flour has gone up? | 

The Wirness: Flour has gone up more than bread. There is an index of 
January, 1948; on the basis of December, 1945; for flour it shows an increase of 
174-4, while bread was 131-6. These are wholesale prices. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Who is going to say as to the importance of the flour rise in the price 
of bread? That is not in your department, is it, Mr. Marshall?—A. No, that 
would not be in our department. 

Mr. Harxness: What we need is the price the millers have paid for wheat 
during that period related to the price of flour and also mill feeds. 

The Cuarrman: I think we should bear in mind that Mr. Marshall is here 
as head of the Bureau of Statistics and he will give us the statistics of these 
things, the details of which I think will have to be supplied by someone like 
Mr. Taylor or his officials. What we want to get now is the points indicating 
the highest rises and the lowest depressions. 

Mr. Harkness: There is another group of statistics I would like to get 
if you could supply them; that is the number of farm trucks by provinces. I 
think that could be readily secured from the provincial people. I understand 
they will be able to give us that because they issue special licences for farm 
trucks. 

The Witness: Yes, I will make a note of that. 

Mr. Harkness: It will be-referred to you, of course. 

Mr. JoHNSTON: Would it not be worthwhile while Mr. Marshall is getting 
the information which has been requested on flour, and in view of the fact that 
he is conversant with all these price changes, that he make a list of those things 
which enter into the cost of living where the rise has been outstanding, as it 
has been in bread? That would avoid overlooking any pertinent facts. 

The Cuatrman: I think Mr. Marshall can do that. 

Mr. JoHnston: That would show us exactly where they have taken place. 

The CHairnman, Yes. . 


By Mr. Fleming: , 


Q. Mr. Chairman, perhaps this follows logically after the question which * 


“has just been asked. In the scant opportunity I have had of looking over this 
bulletin of statistics which was given out this morning I do not find here any 
statistics of production in Canada, or the importation into Canada, of the items 


which are included in the cost of living index. I am thinking particularly of | 


the commodities which enter into the cost of living. I presume those figures are 
available?—A. We have import statistics on a pretty current basis, and we 
have the production of certain individual commodities on a monthly basis; and 
on other individual commodities we could produce a lot of information. ; 

Q. I would like to start with food stuffs right from their prduction on the 
farm; start right in with the wheat and the coarse grains and the live stock and 
bring it up. I should think that the figures on the production of grains and 
so on should go back to say 1939; and on imports as well as we can get them 
down to 1946, and 1947. Perhaps so far as the production figures can be set 


¥ 


up on a monthly basis, or have been set up. Could we have them on a monthly 
_ basis beginning January 1, 1946?—A. We will do that in so far as we have 
monthly figures. 
-Q. I appreciate that for a number of them you cannot possibly have them 
on a monthly basis, but on such as can be set up on a monthly basis I would 
appreciate having that. Is it possible to segregate, or have you any figures on 
domestic consumption, or do you simply prepare your statistics on the basis of 
imports or production and disappearance from the shelves of distributors?—A. 
Decennially in the census of merchandising we do have a lot of information 
about sales at retail on a number of commodities although a lot of the informa- 
tion is in groups. There is also in the Bureau information on the apparent con- 
sumption of a lot of commodities. We could get together what information we 
have there. 
Q. It would be helpful if you would give that on the same commodities and 
for the same period. 
Mr. CiEaver: To complete the picture should you not also have the figures 
on the export of foods? 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, that would be desirable for the same period to get the 
complete picture. It would be desirable to have exports of the same articles for 
the same period. 
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By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. There is one other list of statistics which I think might be iseral to us. 
On page 36 you have here No. 6, indirect taxes less subsidies, 1947, a total of 

-$1-538 million. Can you give us a breakdown of that as to what those indirect 
taxes are?—-A. I am afraid we will not be able to give you a complete break- 
down, but we will do the best we can. 

Q. You can give a very good breakdown as to what is sales tax, tariff taxes, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Cunaver: I have run through the percentages on that item already. You 
will find very little percentage change between 1938 and 1947 in that item. I 
rather doubt if that will be of any real help to the committee. 

Mr. Harkness: What I was wanting to get at was the number of millions 
collected on food products, and so on. 

Mr. Ciraver: You will find in relation to the national income practically 
the same percentage was collected by way of indirect taxes less subsidies in 
1947 as was collected in 1938. In 1938 it was 12-2 per cent, and in 1947 a little 
bit less, 11-7 per cent. Therefore, if those figures are correct obviously that 
could not be the cause of the present sharp increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. Harkness: I do not think we can go ahead with any preconceived 
notion as to whether or not it is. I think what we want to do is get the statistics 
from Mr. Marshall and then we can make up our minds. 

The CHamrMan: Having in mind the point we were discussing earlier this 
morning, and that I thought we had primarily brought the witness here for, I 
should like to go back to a question I myself submitted a while ago. I sug- 
gested the price of bread in the last short while had increased while the price of 
flour had decreased. I did not understand that your answer subscribed to that 
view, but I call your attention, Mr. Marshall, to page 20 where you have a table 
of wholesale price index numbers of selected commodities ‘and commodity 
groups. In 1947 the price of flour, for instance, in September was 182-6, in 
October 182-6, November 182-6, December 179-7, January 174-4, so that the 
price of flour has gone down? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. Cunaver: Bread on the other hand moved up from 100 to 131-6. 
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- The Cuatrman: That is a point that may have significance for the 


~ committee. . : 
Mr. Fieminc: May I come back to this matter of the taxes. Mr, Cleaver 


raised the point that the percentage had remained constant and that therefore 
it could not be a contributing factor to the rise. I suppose as long as your 
indirect taxes are on a percentage basis that where your cost of commodities 
which are subject to the tax is going up, your percentage while it remains con- 
stant is bound to take an increased amount over a time. 

Mr. Cirmaver: These figures are on amounts, and I have reduced the amounts 
to percentages. In 1938 the amount collected for indirect taxes less subsidies was 
$630,000,000. That is related to a total national revenue of $5,141 million. Then 
when you move over to 1947 the amount collected for indirect taxes less sub- 


sidies was $1-538 million but that figure is related to $13-052 million. If you will — 
percentage those you will find it is quite obvious indirect taxes could not be a_ 


contributing factor. 

Mr. Harxness: I do not think it is obvious at all. I think we should get 
the figures and have a discussion on it afterwards. 

Mr. Cueaver: All right. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Marshall will supply those figures later. 

Mr. Merritt: If you do not percentage them it is obvious. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Perhaps we had better have this clear. The sales tax per- 
centage remained constant in the period covered by the table on page 36, but 
you have some new indirect taxes at different periods there. I hope Mr. Marshall 
will cover that in his breakdown. 


The Witness: As I say I may not be able to get as complete a breakdown as 


you would like but I will get all the information I can. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. There were new excise taxes during the war. Are you in a position to give 
us a breakdown with respect to excise taxes for the last six weeks of 1947. Would 
those figures be available yet?—-A. I am not sure. I will have to look into that. 

Q. Are you able to break down your figures on cost in any shorter periods 
than the month?—A. Which costs? 

Q. Any of your figures with respect to the cost of living?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. You can only do it by the month?—A. There is one index in our whole- 
sale price series where we have a weekly index number on very sensitive 
industrial commodities, but that is the only one we do on a weekly basis. 

Q. Take the period covered by the last three or four months. I understand 
your figures are taken on the first day of the month in different areas?—A. That 
is for the cost of living. 

Q. Yes, and you do not take any figures during the month. For instance, 
do I understand you would not have any figures relating to the cost of living as 
to essential commodities on the 17th of November and within one week or 
ten days following?—-A. No, we would not have. 

Q. You only have figures for the first of November and then for the first 
of December?—A. Yes. 

Q. I see. Would you just enlarge on that subject, the method by which you 
go about ascertaining prices? How do you obtain your figures?—A. Well, we 
have 65,000, I think it is, price quotations. We send out questionnaires. I am 
talking about the cost of living now. We send out questionnaires to stores all 


over the country, independent stores, chain stores, department- stores. In — 


addition to that we have some price representatives in the field who go around 


checking up on these prices. They are received in the Bureau, of course, and — 


then averages have to be made. 
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- Q. Are they drawn from stores in urban and rural communities?—A. Oh 
yes. There are two indexes, of course. As to the cost of living we have for 
rural areas, of course, we get prices from the rural areas for that index. Then for 
the cost-of-living index which is based on the budgets of urban wage earners we 
get the prices from the urban communities. 

-Q. On page 36 you have a table on the net national income. Have you 
available figures on the available purchasing power in the hands of the public 
or will we have to go to the Bank of Canada for it?—A. We do not have that. 

Q. I am thinking of such things as currency, deposits, credits, and so on.—A. 
Of course, figures of that kind are fairly easily come by because they are 
published. I think we could compile them. 

Q. Where would you have to go for the source?—A. Some of them come 
from the Bank of Canada. 

Q. You do not have that ordinarily—A. We do not collect them ourselves. 

Q. The Bank of Canada covers that to some extent in its regular statistical 
summaries?—A. That is right. 

Q. We could get that either from Mr. Marshall or directly from the Bank 
of Canada. 


The CuHairMAN: I am not trying to restrict your questioning necessarily 
but merely offering a cautionary word. What has that question got to do 
with the particular problem which brings this witness before this committee? 


Mr. Fiemine: I want the information from the best source as to the 
available purchasing power in the hands of the public. 

Mr. Cueaver: Is that not indicated by the net national income, the net 
after payment of expenses? 


Mr. Fiemine: No, it is a different factor entirely. The Bank of Canada 
has some figures on that, and I think the other banks issue some figures on it. 
There are figures available. If Mr. Marshall has not got them I think we can 
get them from the Bank of Canada. It isa different factor from the net national 
income. 


Mr. Lesace: I have seen the figure for December 31, 1946 in a document 
issued by the Bank of Canada. 


Mr. Cieaver: You want to find out the reserves folk have to draw on in 
addition to their net annual income? 


Mr. Fieminea: No, it is well understood among economists what is meant 


by this expression, “available purchasing power”. It includes several things, 


currency, deposits, credit, and so on. 


Mr. Cueaver: That would be indicated by the national income plus 
accumulated savings. « 


Mr. Fiemine: No, it is not national income. It is something quite different 
from it. It is a factor that is capable of segregation, the available purchasing 
power in the hands of the public. 

Mr. Irvine: Would not Mr.Fleming also— 


The CuarrMan: I think we ought to try to avoid as much cross fire as we 
can because it is pretty difficult for the reporter. 


Mr. Irvine: Would not Mr. Fleming also require corresponding figures for 
the period upon which the present index figure is based for comparative purposes? 


Mr. Fiemine: If the figure is available I would like to see it, beginning 
in 1939, similar to the figures I asked Mr. Marshall if he would be good enough 
to prepare on production and importation, exports and domestic consumption. 

The Witness: I think what you are after is money supply. There is a 


table in our monthly review of business statistics, page 85, money supply, 
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circulation media, bank notes in circulation, Bank of Canada, chartered banks, 3 


notes in the hands of the public, subsidiary coin in the hands of the public, and 


then it goes down and gives information about deposits, and so on. 
Mr. Fiemine: There is more to it than that. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming, what is troubling me is that information may — 


be desirable for another purpose but I do not quite appreciate—and it is likely 
my fault—what that can have to do with what we are called here to consider. 
Assuming that it was low or high, what we are after is to find out the cause 


of the rise in prices, and ways and means, through disclosure of facts, of dealing _ 


with that kind of situation. I may be wrong. 

Mr. Winters: I can see that will be one of the factors but not at this stage 
of taking evidence. 

Mr. Irvine: Surely more money and less goods will have an effect on prices. 

The CHarrMAN: That may be right. 

Mr. Fuemine: I think we will want to follow that more closely. It may 
be difficult. Here is the difficulty we are running into with Mr. Marshall, 
right now, the fact there are no figures available for a shorter period than one 
month at a time, so you cannot isolate the period during which a rise has 
begun or continued for a shorter interval than one month. Now, we may have 
the same difficulty in ascertaining the available purchasing power and trying 
to tie it into a short. period. However, I think it is a very important factor. 

The Wirness: Would you care to have me make a table by months, back 
to 1938 of what we have here? Then, if it is not adequate for your purposes, 
it could be supplemented. 

Mr. Firemine: Perhaps Mr. Marshall could confer with the Bank of Canada 
on that. I think probably we will have to have a witness from the Bank of 
Canada at some stage on this and whatever information Mr. Marshall can get 
I am sure will be helpful. 

This morning, Mr. Marshall undertook to give a list of the causes of the 
rise in the cost of living as disclosed in the cost. of living index. I have not 
been able to find the sentence for which I am looking in his mimeographed 


statement, but I made a list of the factors as he outlined them. They are as. 


follows: first, higher wage costs; secondly, the scarcity of certain commodities 
in relation to demand; thirdly, high purchasing power; fourthly, the influence of 
external factors and, fifth, profit factors. 

I have found the sentence, Mr. Chairman. It is about the middle of page 
2. It reads as follows: 


They do not, of course, analyze the underlying causes which are 
ultimately responsible. These include higher wage costs, scarcity of certain 
commodities in relation to demand, high national income and _ therefore 
high purchasing power, the influence of external prices, particularly those 
in the United States, profit margins, and so on. 


Mr. Maysank: There are two things you ought to emphasize there, Mr. 
Fleming. First, he says they include those things and the second is that, 
“and so on’. They are only suggestions and not, by any means, the list. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Within the hmits of Mr. Marshall’s evidence as Chief Statistician, 
would he be prepared to enlarge on that very significant sentence and give us 
his reasons and the evidence within his power bearing on that?—A. No, I would 
not care to enlarge on that. These influences are influences which are usually 
brought forward whenever we get into a period of a high rise in prices. I think 
it is generally recognized that they all are influences, As Dominion Statistician, 
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I do not speak as an authority on the relative importance of these various 


~ causes. I do not think I should like to say anything more than I said there. 


Mr. Winters: So far as you are concerned, they show up in the higher 
prices. You select the statistical data on them. — 


The Wrrness: All we do is measure the final result of those influences and, 
perhaps, other influences which do affect prices. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Perhaps you can assist us if the information is just at your hand; could 
you measure each of those factors? For instance, I do not know how the 


chairman is going to define the word “recent” in our terms of reference but, 


subject to whatever definition he proposes, could you tell us what, for instance, 
has been the rise in wage costs within the last six months; how certain com- 
modities have come into scarcer supply in that period; how the national income 
has varied in that period; how purchasing power has varied; what has been 


_ the influence of external prices in that period and what has been the variation 


in profit margins in that period?—A. No, I could not do that. 

Q. Have you any statistics on that?—A. In this book we have given you 
some tables. For example, there is a table here on average earnings. We 
could give you that. Then, also, there is a table in here which gives the increase 
in wage rates; that is a table compiled by the Department of Labour. We 
have certain information of that kind, yes, but I could not begin to tell you 
what the influence of the higher prices in the United States has been on our 


~ index here. 


Q. No, I think Mr. Marshall has read more into my question than I 


intended. Forgetting about the relation of these factors to one another or to 


_ the main problem with which we have to deal, can you tell me, concernig 


each of the factors you have mentioned in this significant sentence, what has 
been the variation upwards or downwards in a period of, say, six months? I 
do not know how the chairman is going to define the word “recent”, but I am 
just taking that period of six months out of the air for the moment. Could you 
do that?—A. No, I could give you the results in the index number of the 
influence of all those factors and more factors. 

Q. What I should like to get is a short statement from you instead of 
plowing through this very voluminous exhibit you filed this morning, of the 
variation by points in each of these different factors in that period?—A. I 
could not do that by factors. I have given you in these tables the influence 
of all those factors combined. They are reflected in the cost-of-living index 
numbers or the wholesale prices index number. 

Q. Could. you pick them out?—A. They are in the table. 

Q. I am not asking for the influence, I am just asking for the percentage 


in each case?—A. In each case, do you mean? 


Q. In the case of these causes that you mentioned in this sentence?—A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Mayszank: [ think it is in the table already. One of these causes is 
suggested to be higher wage costs. Now, as I understand it, Mr. Fleming 
does not say, ‘Please tell us the extent to which higher wage costs have affected 
this index”, but “Please tell us how wages have risen over a period”? I think 
that is in the table already. 


The Wirness: It is in the book already. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. Is that not a correct statement to make also in respect to the scarcity 


: of certain commodities in relation to demand and the high national income and 
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therefore higher purchasing power? The national income is in the book?— 
pA: ‘Yes. 
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Q. Again, the influence of external prices—now, I do not know about that?— 
A. I meant the United States prices, for example. 


Q. Yes, that is reflected in the manual which is laid down in front of us — 


already?—A. That is right. 

Q. Profit margins?—A. I have not anything on that at all. 

Q. But all the others are there in the manual already?—A. So far as the 
United States prices are concerned, I can give you a table by months of the 
rise in the United States index number, cost-of-living and wholesale prices, if 
that would help. 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not know if it is quite fair to ask Mr. Marshall to 
give the weight in the cost of living of the various items he mentioned. From 
my reading of his statement this morning, he said certain things have tended 
to raise prices. Among those things are those which he mentioned. So far 
as Mr. Marshall is concerned, I believe if we get from him the statistics, then 


we will look for the results of those items when we are perhaps analyzing the © 


reports of companies which are engaged in the production of these commodities. 
The Cuarrman: I think that is right. Be ore 
Mr. Fuemine: I do not dispute that. We have Mr. Marshall’s statement 


he is not in a position to attach the weight to each of these factors. I accept — 


his statement. I wanted him, then, to pick out for us the percentage rise or 
change in each of these. In other words, I wanted him to pick out the essential 
evidence from this volume of 52 pages. I think Mr. Marshall understood what 
I was trying to ascertain. 


Mr. Maypanx: You wanted a further digest of the digest? 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, I am suffering from indigestion. 


The CuarrMANn: Perhaps I can come to your assistance. Mr. Fleming has 
made himself clear. He is not asking for the story told by the figures, he is 
asking where he can find certain figures in exhibit 1? 


Mr. Fiemine: No, I just wondered if he had a quick figure he could give us. 


The Witness: For example, the cost-of-living index number, this. table 
where we showed the number of points rise— x 


Mr. Fiemine: Or from any table? 


Mr. Cuieaver: Under two headings you will find 70 per cent of the rise. 


If you want the rise on labour, on page 36, you will find that labour has gone 
up from 38 to 47. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. May I ask Mr. Marshall if he has any figures here on profit margins?— 
A. No figures at all on profit margins. 
Mr. Lxesacn: That is one of the things we have to find out ourselves. 
Mr. Curaver: That would be included in investment income. 
The Witness: Profits would be included in investment income. 


Mr. Cumaver: Investment income we will find by referring to page 36. Since 
1938, it has gone up 299 per cent. 


The Wrrness: I think what Mr. Fleming is thinking of is corporation profit. 


The Bank of Canada does have some information on corporation profits. We 
_ do not collect information on profits in the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Cuamrman: Then, that is clear. We will have to get that information 
from another source. The witness has suggested the source from which we can. 
get that information. 

Mr, Fiemine: I just wondered what he meant by “profit ins”, T 
is no evidence available to him on it, I gather. tes ee ee 
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The CHatrmMan: Are there any other questions of Mr. Marshall? 
You are going to supply us with further exhibits. I wish to thank you very 


- much for your evidence. 


Mr. Taylor is the next witness. 

Mr. Marshall, Mr. Fleming is asking when we might expect that informa- 
tion? 

The Wirness: We will compile it as rapidly as we can. I think it should 
not take more than two or three days. 

Mr. Harkness: And that applies to all this further information for which 
we have asked, does it? 


K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, sworn: 


The CuHarrRMAN: I believe Mr. Taylor’s statement will be available in a 
moment and we can follow it as he reads it. Perhaps we might wait.a moment 
until that statement arrives. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is your title?—A. Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Is it still functioning?—A. Yes. 

The CuarrMan: All right, Mr. Taylor. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, in appearing before this committee I think 
I can be most helpful at this initial stage by attempting four things:— 

1. To sketch briefly the course of prices here and abroad. (I have left it to 
Mr. Marshall, the Dominion Statistician, to give you any details you require) ; 

2. To describe the policy and programme followed in unwinding wartime 
price and supply controls; 

3. To summarize some of the factors that have contributed wie are con- 
tributing to the upward pressure on prices; 

4. To make a few general comments on the functions of the price system 
and the nature of the price structure. 


/ 


iia 


The measurement of price changes is not a simple task, but it 1s a very 
necessary one. You cannot discuss price levels and price changes without having 


some fairly simple and accurate measuring device. I am told that in a large 


American mail order catalogue you will find price quotations for more than 
100,000 articles. A typical Canadian mail order catalogue quotes 15 to 20,000 
prices. Price indexes are an attempt to reduce this impossible complexity to 
comprehensible terms. A good price index, one based on a well-balanced selec- 
tion of commodities, properly weighted and accurately reported and compiled, 
will give a-reasonably accurate indication of the relative changes in price or 
in groups of prices. It has the virtues and, of course, the defects of any 
average. But I think it would be agreed by competent experts that a good 
index number provides a measuring rod for price changes that is accurate to 
within 2 or 3 per cent. Experience also has demonstrated that once you get a 
well-balanced selection of commodities in an index, doubling or trebling the 
number of commodities produces only a very slight improvement in its accuracy. 
Since Mr. Marshall is a modest man may I add that the price indexes compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are recognized by statistical experts every- 
where as being at least equal in quality and accuracy to almost any in the world. 
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When we come to international comparisons of prices we are on somewhat — 

more difficult ground, because different countries attach differmg degrees of 
importance to various commodities. For example tea and cocoa are much. ~ 
more heavily weighted in the United Kingdom cost-of-living index than in the 1 
Canadian. Similarly rice bulks large in the Indian index, but is very lightly 
weighted in ours. Each country weights its index according to the importance 
it attaches to the various commodities. 
Price indexes, like any averages, are not perfect measurements of change, 
but they are the best measures we have, and at least in relation to the more 
statistically advanced countries, they do provide the bases for reasonably 
- sound comparisons. 

During the first world war wholesale prices in the English-speaking 
countries increased about 24 times—that is the index went up from 100 to 
about 250. In the 1920-22 adjustment they came down about 100 points, 
and the level throughout the remainder of the 1920’s stayed at about 50 per 
cent above 1913-14 Retail prices, or the cost of living, advanced about 90 per 
cent from 1914 to 1920, then declined about 40 points—and from 1922 to 1930 
both wholesale and retail price levels fluctuated around about 50 per cent 
above 1918. 

The price collapse of 1930 to 1933 is familiar to all of us, and by the mid 
nineteen-thirties wholesale prices had settled down at a level about 30 per cent 
below the 1926-29 average, and retail prices, or the “cost of living”, at about 
25 per cent below the 1926-29 level. 

I need hardly remind you that the pre-war decade was a period of low 
prices,—disastrously low prices. These pre-war prices included 55 cent wheat, 
6 cent steers, 20 cent butter, 20 cent eggs, 84 cent cotton, 15 cent wool and raw 
- sugar well below one cent a pound. These prices were a reflection of world-wide 
depression and unemployment. They were the accompaniments of very low 
purchasing power, and millions of unemployed here and abroad. 

I do not think any thoughtful person would want to go back to the general 
1939 level of prices. 

The outbreak of war stiffened prices sharply all over the world. For a 
major war was bound to develop shortages in place of chronic surpluses. When 
the war took a disastrous turn in May and June 1940, neutral markets seemed 
to believe that it was all but finished, and prices dipped down. When the battle 
of Britain proved that it was by no means over, prices stiffened again, and as 
the intensity of war demands mounted, as United States rearmament began to 
absorb larger and larger blocks of materials and resources, and as we and 
other countries began to cross into the zone of full employment, inflationary 
pressures began to assert themselves. By the summer of 1941 the operation 
of an inflationary spiral began to be evident. 

The United Kingdom adopted something approaching a price ceiling policy 
in the spring of 1941; Canada followed with a complete over-all ceiling in the 
autumn of 1941; and the United States developed somewhat analogous price 
controls during the latter part of 1942. 

Under the Canadian price ceiling policy the general level of retail prices, 
or the “cost of living”, was kept almost completely stable for more than four 
years. This was achieved by a vigorous combination of supply controls, 
production directives, export controls, bulk purchasing, subsidies and rationing. 
It was a “tough” and realistic policy, very ably administered and firmly 
enforced ; but its success was predicated on the whole-hearted acceptance of 
the policy and the procedures by practically all industries, groups, sections and 
classes. And this almost unanimous support of the policy was in turn based ~ 
upon, and made possible by that simple singleness of purpose—the winning of 
* the war—which imbued and pervaded the whole community throughout those 
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_years. The stability of the Canadian index from 1941-1945 was also due to 
_ the relative stability of American prices during the war period. Had American 
prices been uncontrolled during this period the strain on Canadian controls 
- might well have become intolerable. 

The United Kingdom cost-of-living index was held almost equally steady 
from 1941 to 1947, but was accompanied by even more intense physical controls, 
and far greater use of subsidies than we adopted in Canada. Perhaps I should 
add that the United Kingdom cost-of-living index (at least prior to July 1947) 
covered a very much narrower range of commodities than ours. 

~The American index of retail prices never achieved quite the same degree 

of stability as either the Canadian or British. From early in 1943 to June 

of 1946 it recorded a rise of about 12 full points. After June 1946 American 

price controls virtually disappeared, and the index advanced 20 points in five 
months, and added about another 14 points during 1947. 

The most conspicuous economic fact of the past two years has been the 
steadily upward sweeping trend of prices all over.the world. Mr. Marshall, 
the Dominion Statistician either has or will be filing with the committee all 
the detailed information you may require. But I think it is important at the 
outset to underline the fact that prices have been rising steadily and rapidly all 
over the world for the past 18 or 20 months. 

It is not a local problem... It is not confined to any one country, or to any 
group or class of countries. It is a world-wide phenomenon. 

The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published every month by the United 

_ Nations, prints the retail and wholesale price levels for each of more than fifty 
countries, all on the basis of 1937 equals 100. The Canadian rise in prices during 
the past 18 or 20 months has been greater than in a number of other countries; 
but that is a reflection of the fact that Canada, at the end of 1945 and in relation 
to pre-war levels, showed the smallest increase in the cost of living and in 
wholesale prices of any country in the world. By the end of 1947, although our 
cost of living had advanced nearly 30 points, we were still below all the other 
50 countries, excepting only Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia and the 
United Kingdom. In the case of wholesale prices, in spite of an advance of more 
than 40 points, we were still below every other country listed, excepting 
Australia. (New Zealand appears not to have published a wholesale price index 
since July, 1947). 

. I emphasize these facts, not to belittle the very real problem of rising: 
prices here in Canada, but to suggest to the committee that while there may 
well be remediable internal or domestic influences pushing or drawing prices 
upward, I do not think you will find all or even a major part of the explanation 
of this problem within the boundaries of our own country. 


II 


I turn now to a description of the steps we have been taking in Canada to 

withdraw our wartime emergency price and supply controls. 

Decontrol, began in September, 1944, just after the breakout from Normandy 
and the liberation of Paris, but it did not gather momentum until mid-1945. 
The program of decontrol since then has followed a. considered pattern which 
may be summarized under three heads: (a) removal of supply restrictions; 
(6) removal of subsidies; (c) outright price decontrol. 

Restrictive supply orders had become very numerous during 1942 and 1943 
as a means of diverting scarce materials, and of keeping down costs through 
simplification and standardization. Typical of such orders were those prohibiting 
the production of motor cars and other heavy consumers’ durables; controlling 
the uses of metals; eliminating designs wasteful of textile fabrics; restricting 
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the uses of oils and fats; and controlling the commencement or expansion of 
civilian business enterprises. The first decontrol move in September, 1944 took 
the form of the revocation or relaxation of scores of metal control orders, and by 
the end of 1945 the great majority of restriction orders had been rescinded. 
On the supply side the Wartime Prices and Trade Board at present retains in 
effect only the tin controls and the oils and fats controls. 

Elimination of subsidies was a necessary prerequisite to the decontrol of 
prices. Subsidies on commodities without control of their prices would be 
financial irresponsibility. Certain subsidies could be and were reduced or 
eliminated by reason of the removal of their cause, e.g., high ocean transport 
costs in the cases of petroleum, tea, sugar, cocoa, etc. But after hostilities ceased 
the impact of demand from Europe, and a breaking down of the international 
machinery for the allocation of supplies, resulted in a steady rise in the open 
market prices of a great many essential Canadian imports; and changes in the 
status of United States controls during the second half of 1946 set off a series 
of violent and erratic price movements. It became clear that there was little 
hope of subsidies being eliminated by external prices moving down to the 
Canadian level and that as the remaining subsidies were withdrawn most of 
them would have to be translated into price. The problem of subsidy removal, 
therefore, became one of timing in relation to estimated trends in world market 
prices, to seasonal factors and to consumer and producer psychology. The 
more important steps taken in 1946 were the reduction of raw cotton subsidy 
by 4 cents a pound in March, the removal of the consumer milk subsidy of 
2 cents a quart in June, the elimination of a long and varied list of import 
subsidies in July, and the withdrawal of the producer milk subsidy of 14 cents 
a quart in October. 

During 1947 the removal of subsidies was accelerated to keep pace with 
price decontrols. Subsidies on textiles were reduced in two stages and finally 
eliminated in September. Butter subsidies were discontinued in June, wheat 
and flour subsidies in September, and feed grains in October. At present the only 
subsidy we are still operating is on oils and fats. 

Actual decontrol of prices began in February, 1946 when a list of several 
hundred items was decontrolled. This list included such things as jewellery, 
cosmetics, a few exotic foods, tobacco, toys and books. The list was cautious 
and it included chiefly items where the supply position appeared to make any 
price increase unlikely, or luxury items where the administrative problems of 
control were out of proportion to results achieved. At the same time the board 
withdrew from control over those services (except freight rates) were there was 
in existence another established governmental body, federal or provincial, 
having price jurisdiction (e.g., passenger transportation, gas, water, electricity, 
and telephone rates). 

In April, 1946 several hundred additional items were included in the 
decontrolled list, but none of them were among what could be described as 
staple necessaries of life. In May we decontrolled the prices of all capital 
equipment (machinery and apparatus), but not including articles normally 
sold only for household use or for use by farmers and fishermen. In June, 1946, 


the board withdrew from all controls over fluid milk sales, returning them ~ 


wholly to the regularly established provincial milk boards. 

The next decontrol step in July, 1946, represented a major change in the 
form of control. It had become clear that frequent additions to long and 
detailed lists of items removed from control were creating uncertainty in 
business and bewilderment among consumers. There was building up in the 
public mind a feeling that all price control was rapidly dissolving, and this 
feeling was greatly enhanced by the course of contemporary events in the 
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United States. It was therefore decided to stop issuing lists of items to be 
- decontrolled, but rather issue a single order listing those goods and services 
still under price control. 

This change in the form of price control released a great variety of things 

from price control, but it was impressively clear from the twenty printed pages 
of things remaining under control that they included almost everything of any 
' importance to the average consumer and average individual producer. 
When the July, 1946 order was issued it had been expected to follow up 
with a further major installment of price decontrol in October, but the series 
of protracted industrial disputes that summer caused a set-back to supply, and 
no further price decontrol orders were issued in 1946. 

The next step was in January 1947 when price controls were lifted on 
almost everything except the staple constituents of food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter. At the same time a flexible programme was prepared, which would 
make it possible to withdraw all controls (except rent control) by March 81, 
1948. The programme was to withdraw each control at the season of the year 
when supplies were at their seasonal peak. There were two reasons for this: 
first, it was desirable to remove controls at a time when supply in relation to 
demand was at its peak in order to avoid temporary price aberrations, and 
second it was desirable in the case of farm produce to apply the principle of 
the free market at a time when the primary producer could share in such 
benefits as might accrue from a free market. Because of the complex relation- 
ships of one set of prices to another it was not always possible to apply this 
approach to each individual commodity, but it was applied to broad groups of 
- commodities. Thus eggs and poultry were decontrolled in the early spring; 
_ butter and dairy products in the early summer; canned goods in the middle 
and late summer; and cotton textiles, meat, feed grains and farm machinery 
in the autum. 

The remaining rationing controls also disappeared during 1947,—meat in 
March; butter and evaporated milk in June; and the sugar-preserves ration was 
progressively liberalized during the course of the year, and finally eliminated in 
November. 

The board retains power to reimpose ceiling. In January 1947 we reimposed 
ceilings on used bags and bagging, which had an important bearing on feed 
and fertilizer prices. In November ceilings were reestablished on the principal 
_ eanned fruits and vegetables, and more recently on butter, grapes and cabbages. 
The board has also used its power on several occasions to serve individual 
price directives on individual sellers, the principal commodities affected being 
pulp and fertilizers. 

Paralleling its reduction in functions and activities the board has pro- 
gressively reduced its organization and staff. At the peak of activities we had 
a staff of 5,700 with offices located in about 130 cities and towns. Our general 
programme has been to dissolve each commodity administration 30 to 60 days 
after the commodity has been decontrolled, and to close out local offices as 
the volume of work fell off. 

As of December 31st we had a staff of about 1,160. About two-thirds of 
this number are assigned to rent control work and are spread through about 
- 40 local offices. The remainder are either at head office or in the five regional 
offices still remaining open. Since January Ist we have been re-engaging ‘staf, 
chiefly investigators, to strengthen our field organization. 


III 


I come now to my third part, in which I suggest some of the general factors 
that are contributing to rising prices. I make these suggestions, in a very 
brief and far too simplified form, but they may serve as indications of some 
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of the lines of inquiry which the committee will probably wish to follow. First 
I shall touch upon some general considerations affecting practically every 
country, and then I shall try to be more specific in relation to Canada. ; 

I do not think I need to spend much time discussing shortages—they are 
numerous and widespread, and some of them are severe. In the world as a 
whole most basic foods are short, especially those like grains, meats and processed 
dairy products, which can be preserved for quite a long time and which can be 
carried long distances without too great expense. Almost all textile fibres and 
fabrics are in short supply—wool, cotton, jute and sisal. Newsprint, lumber, base 
metals, steel, coal, petroleum—for all of these the active demand quickly and 
readily absorbs the flow of supply even at present prices.. For many of these 
things, however, the demand is highly inelastic. A 5 or 10 per cent shortage 
can drive prices up rapidly, and a 5 or 10 per cent surplus can produce a sharp 
fall in prices. Present shortages and high prices of many things could turn very 
quickly mto a surplus and falling prices with only a moderate change in the 
supply and demand ratio. : 

A question closely related to this discussion of shortages is the effect on 
prices of loans and other assistance to war ravaged countries. The immediate 
effect of such loans or assistance is to send large quantities of goods overseas 
for which we get no immediate payment. The Canadian farmers and workers 
who produce these goods get paid in Canadian dollars supplied by the Canadian 
government, but there is for the time being no return flow of goods to Canada 
to match this additional spending power. The effect on the economy as a whole 
is to maintain or increase Canadian incomes and at the same time to reduce, 
or retard the expansion of the supply of goods on which these incomes can be 
spent. This effect is offset to the extent that the government’s taxation revenues 
exceed its expenditures, that is, to the extent to which the government finances 
these overseas loans out of current revenues or to the extent that it draws on its 
reserves. 

There is going on at present in the United States a lively discussion on the 
probable effects on American prices of the impending European recovery pro- 
gramme. To the extent that we participate in any such programme similar 
considerations will arise here. It should be noted, however, that the degree of any 
future pressure of this kind on prices, will be related, not so much to the absolute 
magnitude of further aid, as to the change, if any, in the rate of aid as compared 
with what has been going on during the past couple of years. 

Monetary and fiscal policy is a subject upon which I cannot offer technically 
expert comment, but I can hardly avoid all reference to it. Money, that is 
internal or domestic money, is about the only thing which no country in the 
world is short of. In part, the abundance of these domestic means of payment is 
merely the obverse of the shortage of goods. There can be and there has 
been a good deal of controversy as to whether it is the expansion of money 
supply that drives up prices, or whether it is rising prices that force the expansion 
of the supply of money. But whichever comes first there comes a point where 
each feeds upon the other. 

The relation between available spending power, the supply of goods, and 
the level of prices is not at all a simple matter; it is a complex relationship. But 
if and when this relationship can be identified as the main cause of rising prices, 
the remedy, in brief, is for the community as a whole to expand production 
relative to consumption, and for governments to spend less, finance less on 
eredit and tax more. These maxims are easy to state, but notoriously difficult — 
to practise, especially when over-all national production is running at a very 
high level and is operating at or close to short-run capacity. a 

The third general factor in the present world price situation is one which — 
I approach with some diffidence. It is the large amount of buying and selling 
through direct or indirect government agencies that is going on all over the 
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world. Let me say at once that there can be and are many socially desirable 
aspects to government bulk purchasing and selling, but there are also very real 
dangers of inefficiency, instability and unduly high prices. ee 

Bulk purchasing, as it developed during the war, was absolutely essential 
in the organization of supply and shipping programmes; and when it was 
coordinated through the various inter-allied combined boards, it operated to 
prevent the competitive bidding up of prices, especially in neutral markets. But 
since the end of the war and the dissolution of the combined boards there have 
been indications in some parts of the world that on the selling side governments, 
like private industry, may press for the maximum the traffic will bear, and that 
- on the buying side they may not always be as careful as the man or the company 
whose personal fortunes depend on skilful purchasing. 

_ I turn now to more specific factors bearing directly on the Canadian price 
structure. 

First—the cost of imports. I have already pointed out that the general 
Canadian price level is below that of almost every other country in the world- 
Canada cannot control the prices of things we have to import, and many of our 
imports are of really essential importance to our economy. The prices of many 
of our basic imports have been rising at extraordinary rates during the past two 
years. 

To take petroleum as an example, mid-continent crude has gone up more 
than 90 per cent in the past 20 months. 

- Vegetable oils, from which we get most of our soap and shortening, cost from 
4 to 7 cents a pound pre-war; two years ago we paid 10 to 12 cents; now we pay 
anywhere from 20 to 37 cents a pound, or five times pre-war. 

Hides, certain grades of which we have to import, are about three times: 

pre-war, and have advanced over 50 per cent during the past year. 
‘Cocoa beans before the war were about 7 cents a pound; our price ceiling 
found them at about 11 cents; when we decontrolled cocoa and chocolate a year 
ago, they had reached 24 cents; later in the year they crossed 59 cents, and now 
they are about 42 cents, or six times pre-war. 

Before the war raw cotton was 84 cents a pound; it was about 11 cents when 
our ceilings were imposed; it has been as high as 39 cents during the past year; 
it is now about 33 or 34 cents, or four times pre-war. 

I do not say these are average cases, they are some of the more striking 
examples; but they are all basic commodities that we have to import, and for 
which we must pay the world price or go without. 


Secondly—external prices largely determine the prices of our principal 
export commodities. The recent sharp increase in pork prices was directly related 
to the new and higher export price. Base metals are another striking example. 
The pre-war price of copper was about 10 cents a pound, it is now 21; zine and 
lead world prices were about 4 cents pre-war, they are now 10 and 14 respectively. 
Similar figures, differing only in degree, could be given for almost all our export 
commodities of the farm, the forest, the mines, and the sea. 

The Canadian prices of all these things, and indeed the whole Canadian 
price level, could not be insulated from these external forces except by an 
elaborate and continuing system of export controls by licence and permit or by 
a government monopoly of the selling; and by a very complicated system of 
import subsidies and import allocations, and government monopoly of the buying. 


Thirdly, there are the primarily internal factors affecting prices. 
Almost all costs of production have gone up. There are a great many ele- 
ments in any cost of production—materials, labour, administration, selling 
and fixed overhead. I have already referred to the costs of materials. Labour 
costs have gone up, how much it is very hard to say. There are a great: many 
variables in the equation of wage rates and unit labour costs. It all depends on 
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“productivity”. Productivity in turn depends upon the combined efficiency of 
Jabour and of management. Wage rates can go up and unit labour costs come 
down; and lower wages are not infrequently associated with higher unit labour 
costs. It seems reasonably certain that on the whole unit labour costs in Canada 
have gone up, but the amount of increase will vary considerably from firm to 
firm, and from industry to industry. Administration, selling and fixed overhead 
expenses have undoubtedly gone up in total amount, and probably also on a 
per unit basis. = 

During the past two years we have been developing a real economic boom, 
particularly in the field of consumer and industrial capital expenditures. The 
pressure of demand upon the supplies of labour, materials and equipment, used 
in industrial expansion has been and still is intense. This has produced a level 
of demand that is not too concerned about price—that is inclined to regard 
price as a secondary consideration. 

The timing of the various steps in the decontrol program has left its record 
on the cost-of-living index. A considerable part of the rise in the index over 
the past two years has been due to the cessation of subsidy payments—how 
much it is literally impossible to estimate. The direct effect of some of the flat 
rate subsidies on simple commodities can be stated; for instance, the two flat 
rate subsidies on fluid milk totalled 34 cents a quart which is the equivalent 
of 1-54 points on the index. The direct subsidy on creamery butter was 85 
cents a pound or 1-0 points on the index. But there were also indirect subsidies 
affecting these commodities—on the coal used for power, on the gasoline used 
for delivery trucks, on the cotton fabric in the tires, on the wooden butter boxes 
at the creamery, on the tin in the milk cans, and so on. __ 

Under the price ceiling policy various squeezes were imposed on dealers’ 
margins; when the ceiling came off there was a tendency for margins to resume 
their natural shape. Under the price ceiling policy we refused to authorize 
price increases on manufacturers’ items that were being produced at a loss as 
long as the company’s over-all profit position was satisfactory. When controls 
were removed there was a tendency for manufacturers to lift such items out 
of the red. 

This leads me to a passing comment on the principle of percentage mark-up. 
In normal times, with moderately fluctuating prices, there are good accounting 
reasons for pricing on the basis of standard or accepted percentage mark-ups. 
But when a commodity or a group of commodities advances suddenly and 
sharply the adherence to traditional mark-ups unquestionably inflates the final 
consumer price, and creates abnormal returns for the manufacturer or dealer. 

I should like to emphasize, however, that even if the price ceiling policy 
had been continued in full effect there would almost certainly have been a very 
considerable rise in prices. To have held the old ceilings in the face of increases 
in both domestic and import costs would have involved enormous increases in 
total subsidy payments, and at the same time could not have avoided hampering 
and restrictive effects on production. 

At present there are ceiling prices in effect on sugar, the principal canned 
fruits and vegetables, butter, oils and fats (including soap and shortening), 
cabbages, some fertilizer materials, primary iron and steel, tin, and residential 
rents. 

At the risk of appearing a bit academic may I conclude with a few brief 
comments on what is really a fundamentally important subject—the purpose 
and nature of the price system. 

Our economic system can be fairly accurately described as a “free economy”. 
It is based, by and large on individual freedom—freedom of production, freedom 
of employment, freedom of contract, and freedom of choice. Subject only to a 
rather limited range of laws and regulations, the individual citizen has full 
legal freedom (and a very large measure of practical freedom), to decide how, 
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- when and where he will work, what he will buy and sell, and when and how 
he will spend whatever money he can command. There is a broad distinction 


between three types of society; the society based on birth, caste or “status” 
(such as existed in the classical, mediaeval and oriental worlds) ; the totalitarian 
society organized on the basis of centralized State controls, where the State 
decides how you shall be employed and what things are good for you; and, 
thirdly, the society organized on the principle of freedom of choice and freedom 
of contract. No economic system, of course, is completely stratified, completely 
controlled, or completely free; but it is not hard to decide which principle 
dominates any given society at any given time. 

A “free economy” is predominantly based upon and organized by a system 
of free prices—tree, that is, within the general framework of the law. In a free 
economy, prices constitute the main guide to production, and are at the same 
time the balance-wheel of supply and demand. Rising prices for one com- 
modity indicate relative shortage and invite both increased production and 
economy in consumption; falling prices, in turn, indicate relative surplus and 
produce a tendency to ease up on production and to increase consumption. In 
other words, it is this constant flexibility of prices that helps to keep production 
and consumption in reasonable balance and harmony. 

If a community embarks upon a system of fixed or administered prices, it 
must invent some substitute for the flexible price system as a means of finding 
out what people really want, and what they want more of, and what they want 
less of. Failing such a substitute, the principle of freedom tends to disappear, 


-and the government has to decide what will be produced and in what quantities. 


The free price system has many imperfections, but there has not yet been 
developed any other system that will preserve in essence what I call a ‘free 


- economy.” 


Administered or government- determined prices inevitably entail consid- 
erable government control over the details of production and distribution. 


And the wider the range, and the longer the duration of administered prices 


the more detailed must these controls become. 

I think I should emphasize, out of a considerable background of experience, 
that the fixing of a price is only the beginning of price control. During the 
war years we found that the making of actual price decisions was not too 
difficult, and formed only a minor part of our work. It was the efforts to assure 
supply, to estimate what was needed, to see that things were fairly distributed, 
to protect the consumer against upgrading or degradation of quality, it was 
the interminable investigating, checking and blocking of loop-holes for evasion 
that made up by far the larger part of each month’s work. 

None of this is an argument against price controls in emergencies, when 
prolonged physical shortages of goods are inescapable. But I do suggest that 
these considerations should be carefully weighed whenever any broad extension 
of continuing government price fixing is proposed. 

Another aspect of the price system that may be of interest to the committee 
is what may be called the price structure, as distinct from the price level. 
Recently prices have been rising rather rapidly. But not all prices rise at equal 
rates. Indeed some prices in Canada today are lower than they were two 
years ago or twenty years ago. There are even a few prices that are lower 
than they were in August 1939. Household electricity and gas rates are 15 
‘per cent and 3 per cent respectively below what they were in the immediate 
pre-war period. 

In December 1947 the general level of wholesale prices was 43 per cent 
above 1926. But some things like lumber and vegetable oils were 24 times 
what they were 20 years ago; and other things such as rubber products, furs, 
rayon products, and quite a varity of chemicals were 10 to 40 per cent below 
what they were in 1926. 
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Or again, Canadian wholesale prices on the average in December 1947 
were 39 per cent higher than in December 1945. But vegetable oils, hides and 
skins, cotton textiles, lead and zinc had almost doubled or more than doubled 
in price in those two years; while fresh fruit, rubber tires, furs, and most crude 
drugs and medicinal chemicals, had declined by five or ten or as much as forty 
per cent. ; 

These striking disparities in price behaviours are to be explained very 
largely in terms of special or technical events. The point I should like to 
emphasize is that things that have doubled in price are not necessarily being 
sold at an excessive price; and conversely things that have fallen in price or 
risen much less than the average could still be unjustifiably high. 

There is also a general proposition that flows from such facts as those I have 
just referred to. It is that prices and price relationships are constantly between 
one group or class of commodities and another group or class have no long run 
rs valid ity : 
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The following tables compare the United States “Index of Consumer Prices” 
and the Canadian “Cost-of-Living Index.” Both take the average of 1935-1939 
prices as equal to 100. The Canadian index is for the first business day of each 
month; the United States index is for prices on the 15th day of each month. In the 
following tables the United States figures are for December 15, 1947, and the 
Canadian figures are the average of December Ist, 1947 and January 2nd, 1948. 
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Actual Average Retail Prices (December, 1947) 
Canada United States 
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Canada United States 
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The CHamrmMan: Gentlemen, you have the statement of Mr. Taylor before 
you. Mr. Taylor is now at our disposal for interrogation. I should have asked 
Mr. Taylor one question at the beginning. 


By the Chawman: 


Q. You told us at the beginning you were chairman of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board but as your statement itself suggests you have had considerable 
experience in this matter. You have been with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for some years.—A. Yes. 

Q. In what capacity?—A. I was appointed Secretary of the Board on 
September 4, 1939. I became Foods Administrator in February, 1943, Deputy 
Chairman in October, 1944, I think, and Chairman in April, 1947. 


Mr. Maysank: Mr. Chairman, just to make sure our records are kept 


- in the way we want them, I believe we took the other tabulations as exhibits 


to be printed as appendices, but this tabulation which accompanies Mr. Taylor’s 
brief should, I think, be printed right with the brief, probably immediately 
following it. It is short and the brief is not so easily understood unless the 
tabulation is close to it. Would it be agreeable to do it that way? 

The Cuairman: I think so, but it ought to be pus in formally and with a 
note of explanation. 


The Wirness: The details of the American index for December 15, only 
became available yesterday so it was only then I was able to have this table 
compiled comparing both indexes and the actual prices so far as they are available 
in the United States index on consumer prices and the Canadian cost-of-living 
index. They are both on the same basis, 1935 equals 100. The Canadian index 
is taken for the first day of each month and the American index is for the 15th 
day of each month. I therefore took the liberty of averaging the December Ist 
and January 2nd Canadian prices to get a mid point so as to get, so far as it 
is reasonably possible to do so, a close comparison between prices in Canada 
and the United States in mid-December. 

I have them, in the first part of the table, in index-numbers. You will 
notice the Canadian classifications and the American classifications do not 
exactly jibe. Therefore, you will find blanks in one column or the other. What 
we call dry groceries in Canada is split up in the United States between beverages, 
fats and oils, sugar and sweets. We have a separate vegetable and friut index 
and they lump it together. 
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I should also explain, Mr. Chairman, in so far as the actual average retail 
prices are concerned, I have taken the liberty of adjusting them to comparable 
containers. There are very few of those, but I have adjusted the American 
prices to the Imperial quart because the American price quotes the American 
quart. You have to add one-sixth, I think it is, to the American price to get 
the equivalent of an Imperial quart of milk. They quote cheese by the pound 
so I cut their price in half to compare it with our half pound. Their cornflakes 
are in a larger container, so I adjusted the price to the eight ounce container. 
Those are the official, national averages in cents per pound or per quart as the 
case may be as of mid-December in each country. 

The CuarrMan: I think we will all agree with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Maybank that this be printed immediately following the statement in the 
record, for the convenience of those who will be following this record. I shall 
presume that suggestion meets with your approval unless I hear something to 
the contrary. 


Agreed. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. I should like to ask a question in clarification before we commence 
questioning on the substance of the brief. On page 7, the last paragraph but 
one, it is stated that, 

At present the only subsidy we are still operating is on oils and fats. 
I presume that refers specifically to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. For 
instance, are there not subsidies on steel and subsidies on freight as well as 
other subsidies?—-A. Yes, Mr. Irvine, and perhaps I should make it clear that 
in preparing this statement, as Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, I did not feel I should make statements of fact about subsidies to be paid 
by munitions and supply or by the Department of Agriculture. If the committee 
wants me to do so, I may say there are, I understand, certain subsidies in the 
field of iron and steel. I think there are still some on coal, though I would not 
be sure of that. Certainly, the seed grain freight subsidy from prairie points, 
both east and west, to B.C. and eastern Canada, is being paid. 

At the moment, I cannot recall any others. What my formal statement ° 
imphes is that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is operating only the oils 
and fats subsidy today. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. There is a subsidy on some ship transport, too, is there not?—A. There 
are many subsidies or subventions or quality bonuses. It is a little difficult to 
know which is which. I believe the government, as I understand it, speaking 
with some diffidence as a civil servant on this point, does not regard the quality 
bonus on cheese, for example, as a subsidy. It is a means of improving the 
quality of the cheese. The same thing is true in connection with hogs. I believe 
that has been going on for a good many years, long before the war. It is paid 
by the provinces as well as by the federal government. 

There are subventions, as they are sometimes called, on certain ship lines. 

Mr. Lesage: Steamship. subsidies? 

The Wirness: I think all subsidies, subventions or bonus payments or 
quality payments, must have varying degrees of effect on prices or on cost. It is 
probably possible to draw a distinction between subsidies where the intent is to 
affect the price rather than attempt to do something else. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. May I ask Mr. Taylor if the Wartime Prices and Trade Board expected 
or anticipated the recent rise in the cost of living?—A. Well, Mr. Fleming, the 
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_ Wartime Prices and Trade Board never had prophecy under its control. What 


I mean is this; we are naturally, like any other group, trying to look ahead. 
Again, the question of the time at which you make your estimate or at which 
you have your reflections would certainly have an effect. 

It was felt that, just after the cessation of hostilities, it would be possible 
to get through the post-war readjustment period without a major or almost 
revolutionary change in the price structure. As time went on, conditions have 
worsened in many parts of the world. You have had price increases which are 
probably more substantial in the last twelve months than almost any well- 


_informed person would have thought probable two years before that. 


Q. I do not know yet how we are going to define the word “recent”. The 


- chairman can make a pronouncement on that sometime no doubt. However, 


looking at the year 1947 we had an increase of 21-2 points in the cost of living 
and, while I have not before me the precise figures on the increase within the 
last three or four months, I think if I remember rightly, the rate of increase 
accelerated perceptably. Certainly, in December, the food index jumped three 
and a half points alone. I am wondering if the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, being actually concerned with this whole question, was surprised at the 
increase in the cost of living?—A. Well, I find it difficult, Mr. Chairman, to 
separate what you might call the views of the board. There would be a wide 
variation of opinion on that. 
Q. Give us both, then; whatever way you like, Mr. Taylor. 


The Cuarrman: I do not think we are really concerned with personal 
opinions, are we? é 


Mr. Fiemine: I do not care if the views of the chairman do not necessarily 
represent those of the whole board. All I am concerned with now is that it is 
a matter which comes directly within the realm of the interests of the board, 
and whether there was surprise on the part of the board at the course of events 
or, at least, at the trend of the cost of living in recent months?—A. Well, if 
I may say what went through my own mind twelve months ago, with the trend 
of external prices and the way they were going at that time, I recall forming 
a personal judgment that if it should be the policy to decontrol during what 
I would call the 1947-48 season, ending March 31, 1948, the index of 1945 was 
pretty well in our minds as what would be the level at the end of the year. 


- You adjust that from time to time and in some cases the increases are a good 


deal higher than one might have forecast. In other cases the increase is not 
so great. Some of the external prices are going up much more rapidly. I know 
all the trade felt that we decontrolled cocoa prices at a time when they were 
very high and there was a good deal of dismay in the trade when cocoa hit 
24 cents after being 11 cents. I am sure nobody in the cocoa trade expected 
cocoa to hit 50 cents in 8 months but it did. 

Q. The board follows closely, I suppose, the trend of prices in commodities 
entering into the cost of living?—A. Yes, but we do not concentrate on that 


- particular group of commodities. 


Q. Do you make any independent inquiries or does the board make any 
independent inquiries on its own or does it simply take the figures from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics?7—A. We rely on the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics for the average but we are constantly checking on individual prices on the 
basis of complaints. Certainly when we had ceilings we had our price investigators 
in the field taking prices both wholesale and retail and we have done a good deal 
of checking of that sort. Those checks are however, more in relation to the 
individual sellers prices. We never try to duplicate the work of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in compiling general levels of prices or averages of prices. 
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Q. Has the board kept any records Seuline with price trends over eer 


periods than a month? You heard what Mr. Marshall said this-afternoon to the 
effect that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not attempt to break down 
its statistical data into periods of less than one month.—A. Yes, we have a 
considerable amount of material of a specialized sort. It exists much more in 
the.form of what I would call office work sheets rather than formal reports for 


tabulation. For example we kept an almost daily check in certain markets on — 


the behaviour of meat prices during the period immediately following the new 
United Kingdom contracts. We nearly always kept quite detailed notes and 
reports of the course of prices of the things we decontrolled for a period of a 
month or so after that time. 


Q. I take it the records you have would not be confined to the items that 


were under control or had just been decontrolled because I presume you were 
thinking of the enforcement of prices of all commodities, controlled or decon- 
trolled? Is that a fair statement?—A. Yes, we have done a good deal of that 
kind of checking. It has chiefly been along lines of following through on 
complaints or following through our market reports of substantial increases. 

Q. Now you have indicated that you have some studies of the price trends 


that followed the agreement on prices with Britain and the new food contracts. — 


Are you in a position to put those before the committee?—A. Not at this 
_ moment, 
Q. You could get them?—A. Yes. 


Mr. McCusspin: What was that question? 


Mr. Fieminc: I am sorry if I am not speaking up. The witness has indi- 
cated that the board kept-some record of price variation on commodities affected 
by the new food contracts with Britain to determine their effect and I am asking 
for those records. The records are available I understand him to say, but he has 
not brought them here. He can make them available. 


‘The Wirness: Yes, we asked our foods officers, particularly in eastern 
Canada, to do spot checking on both the wholesaler’s meat prices and on the 
retail meat prices. Now we run into this one technical complication that when 
you have a retail price ceiling on meat you can only have such a ceiling by 
means of standardization of cuts. A carcass of beef varies greatly in the quality, 
desirability, and in the customary price relationship from the neck to the tail. 
There are various cuts of beef that sell at different prices. With an enforced 
price ceiling on beef you have to make it compulsory for a butcher to cut a 
carcass in just a certain way. There is a very detailed order that we use. In 


fact when we had price ceilings on meat we had a chart specifying exactly how | 


the carcass was to be cut, how many ribs go into this cut and how many into that, 
and so on. .The chart was attached to the order. Now, when price ceilings on 


meat were lifted we found many butchers reverting to their own personal - 


preference or the preference of their customers as to how they cut the carcass and 
it is a little difficut to determine whether you are getting a wing roast, or a chuck 
roast, or some of the other technical terms, I just do not know them. 

The CuHairmMan: Mr. McCubbin will be of help to you there. 

The Witness: The imposition of a ceiling on meat was very technical and 
from the butchers’ point of view a very rigid restriction in that it was not easy 
to get comparable prices. A man might call a certain cut a rib roast when it might 
be well up towards the neck where it is composed of cheaper meat, when it 
should have been down toward the last ribs. For this reason the reports that we 
have are not of the same degree of reliability, shall I say. We had men go into 
the butcher shops and get the prices of various cuts. They made notes and 
reported to us. 
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Mr. Fremina: As the result of those investigations, with such imperfections 
‘as you had in them, are you in a position to make any statement, Mr. Taylor, 
as to what you consider has been the effect on prices of the agreements with 
_ Britain on commodities that were subject to the agreement? 
j The Wrrness: It is quite clear that the effect of the new United Kingdom 
- bacon contract was to raise the price of a Wiltshire side by 25 per cent. It went 
- from $29 to $36 a hundred which is a matter of 7 cents on 29 or very close to 
an increase of 25 per cent. That increase is for the whole side of a carcass. You 
know what the Wiltshire side is. When you come to the prices of the individual 
cuts there are certain parts of a carcass which sell at a very moderate price. The 
_ consumer just will not pay any more for the feet, and, in the case of beef, for the 
_ shanks or what is called stewing meat. It has always been the practice to dis- 
tribute the increased price over the whole carcass in varying proportions for 
_ the different cuts. In our own experience during the war on a number of occasions 
_ when the base price of the carcass was raised we did not raise each individual cut 
- pro rata. We allotted the increase to those parts of the carcass which, to use a 
- colloquialism could stand the increase. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Winters you have something? 


Mr. Winters: Yes. 

Mr. Fieminc: I do not want to monopolize the questioning but perhaps 
the witness could just finish. He has dealt with bacon in reply to my question. 
- What would you say about the other items covered by the contracts with Britain? 

Mr. Mayzsanx: You will not have time to get all the way around the carcass 
and the other animals as well before evening. 
| The Wrrness: Briefly the beef increase was 34 cents, was it not? The price 

went up from about 22 cents to approximately 254 cents for a good quality beef 
carcass, That was an increase of about 12 per cent. 

The Cuarrman: I suggest we put some chains on the carcass, hold him 
_ tonight and discuss him tomorrow morning. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Could Mr. Taylor bring those studies with him tomorro 
my business to advise the committee how to conduct its affairs. 
The CuarrMan: We like to have your advice. 
The Wirness: When you get into a matter as technical as meat you should 
have somebody here who speaks the language. 
The CHairman: Mr. Grisdale. 
The Wirness: Probably Mr. Grisdale. Mr. Grisdale will also have to tell 
you that these prices that we have, these checks, probably have certain disad- 
vantages from the point of view of evidential value, and while you can get a 
broad picture of the thing from something he may have to say if you want to 
find out what a particular wholesale company was charging for a certain type 
of meat I think you would have to call the company. These matters are often 
handled by telephone. We can call quickly by telephone the different whole- 
sale meat dealers in Toronto and Montreal and get quotations. Sometimes they 
check by telephone and sometimes by personal call on retail stores. 
The CuairmMan: We will look into that. There are two gentlemen on the 
committee who have been signalling for some time, Mr. Winters and Mr. Cleaver. 
Mr. Irvine: We will surely have the witness again tomorrow. 
Mr. Curaver: I have some information I would like him to bring, if I may 
have one minute. Mr. Taylor, when removing price controls I would anticipate 
the board would keep an eye on the. prices after the control has gone off. Can 
you give the committee information as to any commodities that you believe 
increased in price unreasonably after the controls went off? 
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Mr. Irvine: What is unreasonable? ; 

Mr. Curaver: I am not suggesting that you should do it now but would you 
mind looking over your records and bringing to our next committee meeting any. 
startling or glaring instances of unreasonable price increases when price controls 
were removed. 

The Wrirness: I think I should make one comment on that. First of all 
we reimposed a number of ceilings where we felt that a serious tendency was 
being demonstrated. Then it has never been our policy even during the war to 
prosecute on the very first indication of things getting out of line. It is nearly 
always done by a warning, by bringing to the man’s attention the level of the 
prices. I do not know just how much we have done. We try to avoid what I 
eall an excessive amount of paper work in our administration. A good deal 
of it would be a matter of telephone calls. I have known lots of cases where 
Mr. Grisdale has.got a man on the phone and said, “This seems to require an 
explanation”, and as a result of the telephone conversation the price may have 
come down or something of that sort. There is a good deal of that. 

Mr. Cuieaver: What I had in mind was can you give us any leads as to 
where we should go looking for excessive price increases? 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not think the question asked by Mr. Cleaver, if he will 
pardon me, will bring out the information as we should have it. I do not think 
it is up to Mr. Taylor to bring before us what he thinks are unreasonable prices. 
I think the thing to do is that where a control has been removed he should give 
us the price when the control was removed and the price after the control was 
removed and up to the time the control was restored again. Then the committee - 
can decide as to whether or not the increase in price was reasonable or unreason- 
able. 

Mr. Curaver: My point is that I think the board is‘seized with much more 
information than we have as to costs. a 


The CuarrMan: I suggest we give consideration to both Mr. Cleaver’s sug- 
gestion and Mr. MacInnis’ reply. There may be some mid-way position by 
which we can receive some direction without in any way withdrawing from the 
committee its prerogatives of judgment. 

I should like to say before adjournment for the convenience of the gentlemen 
of the press who are here that I had the president of the press gallery come to 
see me after the previous sitting today. He wanted us to facilitate getting the 
verbatim record as quickly as possible. I understand Mr. Howe has arranged to 
have three extra copies run off to try to give some assistance to the press in 
making the verbatim record available earlier than would otherwise be the 
case. We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10.30. 


The committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, February 
12, 1948, at 10.30 a.m. 


(Nore: An appendix to this day’s proceedings has been printed, containing 
“Statistical Memorandum on prices, price indexes and other data” filed as 
Exhibit No. 1.) 
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I. The Meaning of Price Index N Wibmee 

Price index numbers are averages of separate price increases. If bread 
goes up 10 per cent and milk 20 per cent, the average increase is 15 per cent and 
the index number is 115. In practice, separate items are weighted according 


- to their relative importance. In the above case, if milk purchases were twice 


the value of bread purchases, the weighted average. would be 2 x 20 per cent 
for milk plus 1 x 10 per cent for bread, which adds up to 50 per cent, and this 
divided by 3 (the sum of the weights) equals 17 per cent. The index number 


~ would be 117. 


The following table shows in more detail how the Canadian general whole- 
sale price index is constructed. Only the thirty largest items have been selected. 


4 The general wholesale price index contains approximately 500 individual prices 
and a variety of groupings. 
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Taste 1.—SELECTED WHOLESALE PRICES AND THEIR WEIGHTED AVERAGE ; 


Wheat No. 1 Manitoba Northern, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 
cash closing, domestic use........ 


Flour 1st Patent, f.o.b. Ont. and Mont- 
treal, Lake and Rail points, car- 
HOLS A GMESLICUSE) totes davon aoe = 


Bread, unwrapped at Toronto......... 


- Sugar, standard, granulated, f.o.b: 
BVO GLC Any tt eee ina toto visas 


Potatoes, Quebec whites, Montreal... 


Hay, timothy No. aan wat No. 2 
baled carlots at Toronto.. 


Steers, good up to 1,050 pounds at 
NOOO mene ect attains onica es 


Hogs B1 Dressed, delivered off trucks, 
PRGRONEO mats shee ee ide tle nice ates 


Bacon, smoked, maximum weight, 14 
pounds.at, Horonto..... 652. 642): 


Milk, fluid, price paid to producers, 
delivered at dairy Toronto....... 


Butter, first grade creamery prints, 
jobbing price at Montreal......... 


Grey cotton 36’’ wide, 4 yds. to pound, 
TORI aL Gane ae Soe Ne nee, 


‘Fancy worsted suiting 64’s quality 
13-14 oz. per yard, 58-60’ wide 
60 ends 53 picks, per inch 2/30 
worsted yarn decorated with 2/50 
spun’ rayon) fo. be mill?.0. 2.0.5. 


Newsprint paper rolls, f.o.b. Canadian 
mms (@uba)iceie ey steers ete 


SpLucedix G.t.0.Demaill, N,Biv.vc.a ote 


Pine No. 1 and 2 common 1 x 8, f.0.b. 
Miontnes epee eeiakoee Landes 


Unit 


bushel 


barrel 
2/98’s 
cotton 
pound 


ewt. 


75-lb. bag 
ton 
cwt. 
cwt. 
pound 
100 pounds 
pound 


yard 


Price 


Weight 


Product | 


5-935 
0-055 


4-894 
0-867 


11-103 


6:173 


11-967 


0-2564 


2-182 


0-263 


0-0937 


1-462 


38 - 288 
19-604 


43-362 


8-55 
0-069 


7-893 
2-177 


23-00 

14-976 

26-15 
0-551 
4-00 
0-695 


0-234 


165-8 


144-1 
125-5 


161-3 
251-1 


207-2 


242-6 


218-5 


214-9 


187-6 


264-3 


249-7 


238-0 


223-2 
301-0 


209-9 


10 


1, 658-0 


720-5 
376-5 


483-9 
251-1 


_ 207-2 
485-2 
; 218-5 
214-9 
375-2 
528-6 


499-4 


238-0 


1, 562-4 
301-0 


209-9 


# 
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zr: 
< Taowe A _SELECTED WHOLESALE PRICES AND THEIR WEIGHTED AVERAGE—Concluded 
U 1935- J 1948 Relative 
a nit 1939 anuary ‘ Weight | Product 
Price Price Price 
, : $ $ 
Fir dimension S1S1iE or S48 No. 1 
_. 2x4 and 2x 6 16’ to wholesalers 
: Caridtsat-0-D. MUL IBiCr acest. M bd. it. 16-01 50-00 312°3 1 312-3 
Cedar shingles XX XXX, f.o.b. mill 
western wholesale carlots (Cana- 
% eluted TU TIULIN Gl SS) eee veces a hein ee ase kar square of 4 
Sa ‘ bundles 2-377 10-50 441-7 1 441-7 
Pulp, groundwood No. 1 air dry, 
GEGIEVCEOC Gr Oe Fy Wits hte anne aS cee ton 29-993 81-00 270-1 1 270-1 
Unbleached sulphite pulp, news grade 
Bi Ary ake O- 1. PAINT os meets shage ccs ton 47-049 125-00 265-7 1 265-7 
Structural steel shapes: Daeg f.o.b. 
cars, plant Ontario... S58 .| 100 pounds |. 2-200 3-40 154-5 6 927-0 
Steel scrap, charging box size (i.e. not 
more than 5 ft. long, not wider 
than 16’’ and not less than 3” 
thick, delivered at consuming mill 
HOMO ANAC AM secs boc: ree gross ton 12-549 23-00 183-3 1 183-3 
Wire nails, base carlots to jobbers, 
f.o.b. sellers’ works, Ontario...... keg of 100 
lbs. 3-194 4-698 147-1 1 147-1 
Copper, electrolytic, domestic, car- 
lots nol. Tetimerys tence melee. 100 lbs. 10-59 2125 200-7 2 401-4 
Lead domestic, carlots, f.o.b. refinery. 100 Ibs. 4-559 13-49 295-9 il - 295-9 
Coal, American bituminous, run-of- 
mine, carlots to retailers, ex yard 
iMiontteally chic stare: arte aeaicarenciscs tes ton 6-159 10-53 171-0. 1 171-0 
Coal, bituminous, run-of-mine, f.o.b. 
TAIT IN Shy those ett Naot, aN ton 5-333 6-98 130-9 1 j 130-9 
Coal, American anthracite egg, car- 
OTS On De LOLOMLOe wa air uanice: ortne + ton 10-459 14-95 142-9 1 142-9 
Gasoline, regular grade, tank ‘wagon 
PG MORONTON Secor icd exceo dah ccc nel gallon 0-155 0-210 135-5 38 406-5 
Sulphuric acid 66° tank cars, f.o.b. 
WOLKGONLATIOn pac. Nemn ites A ton 16-40 18-00 109-8 1 109-8 
Tires, synthetic balloon passenger, 
600/16 4-ply, first grade, f.o.b. 
branch warehouse................ each 12-407 14-30 115-3 2 230-6 
ELC) LEACTESS ita hes see a otede Mtoe Tete a ate ie om gs Realteam eee Me asta y sym, | ai ces Mecaimats hall arch ap emsital Nena 67 12,766-5 
Weichted Averagevotel nd Ox: ill, cele scents ha | orn aisietecele fictorgyarshe oieP | esate oie ear lap Ya wets © 190-5 


ih ip eb y SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
| 2—SELECTED RETAIL PRICE INCREASES, 1935-39 TO JANUARY, 1948 a8 : 
Price 
Relative / ce 
Item 1935-39 to Weight Product 
January, p 
1948 
TA EES ©) Sy ARES CRG Aaa CR GARE co aaa Served erpal ar nth vee Mean Mer a pas 154-1 4-1 631-8 
Tis DEH as Obey Arig Weal oe ac 3, SON EU OL gta i aed did CvCNa Rae We ee ape ete act 237-5 3-0 7125, 
TRE de aaa oe fh SR I at en I aed Fade rel A ae eA 170-8 1-4 |- 239-1 
RRC OREN Serer encase Teta ye eS erete! cs tiedo ete e bute at Oates Sikeacs ber < pSuep neta 221-0 0-6 132-6 
{Pavel Te GET Lis PEN TaNG ats SA Sh IR aes eae Aes SAR eR eg oo) Aas 192-0 0-8 153-6 
PANUNEL RIS i ae tt oe Dk noc tee eet yeaa nS Sia IAS a tle Wahere eae OE 190-6 0:8 152-5 
I SEVERKE Dy aie, oo es aE eG shale a tepee i RRA aon AC acta MP RE 142-3 2-6 370-0 
RTS ea ineeerescrer eet, Simecate sic ye om ven ccse et Rees ale ecmtambne nt eee atone orca 151-6 0:6 91-0 
TERS PERI SELES oN 6 hai ae ROE ae ea Sater be Wenn Ser ae ans Ui 232-0 0-7 162-4 
1B rayon Ber svat Pa apae eae eV ee A a IN Dp IIA Sh he icant 119-9 9-5 1139-1 
Rae Re Cee ee, OS acid eee ares Dae 146-6 2:7 395-8 
RG GEICL Bpeae ent cunts Rites dc tus erah Say davstr eee sascaai ew SRS opt mel 84-8 0-9 76-3 
Nestle POPC Oty sit cco ee eal Sects WSIS Teh ale tee hee heed ea ae Sites 146-1 0-4 58-4 
20 SI STUN conch pesos EA OCI Ca EA CP PE OIE Ere ae ie RAB ee 187-6 1:5 281-4 
Gees OO Kase erate net am etic Ga ethionine oe Eset Sars eieih renee 154-1 0-5 77-1 
PMA COMESS) paaaernc oxea ine Marsan octae) ce ont neh Saael bana eT aeAS ae MM 187-0 0:3 56-1 
NVOMER-cCOat WANTED: tis teres 5 tact ain in wedi NOR ee Patron Sar 140-3 0-5 70-1 
fe HGUSESO EERO Mies cies Ae ae Teoma me ey wad eee 152,1 0-2 30-4 
& AHO SOT UA VOD stn Nie Gees BF Sate Ge REEL ce eae 147-1 0-5 73°5 
WETS WOE NDOObS sere Sd ROR Tees Acesos Pole Dea Roy SIM nate aoa 146-3 0-5 73°1 
RMMCOSA OTC. | Ais enctsl ic sear. eR ycle sn le sone asaitie bomen Ce meee erat art ate 140-6 0-3 42-2 
SEO TH NER TPIae) O10) Se errons yin, HOUR Og MSIE Re ERS UR ots econ am, cn each ate 156-9 0-7 109-8 
HPN Ger OOM WSELOL EN eG ical, nee eo Ie tuaicn cee stesso ks 172-1 0-5 86-1 
EPC EEG) OUMOSI LUE SENG ere co cise ro hs mas Tate ABE wn Mtoe ee asa Reeve aS Petes HEE 201-3 0-4 80:5 
Furnishings (sheets, towels, etc.)....... iu hephtragiteeich eee a iiers 183-9 1:4 e201 
SEGUE ENGINE) SRE OE ne Ne PRCHRT OR Me ag, MM re eon ah A eS ae oa a CN OP 103-3 1-4 144-6 
NUEVO Kes EY GR Doe Se A RAI I Eo ei deg rr meee eT Cola Tr pe nd SO age 114-1 1-0 114-1 
ENO UOT aM COR ee ae eto s Ris Wiese SEs ST. aero OIE oat le, 121-9 1:8 219-4 
BEM OINnmiCeaa a. aril hat ein ey fie eae slate coe mn es Adee ee 166-8 0-7 116-8 
MOC OmODEbaADINS COSUS catch peek ocd a ee ns se one 122-1 3°7 451-8 
POUNCE CaO MATOS eee ice least nites Ni abs Roausar cs 2c OME Sean, EI nie ecg ecm 104-2 1-6 166-7 
LOO G COME aR eds Sind as nr leas nti kc Sdn BIE A co eta hee ose he 136-4 3:0 409-2 
BEARS ee pee Peeriat nie Atm ei ce eg emia ler par it en ead ore eee ee ee 48-6 7175°5 
7175-5 
Weighted Average or Index = 147-6 
48-6 
Nore: A complete list of items and weights is given in the appendix. 
These give an index of 148-3 at January 2, 1948. 
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-WHOLESALE PRICES 
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PRICES 7 
Taste 3.—GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX AND MAIN GROUPS, 1913 TO 1947 
(1926= 100) 

; 5 Non- Non- 
Animals Fibres, Wood, Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- 

Textiles Wood Tron ees 
and and Brodict dl Metals | Minerals | cals and 

Their ase ROCHE See eh Bch and | Allied 

Textile and Products : : 

Products Products joi Paper Their Their | Products 
Pp Products | Products 
70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 
72-6 56-9 60-3 67°3 94-7 53-7 65-3 
74-0 58:3 56-5 73°9 106-9 52-7 68-1 
85-0 77°6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 
110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 
127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 
140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 3:6 117-5 
145-1 176°5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 
109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 
96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 
95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 
91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 
100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
101:9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 
108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 
109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 
99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 
73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 } 64-6 86-5 86-7 
59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 
59-4 69-7 62:8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 
67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 
70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 
71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-0 85-5 78-0 - 

78-4 72°8 76-7 101-8 83-8 86-6 81-4 
76-7 67-5 77-5 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 
74-6 70-0 79-2 98-5 71-3 85-3 79°8 
79-1 83-8 88-8 104-1 76-9 89-3 87-9 
92-1 91-0 96-0 111-3 77-7 95-2 98-9 
101-1 92-0 101-8 115-4 78-4 99-0 102-9 
107<3 91-9 109-6 115-8 79-7 100-4 100-4 
106-7 91-8 117-9 116-9 79-7 102-4 100-1 
107-9 91-8 120-0 117-1 79-8 102-0 99-4 
114-5 97-0 132-3 126-1 88-0 103-1 95-2 
131-8 128-1 162-6 137-7 124-5 113-6 108-0 


Products 


a 


- : ¥ L 22 “ 
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Tanur 3.—-GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX AND MAIN GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1945 
TO DECEMBER, 1947 : 
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(1926 = 100) 
; Non- Non- 
Animals = i: Te Hood: TH Ferrous | Metallic Chemi- 
‘General] Vegetable and res epee Products |oanasite Metals | Minerals | cals and 
a Index | Products| Their Toxtil f 1 peo aS an and Allied 
Products | p * ae Par FOCUS | Their Their | Products 
BOC CES ges Products | Products| _ 
1945 
Dee 103-6 97-0 107-9 91-8 120-0 117-1 79-8 102-0 99-4 
1946 
A chitee eae 104-6 97-2 ~ 108-3 91-8 125-2 117-8 80-9 |°> 102-4 95-7 
Hebe. 62k 105-3 97-2 109-2 92-2 125-4 118-2 87-8 102-4 95-7 
Mate 105-6 97-4 109-0 95-5 125-4 118-4 87-8 102-6 95-7 
Aprils" 108-4 97-8 112-7 98-2 128-9 128-8 87-8 102-9 95-6 
Misi. nt: 109-0 98-5 113-3 98 +2 131-5 128-8 86-9 102-7 94-4 
JURE. 109-3 98-7 114-6 98-2 132-0 128-8 86:9 102-7 94-4 
Save. 109-7 99-2 115-8 98-2 131-4 128-7 89-3 102-9 94-3 
SSA Pech 109-3 97-8 -115-6 98-2 131-7 128-6 89-7 102-5 94-4 
Septrw.c. 109-2 97-4 115:3 98-2 131-8 128-9 89-7 102-6 94-7 
ROCCE ae 111-0 97-0 119-7 98-2 138-9 128-9 89-7 104-0 95-7 
INOwe st aie 111-6 97-5 119-9 — 98-4 141-5 128-9 89-9 104-2 96-4 
DeGautns 112-0 97°3 120-2 98-4 143-6 128-9 89-4 104-9 95-3 
1947 
Aik pea 114-2 97-9 122-7 100-3 147-8 131-4 97-1 105-6 98-2 
Peb sels: 118-1 102-3 123-0 111-1 149-0 131-9 115-0 106-3 103-8 
SY ich aapereaet 120-4 107-2 123-6 117-6 149-0 132-0 116-2 106-3- 103-8 
“Apetl iio 122-9 110-6 124-5 121-2 153-8 133-5 115-8 108-3 103-9 
May...... 125-3 111-4 128-0 123-9 161-0 133-7 115-1 111-4 103-9 
JUNG oS: 127-8 111-8 129-6 131-1 162-8 134-8 127-6 113-0 110-9 
Malye! ys ae 129-1 113-5 129-4 132-2 165-0 135-0 132-5 114-4 110-8 
AMES eee. o 130-8 115-0 131-6 134-1 165-8 136-8 133-0 117°3 110-4 
Septe. 42: 133-8 122-1 135-9 134-2 166-3 137-5 134-6 117-5 112-6 
Octisce?% 139-3 126-8 140-7 137-4 175-7 148-3 134-9 119-1 111-9 
ONG selon 142-5 131-6 144-1 146-5 176-8 148-3 135-9 121-2 112-6 
Decne =: 148-5 130-7 148-9 148-1 177-7 149-3 135-8 122-6 112-8 


ia 


| 
iy Buldine : 
Producers’ | Consumers’ oe 
i ae Goods Goods eee 
5 : ion 
" Materials 
NGS ee ae ears 67-7 62-0 67-0 
gS Ua 70-1 62-1 62-8 
TGS kee ape ears 77-1 62-8 60-5 
HON Gre Koes 89-7 72-2 69-5 
Os ARRAS pelt oe) 120-6 90-5 87-4 
OMS lar ctctte sue 133:3 102-7 100-7 
1d EOS ae 139-8 115-2 117-8 
t BQO eo. ois stony 164-3 136-1 144-0 
RO A 5 i es, 113-3 108-9 |}. 122-7 
ional» Diane ars 98-8 96-9 108-7 
1923 97-6 94-7 111-9 
HOD cas pri 99-4 94-2 106-6 
COS ee ete ara 104-9 97-0 102-9 
O26 erase 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OD fin hobs ss 98-5 95-7 96-1 
CURDS Ree re 96-7 95-6 97-4 
Oe arate. as 96-1 94-7 99-0 
HOBO ice eee 82-5 89-3 90-8 
OBER cout aka.s 67-1 76-2 81-9 
LTE) eS a 62-4 71-3 77-2 
[NSS aaa aie ier 63-1 71-1 78°3 
Oe Bis crap rama 67-8 74-1 82-5 
OB eerie ets at 69-5 73°6 81-2 
IRL eee) ieee 72-4 74-7 85-3 
MOS tes tenis, ck 86-1 79-5 94-4 
QR reco caie eie:iater 75-8 77-2 89-1 
Ct aie hae eae 70-4 75-9 89-7 
BOA ee bono css 78-7 83-4 95-6 
é TS ae aerrer 83-6 91-1 107-3 
iO 88-3 95-6 115-2 
ee 1943 eas 2 95-1 97-0 121-2 
YE eo 99-9 97-4 127-3 
OR i eis cckdaro.'s 100-7 98-1 127-3 
LAE GS eas 105-7 101-1 134-8 
102 Ye RD ee 129-1 116-9 166-1 
* Excludes wheat payment not yet notified. 
i 
g 
a 
° 
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Taste 3._WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES AND MAIN GROUPS, 1913-1947—Continued 
(1926 =100) 


Fully and |Canadian Farm Products 


Animal 


) 
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TABLE 3._WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES AND MAIN GROUPS—Coneluded | 


, , Partly Chiefly . 
Fi Producers Consumers Construc- | Manufac- Manufac- 
Goods Goods tion tured tured Total | Field | Animal 
Materials Goods Goods , 

1946 
January nk. 102-1 97-8 128-1 106-0 95-3 |. 109-6 | 100-4 125-0 
February .:-.. 103-4 98-1 128-5 106-9 95:5 | 110-3] 100-9 126-0 
WaARCI. een. 103-6 99-0 128-6 107-0 96-0 | 110-3} 100-9 126-1 
WAgTil seo 2) c.g 105-1 100-9 135-2 108-2 98-6 | 110-7 | 101-2 126-5 
iW Ep eee 105-8 101-0 135-2 109-1 98-6 | 111-5} 101-9 127-7 
Mamees ee Hak cee 106-4 101-4 135-2 109-8 98-7 | 112-7} 102-1 130-5 
Us|. Th eite 106-2 102-1 134-7 110-2 98-9 | 118-8 | 103-7 130-6 
AMBUSH Missle 105-9 101-6 135-8 108-6 99-6 | 111-5 | 100-9 129-3 
September.... 105-9 101-5 135-8 108-2 99-8 | 110-9 | 100-0 129-2 
Octoberws on 107-4 103-1 137-6 112-3 101-4 | 113-3 99-9 135-8 
November....|. 108-1 103-3 140-9 113-5 101-4 | 113-8} 100-0 137-1 
December.... 108-9 103-1 141-7 113-6 101-7 | 118-9 | 100-1 137-0 

1947 
DANUATY ase ee 111:3 104-1 148-3 115-2 103-7 | 114-4] 100-1 138-3 
February..... 117-4 107-2 151-5 119-4 106-8 | 115-5 | 100-8 140-1 
March. ..+.... 121-2 108-6 151-5 123-8 107-7 |. 116-4} 101-7 141-0 
ENDL. Coe es 123-6 110-8 | - 152-4 125-6 111-8 | 116-9] 101-7 142-4 
aan ae ie, 125-6 112-5 160-2 128-1 113-4 | 118-5 | 103-6 143-4 
DUNG Orne, 128-5 116-5 164-0 129-3 115-6 119-2 104-1 144-4 
uuliyeapse ke Sota 129-4 117-5 165-5 131-0 116-2 120-1 106-6 142-7 
PANIPUISE SD Roce 131-4 118-9 167-7 133-1 117-1 120-0 | 106-3 142-8 
September.... 135-0 121-6 170-8 133-5 123-0 | 120-4] 107-4 142-2 
October....... 139-8 124-7 185-4 138-6 127-5 | 122-9] 109-5 145-2 
November.... 142-4 130-0 186-9 142-5 131-4 126-5 114-0 147-5 


December.... 143-3 130-8 189-2 145-1 132-0 | 1380-7} 115-1 156-8 


Building Raw and | Fully and |Canadian Farm Products 


PRICES 


Tazsis 4.—COST-OF-LIVING INDEX AND MAIN GROUPS, 1913 TO 1947 


ee a ee 


eee ry 


ee rd 


i ee a? 


re? 


96-2 

98-1 
101-2 
102-2 
101-5 
105-6 
111-7 
117-0 
118-4 
118-9 
119-5 
123-6 
135-5 


Food 
Index 


AROWINVHAR HO WO 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


Rent 
Index 


93-1 


94-0 

96-1 

99-7 
103-1 
103: 
106-3 
109-4 
111-3 
111-5 
110-6 
107-0 
112-7 
116-7 


Fuel and 
Lighting 
Index 


Clothing 
Index 


Bl 
Home Furnishings and 
Miscellaneous Index 
69-6 
69-6 
70-0 
74-1 
80-7 
90-3 
100-0 
109-3 
111-4 
111-4 
110-7 
108-6 
106-5 
106-1 
105-1 
104-8 
105-0 
105-4 
108-3 
100-4 
98-2 
97-8 
Retail 
Home : Prices 
Furnish- ve iscel- Index 
; aneous 
es Index (Com- 
Index modities) 
Only 
95-4 98-7 95-9 
97-2 99-1 | 98-1 
101-5 100- 102-0 
102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-4 101-4 101-0 
107-2 102-3 106-6 
113-8 105-1 114-9 
117-9 107-1 122-4 
118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-4 108-9 152-2 
119-0 109-4 126-2 
124-5 112-6 132-1 


141-6 117-0 148-8 
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Tasin 4,-COST-OF-LIVING INDEX AND MAIN GROUPS, 1913 TO 1947—Coneluded Hs 
(1935-1939 = 100) 2 


i Retail 
Fuel r Home | wiscel. | Prices 
Year Total Food Rent ; and Clothing | furnish- baneaiis Index 
Index Index Index | Lighting} Index ings Tidex (Commo- 
Index Index dities) 
only 
1945— 
December....., 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
1946— 
JANUALY 0). aa. 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February....... 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Miarelnic ss esi: 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-0 126-7 
EMI an erie ee 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
AV eaee ener om 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
SUNG NS seen ss 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
ial seems. cca 125-1 144.2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUSUSbI ike. e 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September...... 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October. ........ 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November...... 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-2 
December...... 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947— 
January 2. ...2.. 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February 1...... 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
fy Ey Tcl a ea es 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
ApPIb Ms sec 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
iu) Cigars 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
PURE 2a ce eae oe 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
tye aise Se ecins 135-9 159-3 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Auoust sth... 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September 2.... 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October 1.5... 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November 1.... 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December 1..... 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164: 
1948 : 
January 2....... 148-3 182-2- 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 


_ 1 Sjnce June 24, 1942, additional ‘taxes on tobacco products have not been reflected in the above indexes 
originally established for cost-of-living bonus calculations. The December 1, 1947 index, inclusive of all 
such additional taxes is 146-8. 


parison with Other Countries— 


2a The following table shows that price increases have not gone as tant in 
nada a th y have in the United States or the United Kingdom. — They have 
ed th se 0 stralia, New Zealand pao South Africa. | 
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‘Taste 5.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICE INDEXES IN CANADA, SONITED STATES, 
UNITED re AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA, 1935-39=100 


a. WHOLESALE PricE INDEXES 


a : | 1935-39 Bas ake Latest Date 
EV TSWEND, Oye TES SES ee i RI eet sean eee a 100 135 
United States Bint mee Wo iene pm RN NE, oe os ere So eke Mee Rae 100 133 
RS AO CAME UTA ONE AE apt ar PSL saat c Pes ie mag oc ected Bei see Bis et Ptaswute eb ene aus 100 171 
PANESUNE La eet ime Gee A CTA al chee ETO 2 Been ot Ss Mem a epi, te ere 100 144 
INGE PANT OG |e a oa ee Se eke ee eee 100 161 
OLEH AML Cte eet Ver Ee a Skat Res A a ane AO ENS Gia dealt Oe 100 159 

b. Rerart (Cost-or-Livine) Prices InpExES 
. |December 
—— 1935-39 1945 

ROTC In ne RUM Ps sie ete eh Oe NE Ne SD 100 120 
MAB inte Gln Ge UC Samir era ay me eg cere Co OR eras Le re fe ate em 100 130 
Hotes ChapE NCTC ORTT E a are tes fete ae ors eich Sa er he gt toe teat oct are 100 158 
SP NES UTNE eats sexe een cada Sac peths he ntact ee na Dab ocd idt eee sae 100 129 
INIA VET TIV 5 Sa Ra te ee ere ges oe ao Naat a, 100 124 
South Africa. EE ra ere AE Ph bee MMe ty eo Duran eee ae Fe Ly 100 137 


The United Kingdom Cost-of-Living Index was discontinued in June, 1947, and a new index called 
“Retail Prices Index”’ was begun at that date. The above figures are based upon an article in the Lona 


and Cambridge Economic Service, August, 1947, p. 75. 


hp sb 
ee 
ed 
a 
ay J Tag hae 
a ¢ Naa, af 
: < 
a, Saha 
<u 
bite < 


186 (Dec.’47) 
201 (Dec.’47) 
205 (Dee.’47) © 
158 (Oct. ’47) 
161 (Aug. ’47) 
176 (Oct. ’47) 


Latest Date © 


\ 


148 (Jan. ’48) 
165 (Nov. ’47) 
163 (Nov. ’47) — 
136 (Sept. 47) 
127 (Sept. 747) 
145 Seu am 


' 
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[V. Recent Price Increases— 

Table 6 shows price increases from December, 1945 to the present time, 
for a selected list of wholesale commodities and price groups. The present 
standings of these groups, on the alternative bases of 1926=100 and 1939= 100, | 
are given at the foot of each column. : 


_ Table 6(a) shows the number of points that each sub-group in the Whole- 
sale Price Index contributed to the over-all rise of 39 points since December, 
1945. 


Table 7 shows the sub-groups of the Cost-of-Living Index at December, 1945, 
and at January, 1948, with the percent increase from Decémber, 1945 to January, | 
1948. 


Table 7(a) shows the number of points that each sub-group in the Cost-of- — 
Living Index contributed to the over-all rise of 28 points since December, 1945. | 


Table 8 shows individual retail food prices at January, 1948, in terms of 
their Dominion average, for independent stores (not chain stores); together 
with their increase since August, 1939 and since December, 1945. 
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TApLe 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948 


1, Meat Propvucts 


= cn Weal cence 1 BRE : 
zh arcass ontrea ontreal, 
=. Steers Montreal, Calves Carcass Toronto, | Toronto, 
; ne Toronto, Toronto, Toronto, ae 
; ves Toronto, og Z Winnipeg | Winnipeg 
x - Winnipeg: Winni Winnipeg | Montreal, B B 
‘ innipeg, Wanniner onus onus 
5 Vancouver Included | Excluded 
December 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1946— 
MEM ONUSTY ices tel cna bh te 101-3 100-0 104:5 100-0 103-5 103-9 
mee Hebruary ,. s.. ene. is 103-3 100-0 105-1 100-0 103-4 103-7 
VERON a oes oeame Potties 103-9 100-0 103-5 100-0 99-7 99-8 
BPEEA DED, oon ho Coit ninats Cee 104-0 100-0 101-4 100-0 105-4 109-5 
Le er ree a ost Po deeds Aa ce 107-1 100-0 102-0 100-0 107-7 112-0 
JETTA cee te Yates SERUM i a 116-7 107-7 99-9 100-0 111-1 115-7 
BTL eprnr fae tee yer eter ter ye 111-2 107-5 95-0 100-0 110°8 115-5 
VAUD USt trail cote tig hee \, aes 105-9 102-0 96-5 100-0 112-1 116-8 
eptem bers sic. sokiose 104-6 102-0 98-5 100-0 111-8 116-5 
October... ko 104-4 102-0 98-5 100-0 107-3 111-6 
Novem bePrat sy nt ope 105-4 102-0 99-3 100-0 107-9 112-3 
Be PECOMbEr: cscs. eee 107-9 102-0 105-1 100-0 110-7 115-3 
WADA ig ok uisenteeaee 106-3 102-1 100-7 100-0 107-7 111-0 
1947— 
AMUATY cot wis. ca vatean 114-6 102-0 106-3 100-0 116-0 121-0 
February 118-9 102-0 109-0 100-0 116-4 121-4 
Marchic.. Sane tio ewe 120-7 106-9 107-8 100-0 116-3 121-3 
: 2.05 Gh OE ae aaa Las oe el 125-1 106-9 108-0 100-0 116-8 121-9 
TIEN ata ipso a Be Seat 127-0 106-9 103-0 100-0 116-7 121-8 
MENG So ee Pe ton cao Dose rs 129-2 106-9 104-7 100-0 116-8 121-9 
“LST ls nce ae rer ea ae a 122-0 106-9 100-3 100-0 118-0 123-2 
ANI CUSh Aces eat Rich coe: 118-7 106-9 100-4 100-0 119-7 125-0 
Eptem her chai ees 117-3 106-9 102-4 100-0 124-4 ~ 130-0 
Wctobertecnt seen dk 115-4 106-9 101-7 100-0 120-9 126-2 
Novem ber: + .tn |. igen 114-7 109-1 103-4 127-9 122-6 128-1 
December wnostak oss des 121-1 112-5 111-3 128-2 123-5 129-0 
RVMAR Gots eee sane 120-4 106-8 104-9 104-7 119-0 124-3 
1948— ; 
January...... Pee ape Ree 127-8 123-7 125-5 143-0 139-0 145-7- 
1926=100, to January, 1948.. 224-5 214-1 186-0 161-3 150-4 146-6 
1939=100, to January, 1948. . 232-2 206-7 214-3 209-2 220-5 215-0 


ie 
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TABLE 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Continued 


1. Mear Sepa 


she ae tard 
arcass arcass | 
Montreal, Lambs Montreal, Montreal, 
— T t Toronto, T t Toronto, - Tallow 
Neehtns: Winnipeg ESP Winnipeg, 
Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Vai 
Vancouver Vancouver BRC OU ER 
1945— : 
JI CYISI 0) OVS A an he ea 100-0 100-0} - 100-0 100-0 - 100-0 
1946— 
EMMA RAS en teeakiee sco a. es oa an Maoce Gisk 100-0 104-2 100-0 100-0 
IC DEUALY ta Wace aaah Ve ee oe chee 100-0 99-2 100-0 100-0 
MLAMCH eR eas ayn ene tn ch oe 100-0 99-1 100-0 . 100-0 
NOEL Pitre evi b mh hide iat oa ace, oe 112-2 104-1 100-0 110-1 
LUE ort Be es BS rn a a ee 112-2 108-7 100-0 110-1 
DUG Re ce ee aac Nelo oe 112-2 110-2 114-4 110-1 
JPEN asco Sul aha oR ee ee ite 112-2 113-3 114-4 110-1 
PAUORIEG SOR daceten tis een peak eR bes 112-2 104-2 114-4 110-1 
September Neate She ite nes eae 112-2 99-1 100-0 110-1 
OCtoberemien cake Sues nti eee 112-2 98-9 100-0 110-1 
INT ViGIINIOR esters cea aetao Fikes oekrthe: 112-2 101-7 100-0 110-1 
cromibenoasn ite. ohcaen i) aor eee kae 112-2 106-3 100-0 110-1 
MGS eee eke ae ae per a ere Fea 109-2 104-1 103-6 107-6 
1947— 
GESTS Aye, Sb Sh Ea a ans Pee Ce SO ea 118-1 106-2 100-0 147-0 
WIS NUATY Vstve A Se dbls alo Aan eee ae 121-3 103-6 100-0 147-0 
JEST Sioa as Sie Bt pacts es ope eg Pe enlaeen ess 121-3 107-7 100-0 147-0 
ER DUL Se REN ae te es) Seam yam Att Tes a 121-3 108-2 100-0 147-0 
EINE SUES Oye NOC COUNC Toe eee ar 121-3 110-8” 101-2 147-0 
LAS Ye Salt DFE RO 121-3 120-3 104-1 147-0 
UL Visas BN eee ets oN in Wen ae, oh Tee 121-3 116-8 109.9 147-0 
PAMOTISU. Satanate odes... Hye cine Sea eR 121-3 112-0 111-8 147-0 
POE CE Mor hiir, Moa ea ya ck oat 129-4 106-2 112-2 147-0 
(OXU USO) BCS eat Ss Aen epee lean i mS 129-4 101-6 110-9 147-0 
INGVeEImbeneiels Sor hacen ice hole: 134-8 100-7 115-2 147-0 
Le STN Os Se ee aia 135-0 106-5 122-9 147-0 
Sees DUO AD, Ona aes eee ea BA raat RGD 124-7 108-4 107-3 147-0 
1948— 
“| PCT hse (A pi a ap aa 166-3 118-6 135-1 147-0 
1926 = 100, to January, TOUS = henna 149-0 136-9 140-2 119-4 81- 
1989 = 100, to January, 1948.............. 224-7 181-6 191-5 237-8 , 
SN 
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a Br ASre 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Continued 


2. Darry Proputes | 3. Fisn 4. Cannep Goops = 
cae Milk Butter : Canned Canned 


Fluid Composite Fish 
(15 cities) (6 cities) 


Fruits Vegetables 


-1945— 
Weocombereacin Melia e eon homer 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

1946— 
EATING TR op oe nine hea ante aera en Pete 99-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1 BSUSTRE CER IA ormcty Ue tare G AOU RED cle cree CA A 100-9 100-0 102-9 100-0 100-0 
INMare Gn senses! rein sale tele Seek ane 100-9 100-0 101-4 105-2 100-0 
NST Se a i ie ko a aS 101-0 110-8 | - 106-1 105-2 100-0 
WY IGN tia. Eee SI Way pie se NE BNE Lan Ng 101-0 109-1 110-0 109-6 100-0 
Birnie te ek tees ah Oe a OP netted ese evoke hohe S 100-8 106-5 110-0 109°6 102-7 
LULA e, SPSS RRS ie Sse San, par alow 100-8 110-0 110-6 115-9 102-7 
ANTUEATES Bro J iese tbs “ost a Se I ee ae 100-8 110-6 115-5 118-0 118-8 
DEPENDS SS. .06 hn tule, Mokena it we isto 100-8 110-7 115-5 118-0 122-5 
CIBTEO) STE ae Nera Die OPN Pee aE LS iie7/ 110-8 115-5 118-0 AVA 
INOVEMNDOE pAcehes ciphhe Gn ec RG Tce ee 137-3 110-8 115-5 118-0 122-5 
Wecember wont tds ee ea es 137-3 110-8 122-6 118-0 122-5 
PYAAR ce retin hile desn Math i Aen OE tock 109-8 10-75 110:5 111-4 109-5 

1947— 
MANUAL etree eens ce Rare 137-4 110-8 122-6 118-0 122-5 
STOICA. Valter es Ae ace 137-5 110-8 120-2 118-0 122-5 
IGT ties ain cae 6 SRO cna es oe eee 137-8 110-8 116-3 118-0 122-5 
NTR oes eee, ccd nae erp eee tone 138-1 110-8 115-8 125-0 122-5 
CENT, eink Reus ot Ra NO ac 138-0 136-3 111-3 125-0 122-5 
ADS foe RE Ae a ie ei Re nr 138-3 138-6 117-5 125-0 122-5 
TSE ne aoetee Poa eR ea epee 138-4 139-3 115-2 125-0 122-5 
FAMOUS See NOR ee ee OL eet 138-4 151-3 117-0 127-9 124-2 
“SHGTLS: 0 0 5) ae ee ice free oe 2 ea 138-4 167-1 117-0 136-0 124-2 
@CLOD SE pie sone Feniae oN Ee Aa cas 138-5 161-8 131-1 142-1 148-7 
NOMEN DOU rac hott vol Aoctalescisualo nies 142-1 165-4 132-1 144-7 148-7 
WMECEMIDCL sein. SecA eet hte 155-7 180-5 132-1 148-8 148-7 
YS TTT) POS Bin eee eee ae ane ee 139-9 140-3 120-7 129-4 129-3 

1948— 
CULL GUAT th Ait oie seit tea eos cage ete ac 161-8 186-4 135-1 148-8 148-7 
1926 = 100 ton J GNuUary, 1948. se). 2 2 aie niels be 167-5 170-4 176-6 111-3 120-3 
L9S9— 100-to January, 1948 cas oa cae ee es 195-4 279-3 240-9 170-4 166-2 
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Taste | 6. WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Continued 


5. CEREALS AND STARCHES 6. BEVERAGES 
Flour 
— Gran- Green 
Ist Pat- Bread Potatoes ulated | Tea | Coffee} Cocoa Salt 
ent 7 cities Su B 
Toronto gar pany 
1946 — 
December........ eli sae 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 |} 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1946— : : i 
BORON AIA aoe y thc toa 100-0 | 100-0 102-7 100-0 100-0 |} 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Mebrugry st eee ae le Sel: 100-0 | 100-0 102-9 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 |} 100-0 
TWIST 6 ear OR iE es ee 100-0 | 100-0 105-7 100-0 } 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0. 
JAA} eit) 1 EU ee an ere a Ee 100-0 | 100-0 108-1 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
JULIEN ieee a Re Si an 100-0 | 100-0 110-6 | 100-0] 100-0! 100-0 100-0 100-0 
SUNOS eae eda: Se 100-0 | 100-0 115-6 100-0 |} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PU Neravt wc tis ents ee bate os 100-0 | 100-0 134-9 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PRUE OTIGL ha eens bic, Wong 100-0 | 100-0 98:0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Neptember.s-. 82.5.2. >. =. 100-0 100-0 93-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Wictobereerce ee eae 100-0 | 100-0 74-8 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Novem bers. o.oo. ake. 100-0 | 100-0 71-7 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Wecemiberackcavte ess ck 100-0}. 100-0 71-8 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BYGH Alport arte fae. 100-0 | 100-0 98-3 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1947— ; 
DANUAT Voor ieee DoE tele 100-0 | 100-0 73°0 | 100-0} 115-5] 118-2 100-0 100-0 
Merny eee ee, ie 100-0 | 100-0 75-1 100-0 | 115-5 | 118-2 100-0 100-0 
Misr chimps menaeie se ol. dae 100-0 | 100-0 77-6 | 100-0 | 115-5] 118-2 100-0 100-0 
PADD peter eee so. 100-0 | 100-0 77-4 | 114-5 115-5 | 118-2 235-0 100-0 
Wisi ty nc nau ene ee pc 100-0 | 100-0 95-9 114-5 115-5 118-2 235-0 100-0 
AUN Ch: tn ae i ce ad eae 100-0 | 100-0 100-3 114-5 115°5 118-2 235-0 100-0 
ullivee tare eee ho rn te 100-0 | 100-0 129-9 114-5 | 115-5 4 118-2 235-0 100-0 — 
PAU US bree Baek aya te, Sie 100-0 | 100-0 106-2 | 114-5 | 133-9 131-9 315-0 122-9 
Pete DO awh. eo ek oe 182-6 100-0 91-1 114-5 133-9 131-9 315-0 122-9 
Octobert karin hic sae 182-6 | 131-8 86-9 114-5 133-9 | 131-9 513-0 122-9 
INOVeEMDOLS Aiur ssc) ace 182-6 | 1381-6 104-5 129-0 133-9 131-9 453-0 122-9 
Decemberixna.). os ee. ek. 179-7 | 131-6 113-9 | 114-5 133-9 136-5 423-1 122-9 
AR te healt ato: 127-3 107-9 94-3 112-1 123-1 124-4 271-6 109-5 
1948— 
CLES ole ara mE 174-4] 131-6 118-9 | 114-5 133-9 137-8 440-1 122-9 


1926=100, to January, 1948 
1939=100, to January, 1948 


Aty 
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Taste 6—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 


COMMODITY GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1945 to JANUARY, 1948—Continued 


7. Textimes, FoorwEarR AND LEATHER 


Cotton 
Textiles 


Rayon 
Textiles 


Wool 
Cloth 


1945— 


Decembere = yurse) ens its 


WGtobent weacs7 Maser 


MOCtO Dera ta ECan ot baie 
IMOVEMDeI an necaie Henn see. 
Decemiberss ais discs earn. 


1948— 


ANUATY pevateee ct cea oc 


1926=100, to January, 1948. . 
1939=100, to January, 1948.. 


a 
oOo 
[oe) 

fon) WCOOOomooowowowowo 


— 
— 

ee aS 

Go GO GOO OO 


127-9 


Not 
available 


its 


“e 


* 


z tema Ee Ne chy 9 RE AS at eae EN 
‘ ‘ i ats — ny a8 r be ty 


- 


y % nis ah2) 
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Taste 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Continued 

= 2 y 7 
: 8. PrerroLeuM PRopucts 9. FERTILIZERS _ 
oe Industrial ny SS: - 
‘ : Gasoline | Ammonia +. 
Crude Oil Ligh Beet 7 Clition Nitrate Fertilizers 
1945— E 
December. Re eceteiae ye aes NS eet eee f 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1946— : 
ATUAU ie wes aetstcislcis’c ysiec eae cicitre oS ehevens 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
LU) GLAD eEN AA ei se Sie eres ae eee eee a Se 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
icine tieteercretier ac fst de ntebeys Sresencos ede 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
SOMO eee rere ep AL AA e te os or baie & 103-5 100-0 102-4 100-0 
INES Ry wr ae SS le Le RE or ee i ria 103-5 100-0 102-4 100-0 
“AEDS TSB ees as CR a ceo te Ok 8 Naot eR 103-5 * — 100-0 102-4 100-0 
LEG Ae eek, ga a le a A ae ee te 94-2 100-0 102-4 100-0 
August.:...... eRe hs Coen teiie ent 107-2 100-0 102-4 100-0 
MEN LIND Olmert a Lascst ain corer: acd 107-2 100-0 102-4, 100-0 
Octobersa eee eae ee one aes 107-2 100-0 102-4 100-0 
ENO VEINS CMe ee cesies Sheek ene gale ee 112-4 100-0 102-4 100-0 
WDECEMAIEL MAT mae a csietiese Moronlan « 112-4 100-0 102-4 100-0 
XARA Met eitictane carole e e etatesh as 0 Pecenstaces 104-3 100-0 101-9 100-0 
1947— 
JANUALY. <2 tc « TAREE eee ARE Oe ce 112-4 105-7 104-3 100-0 
INGYGy RERTR 2 2 S  an ee  ae 112-4 105-7 104-3 100-0 
NEE RO toe tn cays ge a ee ce aa 112-4 105-7 104-3 100-0 
JN oy chee aa ee aa eA mn ae 125-5 117-0 111-4 100-0 
US ath a Re een a ae 125-5 117-0 111-4 100-0 
A ANEOYEIce RUE 8.2 i Ga ee 125-5 117-0 111-4 100-07 
AV Remar ey NeR curs Bote Rete eae otis 125-5 128-5 111-4 120-1 
PATIEUIGUINE PEA Bie hs Sse Senos Roe ee 125-5 128-5 111-4- 131-2 
ODHSMD DON Me iwisss Ris ceiiehn one eevee 125-5 128-5 111-4 131-2 
Octobermrh waren ean, Sas oa ee 136-2 128-5 111-4 147-8 
INPER ICTR OYE, gn Geers oe eee ees meme een 136-2 142-1 116-9 147-8 
ME CET D OTE seatstct sv oun otis ofeldo aruts Gee ' 162-4 142-1 117-4 147-8 
NS COUNTIES Ran ee ea a ee 125-9 122-2 110-6 119-8 
1948— 
: TENORS Wiis 5 i tee ae eC 162-4 164-8 127-6 142-4 
1926=100}to January; 1948... 586 i.e ees 136-1 153-9 80-9 106-4 
1989=100, to January,1948 00.0.6... cee. 187-7 190-7 134-4 Not 
available 
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* TABLE 6.—-WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
g COMMODITY GROUPS—DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Continued 


19456— 
December. se eae eels 


October. chee 


1948— - 
ATU Vn eae Una te 


1926=100, to January, 1948.. 
1939=100, to January, 1948.. 


ae 


sae 


10. Freps 
Bran Shorts 
100-0 * 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
“100-0 100-0 
. 100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100:0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
105-3 105-0 
105-3 105-0 
105-3 105-0 
106-2 106-0 
105-3 105-0 
146-9 145-0 
146-9 145-0 
146-9 145-0 
167-7 173-0 
119-7 119-5 
188-6 193-0 
157-3 157-3 
201-2 203-0 


11. Farm | 12. Vece- 
MACHINERY] TABLE O1Ls 
Farm Vegetable 
Machinery Oils 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 100-0 
100-0 * 100-0 
105-5 100-0 
105-5 100-0 
105-5 100-0 
105-5 100-0 
105-5 120-0 
105°5 120-0 
105-5 120-0 
105-5 120-0 
105-5 120-0 
104-1 108-4 
108-5 120-0 
108-5 1553 
108-5 155-3 
108-5 155-3 
108-5 155-3 
108-5 166-6 
108-5 166-6 
108-5 166-6 
108 +5 196-8 
108-5 197-2 
108-5 188-9 
108-5 190-8 
108-5 167-9 
not avail- 193-1 
able 
€¢ 244-8 
fe 384-9 
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apis 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND © 
COMMODITY GROUPS DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1eeb— Heeiomes 4 


13. Butitpine MaTeriats ; W 
Building Lumb: Pine Spruce Cedar . Fir | Prepared ~ 
ears. Materials} “Umer oe P Paints 
te eee 
1945— 
5 BGs 60 0,2) 2 i a 100-0 100-0 100-0 , 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 — 
1946— 
JAMMED Meek Ses ee x, 100-6 100-9 100-0 101-3 103-4 100-0 100-0 
MEG DRM ALY. 25 eee ons ole ee 100-9 101-2 100-0 101-3 106-0 100-0 100-0 
Meie ine gate e eon ate. 101-0 101-2 100-0 101-3 106-0 100-0 100-0 
ZN DG ult Samed tay Seatac eae 106-2 107-2 107-6 105-0 113-1 108-0 100-0 | 
Meira ete tata oon hee 106-2 107-2 107-6 105-0 113-1 108-0 100-0 — 
PUNO Os creates oe, seen, 106:2 107-2 107-6 105-0 113-1 .108-0 100-0 3 
ALT NS ee tran cies Se Raper 105:8 106-1 107-6 105-0 105-4 108-0 100-0 — 
MOUSE Coe Be, wee 106-7 106-1 107-6 105-0 105-4 108-0 100-0 
eptember. sae kek. 106-7 106-1 107-6 105-0 105-4 108-0 100-0 | 
Octoberarroccie wa! fo 108-1 107-5 107-6 105-0 114-7 108-0 108-1 
iNovemibersisa tec 110-7 111-7 107-6 105-0 144-0 108-0 108-1 
Wecentber cs ka. 111:3 111-7 107-6 105-0 144-0 108-0 108-1 
WON Sce ec ha ee 105-9 106-2 105-7 104-1 114-5 106-0 102-1 
1947— 
PGUHUSISY oi hieee yt ea a 116-5 118-1 107-6 107-9 182-7 108-0 129-9 — 
ebruaryy et nee era, Se pee 119-0 120-2 107-6 107-9 109-2 108-0 129-9 
DVistre hits tae ee eee ae 119-0 120-2 107-6 107-9 198-2 108-0 129-9 
PAD a Reni se in, bakes 119-7 120-2 107-6 107-9 198-2 108-0 129-9 
SYA St Baas Sele re A ai 125-8 131-6 107-6 107-9 199-4 160-7 129-9 
(UAE CCST Ai og Oe ee ce a 128-8 134-5 116-6 116-0 176-2 160-7 129-9 
“RET EE 5 2 ats Rae a Sa 130-0 135-5 116-6 116-0 180-1. 160-7 129-9 
PRUDUStN T) ieeeich eee betas 131-7 138-2 116-6 116-0 191-6 160-7 129-9 
Septem bere. c, .oceesse ln 134-2 139-3 116-6 116-0 199-4 160-7 147-8 
(CLO Der ten ee a ees 145-7 157-8 135-4 121-7 220-7 206-9 147-8 
November a-- 5. As. 146-8 160°3 135-4 127-2 220-7 206-9 147-8 © 
Wecenmber ack kee. 148-6 162-1 135-4 127-2 220-7 215-0 147-8 
SVS See eae 130-5 136-5 117°5 114-9 198-9 155-3 135-9 
1948— 
SANUALY ere ns ta oe Not 3 
available 161-2 135-4 127-2 213-0 216-6 147-8 
1926=100 to January 1948.....).......... 258-8 201-9 228-4 374-4 312-7 112-8 3 
1939=100 to January 1948.....).......... 275-3 195-5 | 262-5 338-2 328-8 163-7 


ee 
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Taste 6.—WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF SELECTED COMMODITIES AND 
COMMODITY GROUPS, DECEMBER, 1945 TO JANUARY, 1948—Concluded 


13. Bumpine Marrerrats—Concluded 


Structural n Brick 
: | Window Cement Sand and 
iow Nails Steel Glass (5 Cities) Gravel Stucco and 


Shapes Sewer Pipe 

— 1945— 
December 2 c.s. mas): wien 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

1946— 
MUDLU ALY, doe secs RE ake 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 101-3 100-0 
ODMUAL Yan wciaa aoc ae 111-5 100-0 100-0 100-0 101-3 100-0 
Mar Gina sn tipo wlcciaaion 111-5 100-0 100-0 100-0 101-3 100-0 
Jae T) Ig eg ae tM os Eg 118-0 114-6 100-0 100-0 99-3 100-0 
BYE. eantionatn Moniek acta 118-0 114-6 100-0 100-0 100-7 100-0 
PING wear etd tea see ree 118-0 114-6 100-0 100-0 100-7 100-0 
MUP Yee airtel se cintonta tes 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 100-7 100-0 
PANG US sn value Sek ueh onleres 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 100-7 100-0 
PEPteM DEE hes schon ne 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 100-7 100-0 
WCtODeT tine caer ne 118-0 114-6 100:0} ~ © 99-9 100-7 108-2 
INOVemDEers jasc eet ces 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 100-7 108-2 
December 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 110-0 113-7 
2 BV ARN pe ser doa) Spc 115-5 110-9 100-0 100-0 101-6 102-5 

— 1947— 
PEATIUEE Lee ue le ibd, ects 118-0 114-6 100-0 99-9 110-0 114-4 
FLO TUAT Worn oe nish tiaielaen nee 118-0 114-6 100-0 102-4 115-2 114-4 
Manele ns ie cuts skate 118-0 114-6 100-0 102-4 115-2 114-4 
PROD neta ttsemiect tae h ciate 5 118-0 114-6 100-0 104-3 109-3 114-4 
AACE = Ie Akt oy eed ae 118-0 114-6 100-0 104-3 109-3 114-4 
LITE CORA ae een aa hae ere 134-5 114-6 100-0 104-3 109-3 117-3 
ASTIN gS der eine NEEM RE 134-5 114-6 104-9 104-3 114-7 117-4 
PAUQUS US ese sy ata ses, cir 134-5 114-6 104-9 107-0 114-7 117-4 
MODEM DER ie santa sti 134-5 114-5 104-9 107-0 114-7 117-4 
Potober ee grove k.or ae 142-7 123-7 104-9 107-0 114-7 117-4 
INT OVEN DOR: iis Girona coeh 142-7 123-7 104-9 107-3 118-6 117-4 
December............5... 142-7 123-7 104-9 112-0 124-5 117-4 
SYSRA TRE ert, hear cron 129-7 116-9 102-5 105-2 114-2 116-1 

1948— 
TET CN pi lad ne gee Ne PRES 142-7 123-7 104-9 112-5 124-5 117-4 
1926=100, to January, 1948.. 133-7 "149-9 170-6 118-2 112-3 128-1 
1989=100, to January, 1948. . 142-7 153-0 180-1 122-2 132-3 149-0 


ipsa 


26 . SPECIAL COMMITTEE Ghee tiuteti i eer 
Tasie 6(a).—POINT CHANGES IN THE GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
DECEMBER, 1945 TO DECEMBER, 1947. 


(The 39-6 point rise from December, 1945 to December, 1947 is broken down to show the contribution 4 
of groups and sub groups to this total). 


- 


Point 


pone perms anaes Conteris 
Decrease butions 
Tora COMPONENT:® 3...) .5.0.4.5ee. 00. 103-9 143-6 39-6 39-6 
Wee ViegetablesProducts se bs. cistoe te bees 97-6 130-7 33-7 10-1 
PERUIES Saeed Pak. fea aN ee Rae oe ee 125-5 124-9 ar O:.6 2) te et eee tee 
CSR weer An. Stk ee ee cL 139-2 125-6 13-6 — 0-1 
ICO Sera neon ere aN els 93-7 134-4 40-7) 07 eee aL |e Serpe ais a 
= Canned Gates. eck 74-8 111-3 9635.4) (a9 SPO Gere eee 
(Haste Menon ane i oars ne coe 91-5 127-4 35-9 4-1 
Flour and Milled Products.......... 79-1 126-0 46-9 2-4 
Bakery Products............ Boe: 86-8 114-1 27-3 0-7 
Mecvetable Oils cin. cus cee one. 126:8 241-9 115-1 0:7 
Rubber and Its Products........... 75-7 ag AOS itio Pre OA aes eens eee 
Sugar and Its Products and Glucose. 120-7 140-3 19-6 0-5 
Tea, coffee, cocoa and spices........ 114-8 205-5 90-7 ~ 0:8 
Besctal ples iia tt tier. ack cee sete 107-8 129-2 D1 Bo Nees Cae, ae ee te ee ee 
(Onions temas. hese ey, oa 185-5 217-3 SLs Big I he pee ha ee eae 
ROLATOCSH IM sic een ee haan ee 105-3 119-9 14-6 0-2 
Canned Vegetables.............. 80-9 120-3 39-4 0-2 
pRODACCOM aes Seon Shoe ewes 73:3 81-1 Te Oo Deke ae eer Cee 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Procuts. ... 109-9 146-6 36:7 0-4 
II. Animals and Their Products.......... 108-9 148-9 40-0 6-49 
RisherysProductss:. 21.2) 130-7 172-7 42-0 0-6 
ELS Oa PRET Tle eek antes See 106-5 65-1 — 41-4 —0-2 — 
idesiand skins.) ent oe oook 97-0 180-0 83-0 0-2 . 
WG ie SRM iba mec eed Oa ae nan Se 111-9 200-5 88-6 0-2 
BOotsand ShOCsas stacn kale. ore. 108-9 167-6 58-7 0-6 
NAW OSLO KG Nee es oin levels on cad totais 148-8 181-0 32-2 Ota 
Meats and Poultry.................. 115-2 139-3 | PLE ir ae a tee a Ms Sao 
Fresh Meats..... Rey ra nn tee 136-5 162-1 25-6 0-5— 
GunedsMeaite: ele w= icine cee 92-0 122-5 30:5 On ae 
HCOUEt yr ere ase, ores cast 110-7 91-6 = 40-2) eo ae ee ene 
Milk and Aas Products.............. 101-0 162-1 61-1 3-4 
Wllsrandeliatses eects eka Cee, 84-0 123-5 39-5 0-2 
LOPIERE os Aloe Nae ee hte 92-3 106-1 13-8 0-1 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 91:8 148-1 56-3 5:0 
Cotton yarns and threads........... 96-3 143-1 46-8 0-2 
Cottoushabncs-+ aso. ae Jt as 82-5 154-7 72-2 2-2 
Cotton dnt Goods. 2 v.50...) 98-9 167-2 68-3 0:4 
Miscellaneous Fibre yee Pee, ae 91-1 162-4 71-3 0-7 
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TABLE ue —POINT CHANGES ‘IN THE GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
DECEMBER, 1945 TO DECEMBER, 1947—Continued 


: (The 39-6 point rise from December, 1945 to December, 1947 is broken down to show the contribution 
» of groups and sub groups to this total). 


Il. Fabrics, Teatiles and Textile Fabrics 


IV. 


—Concluded 
INvlonGElosteny. noid ucaietee eam eo eee 
ay Onell a DEICSE GR Aube eon ee te 
AV ONG NCAL Dat fo te Aa Geom nae orld en 
TAYE VOO We ae pier ape one Bel Neen dies 
Worsted cloth yarn. .....7 7.2... 
Wool Blankets tinsecte se emicnt ec 
Carpets seeks ie eee toe 
Woollen Hosiery & Knit Goods..... 
Woolentelothoep eee eaten aouress 


Wood Products and Paper............ 
Newsprint rolls and wrapping paper. 
umiber and (Pimper: Varian. Sci. 3 
SDEUCE Gm ie Les eee uae tenn ete 
Pern locker vice ee terest saint 


Wediniiiy eee the tat Se es 


VE ron and Steel Products. 8.05 cc. s 


VI. 


Pig iron and steel Billets............ 
Rolline Mi} Products. 2. .5 =e 
Je Tee ve pete Ble aetna ss che es Eee ee vee 


Wire NE), pe kU TREE T eRe ee rte AS 


INon-lerrous, Metals im. ones tases 
PACMAN TAAL Cece eat e ees k avis Pee Late 
PANEUDON Vc amlae sO Puen he tag c4. pee 
Copper and Its Products............ 
ead ands ktsaeroducts ea. 


Point 
December | December | Increase 
1945 1947 or 
Decrease 
73-1 68-0 — 5-1 
68-9 94-7 25-8 
49-0 58-8 9-8 
94-7 120-9 26-2 
107-5 133-6 26-1 
123-7 147-9 24-2 
118-8 144-5 25-7 
108-8 165-1 56-3 
104-1 159-9 55-8 
120-5 IESE 57-2 
90-7 122-4 31-7 
160-5 260-1 99-6 
149-1 201-9 52-8 
179-5 228-4 48-9 
124-5 195-6 71-1 
182-5 2282 40-7 
144-4 310:4 166-0 
175-8 388-0 212-0 
105-1 123-9 18-8 
131-2, 190-8 59-6 
92-3 UAC all tek? ene eae 2! 
117-0 149-3 82-3 
104-6 154-8 50-0 
123-6 149-1 25-5 
133-2 170-5 37-3 
93-9 125-4 31-5 
105-5 144-3 38-8 
122-5 142°5 20-0 
110-3 158-2 47-9 
80-9 1385-8 54-9 
70-8 66-6 — 4-2 
110-8 203-8 93-0 
86-8 152-4 65-6 
62-1 166-9 103-9 
97-5 109-2 11-7 
95-8 148-0 52-2 
95-6 119-9 24-3 
59-1 112-7 53-6 
94-0 128-7 34-7 


Point 
Weight Contri- 
butions 


x 
ee 

bo Oo 
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28 SPECIAL COMMITTEE | 
Taste 6(a)—POINT CHANGES IN THE GENERAL WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
DECEMBER, 1945 TO DECEMBER, 1947—Concluded Fah es, S 


pe, 


(The 39-6 point rise from December, 1945 to December, 1947 i is broken down to show the contribution =e 


of groups and sub groups to this total). + 
SS SSS 4 
Point : . : 
atone December | December | Increase aoe 
1945 1947 or butic aes 
Decrease 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals.............. 102-4 122-6 20-2 : 1-8 j 
Clay and Allied Products........... 109-1 128-1 TQ: prs 20 2 atecy aD Sel ee ee ees ora ‘e 
HPOLLERY Dene bia hp week i ho a te, 126-7 140-2 IS tes Deel mice ye oP hip cl nee 
LCI T ie Ni ein Cog eam Me Me 125-0 149-6 24-0 0-8 
Sonle@armiere ee ed ee ae 98-9 126-3 27-4 0-1 
Cake rene nie nities aes oe ee 123-2 149-7 26-5 0-1 
Gas, manufactured.................. 100-6 106-6 Ci Opd fesinaee ei cei ie Bes] gh 
Glass and Its Products. . a 104-4 108-7 SI omen movie Uk ee ae pes Gd 
Wihcdowsclass,uicon as rit ese 162-7 170-6 7A Tel Repent aie atv ee 
3 LEM Wet ere Sesh ain a ol a 80-3 SO SIR coke eon pa UNS ak. gee epee ee es ale 
Pum lers ws Gest en Sie shee 94-9 105-5 LOS ee tap ee eee em 
Petroleum and Its Products......... 79-8 98-6 18-8 0-5 
PASO Ra Uh cmmicce eh ah ri bahia talean a bas 103-3 131-1 R218 | hk ey ate | ieee en 
POA Ucar erase ei, win ia re te Loa 130-6 160-5 Ves al pyre ernment et fh). shying 
SUI LEG iy at) hotel opt 134-5 131-2 Fe AEB |S tae ngs aA cee eR ere 
| EALBIS POOR S Bee a a ee I RO 112-1 119-2 We Us| ae jae ial a are 
ApO setae rh eal ee Oe ee ee 112-2 124-3 1201s eee a cia ee eee ee 
Gomentamieen ey = hohe a8. SO oe 105-1 117-7 V2 Gis | Fie ee 4A aie oe 
and -andGravel es =. ook. ok 90-2 112-3 2224 PDS ay ae ee ene ies ; 
Cashed: Stone to atosn ee ks 85-6 103-0 ViS4 a OS el ee aie ieee 4 
mMiching Stones ah a Tbe eat 70-8 80-2 90-4 0-2. = 
PABUE SOS fet eine, a,c 0470s oat «cl 74-1 112-2 38-1 Ue Gaia 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products... 98-4 112-8 14-4 O-4 
Inorganic Chemicals................ 87-8 89-1 1:3 mit ae AO ol Saar sate ia 
Organic Chemicals... 2... ......... 87-3 132-6 45-3 : Oa 
Coalar Products:s:c.2.h6. 3,8 91-1 113-0 21:9.) -- Sse Salsa eer tes seine ‘ 
Dyeing and Tanning Materials...... 139-3 148-1 8-8 SoM Sea ae or ee 
HUN DHOSING BRA oor meee 73:1 82-6 9-5 ee ee 
aint Materrals' 3 oe.s 66k el. 95-7 153-0 57-3 0-1 E 
Wrepared: Painter... seem. 76:3 | - 112-8 36-5 0225 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals......... 160-1 105-3 —54-8 : | 
LIVES U SU eh 10 oe eae a a ag 83-7 105-6 PAA Ta Wipe ir cso Fad en SSige cs OF od 
IndustmalsGases=) 2.22. 87-6 96-2 85.6) [uo eer eee = 
OEY UST pe 9 oh XS oS Pe OR 93-8 136-5 42-7 0-1 See 
es Oe a 
a 
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Taste 7._SUB-GROUPS OF THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
a (1935-39 = 100) 
: 
a j si ‘December | January Jan. 1948 
VF : 1945 ; 1948 Dec. 1945 
(UNGER) Drop ob: Bei iy tet Seepage Wk Gab ete nee BSR satiareaiesh nt Woe eee ME tee eae 120-1 148-3 123-5 
MMe pen erie oe 0s oe Ne Spade 134-3 182-2 135-7 
i Watinss Produchsssstas hie? ta eee ce ee CoM ann eon, 113-9 192-3 168-8 
‘ CHET Me screen dU 5 eral 6 Rag Site a 2 a 162-6 165-2 101-6 
¢ SE COIS rR LN Te eRe OH aE aT nce Oe ane as 99-8 138-9 139-2 
IM Gata wane wish: tite. tien, Sook ee te pe eae a, 163-2 205-9 126-2 
ADT VEROROCOTIESS = Sater emia rin oertn sata ear ane SE atin at Re ae 134-1 164-4 122-6 
Vegetables........... Be ST rt Oe a ene Ge esau ee ca rn 135-2 193-5 |. 143-1 
ERLE Senos th tire RIL Ee oak k near OMS owloene lh Payers oe 148-1 163-7 110-5 
BERSRER Ries th PPM rae Mente thet Gs Oh ea a PORE Rec ee A pn Pye mre Ae Aa 112-3 119-9 106-8 
LN GOTE RR ASSflosed BF e's ie = ea ey ects cy ce et Ba a a Ny ER 107-1 120-4 112-4 
OBE ART te IS ana Sete rh eae Pie SIA ace RL Te UT a ele einen 118-6 146-6 123-6 
OKC TEE ee ae Be a ST ee IT a ae 142-1 156-6 126-2 
(Ceri ar A a een | E nepeg th thts pn ES ND tea kn rer 105-1 97-4 92-7 
TEPC OG I iy etes Maratea) 72.0 arate: ecg <ti-ge EOS ARMIES ea he ree eee en Ea 87-7 84-8 96:7 
NO OWELEN Geo fer orf Coe ois ont ah CUM RE Beate chee RIO twee Men acee ma tied: 122-5 161-2 131-6 
IMS 2 Wert eee hee i eo eae Seek an OS Ta 127-1 176:1 . 138-6 
VON: S Med taentr 2 at pee  < S aris tar ea nies, 122-8 150-9 122-9 
PIG COLCHOOR SMe eae Cited Fe PU aoe ee nce Cong. an 120-9 173-3 143-3 
zs Rootwennire wees ena as ose cee Sa ene URE rar a cat EE 112-5 146-1 _ 129-9 
‘Home FURNISHINGS AND SURVICES........0. 0000 cece ee ee ee ee eevee 119-5 158-4 132-6 
3 JERR THT OER ek Gee Re ee OR RGA ie ere ea gs EY SNOT SAR Re aes Re ea 128-1 180-5 140-9 
LOG? OOVETID RS co ode ke rg Se ako eT ence a Okan tere 119-9 145-7 121-5 
Murnisiines an donk exel LeSuc srenrac.ca sane isles Lier daar Ue oer ee a 134-1 183-9 137-1 
TERY Aig ip Rew SE tc eb 5 enone Ue MMi ra Sn A peace, AOR ale wie Te UR ' 127-5 170-9 134-0 
Dishesrand, Glasswaresdte. ek as coe CAE Oe, Deelah nee 122-6 1755 25(—— 142-9 
INSIVoy sh aVeyivetnce arg te Aman ck otc ae elite Saar NUR A tao ee 103-3 103-3 100-0 
LORNA ND dmctra tidy er eotte e const ree bea CME AMINA ltt UN den eas aS pe aoe NL AL a 102-9 130-8 127-1 
Gleaningssupplicseces, ks sass he a Cae UP Te aoe eh 107:9 141-0 _ 1380-7 
BMISCHLUNNEOUS LEMMSy nore ak. cite eal eek pera one eal eae hae: 109-6 122-6 111-9 
LORSCB Ri Tp t as PA tate a Sas oe ae aoa ek ee re tae eae BRP Cat ot ep Ve Oar 109-4 128-6 117-5 
ROTOOM EN Ca T Oe ey eatins yu acres Mae Siri (ocr aE pee eee 112-0 135-5 121-0 
ERAN SPOLLaclOn ce ats oe en A ce taste DEBE aR ae ed 109-4 116-6 106-6 
HIRE CLEAIAOMs cen pieectin tend eee Ne ase Pi NSlate se na ome gh shy ones 116-9 135-7 116-1 
Dife Insurance 2.2) ese) vi. ae eh big MOIRA AR Rey iC RARER Y 99-9 104-2 104-3 


oY =~ . wt eT ts ab rere ys +A, Speee a payee 
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Tasiz 7(a2).—POINT CHANGES IN THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX DECEMBER, 1945 
TO JANUARY, 1948 § 


(The 28-2 point rise from December, 1945 to January, 1948 is broken down Hs show the contribution 
of budget groups and sub-groups to this total. ) Be 


— Sub-group Group Total 


GUNN OTAU MS «heats oh tel. era ortaains Bes te See: Le ee ee 28-2 - 


Foops— . 14-9 r 
ND) sirens OO CL Geet ot rt ee My emaceis als Melseet aac eye ok Setye oe PREY y= sehen gee 


Dyhive GQLOCEMES.cArieunceh Ge cai noe Seek aE ieee Sn ae 
NOU CLA IE Sa Rainy, RNase sie ae MOLE oa as ehh aegis earn 
TESTIS ocx ot RO ERE ME cia aii este tera Aa ae ON er 


[ESSERE thos opel nag oleae s Re eae ge BRON pe em Be RC eR oe Me NEMS 2 Lea eae 1-4 


Sao RAND MT GEE Tey Meee nk AN eee oars eins aoe atch: SaaS APR Yau SS On| cee Ree ERG ae 0-8 


(CHS SB STINE RE Eee ae ee a aa eh SO een 7 OE eA an Eee ed 4-6 


2 
NVOMMENESAVVGRI a nino ema ceed wie Cc ae ue anaes oe nant ene 3 1 
ECOG OOS meters sie Pld ae Co ne ES clear cnet 0- 
HEFOO TW Ged Lette genesis ee eather de LIE Paste Ge 0 


DOME URNISHINGSCAND: SERVICES sc. so Mert eit tus © s vingloe ee clan balstele ao neve meee 3-5 
LEM GID eb D VE We) oni oe Nee en i A OT ice A LAN eRe Ge fete ee Pe a 1:7 
PR OOLACOMETANGS st nte Py ace Se ao re aa Re Be 0-2 
UTHISMMeS ANd LexXbWeSates <n ce cage okes esas ales telah ous wih ng tes 0-7 
RAW ERO mene ta Oe ee  e te, ete oh Pec aan creme ners Maen . 0-1 
i 0-1 
0-2 
0-5 


Telephone 
Laundr 


MISC TT ANE OUSpLEEMS a0 tektcus oa eee e ee Gee PUneey ute late | ameter ake 3-0 
Health 


0-8 

0-5 

pL SPOlu a blOn sa cme sons ck ea em ee rn 0-4 
Recreation 1-1 
0-2 


EE ee ee ee a a 
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es” 
Dr isis 8. INDIVIDUAL FOOD PRICES AT JANUARY, 1948 AND THEIR INDEXES ON BASE 
“4 AUGUST 1939 = 100 AT DECEMBER, 1945 anp JANUARY, 1948 
a 


(Nore: Prices taken at independent stores in 64 cities) 


Commodity - 


\ 


BEB eet TsiLnlomisted kt c ryt. cute ke Soe oie oe 
React orouncd steak... tos cae ctl. one cs 
Beef eLOASU hereto Rese hoses 
sept eon OULU ere corn ce ten hiseit name ace 
Beet, stewing, ooneless: 6... 005. fees) 
Weal trOnt-sEOll. DONCIESS, Mo citeds aoe geen 


MeaIaN Ry Leo OAS Te 5s darceh is eel ceria vc eee 
Pork, fresh loins, centre eut.....¢...0...0. 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off............. 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.......... 
NPAC RIOIELG race ths aah els GS orate a 
me shortening, vegetables :....as. 20.52.50: 


4 


etic: creamery, prints. . BA RTE ee 
Cheese, plain, mild) 3 Uys eee eines ke os 
~ Bread, plain, white, wrapped.............. 


MlOUTE TITSt STAGE <. isk tas hos ee TC 


Rolled oats, package............ RPA NAS 
Worn: flakes; 8-02).¢s.. oo band. 2 SAR a tere 
Wonratoes, Canned; 258s... sole oo ck ee 
MCAS MCANNEG ,.27 Sofi ase ORs Ria es 
orm cantieds 2:8) 515k. as Pal nae ene 
SCANS HUY mtn. a) Ft aad ate Ge 


RANGES eta rigs Hall ete ® Ben Ae a es 
BETISONS See eas tas GA cette eo eas Sea ate 


Jam, strawberry, in jar. ek rte MT In, ih A OES 
Peaches, DOOD oe Ae ee ER ee es 
Marmalade, OLANGS WIN Alnor ei ees 
Orn Sy Lp vo Uk nth Ma ols Seen leates 
USAT AeTaNUl Abed sacra ee Aae een Oh wentomee 
EEO ATee VOLO WW. ate Sy hot. Seok tees, daa, Ae mle he 


ACTER aN Be OSS soca ee 


Price at 
Unit January, 
1948 
lb. 51-0 
lb. 47-6 
lb. 47-9 
lb. 31-6 
lb. 29-0 
lb. 33-5 
lb. 50-1 
lb. 49-3 
lb. 36-7 
lb. 62-5 
lb. 28-0 
lb. 31-6 
doz 58-2 
qt. 16-8 
lb. 73-2 
pkg. 27-3 
lb. 9-1 
lb. 6-2 
lb. 9-6 
pkg. 13-2 
tin 27-1 
tin 18-1 
tin 22-3 
lb. 14-9 
lb. 7-9 
15 lbs 60-3 
lb. 20-4 
lb. 22-4 
doz. 40-0 
doz. 49-9 
lb. 26-3 
tin 30-8 
lb. 20-2 
tin 34-6 
lb. 9-7 
lb. 9-7 
lb. 58-3 
pkg. 51-1 |- 


Index 
August, 
1939 


100-0 
100-0 


Index 
December, 
45 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 


152-8 
143-8 
143-4 
142-5 
159-6 
137-5 


181-3 

95-4 
148-0 
165-4 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


126-5 
149-4 
120-2 
108-6 
154-3 
148-6 


115-1 
106-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 


_— 

or 

S . 
AMWoeDmw NwWHIRS OWE 


bo 
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V.—Farm Costs and Receipts— 7 Ass} : 0 oe 
Table 9 shows price indexes for commodities and services used by farmers. — 


These include equipment, implements and materials such as feed, seed and 
fertilizer, together with farm family living costs, taxes and mortgage interest 
and farm wage rates. Eig = eee 
Table 10 shows price indexes for Canadian farm products, when priced at 
the farm. These indexes differ from the farm products’ indexes in Table 3, 
which refer to farm products when they get into commercial channels or at 
terminal warehouses or at stockyards. Table 10 contains indexes which exclude 
wheat participation payments still to be announced—that is, for the 1945-46 — 
and 1946-47 crop years. at 7 
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ET asie 9.—PRICE INDEXES FOR COMMODITIES AND SERVICES USED BY FARMERS 
 . s 
“SZ : - 


(a) ComBINED INDEXES 


: Esse. Composite Eup Ry Living Ae Wage 

ae Index! Materials | — Costs Interest Rates 
1926 Bale Chale A hee e th ae MAE ry, 125-9 120-6 120-9 133-7 167-9 
(TOE 3S all ait SSE al Sees cot a ek ga 99-3 |° 96-1 99-5 100-6 108-1 
MLO ANPUSU....0.c1c. «enue nie Sak Ls 136-9 125-7 123-7 110:6 301-0 
BOG=VANUAT YR... bc ed cc eres ann 134-2r 125-9 124-6 | . 109-9 247-4 
; Pa tet a et mS tS. Ue 138-7r 128-2r LOGE Tes pera er ras 299-1 
| VUSTISUR EN Sh Hc ae ee 141-7r 128-6r ASO-Hetiacen cee 316-5 
toa 7 —JANUALY.-5. 2.0 Soe Dei che ees Bowen 140-9 | 130-4 132-2 109-9* 273-4 
; XD ee Nes Site dete 148-5 138-5 LOG hehe so wh ecae 322-2 
AN OUSES tl .2 ce eer AG RRM 157-1 145-8 467 Del eee ae 343-5 


_ 1! The composite index in column 1 consists of four separate indexes: equipment and materials, tax and 
interest rates, wage rates and farm family living costs. They are explained in greater detail in the August 
1944 issue of ‘Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services used by Farmers’’. 


r Revised. 
r * Nominal. 
(b) EquieMENT AND MATERIALS IN DeETAIL 
5 Imple- | Ferti- | goog | Feeq | OwoLiNe}| Building | Hard- | Binder 
ments lizer tsreage Materials| ware Twine 
EAS Seana ee Saeed ea 97-3 129-0 127-8 137-6 131-0r 114-0 103-7 184-5 
ES ONG a ie eee amen 103-9 107-2 80-2 80:1 97-6 108-1 - 101-6 93-8 
1945—August...... 113-1 108-0 139-5 129-6 120-1 174-2 119-2 126-4 
~1946—January..... 113-1 108-0 142-3 129-6 120-1 174-3 119-2 126-4 
A pRal ees tos 119-3 108-0 144-4 130-0 121-9 175-3 120-4 126-4 
a August...... 119-3 110-1 142-4 130:-6 121-9 175-9 122-8 126-4 
1947—January..... 122-7 110-8 145-8 131-7 122-4 177-4 124-1 126-4 
3 Aprils: oa 122-7 110-8 163-8 144-9 126-4 178-9 128-0 226-2 
August...... 122-7 125-2 185-6 148-8 127-7 202-9 136-8 226-2 
. r Revised. 
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TABLE 10.-INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FOR. 
CANADA “< 


(Basse 1935-39=100) 


Monthly Averages 


Annual Averages Month —_ 
‘ 1945 1946 1947 

TSE a je Sista Beta a eee OR Re eg eae S87 Oi sdanvary. ise eee (S855 179-1 186-5 
LOSG Ue mT vo. ree) GM, ae of eee 96295) Pebruaryee eee 174-8 180-3 186-9 
LSE dS BM cess re Ace eee hd ae 119 fale Marche. ce eee 175-4 180-6 189-2 
1 eat oP cg aN eee =a Shel ee Sn Te HOS O08 | PA rils gee te eee 176:3 182-8 190-3 
LOS Oe Tren ht eNO i, ln tre esa ee OR Loa npave teas Ce) cadena aed No en 175-9 184-8 191-9 
LOA ee erat MeN aa Ms i ne pee hones OG. SiOUNes nies wei wee ee 178-1 186-9 194-8 
HU eMaregie eRe sat cule MS ey Gr ee rane e 110225) sTulyes oe ee 179-5 |- 188-4 194-9 
HAZE ESO REBT Ray. alee te ee ee, 133.71" |e August... use ee 178-4 187-8 | 196-5 
LOA SAR eae STOP Rp SS) toy einige haa ee ok 157-8 | September......... 175-7 184-4 1200-1 
LIV ISS Sa hoc eer oa ea, ER ua 172.3) | October ee 175-5 183-9 200-2 
1S Se Se ok a) Ss ee ae a 177-3 | November......... 176-7 184-6 203-9 
TOAG eer iets la hake hs eh 184-1 | December......... 177-8 185-3 


Se a =a ee ee ee We 


1 Includes revised data since last report. 


The prices used in computing the index are, as closely as can be determined, 
the prices’ which are actually received by farmers. Thus the storage, transporta- 
tion, processing and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers 
are not included. On the other hand subsidies, bonuses and premiums which 
can be, attributed to specific products are all included to date. 


Advance and final equalization payments on oats and barley are included — 
up to July, 1945. From that date the advance payments only are included until 
their discontinuance on March 18, 1947. The amounts paid per bushel on wheat — 
participation certificates are included in the wheat prices up to July, 1945. In 
the 1945-46 crop year the ten cents per bushel retroactive increase announced — 
on July 30, 1946 is included. | 


In compiling the index the fixed base weighted aggregative method has . 
been used. Each commodity has been weighted by the annual average amounts _ 
sold in the five-year base period 1935-39. No adjustments for seasonal variation — 
of the prices have been made. The index is based upon prices for about 50 
farm products which contributed approximately 90 per cent to the total cash _ 
income received by farmers from the sale of farm products during the base 


period. The series is subject to revision as more complete data become available. — 


: 


Source: Agricultural Branch, DeeBAS! 
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VI. Income Data— 

: The following tables show the components of Net National Income at Factor 
Cost and Persgnal Income, together with the Disposition of Personal Income 
on Consumer Expenditure, Taxes and Savings. Personal Income differs from 
Net National Income because it excludes elements of income not paid out 
during the year; e.g., employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and pension funds, undistributed profits of corporations and investment income 
of government corporations. 


The succeeding tables show incomes of particular groups, together with 
employment and earnings data which may be assessed in the light of cost-of- 
living increases, 
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40 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TaBte 12—WAGES, SALARIES AND SUPPLEMENTARY LABOUR INCOME, CANADA, 
1938-1947 
(Minutons or Dotiars) 
ROIS ARERR wage th Peta Stan ais kan Giles Heap Sees SEE ee 2,476 
MOBY as ale ised Po cote weMitins akon Yor as an os Ae Re ee 2,565 
BO TW cit ROO opty a ey yas alae « Seyreete Eh. os ad 2,922 
Bk ee are SS KS Dade a Gyen | aT ea nie: UN ee 3,000 
PEC BR ORG ee Lote wae Bin Deh op vig chee, ar 2 Ee ata 4,219 
MOR ORIt eit dere Satna uate Maa Heine edb, ook ee ee rr 4,703 
Ee SEG: a boa Ve vy tna eee ee Poe 4,869 
ro SU NGS AGES So ODER GIN os Sey PORE PAS Ree naetS eg 4,859 
BE rae ein nk eh eae Wa li ok he ee 5,195 
SEE MA UBOR YG ts onus Epa tee GT. Ae oases hae ae palace a ee ee 465 
HODEUBTY 2, ony: age ate ae ensae Yuet Cina ts gh oe Se ee ee 472 
ESE CM 2 Citas ths, te ea i eee and Se oe ae Re ee 475, 
gu LEE aig eeeeR ES. eg Pa a eee RRM take ee 475 
Pay Bao: 5 2 Faience feat seen oy eee ee 490 
Oe dak iss Pisegkee same Rae ae a et Vim at ce 506 
LOLS Gos an reir ee Sythe ctv eRe Sadat 522 
ROSE ss 5.5 ens wis anes ans eae Became 528 
PO OIADER 5 52005 <r Bedi a Gan cere ween bn oh Ee On ene ee 538 
Pee Rel aga 5 So cos Ga ee echt n cn ten et ee ees 545 


Sources: 1. National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1938-1946, D.B.S. 1947. 
2. Monthly Estimates of Canadian Labour Income. (Monthly Bulletins, D.B.S.) 


TR pease 7 SSS eS 
ee PRICES 41 
Taiz 13.—NET INCOME OF AGRICULTURE BY PROVINCE 
sy : (Mitiions or Dotiars) 

Item ey ost 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 Prelim. 
1 Prince Edward Island............-. Sele ded aS BTS AO ie Obed 10 
, 2a NOVar SCOLA Stik oan ena ne scene 13 9 11 9 12 19 17 14 21 
3 8-4 New-Brunswick . <2 ...26 ee wate bea 7 8 li 13 20 26 25 23 26 
ik CNS OL EE TV (2) OY eX eae ia ar ai Fo on tenes ee Ae ai 78 92 107 138 170 175 152 198 
%y Dee OMbATIOs tee eg hr lens pera ®) 131 129 137 178 267 246 282 201 324 
“ Goes Manito bateeter) cpa me enue 34 36 43 55 107 115 114 86 126 
s Piaskatchewanses.l. ke oss kee 25 110 103 81 301 205 355 | 205 284 
= APA OLA sre: Sat hee ee ee 79 74 93 78 208 138 196 135 206 
i OP Britishe Colum Diaeinercs. eteses ae ee 14 13 14 22, 28 40 40 45 49 

HOS IOAMAD A fesctsne o olf sah annie Ole oe ieee 371 461 508 548 |1,089 969 1,213 971 | 1,244 
Item 9 includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Taste 14.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS ( OF 


INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1913-1946 


i es 


Laun- 


dries 


2 


Tele- 
phone 


Gen- 
eral 
Aver- 


‘ (Rates in 1935-39 =100) 

; Water Elec- 

Waar Log- Coal | Metal ope oe Trans- oy ee 

‘ ging | Mining} Mining turing Bae sew’ ways = na 
11S er 76-4 59-0 67-1 50-0 60-5 57-2 51-4 52-7 
1914.05. 71:5 60-1 67-2 51-6 61-0 58-1 e 52-4 53-2 
DOTS aee ae 68-0 60-4 68-1 53-1 61-4 59-4 52-3 51-6 
OIG see 81-2 65-9 75-2 57-6 62-0 60-4 54-4 53-9 
LONE on.: 106-5 77-2 83-4 64-0 66-5 71-0 64-0 60-4 
LOWS Sen 122-6 93-1 90-6 73°4 76-2 86-5 81-2 75:3 
1919..... 141-5 | 100-6 90-9 90-1 89-7 95-4 94-6 86-1 
19207 352% 158-4 | 116-6} 105-8 | 108-5] 109-5 | 115-7] 1138-6] 102-4 
TOOte 113-6 | 422-9 97-9 | 101-1 103-2 | 105-6} 100-7 101-3 
19020 Se. 88-5 116-7 90-5 94-6 93-47) 95-4 94-8 97-2 
i patoe Oe 104:0 | 116-7 94-5 98-1 100-7 | 100-7 95-8 98-2 
ORE Se ie 117-7 113-5 94-6 98-8 102-7 99-2 95-8 98-3 
1925....-} 105-8 98-9 95-9 97-8 | 103-1 99-4 95-8 99-0 
1926. 2... 106-2 98-8 95-8 98-4 104-2 99-2 95-8 99-3 
92 Tene oe 108-6 99-1 95-9 99-7 | 108-5 | 100-4] 102-0} 100-1 
19287 110-1 99-6 95-8 | 100-5 112-3 |, 101-1 102:0 | 102-3 
1929.. 109-7 99-6 96-4 | 101-1 119-6 | 105-7 | 105-0 104-7 
1980.05... 108-4 99-9 96-5 101-2 | 123-0 }- 106-9 105:0 | 105-1 
OS Teer. 90-6 99-9 | ..95°2 98-7} 118-5 | 102-3 | 102-4-| 104-7 
[OSD eae 74-6 96-8 92-2 92-2 | 107-9 95-1 94-6 | 100-7 
1933 cn 63-8 + 95-5 91-1 87-9 95-6 89-3 92-4 96-3 
1934... 73-0 96-1 93-4 90-3 93-7 88-6 89-3 96-2 
OBo Ren a 81-3 97-8 95-2 92:2 96-7 89-2 94-6 96-8 
1986.0 89-9 97-9 97-6 94-4 97-3 90-6 94-6 97-8 
TIGB IE gals 104-4 98-4 | 101-9 101:9 | 100-1 101-2 | 100-8) 100-4 
19887 Asc 113-2 102-9 102-4 105-2 102:5 109-0 105-0 102-1 
1989. .28. 111-2 102-9 102-8 106-0 103-3 110-0 105-0 102-7 
1940.....| 116-6 | 105-1 |. 105-7 | 110-6 | 107-9] 115-7] 105-0] 106-7 
194 eG 126-8 112-6 115-3 122-1 115-3 124-6 114-9 112-1 
1949s. 140-0 116-4 122-0 133-0 122-5 138-4 120-5 119-0 
1943..... 159-1 128-4 126-5 145-1 131-9 152-7 131-8 124-5 
1944..... 162-4 150-3 128-8 150-0 133-9 156-4 131-8 129-1 
1945..... 170-4) 150-5 | 181-8} 155-4} 135-5] 159-0! 131-8 130-1 
1946..... 186-1 151-0} 138-6} 171-3 148-7 178-5 | 149-4] 143-3 


Source: Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1945, Dominion Department of Labour. 
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1941-1947 
eters Manu- & Com- 
Period tnd NS! factur- |Logging| Mining | muni- 
Haus: ing |. cations 

tries 

$ $ $ $ $ 
June, 1941........ 25.49 25.68 18.83 30.97 27.09 
Averages, 1942...) 28.61 29.17 29.34 34.79 28.13 
et 1943...) 30.79 31.50 24.78 36.09 29.36 
Sf 1944...] 31.85 32.66: | 26.54 38.05 30.81 
6 1945...| 32.04 32.65 26.89 38.60 31.48 
eé 1946...) 32.48 S27 On 29.03 39.21 32.76 
Pan O4 Face decul Oot We 32.40 82.00 35.50 33.63 
IDG) sae Ree eee ea 35.09 35.34 31.78 42.12 33.61 
Mate — o's) esoK66 35.81 34.29 43.30 33.74 
PATI et earns oh, 35.78 35.98 36.61 43.17 34.02 
NAG IE iG vnc ly sO. 00 36.27 35.19 43.54 33.76 
AISI ae er 36.07 36.64 33.88 Al-17 34.41 
clot NSC coe ae ie ten ie 36.20-| 36.47 385.16 43.27 34.41 
PANIC ees eer nana IGO Od 36.97 35.36 43.69 34, 02) 
SODUe re Gi gow e ok 36.79 37.16 36.76 44.31 34.88 
CXS S Se a ea 37.38 38.04 36.63 45.29 34.95 
INGivee ws ens Te Shae 38.47 36.85 44.77 35.33 
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- Tasts 15.—AVERAGE WEEKLY INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS, CANADA 


Sources: 1. Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1942 and 1946. 


Trans- 
porta- 


tion 


$ 
31.63 


34.69 
35.86 
37.07 
38.82 
40.07 


43.06 
44.10 
44.47 
44.40 
43.55 
43.37 
43.99 
43.98 
44.22 
44.45 
44.99 


31.00 
33.76 
34.89 
33.66 
34.63 
34.45 
34.76 
35.70 
35.85 
36.55 
36.85 


Ser- 
vices 


43 


Trade | Finance 


$ 
22.68 


24.07 
25.23 
26.21 
26.85 
28.45 


29.00 
30.47 
30.77 
30.83 
31.11 
31.50 
31.74 
31.79 
31.88 
31.99 


32.29 


2. Monthly bulletins—The Employment Situation, January to November, 1947. 


$ 
28.60 


30.20 
31.19 
32.35 
33.51 
34.85 


35.75 
36.49 
36.66 
36.96 
37.42 
37.51 
37.50 
37.52 
37.40 
37.20 
37.21 


Tame 16-AVER AGE WEEKLY EAR NGS-AND’ c 
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Jarnings — 
- Index 

\* (9 Indus- © 
leencaas ies) 


COC a ee TR ec iD a 
iantyat sire eh C VeVi Te ge (6 ei) ols) wire ole a.m g\Rna er iqie.oe. Vit (e) wisibe) w "sy elwlle, orale la), aun ete) e ).0 tame (6 Ma a iney io: 
WML Fo lene a eta lelleae sie sp Wels 6 8 © wsle me eee whe ee ewe ee we ee 

yk Ewe Gow esa hace wath eh ee harass ee el Wee 6 © wie) esse eeeivie ee el as pie hep wl eee 

fon (aves nlcejiehe (aha) (niiniis in ee “)s (©\'s¥i0, a:/epm 9.0 Ckwiew eae (60 Ww el Nite ewido bile ble whoue «ae, 

apa SSUk ak aye Ivsie a heares « belle a =e!) a: ee) 9/4 ate ueyrel Silo") wliee]« (os a a4 eee. Wi o's tes have) ew 

nige tenets Guts Dehn. caf: ei,a tal eh vide’ se (ephla tapered 8 leh 0 {oie Wve isiaa\ a s,ial ania) @la.vis 6 van@.veate ay fa 


Be a ee 
-, Qetober. EE 5 SS RL EN A ER lo eat ree eee es Re 


Pots wis} acala cn Halley e io gua-p'e iw ellen ole\th) Wie" py aiea)-e (ete leo Stake iaperyecaljeneve is eelihiens e580 Maine aqajeiinl| wclucwbe sea ememeT eae 


xt) es Table 15. 
- (2) Converted from Table 4. 
ne) Average Weekly Earnings Index divided by Cost-of-Living Index. 
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Taste 17—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES, 1938-1947 


Be : (1926=100) 
Manu- Com- Trans- Con- 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | munica- porta- struc- Services | Trade 
ing tions © tion tion 

Average 1938...... 111-0 142-8 155-9 85-0 84-4 105-4 135-2 132-6 
, & 1939...... 112-3 119-1 163-8 84-4 85-6 113-0 137-4 136-6 
C 1940522 131-3 166-9 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 143-2 142-9 
Ue 194 ib 168-4 187-8. 176-6 96-7 98-9 126-6 167-5 156-5 
se hey US ea aa 206-5 196-5 171-3 103-7 105-5 130-3 178-8 156-1 
a 1943 mo 3p<c 226-2 180-4 158-5 104-5 114-4 129-8 189-8 155-1 
ib 1944.....: 224-5 215-8 154-5 108-6 121-2 104-6 202-2 164-2 
4 1945....... 203-6 247-3 146-9 117-6 124-5 109-1 205-7 174-8 
ss 1946...... 196-3 268-5 155-2 141-9 128-4 129-6 224-2 191-2 
SR GY Seine 190-6 370-5 154-0 154-9 132-0 125-1 223-7 212-3 
1 lou ie eR Sas 193-9 335°6 162-1 155-1 129-3 121-2 224-8 196-4 
Bviiscrect I 52 oa a 194-5 377-9 135-9 156-6 129-9 123-8 226-4 197-4 
LATER SR aera 195-2 331-0 138-7 159-0 131-1 128-6 228-5 200-2 
May “ 195-8 241-3 139-5 161-4 134-7 133-2 231-9 200-7 
Bune metes we oS 197-6 239-8 157-6 165-7 139-9 149-6 238-4 201-6 
BIYDY ae ons aatctes Ses 200-6 241-5 167-5 169-9 141-2 165-0 250-5 205-9 
Aug. “ 202-5 246-0 170-2 173-5 142-7 176-2 260-2 206-0 
“S083, Eee 203-3 242-2 167-1 171-6 141-8 179-9 258-7 + 207-2 
OG SRNR 203-6 286-1 165-2 169-4 141-7 180-4 251-0 211-7 
Now. “ 205-0 346-4 167-8 168-0 138-2 180-7 245-0 216-7 


Sources: (1) Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1946; Prices and Labour 
Division, Ss. e 
(2) The Employment Situation, November, 1947; Prices and Labour Division, D.B.S. 


(An explanatory statement incorporating all revisions made to January 2, 1947.) 


The index budget is divided into six expenditure groups for which separate © 
indexes are calculated; these are foods, fuel and light, rent, clothing, home-— 
furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. Each group contains a list of — 
items sufficiently large to make it representative of the merchandise field covered. — 
It would be possible to add many more minor items without affecting the move- 
ments of the composite cost-of-living index by any significant amount. These 
additions would lengthen the time required to calculate the index and impose a 
greater burden upon firms making price reports, without improving the accuracy © 
of the index. In many cases accuracy might be reduced, as comparisons on a 
quality, or specific quantity basis are not possible over a long period. This would — 
be true of style merchandise such as women’s hats. The cost of all these omitted 
items are included in group weights, which represent all expenditures falling — 
within the six groups noted above. The base period food weight of 31 per cent, 
for example, was calculated from total costs reported by survey families, although © 
the food index includes only 47 items which represent about 75 per cent of a : 
representative family’s food expenditure. 


Foods: Prices used in calculating food indexes are collected on the first 
business day of each month from approximately 1,600 stores including independ- 
ent and chain grocers and butchers. Quotations for each of the 47 budget items 
are averaged and then multiplied by the budget quantity for each individual 
item to find the cost for that item. These individual cost figures are added to- 
gether to find the total cost of the food budget; this figure is then expressed as a 
percentage of the corresponding reference period cost to find the food index. 


Fuel and Light: Separate indexes are calculated for coal, coke, gas and 
electricity. The two last mentioned are reckoned from monthly bills for quantities 
which are typical of consumption in the cities represented. The bill for each city 
is weighted by the number of domestic consumers in order to caleulate Dominion | 
indexes. The coal index also takes account of typical amounts consumed in~ 
different areas and of the population of each city represented in the index. Price | 
changes for coal are related to kinds used in the greatest quantity in each area. 4 


fents: There are two tenant wage-carner families for every home-owning — 
wage-earner family in Canada, and the cost-of-living index is calculated on the 
assumption that housing costs generally are reflected in rental trends. Rental 
surveys are made by the Bureau at the May and October leasing periods. Rental 3 
agents are asked to report upon the current position of rents relative to those _ 
at the preceding lease date, as indicated by their list of rental properties. In_ 
the workmen’s group of dwellings, upon which the rental index is based, records — 
are collected for houses, flats and apartments. Before reporting blanks are sent 
out, rent data and property descriptions reported by each agent for the last | 
period are copied onto the new schedule in order to maintain continuity from — 
period to period. The calculation of the rent index is similar to that for the fuel © 
and light series, with two sub-group indexes being reckoned first for houses, and — 
flats and apartments. Very complete weighting data have been used, recognizing — 
the different numbers of each type of dwelling in various centres. Approximately — 
200 reports from 58 cities are used in making rental indexes. “3 


Clothing: 'The clothing index has been based upon a carefully selected list. 
of men’s and women’s apparel. It includes no children’s clothing, and omits some 
items of adult clothing which are of considerable importance, such as women’s’ 


Noe Ee a. 


PRICES . 47 


ay “dresses for afternoon and evening wear, women’s hats, men’s hats and gloves. 


a Usual difficulties in maintaining continuous price series on the same quality of 


_ goods occur in clothing due to style and seasonal changes which must be excluded 
- from price comparisons based upon quality. The items in the clothing index have 


_ been selected to represent the basic materials entering into clothing in approxi- 


BD rsataly the same proportions as they would be found in a complete clothing budget. 


_ Some of the items chosen to represent basic materials form a comparatively small 


_ portion of a complete budget, but are useful in measuring clothing price trends 


~ because of their standard construction. Women’s woollen hose afford an example 
of such items. The index contains 32 items of clothing, piece goods and footwear 
_ and price series for these have been examined individually over a period of years 

to test their reliability. Most apparel now is composed of five basic materials, 
~ cotton, wool, rayon, leather, and rubber. The Bureau has reduced its clothing 


list on the assumption that 32 accurate price series will measure the trend of 


clothing prices better than a large list including items which fluctuate widely in 
- price due to style and seasonal factors. Department stores are the source of 


Bureau clothing prices. These distributors handle approximately one-third of the 


- Dominion’s clothing trade, and make monthly price returns to the Bureau, 
especially designed for the cost-of-living index. 


Home Furnishings and Services: The home furnishings and services index is 


a composite of eight sub-groups, including two sets of service costs in addition to 
actual furnishings. The eight sub-groups are: furniture, floor coverings, textile 
_ furnishings, hardware, dishes and glassware, cleaning supplies, laundry and 


‘telephone. The complete group accounted for 9 per cent of the base period index 


- budget cost placing in next to clothing in importance. It approximates clothing 


E 


also in many details of construction. The data for furniture, floor coverings, 


textile furnishings, hardware, dishes and glassware are obtained from department 
_ stores and the same principle of the representation of basic materials by a com- 


ey small number of items is used. There are 8 items of furniture, 3 of 
_ floor coverings, 4 of textile furnishings, 5 of hardware, 2 of dishes and glassw are, 


_ 4 of cleaning supplies, 3 laundry rates and one type of telephone service. 


Miscellaneous: Five sub-groups, health maintenance, personal care, trans- 
portation, recreation and life insurance comprise the miscellaneous index. This 
_ list does not exhaust all remaining family living expenditures, but most of those 
which are left-such as church contributions, the support of dependents, etc., 
- cannot be treated in the same way as items which are bought and sold. The index 


ses no account of these items which amounted to only 3 per cent of average 
- wage-earner family living expenditures reported in the Bureau’s 19388 survey. 


The health section is based upon prices for 6 items of household medical 
supplies, 2 kinds of hospital service, 3 types of doctors’ fees, and rates for 6 


- types of dental service. In view of the stability of fees for doctors, dentists and 


hospitals these records are collected only at annual intervals while medical 


_ supplies are priced quarterly. Records for practically all miscellaneous sub- 
indexes are collected from 23 of the larger cities, chosen to give adequate regional 
_ representation. 


Personal care costs are represented by 7 items of toilet requirements plus 


_ fees for men’s haircuts and shaves. 


Three kinds of transportation are represented in the transportation sub- 
group: motor car, street car and railway. The two latter present no special 


- problems, but motor car operating costs are more difficult to measure. The 


Pi. 


Bureau’s record is based upon service station prices of gasoline, licence fees, wage 


- rates for garage mechanics and tires. It is assumed that depreciation is 35 per cent 
_ of operating costs, and that for car owners as a group it remains constant from 


year to year. 
The recreation section includes records of motion picture theatre admissions, 
and newspaper, magazine and tobacco costs. 


: 
a 
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: The life insurance index is based upon premiums for ordinary non-participa- 

ting life policies, since these appear to give the closest possible approximation to 
the cost of pure risk. Averages of premiums for ages 20, 35 and 50 years have 
been used covering the records of 11 large companies. 


THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX WEIGHTING SYSTEM : 


There are two stages in the calculation of each of the six principal group. 
indexes from which the composite number is calculated. In the first stage, the © 
general procedure is to multiply current price averages by budget quantities. © 
These products are added together and the resultant ageregate divided by a 
corresponding base period aggregate. This number is multiplied by 100.0 to 
secure a Sub-group index for the current period. The index is then multiplied by a 
sub-group weight indicative of the cost of goods in this sub-group relative to all — 
~ goods in the group. When all sub-groups have been weighted similarly, the group — 
index is found by adding up this second set of products and dividing by 100.0. 
This routine is repeated to secure the final composite cost-of-living index. The 
second and third stages of weighting are made necessary by the fact that it is — 
not feasible to include all items in the family budget. 


The complete list of items and weights is shown following. f 


WEIGHTING SYSTEM OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


(As at January 2, 1947) 


Commodity 
Weights Sub-Group Group 
(Weekly Weight Weight 
Quantities) 
ee oer pee hake an vo ST enact eed tal cello Se ae eee 31 
SEM MOORES Oe i TE ve Reis os oe he es ee 1 
PRP MOUEENDONE STORMS. 625.23). ae oho 'ers ck oA ee, ee ts 2 
Dairy Products 
ROR eS Yat hie) ENCE es ee AUER ia Pebzemee | 10:5 qts. 
Be Me he fe Wha Wor an CLM eee RE, ahem tee 2-8 lbs. 
CLOSES i UR aE AP sy eh Tk ea 0:4 
CEE. Sc AR i a a EN ahaa Mem 1-4 doz. 
' Meats and Fish 
Sirloin Steak.......... 0-5 lbs. 
ee Md 0-9 “ 
0 i “ 
Mery eN eee ee a ee 
Sto th oot, SO ata Oe aoe, eat = ee eS Wetta Le 
a AP rin SoA ee 1-0 “ 
VR H RO oe (Non jes 
Aik ous 
1-0 6c 
sahiauhpaty etapa ent ee aie eae aes Orie 2 
| SUS eae 0-8 “ 
0-8 6c 
ZONA NIC CLINE TEN, tin wh Cease a4 Lies 9d, Man haat PED 0.2) 
12-1 lbs. 
2-9 “ec 
0-3 “ 
0-5 “ 


1:3 pkgs, 
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WEIGHTING SYSTEM OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS COST-OF-LIVING 
IN DEX—Continued 


(As at January 2, 1947) 


Commodity 
Weights Sub-Group Group 
— (Weekly Weight Weight 
Quantities) 
A. FOOD—Concluded 
Dry Groceries 
Granulatedssuearssnaaeinen erro dante caer es 3:0 lbs. 
CUO WASURAT pee cS. ov oe etn ate ute miec hme ee oe OFS 
PCE R cade fniy toa Same ly ah 5 Oven ce fet aie ae eae eS eee 0:4 * 
Coffee ne aT REE MEME a ARS OE a uty Ue Coe rd 0-2 “ 
coe, SSI aye Ue we Be ih SI rm eee ect a a 0-2 tins . 
POLE gst th Psi ta eaee oa wR Ne eae ne i) ear RA 0-5 lbs, 
Vegetables 
Beanery rsp oise emis iy cle cect Sete oe Ibs. 


SOOO WO 00 CO 


TRUAISIN Stet core ee tee ears ol lohan Seat see 0-2 lbs. 
Currant notte R oh ent es anes Woy fees 
PInines anes eo estes eel AE ere Lalit tei le Widhets OTe 
Sbrawlermyad alae een. earn enn a flere, 0-6 “ 
Mia rrvalarde tus certee oie oh cae te oleh pated kee es ae Oues 
@anned) Peaches, 20/67)... Panos, Set aide kus 0-1 tin 
Come Syrup, eck Dahl. eee ee 0-25 tins 
STITONS (re pees oes as oA. EY byrne She 0-1 doz 
Oranges Ae ae ech cee eR Teck ta OaZ 
BANANAS. here eerie ees abet Alene VOI 1-2 lbs. 

Aer ECE INCL OAL Gate of ame ten g ite N, Son Tan yuan ays Sy et ome ed) Mp Ay fi cone ote Recah alt ha rie che ae 19 
TU OUSCS ante aaah tate Neat ten Mote rc ee eva ute Wecaty ADR aEE Tate ae 70 
ADATEMENGS ANSE LES es ee eer ee ke eey HE Metered a eS ter oleae 30 

CG, KUL AN D*LIGHT.=>.-... yer co ae CAE a Nsen HT hal he einen RRsat Seles| bee tes hoes Bie na 6 
COLI GE ates Fe HERO Le Tie Car et ot ee eae By ieapt Sr ae Sot, A Ieee oR ee coer poet ce 42 
(SOK Ce Ree ips EN Ce en Ne eee EA ca er OM Oy no Meee Je ee 11 
(CO eae in an acl Send PRES ge oe ie RA ERE BUR OREN SESE AUN ce MEAN hea ee 14 
BIG GEELCIG yrs gener nt Nd cere ext Remsen poe aA ON CTE Os Gen ard ensee eS 33 

(Annual 
Replacement 
Allowances) 
eae TG) EIU, Chin tes rp te es ae ope: oct as I ete os Saibe Dea eee RR M8 iM fae ere Ra 12 
IVECRE SEV Cait tater g ee iy i Ok a PEE a ee Tee hel eR ORT hare 41 
Overcoats Wantel chee ca ees La ae 0-2 
Top, Con ke ine tees ht enue ears aii es 0-2 
Wiis yee ein t a aah ae ce MO Ras Stan he 0-8 
Sweate4ns Acer ce pen ee Renee emir ate g 0-4 
OVERal Siae Seen ea tagie Ieee RE Rk NA Te ett oe 1-0 pair 
SOCKS) uae sate ee Saeed Eh ccna me as, Hoag eee 9-0 pairs 
UnderweartA thlevict «eat nk ean ake toe 1-5 sets 
Balbriggan Combinations es ee 1-0 set 
Underwears wintercns ee lta oak er eee Oars 
FEV AIAS She cen eae emt ae Hen CON AR I 1-0 pair 
Shirtssworks ners Ges Neier e ent Ok Breet ate cay aaa 1:0 
Shirts > Droxdclot hinweact- ek a ieee cee ae 2-5 
ePTOUSETS WOT Kes perc ae o ae ee ee Le eras 0-7 
Womens Wier nats ete oe ihe kee eer Reins Hel eemactateren chon ais Stetetay 36 
Top coats, Palhand? Wanters., 2stecite cra tee 0-3 
SLOP COMES: ISDE NG eves aie Er obeys See os ator oe ee Stel + 0-2 
FT OUSERD TESS tbr ape rs hosts ore ta TA aie ore oreete 1:5 
SLipsEaMOn aes ih ia reke iow tomb holes Aaliceiectetele 2-5 
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WEIGHTING SYSTEM OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
COST-OF-LIVING INDEX—Continued = 


(As at January 2, 1947) 


) 
Commodity 
Weights (Annual | Sub-Group Group 
wees Replacement Weight Weight 
Allowances) ' a 
D. CLOTHIN G—Conceluded 
Women’s Wear—Concluded 3 : 
PT QSLeNy: SAV Ola An Rat ca tae oa ike leit a inde ae 10-0 pairs 
S ELOSIOTy=: WOOLEN MUIXGUTE s.scean, ja a ctde eaalbus cate oe SOs hes 
PANIES FaAy.ON Cos iain haat a cee deattaar gee Nove eae 5-0 ‘ 
Pantie; woollentmix ture issA. acs osntae eade ek 1-0 
ASHE O wits COULOMA Reeser inter tes ana aero: 0-7 i 
INTADETOWM AVON Rieti gaihe ot teed enstese 1-6 
UPR CCENGOOLS Sas Ree ELE, Gh Ok Mees Haas ne OE ad TG ee eres 4 
Coton dressy Prints suciien shake ch sauce Mee 3-0 yards 
OGRA Mare tie a ata En Unnvarsotte e v nee eerttigs en aia Ossie 
PRR TTIMG Lie einen re hare ma Daun an aay chen ei yh ae Seed) Onaiaie) a 
Celanese or Rayon Material.................00. Oxgrees 3 
TVRs oh aS) (5) Ture eclogite soe ER i AMEN aa oa eR 22 Ona 
ELOOMEGT Mya ait Buehler Ney Sala gee am tris, SuPer as Loe Saas Rv ae eae as 19 
Nien s WOrk, Boots soi u lacie hc rons tel ea 2-0 pairs 
NT enisKO Stora esis cc ae, hic We ee macnn Onis 
VIGNES SEIN DOTS sige tie ge Un wihtatane hom ae hee oe meta aah ~ 
WVOIN OL SS OES storks pi tre Ne hee HES Spud one Cue Oe 2-05.18 
i HOMER URNISHINGS AND SERVICHS Ss Aico silos... ei Ce lene 9 
j LIE POI RE SG oa octal Sen MG aN 8 PH eho 1, SEE nS Del chlae Seas nee NR nie MER eA Dnt 33 eS. 
Dining Room! Suite; 9rpiece: =... a ess 0-06 sets L 
Bedroom Suite, 4 or 5 piece.................-.. “OG pas ‘a 
3 Heth ehions- Wea DLON ate tee we ee Poel mem ra cate acs soho 0-08 
Ritchen | Chains sae sani e ith eo Seas 0-20 fi 
DouaLOsCouchisn vein eine. chee SAP SAAN eae 0-05 
PSO CAS PLING S.ONE me ces te Secret tray cata ane ale 0-05 : 
IVIL ENOSS Ae ohsids. ately Teme ham achat See eee ee tke 0-16 = 
Chesterfield Suite, 3 piece................-s00-- 0:05 ‘ 3 
TOGO GVERTNGS sels viernes Goode oon Se ae MT eo Pe se 9 
MeN Mater Rus 9 CXS sa cee Dash ech init. ake 0-04 
CongoleumuRug, 9x 10. coe eee oe 0-15 a 
Tinoletm: (square yards), oi) 0/0. ..2200es 0... 1-70 
LA TAT CET SSUIESS uly Ws PEs al ca RL A Prope RO NO Re i Mints oh] Mek eagle, REL AEE ce 15 
pets eedeex LOO! ces ct hae tne tenia enn Geer ma 1-0 4 
Mowels cotton terry, 20" x44") ) ork ee 3-0 = 
Blankets, all wool, 6-8 lbs., 72” x 90”......2..... 0-5 4 
Pnebte @Oul@lo Ghats eery ee ty osta eee eSaeemo, N 0-4 yards ‘a 
TGA Ueto elt oj yaeters oh eels geen the I aur | Src re TAN so eR ah Sy 3 
evn PAN ATO iiisy 4 eis sy SR ete eee oe 0-2 
Saucepan, enamel, 27100 BMGUALEB. acetnieiee ear 0-5 ¢ 
Garbage can, galvanized Baas Ka ee ae Pa 0-25 
Katehad Broo 17c6 ak. Os ee ew ok, 1-0 
Katehen pe aiee stn tr kee a eed a ee 0-2 
Sa LCSHES ONG GLOSS WIRE haan: Matic oaths Hue ie Se ed es ee a ere 2 
Deb OL ishes!s as wave eee Soe, shat ie oS 0-1 
Class sh un lenses eerie sc. are | cae, truest cep bi 2-0 
(OPAL OG STE OL OCG IRE hes a ARN Oh Mae eee ee Manny in peone ae Tae 17 w 
HAUNG TY ACOA 1 vue Mckee meree cA ee bi noi 24 bars : 
OM Dai balcese {ire chliib tian non ten 2 deem es 24 packages — 
PAptapive: Cléatens nici. weeta teen ee oe 9 cartons i 
Ghiloride-ot Time? sas ea an tanks sores ee 2 packages 
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WEIGHTING SYSTEM OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
-COST-OF-LIVING INDEX—Concluded 


(As at January 2, 1947) 


AB , Commodity Per Sub-Group Group 
. _| Weights Cent Weights Weight 


UTE WHA EE me Stee ese Se lucgh at red t ey eeeemrer CRT mle me ma Rees fal mn ae te 17 
Gay LAL Gt es Mr earn pee here tiar akan astits aiatte arsed Nets tA tot scsgah, 23 
Aspirin-fablets,0x-0112 2209. .o4).. fet: 1:3 
PPA PSOUM SALES git Diet ayweelivesrermmins wees 0-7 
BORACICAA CIO A-OZS rink estes oon oan 0-3 
Tincture Olod ine, 1 OZ..0. sss at ose nec 0-7 
Zine Omtinent psoas ces wa uwosate ae ae 0:7 
Cod Liver Oil, large bottle.............. 1-3 


FL OS DILL C HATGES Prete oat Pears IAS Mie ak noo 17 
SemmPrivate: Rodm.;tsecs sate ste ee 1 
Publre Wary ede seis. ei tole eee ae acres 1 


(CRD OCLOLS A RCES Tae eet aC eae, rare ake ate Oh | settee ane ls 42 
Office Consultation...... 
Ordinary Day Visit..... Geometric 
Ordinary Confinement .,) Average 


(deDentaste: Mees wor reat Saree age Te tee ee eee 18 
Amalgam Filling............ 
Porcelain Filling. ...<....... 
Gold -ballings ets shee oe 
Upper and Lower Dentures... ;Geometric 
Ordinary Extraction......... Average 
Prophylaxis... 2... ae 


(b 


~n 


2. PERSONAL’ CARE.) i... 0.2... it bie FONE caso Rees) Chie ta, ERE DERE ee 9 
(a) Personal Cleaning Supplies..........0.00)ccceeeeec eee 58 

JFalewmrPowdery bins 26 sos ee feoteowte wo 1:3 

Tooth Paste, tubesisin4.. cv nhs RAN RRS 21-7 
FROOGHHBTUSHES I deca trahe acoHe ieee Pats 8-7 
Shavingusticksiosccace sy let irene 2-2 

2-2 

1:3 

3-1 


MoiletrSOapDArs inca alse thu ok thn ett 52- 
WiaSCHRE: JALS apes Mon aA ee Re ee : 
Razor Blades, packages of 5............. 13- 


(COB OnDErS ICES shoes crane Mee Ae Ratio 42 
EESITCUGRCVECIS) ctestata ce salon tes sees mesa 5 
SHAVEL ieee Hen cieshae one cima er Ee 2 


SA RANSPOR TATION <,6 3, 12 cisspetic ee no tena nice aut anes Percentages}............ 26 
(9° Motor O ner ating Costs o6. sak hans ea poe eee, ee 67 
Gasolines fist a eee Geese 42 
Repairs and Maintenance................ 9 
EAGONCES Sie: Bete Meets es x BREN 6 8 
AWG yet 5 eel i ee) ieee es eth iehe Peres Sess a 6 
Geil ei he HET aT Mien’ <n goa Cart incre ari, eae tN eel bore eae ie ROR 4 


(CoyeStrectiC ar aresa sesce nt oes eisehse Le eae Leet 29 


(Oi eNewspa por: Costsimoun mata iene uneel aiciuims Means 22 
(eps MagazinetC oststsoaetat oe oo RO ae lohan oe es 4 
(GAL ODGCCOCOSIR: re Neca le e ee Tl See ok fo ip eb eee 51 

Cigarsaieann ok: 

Cigarettes....... Geometric Average 

Cut Tobacco.... 


DP LIPREN SU RANCH Sitch aa Minato Solel entra Rent an SME, Vi[losatnes das aile's 22 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuHurspay, February 12, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, 
Winters. 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was recalled 
and further examined. 


At 1.00 o’clock witness retired sn the Committee adjourned to meet again 
at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, | 


_ Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. Taylor was recalled and his examination continued. 


At 6.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Friday, 
February 12, at 10.30 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
February 12, 1948. 


; The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 10.30 am. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuHarrMan: I am going to ask members of the committee to do their 
best to be punctual. We have lost about seven minutes this morning, but I think 
from now on we ought to try to be here five minutes ahead if possible so we 
can get going. 


K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, recalled. 


The CuHarrRMAN: I think last night we left off with Mr. Maybank’s carcass 
if I recall rightly. . 

Mr. Mayzsank: Before questioning begins on the matter of the carcass and 
the subject of meat, Mr. Taylor said that he was not the best sort of witness 
on meat questions, and that somebody else, probably Mr. Grisdale, would be 
better. Might we arrange that Mr. Taylor be replaced by the man in the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board who is more expert in that field, Mr. Grisdale, 
if he be the one, and that questioning be along other lines arising out of Mr. 
Taylor’s brief. Then at a certain time Mr. Taylor could step down and his place 
be taken, as I have said, by somebody else. I suggest we probably would be 
better off by doing it that way rather than having Mr. Taylor give us answers 
with which he himself is only partially satisfied, and then having to ask 
- questions of his own experts and respond again according to what answer he got. 

The CuHarrman: I do suggest further that we ought to try to keep on a given 
line. There are so many angles to this matter, and what we have called these 
men for primarily is to give indications that have to do with the specific question 
as to the rise in prices, where that rise has taken place, and so on, to give us a 
lead so that we can proceed as early as possible with the examination into the 
things that I know are in our minds more particularly. However, I think with 
that in mind we can proceed now. 

Mr. Jounston: The witness was going to bring us a list of those items where 
he found there was an undue spread. Is he prepared to present that to the 
committee this morning? 

The Wrrness: A list of commodities where there is an undue spread. 

Mr. JouHnston: Yes, where there was a noticeable spread. 

The Cuarrman: I think that was Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Irvine: I think one of the things we asked for last night was for the 
dates on which subsidies were removed from specific articles, the dates on which 
ceilings were removed, and the dates following when the increased prices were 
noticeable. 

The Cuarrman: That is right. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Taylor has not anything he wants 
to say at the moment I should like to ask him this question. 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The price control on butter was removed and then the control was 
recently reimposed. I should like to ask Mr. Taylor what were the considera- 
tions which entered into the reimposition of control on butter?—A. The principal 
factor would be the considerable increase that had taken place in butter prices, 
and the indication that that increase showed signs of proceeding to a considerable 
further extent. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Are any subsidies being paid now with respect to butter?—A. No. . 


By Mr. MacInms: 


Q. I think the underlying principle in the removal of controls is that prices 
will ultimately reach their proper level. Was it your opinion there was an 
unjustifiable increase in the price of butter?—-A. Butter is one of those com- 
modities where there is an open market. That is, there is active buying and 
selling through a recognized market system, and the price of butter advanced 
through what you might call normal operations where buyers of butter—I am 
speaking of the wholesale trade level particularly—were as much an influence 
on the market as sellers. There are regular transactions in butter going on all 
the time in carload lots in Montreal, Toronto and other main markets. I find 
it difficult to define the word “unjustified” in that sense. The course of butter 
prices was roughly that it was selling at prices in the middle fifties for a large 
part of the summer. It moved up steadily from the end of July through August 
until it reached a level of about 60 cents. It hesitated there for a while and 
then it went up by fractions of a cent with the usual ups and down but trending 
higher. : 

Mr. Mayspanx: Mr. Chairman, we are getting signals from distant parts of 
the room. Would the witness speak louder, please. 


The Wirness: Wholesale prices were in carload lots and Montreal prices 
just crossed 70 cents during the early winter. There were indications market- 


wise that prices might go considerably higher. There was a good deal of talk - 


of a shortage. The figures that were published from month to month by the 
government of stocks in storage and production indicated that butter would be 
in rather tight supply until the new season started. On the basis of that there 
was a good deal of pretty heavy ordering of butter by the trade with the result 
that prices were being steadily bid up on the exchange, and the government 
finally set the price at 67 cents. 

Mr. MaciInnis: Were there indications that certain interests were manipu- 
lating the market and taking advantage of the shortage? ~ 

Mr. Lesacr: Will you speak louder? 


By Mr. MacInns: 


Q. Were there any indications that certain interests were manipulating the 
butter market and taking advantage of the shortage in supply?—A. I think I 
can reply in this way, that we have never made a detailed technical study of the 
day-to-day buying and selling operations on the exchange, but there is no evi- 
dence that there was manipulation and I have no reason to suppose that there was. 

Q. You mentioned in your statement yesterday that controls tend to restrict 
production. Did you take that into consideration when the reimposition of con- 
trol on butter was made?—A. Butter is a commodity which has a number of 
special characteristics. Approximately two-thirds of the country’s supply of 
butter is produced in about six or seven months of the year. The other one-third 
is produced in the remaining four or five months. The winter price of butter has 
an effect, of course, on the volume of production of butter in the winter months. 
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In this month of February, for example, we will normally produce considerably 
less than half the butter we consume. In a month like July we will produce 
almost double the amount of butter we will consume. The price of 67 cents was 
in our judgment a price which was fair and reasonable to the winter butter pro- 
ducer. The winter butter producer will not agree with that statement in every 
case, but in our best judgment that was a fair and reasonable price for the winter 
production of butter. In effect it put a peg in at about the point where the 
market was fluctuating to prevent the price going any higher. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Mr. Taylor, on the question of butter would it be correct to say that the 
~ reserves of butter in Canada at the moment the ceiling was reimposed were down 
a million pounds from last year?—A. I have not the figures before me. I am 
sure you are right if you have the figures there. It was very close to the same 
amount. I think it was a little lower, 500,000 to 1,000,000 pounds less than the 
same date the previous year. In the previous year you will recall we were 
rationed at 6 ounces per week. Moreover last year in order to carry through 
and maintain and honour coupons for the balance of the winter season we had to 
import slightly over 5,000,000 pounds of butter. 

Q. Production was higher in 1947?—A. It is varying in the different 
provinces. 
: Q. Quebec was higher, at least?—-A. January has been a little higher this 

winter than last winter. The figures for the January production should be out 

today, or were they out yesterday? I have not seen them. They usually come 
out on the 12th of the month. 

Q. On the same subject I have been told that some wholesalers, some pack- 
ers bought butter, which they are reselling now, at an average cost of around 54 
or 55 cents. Are you aware of those facts?—-A. No, not in any first-hand way. 
I do know that the market price for butter was in the middle fifties and just 
below the middle fifties during a considerable part of the summer. 

Q. There is still some of that butter in the hands of the packers? 

Mr. Maypanx: You mean stored butter? 


The Wirness: If you mean certain physical boxes that were physically pro- 
duced, I have no doubt there would be some of those, but you would have to 
examine the situation in relation to the inflow and outflow from storage and, on 
an average—I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if the committee wishes to get the 
average costs of the present stocks of butter, I am quite sure they will vary. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. There are some holders of butter in this country whose average cost 
would be higher than the present ceiling. As you have already said, two-thirds 
of the production would be in the summer or early fall, is that right?—A. Yes, 
there are certain months of the year when there is what we call a net into-storage. 
‘movement. It runs from about the first of May until about the first of October. 
From the first of October to the end of April, there is a net out-of-storage 
movement. 

Q. So, in general, we may conclude, but without being absolutely sure about 
it, that the cost of butter to those who are storing it, the average cost, would be 
below 60 cents; that is, the actual cost. I am not taking into account the storage 
charges?—A. That would not be an unreasonable statistical deduction. 

Q. Yes, it would be a deduction. Now, that happens every year and in 
view of the fact that we need butter, that we cannot have producers go on 
with their production for a price that 1s under 67 cents now, and on this I 
agree with you because the producers in my own riding told me they could not 
' produce under that price; under those circumstances would there be a way out, 
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to keep production in the winter and, at the same time see that no unduly large 
profit is made on the butter which has been stored in the summer and early 
fall?—A. Well, this is getting into the realm of possible government policy into 
which I do not think I should intrude too far. 
Q. No. I am asking your opinion. 


The Cuarrman: I think we all agree that this witness should not 

be called upon to criticize or even to comment favourably or unfavourably on 

policy. He is not here for that. I may be wrong, but I did not understand that 

Mr. Lesage’s question necessarily called for a violation of a rule which I know 
you would want to observe. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Would the establishment of floor prices be away out?—-A. The establish- 
ment of the floor prices would, of course, guarantee a minimum price in the 
summertime. The only way in which you can give effect to floor prices is to have — 
a buyer in the market ready to buy the named commodity in unlimited quantities _ 
at that price. In other words, if it is a government floor price, that buyer can 
only be the government. The way in which all our floor prices operate on bacon 
or cheese, the floor price being, in effect, the British contract price, is that the 
government through the dairy products or the government, through the meat — 
board, stands, so to speak, by the side of the market every day offering a price. 
Anyone who cannot get a better price for it sells it to the government. In that 
sense ‘the price cannot go below the so-called floor price. ; 

There is no technical impossibility. There may be some technical difficulties, 
administrative and technical difficulties. It would be possible to establish a flat, 
uniform price for butter. It would mean, of course, the government taking over, . — 
either directly or through some other agency, the entire butter trade or, at least, ; 
being in a position where it might get into the position. 

Q. In your opinion, then, it is impossible to work a floor price without govern- 
ment intervention, direct government intervention in the trade?—A. I think © 
that has been the universal experience. The Australians and New Zealanders in — 
their export boards, which they operated, of course, nearly fifteen years ago, 
operated in the time of disastrously low prices. They bought all the butter made 
at ‘a named price which was regarded as fair to the producer. They are surplus 

‘butter producers. Then, the surplus was sold on the world market for the best 
price they could get. They sold the domestic consumption at very much higher 
prices and they gave the producer the average. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

@. On this same question of butter, would you please tell us how the situation 
compared with the United States when the ceiling was reimposed?—A. When 
the ceiling was reimposed? I have not, Mr. Pinard, the figures before me of the 
wholesale prices. I only have those retail prices which I filed yesterday, where 
the United States price was very close to 30 ‘cents a pound higher than in 
Canada. : oN | 

The Chicago butter prices are quoted in the press every day. I do not know — 
whether I can find them at the moment, but it will be easy to find out what 
the prevailing price is. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Your figures of yesterday showed 68:2 and 95:42?—A. Yes, about 30 cents 
in that particular month. . . 
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By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. So far as production is concerned in the United States, is the production 


- of butter sufficient to supply the domestic market?—A. Normally, the United 


x 


at 
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States is pretty well in balance on its butter consumption. It is not, normally, 
an exporter of butter and it does not import butter in any substantial quantity. 
In that role they are somewhat similar to Canada. I believe I can say it has been 
traditional government policy for many years in Canada not to try to develop 
an export market in butter but to keep ourselves reasonably self-sufficient in 
butter. Normally, we are not a substantial exporter nor are we a substantial 
importer of butter. Usually, we just get about enough to carry our own 
requirements. 

Pre-war, there were certain years when we would import four or five 
million pounds of New Zealand butter and, pre-war we had the occasional year 
when we did export that much. I am not going back into ancient history in the 
thirties. 

Mr. CieAver: Prior to the war and the controls— 

_ The Cuarrman: Just a moment, I want to be fair and Mr. Irvine asked me 
just before Mr. Pinard if he might ask a question. I will recognize you next. I 
presume your question is on butter. 

Mr. Irvine: No, if you are not finished with butter you had better 
continue. 

The CuatrMan: I think we had better finish with butter. 

Mr, Maypank: There is something about butter which I wanted to interject. 

Mr. Cueaver: I am on butter, too. weit 

Mr. Mayspanxk: I just want to say that, arising out of that comes the 
question of subsidies generally. I wanted to ask some questions on that but 
not now. 

The CHarrMAn: All right, Mr. Cleaver. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Prior to the war controls, what were the normal, seasonal fluctuations 
in the price of butter?—-A. I think the committee will realize that if I am held 
very strictly to my oath, I should refuse to answer those questions without getting 
the figures, but to save time I can tell you from memory it was about 7 to 8 
cents a pound, on an average, between the seasonal high and low for the ten 
years leading up to 1941. I remember making a study at that time. That was 
at a time when the wholesale price of butter was averaging between 20 to 25 
cents a pound. : : 

Q. That seasonal fluctuation, I suggest, would be less than the actual cost 
fluctuation. I mean the producer in the wintertime would be getting less than 
cost and the producer in the summertime would be getting a little more than 
cost?—A. Perhaps I might be allowed to interject there that the technical 
problem of estimating costs of production on a seasonal basis—you can only do 
that with a great deal of somewhat arbitrary assumptions of an accounting 
nature. If it is possible to isolate your December to March costs of producing 
butter, they are undoubtedly much higher than the cost of producing butter 
in the summertime. I have never seen it, but the Department of Agriculture 
may have studies on the relative costs of producing butter in July and August 
and in January and February. I am not aware of them, but they probably 
have them. 

Q. How much would this seasonal fluctuation in the selling price of butter 
exceed the actual cost of storing the butter from the peak production season 
to the time it was actually used?—A. I understand that the rule-of-thumb 
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formula in the trade is that it costs about three-eighths of a cent per pound 
per month to carry butter, that is, the physical storage charges, imsurance and 


financing charges. In addition, there is a cost which is unpredictable, namely, . 


the risk of loss of grade in the butter. You may put No. 1 butter into storage 
and it may come out No. 2. If it is No. 1 and is properly stored and properly 
handled, it ought not to come out as No. 2, but every storer of butter knows 
he faces that possibility. 


By Mr. Irvine: | 
Q. Are there any cases where it goes in No. 2 and comes out No. 1?— 
A. I would assume that, so far as government-inspected butter is concerned, that 
would be impossible. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. And the balance, then, of this price spread would be compensation for 
the market risk?—A. I think it should be stated, of course, that while on the 
average the price is higher in March than it is in July, in any one decade you 


can always pick out two or three years where the price moves counter-seasonal, 


where the price is lower in March than it was in August. 

Q. It is to that I was referring as market risk?—A. Yes. 

*Q. Then, I suggest that perhaps one reason why you encountered this butter 
difficulty and you thought it wise to reimpose the ceiling on butter was that 
during the war years your interference with normal business practice by controls 
had, to some extent, upset the normal trade practices and there was no way in 
which you could protect the public against unreasonablé increases in prices at 
this time of decontrol, this one season of decontrol?—A. I am not quite sure 
I understand that question, except that the reason we put the ceiling on was 
there was every indication butter was going to go a great deal higher than 67 
cents before the first of May rolled around and the new season started. 

I would like to emphasize that in a market like that the buyer—I am not 
talking about the housewife; I am talking about the wholesale buyer, and the 
large retail buyer—has a very marked influence on prices. I can give this 
example. I was in Montreal in November and I dropped in on the commodity 
exchange just to see what was going on. I saw some of the brokers that day. The 
market was about 664 cents and there were brokers there from the maritime 


provinces and northern Quebec to buy butter at any price not higher than 69 ~ 


cents. That reflects the case of the large local wholesaler who wants butter 
and is willing to pay. They were brokers, not traders, and on the other hand 
there were representatives of the western pools and they were offering butter. 


With the impact of the demand for six or eight cars of butter with the buyers 7 


stipulating any price up to 684 cents you get a situation where the market goes. — 


up. The market that day moved up about # of a cent. I do want to emphasize 


that in what is called a seller’s market the buyer has a very real measure of — 


influence on prices. 
Q. At what date did you remove the ceiling price on butter?—A. Early 
June. I think it was June 9. 


Q. Well down until that date, June 9, there was certainly no encouragement | 


or no inducement to the trade to follow their normal trade practices of loading — 
up in the summertime for the purpose of winter sales?—A. We adopted the — 


policy throughout the war of having a flat ceiling on butter but butter normally 

drops down below the ceiling price in the summer months. 

Q. In June, when you took the ceiling off, was 
—A, My recollection was it was around 4814. 

Q. And the ceiling was?—A. The ceiling was 50. ‘ 


Q. So there was very little inducement at that time for anyone to gather 


stock for winter sale? 


A. The inducement would be primarily for those who 


butter below the ceiling? 
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are in the regular butter business, who have regular customers, and a regular 
volume of business. There were seasons during the war when the price of butter 
never went as much as 2 cents, for any substantial time, below the ceiling. 

Q. So long as you had a controlled price no harm would happen from that? 
—A. I know, in the sense that there were people who told me, that the butter 
trader could never have helped but lose some money if he never bought butter 
- more than 2 cents below the ceiling because it cost him more than 2 cents to 
carry butter through to the following March. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


@. You said when the wholesale price of butter was 20 to 25 cents that the 
average spread to the producer was 7 cents from summer to winter, If we 
. accept that as more or less normal and reasonable could you give us any idea of 
what the spread should be when the wholesale price is around 60 cents? It 
would naturally be greater, would it not?—A. Your spread in normal times 
will vary a good deal from year to year. I gave you the average figure over 
the period of eight or ten years. Now the price of butter, roughly speaking, 
has come very close to trebling from that disastrously low level. 

@. That is what I had in mind when I asked what the spread should be. 
—A. On the other hand, the element of cost in carrying butter is very largely 
a fixed cost. I think there have been some increases in warehousing expense, 
but the interest on your money costs you no more than it did fifteen years ago. 

Q. I was thinking of the producer and the spread between winter and 
summer which is to meet: the increased cost to the producer in making butter 
in the wintertime.—A. I do not want to get into a theoretical argument, but 
I do not think it is fair to say that at any time the cost of production decides 
what the price is or that the consumer demand decides what the price is. Price 
is the indirection between the cost of production and consumer demand or, to 
put it simply, the old economic phrase “supply and demand.” If the committee 
is interested in perusing the cause of the difference in cost between summer 
and winter I would suggest the committee call someone from the Economics 
Department of the Department of Agriculture, which is continually making 
studies of this sort on costs of farm production of varying types. 

Q. I was only interested in what you would think was a reasonable spread 
between summer and winter?—A. From the farmers’ point of view? 

Q. Yes——A. No, I would not like to do that. We felt in the balance of 
things 67 cents was as close to being fair to all concerned at that particular 
juncture as any price we could fix. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


@. Mr. Taylor, you said there were indications when you reimposed the 
ceiling price that butter was going considerably higher. You also said there 
was talk of a shortage. I wonder if you have any figures, first of all as to the 
amount in storage, and, if there was actually a shortage, to what extent that 
shortage existed in comparison with the present demand for butter?—A. Again 
I quote from memory. The average statistics for butter throughout the past 
summer and winter months were normally running two to three million pounds 
ahead of the same date of the preceding year.. The rate of consumption, or 
more accurately the rate of domestic disappearance, was running of course 
substantially higher than the same month the preceding year, because in the 
preceding year butter was rationed for most of the time to 6 ounces per week. 
The best I can do is to repeat what I said on a slightly different matter when 
I answered Mr. Lesage. At the present time we have perhaps one million or 
so fewer pounds of butter in storage than we had a year ago. The rate of 
consumption, at least up until the end of December, has been higher. The 
January figures ought to be out today—I think it is the 12th when they come 
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out—which will give us the consumption in January ahead of last year when, 
to maintain the 6-ounce ration, we found it necessary to bring in something 
slightly over five million pounds of butter in order to ensure a butter supply 
and to honour the coupons all over the country. 
Q. There has been no importing of butter this year—so far, I mean?— 
A. Not so far, no. 
Q. Will you look at page 19 of this D.B.S. brief which gives the butter 
prices in six cities, the wholesale index number?—A. Yes. 
Q. You see that the price held steady until May of 1947?—A. 1946. 
Q. 1947. I take it the ceiling came off at the end of April?—A. I will just 
run through the list, Colonel Merritt. The ceiling remained unchanged. In ~ 
- April, 1946, we raised the ceiling 4 cents a pound, from 36 to 40. 
Mr. Maypanx: April 1946? 
The Witness: Yes. That is the 110-0 price and then it dips down slightly 
during the summer months and comes right back to the ceiling all winter. It 
does not budge from the ceiling. Then I think that May was the time we 
removed the subsidy, the 84 cent subsidy: 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. I think that was in June 1947—-A. No, we removed the whole ceiling 
then. To go back to 1945 there was the 84 cent subsidy and in April 1944 we 
raised the ceiling to 40 cents but left the subsidy the same. In April or early | 

~ in May we removed the subsidy of 84 and set the new ceiling at 50 cents on the © 
Ist of May. That caused the price index to go up to 136-3.- Then on the 9th of — 
June we removed the ceiling entirely. Now during the last week or so of May 
and the first weeks in June butter was trading around 484 to 49 cents, that is 
1 to 14 cents below the ceiling. Then the market started to stiffen in August — 
and you see the course of prices from that time on. 
Q. The course of prices from that time on reflects open market trading?— — 

A. Yes. 
Q. And how would that compare with open market trading in say 1939? — 

Do those figures follow a parallel course at a higher rate or do they go up more ~ 
steeply?—A. In 1939—I have a very vivid recollection of that because I — 
became secretary of the board on September 4 of that year—one of the first ~ 
flurries we had was in butter. Wholesale butter I think was then under 20 cents, — 
I think 19% was the lowest price recorded and that was just shortly before the 


outbreak of war. The price advanced very rapidly at the outbreak of war to — 


28 or 29 cents. I do recall being flooded with consumer requests at that time — 
that we fix the price of butter at 20 cents, at which it was when war broke out. — 
There really is no normal year. . 

Mr. Criraver: 1938 would be normal? 


The Wrrness: 1938 would be a little better. 1937 was a year of very high ~ 
prices. Butter got to over 40 cents and I recall housewives in Toronto with | 
placards marching up and down organizing consumer strikes. I think it was 
in 1937 when butter cost 40 cents and it was regarded as a terrible price. 

The butter market is very volatile in this sense, that if we have a very ~ 
modest overproduction which is more than we require in this country, the butter — 
market in a free world market immediately drops, the world price; that means — 
competition with farmers in Australia. If the supply of butter is a little less 
than they require the price at once goes up to world price plus duty, and you 
get a very sharp difference of from 8 to 10 cents in price. It all depends on — 
whether you have just a little too much or just a little too little vis-a-vis — 
domestic requirement. That is why you get I think a rather somewhat wider — 
swing in butter price in relation to its normal price than you have in quite a 
few other commodities. As I said in answer to Mr. Cleaver a few minutes ago 
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the average swing from midsummer to late winter is normally of the order of 
six to eight or seven cents a pound, somewhere in that, say on a price which 
was somewhere between 20 cents and 30 cents; so, percentage-wise, it is a 


wide spread. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. That would be about the same as last year, a year ago?—A. A year 


_ago they were all under a pretty tight ceiling and you would not get the swing 
which you would have with free sales. 


Q. Yes, but there would be about that same carry over?—A. No. The 
cost of storage is roughly # of a cent per month. That is about what it costs 
you to carry butter. Your “September butter in March has cost you 3-5 cents 
more than you paid for it. 

Q. Is that just about the normal fluctuation on storage butter?—A. Of 


course, the storage charge is a very definite charge and one from which you 


cannot get away in Canada. 
Mr. Lesace: The market is brisk at the present time. 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. Will you just clear my mind on this, what was the price just before 


the ceiling was taken off?—-A. The ceiling was 49 cents a pound, in there 


somewhere. 
Q. Did that include the 8-5 cents subsidy, was that paid additional to the 
49 cents?—A. The subsidy had already been absorbed into the price before 


- that time. 


Q. Was that your price without any subsidy?—A. The price, with no © 


subsidy content. 


Q. And the rise since then has been from approximately 50 cents to 


approximately 69 cents; is that correct?—A. Yes. 


The CuHarrMAn: Was it 69 cents? 

The Witness: Actually, the day the ceiling was announced I think you 
will find—I do not know the exact price, but certainly in the few weeks just 
preceding it had been fluctuating between 70 cents and 69 cents. 

Mr. Merritt: That would be the wholesale index? 

The Wirness: All the prices I am quoting are butter solids, on track 


Montreal. That is how these prices are always quoted; in carload lots, 56 pounds 
solid, in the car on the track at Montreal. I was going to say that at the time, 


or a couple of weeks before the ceiling came off, there were a lot of rumours 
going around published in the newspapers that the government was going to 


reimpose a ceiling of 65 cents, that was the price commonly spoken of at the 


time; and it was only natural that in say ten days before that the price came 
down from 70 cents a pound to around 67 or thereabouts, 67 cents or 68 cents, 


because every buyer of butter was taking a special risk of the government 


moving in with a ceiling somewhere below that point. 


By Mr. Merritt: 

Q. What was the date of the reimposition of the ceiling?—A. In mid- 
January, the fifteenth, somewhere around that. I think it was announced on 
the fourteenth and put into effect on the Monday following—whatever day that 
was—it was the seventeenth, I think, although I am not sure. 


Mr. Maypanxk: It was announced on a Saturday and put into effect on a 
Monday? 


The Witness: Yes. 
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Mr. Merrirr: And the indications therefor that you mentioned were a state 
of high consumption and the lower actual cost than a year ago; that is what 
caused you to reimpose the ceiling? 


The Witness: Yes, and a knowledge which one can describe only as a 
“feel” of the market; that everybody seemed to anticipate that trend. After 
all, people need butter for trade and to them price becomes a negligible factor. 
If you are in the butter business or in the grocery business, you must have butter 
to sell, otherwise you lose other business; and there was a very keen demand 
all over the country for butter and the price was naturally up, certainly every 
week, and there was no way of saying to what the price of butter might have 
gone. It might have gone up another 10 cents because of what I call the 
temperature of the market. It would be pretty high. 


Mr. MayHew: With regard to storage butter, does the man who is dealing 
in storage butter average his storage cost over his stock? For instance, he buys 
most of his butter in July for storage. 


Mr. Lesacz: Weuld you speak a little louder, Mr. Mayhew, we cannot 
hear you. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. I was asking the witness about storage butter and how it is priced out. 
The dealer’s big buying would be in July and his big sales would come probably 
in January and February. My question is this, would he average his storage 
cost, or would he try to sell his July butter at a high price2?—A. The seller of 
butter—I am speaking of wholesale selling because that is where the market is 


established—buys butter at market and sells it at market, as is natural; a man 


does not sell butter below the market otherwise he is merely giving away any 
reduction to the next people in the chain of distribution. The committee may 
be able to get figures in comparison of the size of butter holdings. JI think I can 
say this; on the two or three occasions that we have examined it this butter is 
very widely held. There are a number of large traders in butter who would own 
what sounds like very large lots of butter, but I would be surprised to find any 
one holder who at any one time owns more than 8 or 9 per cent, possibly 10 per 
cent, of the butter in storage. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


@. Do these holders keep their butter mostly in publicly-owned storages, 
or are there other storage places in which it is held?—A. I think that butter that 
is in storage whether it is in public cold storage or in privately-owned cold 
storages gets into the picture because all cold storage places have to report. 

Q. That is what I was getting at?—A. All butter is recorded in storage 
because butter that is stored in what you might call common storage, particularly 
in the smaller towns—the retailers and indeed some consumers—will be bought 
in solid blocks in 56-pound boxes. There may be the odd case where the small 
town merchant will keep a few boxes of butter in the garage, particularly in the 
cooler parts of Canada, where it keeps very well. 

@. The cooler parts of Canada, where are they? I thought they were 
everywhere. 

Mr. Mayuew: Not every place. 


The Witness: There is the banana belt where Mr. Cleaver comes from, for 
instance. 


The CuarrMan: There is a very great question as to whether that is the 


banana belt or not. 
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By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. The point I was after there is this, that we get regular weekly reports 
on what is in cold storage?—A. Monthly. 
Q. Monthly, is that it?—A. Yes. Excuse me, weekly for the nine main 
cities, and monthly for the whole of Canada. 
Q. What I wanted to get at was whether or not we had a record of most of 


_the butter which is in storage; whether there is much storage in places which 


do not report; and I take it from you that your answer is that aside from that 
which is individually held by a few small holders we get a satisfactory monthly 
report of storage holdings. Would that be right?—A. Yes, I think so; and I 
think from year to year the proportion that is held outside ‘of recorded ‘storage 
would be fairly constant. For instance, every year there is what we term the 
disappearance of a certain volume of butter, this makes its appearance particu- 
larly in October, and it is always explained by the trade and by the government 
statisticians as being the buying and storing up of butter in five and ten box 
lots for what I call private storage. 


Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Mr. Taylor, I have heard a rumour which has been going around a lot 
that individuals buy large quantities of butter in November and December when 
the price is comparatively low. I have heard it alleged that in one case ‘as much 
as 100,000 pounds of butter was bought on paper, on margin. Are you aware of 
any such activities in the market?—A. I have no personal knowledge for this 
year. In 1939, and again in 1940, when there was a flurry in the butter market, 
we did require every cold storage to file with us the names and addresses of every 
owner. We found then that the big volume, the greater proportion of the butter, 
was owned by what I call the normal channels of trade. But I do recall that 
there were doctors, school teachers and other people who owned butter, as you 
say, on paper; they legally owned it. 

Q. Yes, of course—A. In some cases 100 boxes, sometimes in some cases 500 
boxes; and there are times when individuals invest in the butter market just 
the same as they play any other market. I do not think the butter market is 
one which attracts any large volume of what you might call amateur speculation. 

_ Q. But you did not hear of any specific cases lately? —A. No. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You said earlier, Mr. Taylor, that while butter is widely held you 
believe there is not more than 9 per cent held by any one individual?—A. I have 
no information for this year because we have not been into the figures as yet. 

Q. Well then, did I understand that your answer was that over the last six 
months, or let us say within the last two months, your estimate is that 9 per 
cent is the figure which applies?—A. What I was saying, Mr. Chairman, was 
this: that from our past experience in the butter market it would take quite a 
large number of people added together to own half the butter in storage. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. You do not require the names of the holders any more since the ceiling 
has been reimposed?—A. No, but we did not actually get that when the ceiling 
was on because we had a ceiling price. The two occasions on which we got the 
actual names was in 1939 and 1940, when there was another flurry upward. We 
had a ceiling on butter in 1940. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Lesage was asking you if you had any knowledge that 


- would support the rumours that individual holdings of as much as 100,000 pounds 
_ were held by speculators—is that your point, Mr. Lesage? 
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Mr. Lesace: Yes, that is it. site, 

The Cuamrman: Let us say, within the last two months. port : 

Mr. LesacE: It would be in November and December that that rumour was — 
circulating in Quebec at least, and even in Montreal. There was one case of — 
100,000 pounds, also smaller quantities about which we have heard. 

The Cuairman: What you want to get from Mr. Taylor in that connection 
is that he has just given us the answer, as far as I understand it, that within the 
last two months—your replies have had particular reference to the periods before 
the last two months? 

The Witnsss: Yes. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. May I ask Mr. Taylor a question on this matter before Mr. McCubbin | 
takes over? Have you any evidence in your department that would indicate — 
that butter was being held in storage for an increase in price say any time over _ 
the last twelve months?—A. My answer there would be no. We have no eyi- | 
dence of that, and such evidence as we have would be rather to the contrary, — 
that the people in the butter trade normally buy on what I call a program for ; 
their own requirements, and they sell on a program. I do not know of any — 
evidence at all that butter was deliberately withheld either by individuals or by — 
a ring in order to manipulate the market. 

The CuarrmMan: I wonder if Mr. MacInnis would not want to circumscribe 
that. You said the last twelve months. Frankly what I have in mind is to see ; 
if we can get at this point. It may be we cannot. I refer to indications in the — 
terms of C of our terms of reference with regard to accumulating or withholding 
from sale by any persons, firms or corporations of any goods beyond amounts 
reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of their businesses. Your question 
was twelve months. We have it established from the evidence that at the 
moment what he has said does not apply to the last two months. I have not 
any idea what the situation would be say for the last five months. 

Mr. Lesace: I got a definite answer to my question. He said he had not 
heard about it. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. On the same subject would it be possible to have the names of all the 
holders of stored butter for the last five months?—A. You would have to serve 
notice on the owners or operators of every cold storage warehouse. 

_ Q. Could the Wartime Prices and Trade Board do that?—A. I would think 

it would come more appropriately from the committee. We have not done it for 

a good many years now. The Bureau of Statistics merely requires the owner or 

operator of a storage warehouse to report the amount of butter in that storage. 

ae eee not report the names of the people who are the beneficial owners of that 
utter. 

Q. We could obtain a list of storage warehouses from You?—A. Again on a 
purely technical point of getting information it may well be that. the operators 
of the storage warehouses cannot tell you now who owned the butter on the 
first of November. They can tell you who owns all the butter in their ware- 
houses today. 


eee ee ey ee re 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. In view of the rumours referred to by Mr. Lesage and other people do 
you not think it would be a good idea to try to obtain as much information as 
we can on it?—A. I would think it would be a very useful inquiry for the com- 
mittee secretariat to pursue. 
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Mr. Lrsace: Would it be possible to give instructions to obtain as much as 
we can on that? 


The Cuairman: I think so. I think what we might be furnished with now— 
if not later in the day—is a list of the holders of butter. 

Mr. Fiemince: When? 

Mr. Lesace: The last five months. 

Mr. Fiemine: Again you will have to have a record of all transactions 
because unless you are fixing an exact date how are they going to know what 
We want? 

Mr. \Lxsacr: They will tell us what they can supply. 

The Witness: I am speaking purely from the point of view of what facts 
are physically available. I know every storage man can tell you who owns the 
butter in his warehouse today. It is quite possible he cannot tell you who owned 
the butter he had in storage in his warehouse on the first of November. 

Mr. Lesace: If he can tell us he will tell us. 

Mr. Cieaver: In the light of this question may I ask Mr. Taylor— 

Mr. Lesacre: Do I understand it is agreed we are going to have a list and 
the secretariat is going to inquire? 

The CuHatrMAN: There is no reason why we cannot get that? 

The Wirness: I think not. 

Mr. Fuemine: Through the secretariat but not from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. He thought it would be more appropriate to get it through the 
secretariat. 

The Witness: Yes. I think I should add that the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board still has a staff of administrators and investigators, but we dissolved our 


entire statistical and research division substantially last June and completely last 


September. Since that time such statistics as we require we get from the Bureau 
of Statistics. We have no staff at all. We have no statistical collecting organ- 
ization within the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. I think, Mr. Taylor, the law of supply and demand pretty well governs 
the price of butter. Is that more so than any other commodity?—A. It is one 
of those commodities where there is what I call an organized market. There is 
an actual commodity exchange in Montreal. It is open for an hour every day, 
and all the buyers and sellers of butter meet there. It is open to the public. 


' Anybody can walk in. I have seen taxi drivers in there getting warm. There 


is no secrecy about it. It is just as open as any stock exchange. 
Q. It does not lend itself to manipulation any more than any other 


commodity, does it?—A. I would say no. The number of traders is smaller, of 


conrse, than on the grain exchange or on the stock market. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Did I understand Mr. Taylor to say just prior to the time the m sot 
ceiling was imposed on butter the price in solid form on rail, Montreal, was 
between 50 and 69 cents a pound?—A. The maximum variation since the 9th of 
June is from 49 and a fraction up to 70. I think it touched 704 one day. 

Q. Then you decided to impose a ceiling of 67 cents shortly after that, and 
that was on the retail price of butter, was it not?—-A. The 67 cents is wholesale 
on track Montreal. 

Q. So far you have paid no subsidy on butter?—A. No. 

Q. Under normal circumstances when would the greatest pressure occur? 
In what month would the greatest pressure come to have maximum prices on 
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butter?——A. From the farmers’ cost point of view—and I speak with some | 
diffidence in the presence of a number of farmers here—I would think that 
January and February would probably be the highest cost months. In certain 
parts of Canada when you get into March the cows are freshening and the 
supply is coming on a little better, but marketwise the time of maximum pressure 
is in March and perhaps even the first week or two of April because that is when 
your storage stocks are normally at the lowest and your production really has not 
started to swing up. sa ; 

Q. So under normal pressures the price might exceed that ceiling were it not 
controlled?--A. Had there been no ceiling imposed upon butter I would think 
we would have seen the price reach its peak some time in the latter part of 
March. 

Q. If that tendency still prevails and you are going to control our price 
at 67 cents the normal course would be to apply a subsidy somewhere along the 
line, would it not?—A. No. There was no thought that I am aware of, no con- 
sideration of a subsidy this season. When we had a subsidy we had the same 
subsidy and the same ceiling all year round. ; 

Q. What are the considerations behind that? You have imposed this ceiling 
of 67 cents. You say normally the greatest pressure would make the price 
of butter increase beyond that ceiling. That must be based on normal costs and 
normal rates of profit, and if you hold it down to that 67 cents then where is the 
elasticity in the price cost problem?—A. The price of 67 cents was fixed on 
January 17, I think. It was fixed at a level which was felt to be fair to the 
winter producer of butter, and the intention was that price should run unchanged 
throughout the balance of the season. 

Q. What I am getting at is, you see, that if the pressure became so great 
that the price would normally be greater than that, somebody would come along 
and say to you, “we cannot produce butter and sell it at 67 cents a pound”, and 
if they could convince you of the validity of their argument you would have to 
support them in some way or other?—A. We have already been through all that 
in our own consideration prior to January 17 when there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to at what point the peg should be put in. Should it be 63, 65, 67 or 69? 

Q. Based-on your experience with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board you 
must have a pretty good idea what the spreads should be before you need to 
come in with support?—A. The prices we have fixed is the earliest point at which 
you can put a peg in. We have never felt it practicable to put a ceiling price on 
butter fat, but we put a peg in at the main market points, Montreal and Van- 
couver. Those two points are roughly at equal balance as to freight rates with 
the surplus producing areas, which are to a large extent the prairie provinces. 
That is the initial point at which you put in your peg. We then, of course, have 
maximum mark-ups from that time on so that in Ottawa, for example, or 
Montreal or Toronto, which are all in the same zone, the maximum price which 
can be legally charged at retail for butter is 73 cents. 

I have not the order with me here but there is an allowance for cutting and 
printing, that is, they turn a 56 pound solid into one pound prints, as they are 
called. I think it is 4 a cent or 3 of a cent, some figure like that. Then there is 
a maximum mark-up for the wholesaler and then there is a maximum mark-up 
for the retailer. The maximum price in Montreal, Ottawa, or Toronto is 67 
cents plus the printing charge, plus the wholesalers’ mark-up, plus a mark-up 
which is not higher than that which you normally took, and in no case can it 
take you over 73 cents. 

It is phrased that way because certain retailers, obviously the chain stores, 
normally operate on a lower margin of profit because they operate on a cash 
and carry basis rather than a credit and delivery basis, so that the maximum 
legal price for a chain store may be 71, 714 or 72. Whatever your normal 
mark-up is you cannot charge more than 73. It is a maximum maximum price. 
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-Q. Would that imply up to 67 cents based on average operations and 
operating costs and profit and spreads and so on you are satisfied everything 


‘included in that price is justified? Does it imply that?—A. Yes, that the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board felt 67 cents was a fair and proper price, and that 


having that as a starting point 73 cents was a fair independent store retail 


price. We have never yet had unanimous agreement from everybody in every 


section of the trade that our prices were right, but on this particular price I think, 
based on the representations made to us, everybody is pretty well satisfied. 

Q. One could draw the implication then that so far as the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board is concerned there is no undue amount of profiteering in that 
67 cent figure?—A. Well, I find a great difficulty in knowing what the word 
“profiteering” means. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


-Q. That 67 cents was set, was it not, to prevent profiteering?—A. Exactly. 

Q. That would be a considered reason?—A. It was felt both unfair to the 

producer as well as causing excessive confusion, to roll prices back much below 

the prevailing levels. We picked 67 cents because that was a little on the low 

side of the average of the previous couple of weeks. There were people who 

bought butter at 70 cents and when our ceiling came in they took an automatic 
loss of 3 cents a pound. 


~ By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Did your board ever try to make an estimate of what was a just and fair 
price on butter and how you would allocate that just and fair price, first to the 
producer and then the wholesaler and then the retailer? How would you arrive 
at that? Have you any system of figures for that?--A. No, the primary price, 
which I call the Montreal wholesale solids price which is really what the 
producer gets, by and large, was always discussed with our advisory committee 


_ of producers, who were representatives of the dairy farmers federation. It was 


discussed with other people concerned with the primary production. However, 
the board always took the full responsibility for the price finally decided upon 
because we got various types of advice. - We got various types of representations, 
but, on the evidence of the dairy farmers themselves, officials in the Department 
of Agriculture and other considerations of that sort, we finally fixed a price 
which was, in the early days, 36 cents a pound. 

A year or so later the dairy farmers were in and made out what. we regarded 
as a very convincing case that that price was too low. It was government policy 
at that time to allow no increase in ceiling prices. Therefore, a subsidy was set 
up on the basis of 10 cents per pound butter fat which is equal to about 85 cents 
a pound of butter. That carried on throughout without change for two or three 


years. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Who got the subsidy?—A. The farmer. Actually, the subsidy was paid 


by the Department of Agriculture, not by the prices board. It was paid to the 


creamery and, if my memory serves me correctly, on production of completely 
satisfactory evidence that the creamery was paying a proper price to the farmer 
for his butter fat. So, the subsidy was a producer’s subsidy paid to the pro- 
ducer, though the mechanics of payment actually flowed through the creamery. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Has the board now on record figures with respect to the price of butte 
which indicate how much of the present price they are allowing to the farmer, 
how much to the dealers in butter, whether wholesalers or retailers, and on what 
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basis they arrive at what they call a just and fair price?—A. I have already 
described the farmers’ end of it. At the wholesale end, we took pretty much the 
evidence of the people in the butter trade. We relied very, heavily on what the 
market had estabshed prior to the ceiling price coming in. We came to the 
conclusion that a certain fraction of a cent per pound was a reasonable and fair 
charge for the cost of converting a 56-pound solid into one pound prints. T his 
is based largely on what you might call the custom of the trade in normal times. 

We decided what was a fair mark-up to the wholesaler, and that was 
checked against normal operating expenses of the wholesale operator. 

Then, for the retailer we decided a fair margin was 3 or 4 cents. May I, 
just for the moment, correct one of the statements 1 made a moment ago. I 
said that the maximum price of butter was 73 cents in Ottawa. I should have 
added one point. If it is put up in those rigid type of cardboard cartons, they 
ean add one cent for that. This has been the practice of the trade. It is 74 
cents if you buy it in the rigid carton. 

We have normally allowed either 3% or 4 cents as the retailer’s margin. 
Retailer’s margins were literally almost all over the map when we came into 


the picture in October, 1941. We had cases where retailers could show they had — 


been taking 7 and 8 cents a pound as a reguar, normal practice. We found chain 
stores which had been selling butter on a half a cent a pound mark-up for a 
considerable period of time. I think it is fair to say we had quite a battle with 
the retail stores. They have always felt our margins on butter were unconscionably 
low; they were unfair. We studied the whole question and in our view 33 to 4 
cents was a tolerable mark-up for the independent type retailer. 

Now, we have no formula of any mechanical sort. Most of our mark-ups 
are based upon the practice under free market conditions before there was a 
shortage. In many cases we battled them down by argument and finally by 
order. We said that is that, and there is the maximum price. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, is it a fair inference from what Mr. Taylor has said that 
there was a fairly thorough investigation by the board of the prices before the 
ceiling was re-established?—A. In butter, you are talking about? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, we were investigating. We had our daily quotes, of 
course, from the wholesale market which are in the paper every morning. We 
were checking fairly frequently on individual stores in the main cities of Can- 
ada. I believe the highest price was somewhere between 78 and 80 cents at 
retail, and that actually existed prior to the imposition of the ceiling. 


Q. How did you arrive finally at the ceiling price? It was approximately | 


the market price, was it not? There were some variations, of course, here and 
there, but it was approximately the market price?—A. We put the ceiling in at 
approximately the market price, just perhaps a slight roll back from what it 
had been in the previous few days. , 

Q. To what extent does the price established on the Montreal butter exchange 

indicate the prevailing price or enforce the prevailing price of butter throughout 
Canada?—A. I would think pretty completely. Every large vendor of butter, for 
exansple, has his representative on the Montreal exchange. The large western 
pools, the Saskatchewan Cooperative and the Alberta pool, sell their butter in 
varying ways. They may sell direct to a dealer in Toronto, but there are always 
in very close touch with the open market quotations. 
_ Q. Does your answer apply both to conditions where there is a ceiling price 
in effect and to conditions where there is not a ceiling price in effect?—A. Yes, 
the commodity exchange is still open and still functioning as merely a place 
where buyers and sellers meet. : 

Q. Have you any figures on the transactions in butter on the Montreal 
exchange before and after the ceiling? In other words, has the reimposition of 
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a ceiling price on butter had any effect on the quantity of trading in butter 
on the Montreal exchange?—A. I have not been following the daily notes on 
trading which are quoted every day in any of the leading newspapers. Yester- 
_ day, for example, the price was 674 cents, which is the ceiling price. The quarter 

cent is brokerage and handling charges. 

Q. I am thinking rather of the volume of trading. Has the board any figures 
on the volume of trading in butter?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Before and after the ceiling?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. You could get that from the exchange officials?—A. I am sure we could. 

Q. There are differentials in the ceiling for different parts of Canada?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do those differentials take into account anything more than. the cost 
of transportation to market?—A. They are designed to cover just the differential 
in freight charges. 

Q. Just that one factor? What would have been involved in rolling back 
the price of butter to the 1946 level?—A. Well, that would have meant, taking 
the first part of 1946, January 1946, it would have meant rolling it back to 36 
cents a pound, Montreal solids basis, plus, 84 cents subsidy to the producer. 

Q. If that had been decided upon how would you have gone about it? 

Mr. Lesage: No more production. 

The Wirnzss: It is very hard to say. If we had received instructions from 

.the government that the ceiling was to be 36 cents plus 84 cents subsidy, we 
would have issued an order to that effect. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 
Q. What, in your opinion, would have been the result?—-A. Complete chaos. 
Q. What about production?—A. Undoubtedly there would have been some 
production still because the farmers have the cows in the barn and you cannot 
stop a milking cow, but the farmers would certainly have tried to find some 
other place to market it. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. We would have had more cheese?—A. They would have switched to 
cheese, switched to the condensors or fed it to the hogs; anything rather than 
send it into butter. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. You would not have had butter?—A. No. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. In the question on transportation, you said the differential was in 
consideration of the difference in the cost of transportation. Had you any 
points in mind?—A. No, the points are Montreal and Vancouver. It is 67 cents 
at those two points. The zones largely follow the provincial boundaries. It 
does mean, for example, that the great bulk of Alberta butter will go to 
Vancouver. The freight watershed, if I may use that phrase, is pretty close 
_ to the Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary; that is, when you get into Saskatchewan 
there is a point where it is a matter of indifference whether you send it to 
Beecouver or Montreal. When you move east of that point, it all goes to 

ontreal. “ 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. That is about on a line between Saskatoon and Regina?—A. I do not 
know, but it is somewhere in there. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Earlier this morning, Professor Taylor in reply to a question from 
Mr. MacInnis said he had not found any evidence of manipulation of the 
market in the rise of the price of butter which preceded the reimposition of the 
price ceiling in January. I should like to get Professor Taylor’s statement as 
to the relative organized strength of the butter producers, butter distributors 
and consumers in Canada, and to what extent there is a balance in those forces — 
in relation to supply and demand?—A. Well, that is a question which one can — 
only answer by citing a number of indications. Particularly in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the butter producers are very well organized through the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative and the Alberta Dairy Pool—I think that is its title. I confess 
I am not very sure about Manitoba, but I believe there is a co-operative | 
organization there. 

In Ontario, quite a bit of butter goes through the United Farmers Co- 
operative. There are also in Ontario, to a somewhat larger degree than out 
west, creameries which are entirely independent and creameries with are asso- 
ciated with certain large butter dealers. You have the Ontario Creamery 
Association, which is very active. It represents the independent creameries, 
that is, those which are neither linked up with a trader nor a co-operative. 

In Quebec, you have a somewhat similar organization. You have the 
Cooperative Fédérée de Québec. 

I am ashamed to say, Mr. Winters, I am not very sure about the maritimes. 
There is a Maritime Co-operative Union. However, the maritimes are normally 
a deficiency area. They rely on butter moving from western points. I would 
say that the co-operatives and the pools between them control directly or 
indirectly a very considerable fraction of the total butter production and are — 
in a position to approach reasonable bargaining equality with what you might — 
call the large buyers in the trade. ’ 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. What is a considerable fraction?—A. I would hesitate to give it a figure — 
except I know at this time of year, particularly if you want any sizeable block 
of butter, you have almost got to go to the Saskatchewan or Alberta co-operative — 
pools for new-make butter. The western pools, of course, have very large stores — 
of butter and acting as co-operatives they do not necessarily sell the butter as 
it is made. They have storage plants and they store butter like any other 
private trader, and, if there is any gain to be had from holding butter it goes 
to the co-operative and back to the producer. 

Q. Do they have their own storage warehouses or how do they store it? | 
Do they store it with some one of the big stores?—A. I just do not know. 
_ Q. In any event, if they do store in their own or public warehouses it goes. ; 
into. the report you mentioned?—-A. Yes, and they will be among the largest 
owners of butter at any normal season of the year. - 


~ V 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Professor Taylor dealt with the first part of my question, that is the 
strength of the producer in this relationship of supply and demand. Has he | 
anything more to say about the forces that are at work normally to protect the 
consumer in relation to butter prices?—A. No, the buyers of butter—I am 
speaking of course of the wholesale trade—always find it in their interest to 
buy as cheaply as possible and to sell as cheaply as possible, and that is how 
they get their business. Butter is a thing that is highly consistent. It is govern- ; 
ment graded, and No. 1 pasteurized butter is not sold by a brand name normally 


and 4 of a cent at wholesale level will cause a purchaser to switch to another 
supplier. . 
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Q. Does the rate established in the Montreal butter exchange apparently 
largely determine the prevailing price in Canada? Does that have the effeet 
of raising or lowering prices—the fact that there is one funnel through which 
prevailing prices are largely determined?—A. I would like to make it clear 
that the Montreal exchange is merely a point where the supply and demand for 
butter all over Canada is met. There are a considerable number of brokers on 
the exchange. Some are nominees of the Alberta Pool, some of the Saskatchewan 
Cooperative and some of the Cooperative Federation. You have both buyers’ 
and sellers’ agents operating on the exchange. There is nothing secret or behind 
closed doors; it is an open exchange. It is merely a convenience. If you have 
ten cars of butter, instead of travelling all over town and making telephone 
calls to find out where you can get the best price, you simply go to the exchange. 
The agents go to the exchange and watch the business and finally make a deal. 

Q. I quite follow that too, Mr. Taylor, but can you be any more explicit 
in this? If you had a prevailing price throughout Canada which was not so 
largely or completely determined by the price in one exchange, as against a 
situation we will say where there are other exchanges equally strong in different 
parts of Canada, can you indicate what might be expected under different 
conditions as to the price of butter?—-A. Well, as I said before butter is a com- 
modity which trades on very narrow margin. I said % of a cent makes a 
difference. There is a lot of butter that is sold by the Saskatchewan producers 
to consumers in Winnipeg which never goes near the exchange. It is not traded 
through the exchange but Winnipeg will know every hour, or certainly every 
day, what the Montreal prices and bids are and a man will not sell his butter 
to Winnipeg unless he can get back as good a price as he could get by shipping 
to Montreal, Toronto, or Halifax. It is one of those situations where the price 
‘is almost instantaneously knowa all over Canada. 

Q. The answer I take it is that the fact so much trading is done in one 
place has not any effect in raising or lowering prices as compared to a situation 
where you might have other exchanges elsewhere?—A. I would be inclined to 
agree with that. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. You did license all dealers under the Wartime Prices and ‘Trade 
Board?—A. Yes. . 

Q. All dealers in everything for awhile?—-A. Yes. 

Q. When did you stop that if you did stop it?—A. You will not hold me to 
exact dates? 

Q. Oh no, no—A. In 1946 we adopted the policy that after a reasonable 
length of time after a commodity was decontrolled application to take out a 
licence was no longer necessitated. | 

Q. At the time you took the ceiling off you had lists of dealers in butter 
whom you had severally licensed?—A. The licence applied, of course, to a 
person being in business. 

Q. Yes, a man who had been licensed with respect to butter could not sell 
carpets and vice versa?—A. He would get it almost automatically after 1945. 

Q. Get what?—A. A widening of his licence. 

Q. Yes.—A. During the more tense period of the war, 1942-43, we con- 
trolled the expansion of new businesses in the civilian field and when a man 
got a licence he got a licence to deal in a certain range of commodities and he 
could not expand that without an added permit from us. Starting in 1945 after 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe we adopted a policy where a man’s licence 
- was amended virtually on request. 

Q. Well at the time of taking the ceiling off butter you had lists of all 
dealers in butter?—A. Not necessarily because we had lists of people who might 
deal in butter. We had every grocery store in Canada which would be licensed. 
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Q. As a grocery store?—A. As a butter dealer. We had a mechanical 


system of coding our addressograph plates so if we wanted to get a bulletin 


out to all the people we could, by an automatic sorting device, get the bulletin — 


to the people dealing in butter. 

Q. Is there any hope at all from an examination of your records of deter- 
mining, within not too large a circle, who might have been buyers with the 
intention of hoarding—buyers of butter at the time it was low?—A. I should 
perhaps consult our legal division. I do not think our licensing order precluded 
a man from, shall I say, taking a flyer in butter if he wanted to. I do not 
think it precluded a man—a doctor or a schoolteacher—from buying one 
hundred boxes of butter on paper and then reselling it. 

Q. Well now with respect to the D.BS. at a recent meeting here there was 
some discussion with one of the representatives of that bureau about getting 
information on a quite different field?—-A. Would you speak a little louder 
Mr. Maybank? 

Q. The discussion was concerned with the census and as a matter of fact 
the D.B.S. indicated they were in the position that they would not even tell 
me the answers I myself had made in the census. They had received everything 
so confidentially that they could not disclose it. Therefore it would seem 
from that source that perhaps the information as to who held stocks of butter 
cannot be had. Now is there any other way that you know of whereby we 
could learn who had stocks of butter at a given time?—A. The Bureau of 
Statistics, I am reasonably sure, has not information as to the individual owners 
of butter. All they have is information as to the amount of butter in storage 
in their cold storage warehouses. They could give you a list of all the cold 
storage warehouses but they are precluded by an act of parliament from giving 
you figures as to each warehouse. ; 

Q. Yes, I remember that you cannot do that either. Well now we will say 
to you just for illustration, and I do not wish to suggest that what I am saying 
should be taken as factual, and with that understanding we say to you that some 
people did buy butter, speculating in that commodity and in considerable 
amounts. That is all we have told you. Now is there any way that is open to 
you whereby you could find out who is meant. 

Mr. Prnarp: On that point there was a request made some time ago. 

Mr. Maypank: Yes, and that is what I want to follow through. 

The CuHarrMANn: Yes, that is what Mr. Maybank wants to follow through. 
Mr. Lesage, I think you will remember, suggested to the chair that information 
should be set up: (a) as to who were the large holders of butter and (b) what 
were the holdings those people had. . Mr. Maybank is perusing the means whereby 
we might get that information and I think he is on a very important line of 
questioning. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

_ Q. Is there any way you know of whereby. those individuals can be 
ie Have you any machinery at all whereby you might discover that?— 

. No. 

The CuarrMan: They cannot hear you, would you speak a little louder? 

_ The Wrrness: As I said a little while ago the secretariat of this com- 
mittee has the power to require information from any person in Canada on a 
matter relative to this inquiry. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Yes. A. I have no doubt you have the power to send a questionnaire or 
a document to every warehouse in Canada requiring them to produce information 
as to the butter in their possession now or at any time in the past. 


—_— ee 
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Q. That is clear.—A. What we did in 1939-40 when we made inquiries 
ourselves was to pursue the matter with those who were not in the butter 
business and we got some further information. It was noticed at that time 
that the very act of our inquiry and the follow-ups did shake quite a little 
butter out. In total it was a very small fraction, 50,000 pounds or 100,000 
pounds, or a few hundred boxes. A good deal of that was shaken out of these 
péople’s hands. They may have been a little nervous of the view the board 
might take. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. They were fearing that you might suggest special directives to them; 
is that what you mean?—A. Yes 
Q. You did not get to the point of issuing special directives to them?—A. 
No. In the original circulars to them we called attention to the fact that it 
was contrary to regulations for any person to hold butter in excess of the 


- quantity normally required by them for the purposes of their business. 


Q. Yes. By the way, this last point may be a digression from the road 
we have been following, but I want to ask you this: am I to understand that 
you still have the power of issuing directives?—A. Yes. 

Q. You still have that power?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then the only suggestion which comes to your mind is that the way of 
discovering the holdings of butter at a given time would be by direct question- 
naire by some authority, and you suggested that this committee can be that 
authority, that it has that authority; is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any other means?—A. The Bureau of Statistics will quite 
probably give you a mailing list of people who they know are normally in the 
butter trading business. That would not include any of the names of the 
people who are not normally in the business; but from the breakdown of their 
mailing list which they will give you you might be able to get at the others. 
They have a long list of names, probably well over a thousand. 

Q. They could give us the names of the people who have butter in storage, 
and they could also give us the names of the usual buyers.—A. They could also 
give you a list of the total holdings in the main cities. 

Q. Yes, and by process of subtraction one could arrive at the number of 
persons who are not ordinary dealers, and the amounts they have.—A. And, 
speaking purely hypothetically, you may find that the nine cities would indi- 
cate points where the storage might be out of line with the normal practice 
of that area. 

Q. Yes. Well now that is the only method which suggests itself to you as 


a way of discovering, for example, the unusual speculator in butter?—A. Yes. 


Q. Or, the ordinary and usual speculator in butter speculating beyond 


' what he usually speculates. That is the only way that you can suggest?—A. I 


have made a distinction here between a butter trader and a butter speculator. 
I have used the term speculator to indicate the person who is not normally 
in the butter business at all, while the term trader is a person whose usual and 
ordinary business is the buying and selling, the trading in butter. 
Yes? 

Mr. Fiemine: And the butter speculators are the people whom we want 
to look into. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to put that in the form 
of a motion? 

The CuarrmMan: Yes. What I am getting at is this, it seems to me that 
Mr. Maybank has raised a very important matter. 


Mr. Lesage: Yes. 


The CHarmrMAN: The table on page 19 indicates that in 1947 the rise in 
September, October, November and December is very considerable; and I should 
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think the committee would want to know to what extent that rise was due to 
the accumulation or holding of butter. Apparently the best way in which we — 
can get these facts is by a questionnaire addressed by the Dominion Bureau of . 


Statistics to the parties concerned. I wonder, Mr. Taylor, if you could give us 
an indication as to the length of time which would be involved in getting ie 
through that method. 


The Witness: You can get replies fairly quickly, Mr. Chairman. I recall 1 


that in 1939 we made a categorical demand on the storage people; replies came 
in very quickly, many were sent back by airmail. Of course there were other 
cases where the parties concerned told us that their clerical staff was not such 
that they could quickly compile the information for us. But as a matter of fact 
-we did get that information within a very few days. - 

The Cuarrman: You could get a very large volume of information quickly 
then? 

The Wrrness: I would think, Mr. Chairman, that you would have most of 
what you want within a week. 

Mr. Maypanx: When was that? 

The Wirness: That was in 1939 and again in 1940. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. That was before you had the hold on the industry which you later 
developed?—A. Yes. 
Q. A little later than that, of course, it is pretty well known the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board had a very important and strong authority over all 
business. You had very important sanctions which you could impose. When 


you tried to get this information about which you are speaking back in 1939 — 


you had no such strength behind you?—A. Behind us we had the legal power 


to require anybody to give us any information that was within our jurisdiction. — 
Q. I know, but later on the business world became very much more scared — 


of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board than it was in 1939; is that not right? 
You need not answer that if you do not care to. It does not matter at the 
moment. 

Mr. Lesacr: Mr. Chairman, it might be better if we were to put this in 
the form of a motion instead of a request. Therefore, I would move that we 
obtain from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a list of the storage holdings of 
butter in Canada, and the names of the holders of butter in each one of these 
cold “storages over the last five months; and that a questionnaire be sent to 


each one of these owners, or holders, by the secretariat of this committee, | 
requiring full information. That covers the period you had in mind, I think, 


Mr. Chairman. Also all quantities owned, or held; and the period of time 
during which they were so owned or held; and also, if possible, by lots; the 
date at which these lots came into storage, and so on. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, I think that is what is desirable, and I think 
we should work out something of that sort. After the questions which have been 
directed to Mr. Taylor I had in mind recommending to Mr. Lesage and the 


committee that instead of taking that as an exact motion at this moment— — 
there are rigidities relating to motions—you set down specifically the nature — 


of the thing you want to have done. I suggest that it will be better if we just — 


agree as to the nature of the material it is desirable for us to obtain and then 


have the steering committee consider and work out a questionnaire and method; ~ 
bearing in mind that what Mr. Lesage has said represents the consensus of opinion 
in this committee. ‘That is just a slight variation; but when you set down in a 5 
motion like that what should be done, and so on, a certain rigidity is introduced. — 


Mr. Prvarp: There is no question that it represents the consensus of opinion — 


of the members of the committee. _ 
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Mr. Maysankx: I was just suggesting that. 

Mr. Irvine: I think it is a very wise thing. 

Mr. Maysank: I am in agreement with the idea. 

Mr. Cuiraver: I am entirely in agreement with the motion but there is one 
question I should like to ask Mr. Taylor. Should it be found that there are sub- 
stantial speculators holding butter outside of the normal holdings of butter 
traders, where do we go from there? Are there any existing powers to collect 
excess profits which have been made; or, are there any penalties? 

Mr. Irvine: You could hold back the profits. 


The CuarrMAN: Before the witness answers that question whether or not 
there are powers, it is very important for the purposes of this committee that we 
ascertain if there is hoarding and whether that hoarding has been in any way 
responsible for the rise in price. | 

Mr. Curaver: I entirely agree with you on that. 


The Cuairman: What steps follow from that will be a matter for further 
consideration. I think we want that. information as quickly as we can get it. 

Mr. Maysanxk: As a Roman Catholic I do not suppose you would be famil- 
iar with it, but there is a hymn with which all Protestants are quite familiar, 
and the last words of it are: “One step enough for me”. 

The ‘CuarrMaAn: Oh yes, I think we have something similar in our hymnary. 
I think I have heard it. . 

Mr. Merritt: I think it would be important to get an accurate statement 
of the over-all holding and the over-all domestic disappearance during the same 
period. Mr. Taylor has given us, I think, what the figures are. 

The Wirness: Those could be produced in half an hour. ; 

Mr. Merrirr: I think that is necessary for us to know, together with the 
fluctuations. 


The CuarrMan: I think it might be better-to do what Mr. Merritt says: 
carefully consider the form of our particular request to make sure that it covers 
all that we need and not specify five months. Mr. Maybank has suggested that 
the steering committee deal with the matter. That appeals to me as being a 
sound suggestion. In that way we could make sure of getting all the imforma- 
tion we want, and we could address ourselves to the mechanics— 


Mr. Maypank: That is what I intended. 

The Cuarrman: —to make sure that our demand, or request, in the form in 
which it issues will be comprehensive and adequate. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, it is a broad question and one we want the Bureau of 
Statistics to go into for us. 


The Witness: If I might add this; your secretary, I presume, will consult 
with the chairman of the Dairy Products Board. He will be much more familiar 
than I am with the technical details of the whole butter trade. 


Mr. Creaver: Will this cover what we need? That the steering committee 
be requested to obtain as quickly as possible complete information with respect 
to the speculation in or the hoarding of the butter during the last five months. 
That is quite wide. 

The Cuarrman: I think that is comprehensive. 

Mr. Fiemine: Referring it to the steering committee who will in turn report 
back to the main committee? 

Mr. Curaver: Yes. I think it should be left with the steering committee. 

Mr. Fiemrnc: I think the simplest way out of this matter is to refer both 
motions to the steering committee and see what they can work out as to the best 
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method of going about. getting this information. That is the problem at the 
moment; how to go about getting the necessary information. Rather than pro-. 
long the discussion on this further I think we might do that. 

The CuarrmMan: I think we have the sense of the meeting, and that the 
suggestion Mr. Fleming has made is a very good one. Our steering committee 
is fully representative of all parties in the House and I think we may safely 
leave the working out of details to them. 


_ Mr. Mayuew: Of course, Mr. Chairman, the steering committee can only 
make recommendations. 


The CuarrMan: That is right. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. In connection with that 73 cent a pound butter, can you provide us with 
information which would show us of that total what amount the producers got, 
and what amount the manufacturer—the creamery—got, what the wholesaler got 
and what the retailer got?—-A. That could be given you completely accurately 
in the order. I have not got a copy of the order with me. 

Q. Could you also provide the same figures for the last six months, say?—A. 
No. I could not give you any figures prior to the imposition of the ceiling 
because during that time there was a good deal of variation in butter prices. 

Q. Could you give us the average? Certainly you could give us the average 
wholesale price and the average retail price?—A. The Bureau of Statistics have 
that. They would have the monthly average wholesale prices and the monthly 
average retail prices. 

Q. And also the average of what the producer got?—-A. I think you would 
have to go to the Department of Agriculture for that—the average price by 
provinces per pound of butter fat. 

Mr. Harkness: I suggest that you get that, Mr. Chairman. What I had in 
mind was this; when you get that data we can possibly, on the basis of it, elimin- 
ate some of the factors which people may have thought were responsible for 
cost increases in the price of butter. The data might show they were not 
responsible and in that way a considerable amount of investigation might be 
obviated. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will bear that in mind. 

Mr. Harkness: On the other hand, that might be a-direction in which we 
need to do a lot of investigation. 

The CuHarrmMan: Right. 


Mr. Pinarp: I suppose the.same form of procedure could be adopted for: 
other commodities and the same questionnaire could be addressed in the other 
matters which we are to investigate. For instance, as far as bread is concerned 
the same mode of procedure could be followed in addressing a questionnaire. 

Mr. Harkness: I think that is probably the type of procedure we should 
follow and find out what things seem to be reasonable and then as to the ones 
about which there is some question we should investigate. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


_ Q. There is one question I should like to ask the witness. He spoke of 
prices when they reimposed the ceiling, and he mentioned the chain stores had 
their mark-ups as low as 4 a cent per pound, and that some of the other dealers 
had them up as high as 8 cents a pound, and the decision of the Wartime Prices 
and ‘Trade Board was that 3 to 4 cents a pound would be a reasonable mark-up. 
Was that right?—A. Provided that no person shall take a mark-up higher than 
was taken in the basic period, in cents per pound. 
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Q. Would that permit the chain stores to come up from 4 a cent to your 
indicated price, to your 4 cents?—A. No, because the chain stores could not 
legally operate on a greater margin than they were customarily taking in the 
basic period, that is, from September 15 to October 11, 1941. 

Q. That would take into account the fact they may be using that butter as 
a leader article and selling it at only 4 a cent above their cost price?—A, 
Perhaps I might be permitted to say that I do not know of anybody selling at 
% a cent in the basic period. I do know they were selling on a 4 a cent margin 
in 1939. 

Q. Of course, they may have been selling it at that and using it as a 
leader?—A. Yes. . 

Q. In fact, they could even take a loss on it if they wanted to use it as a 
leader—aA. If their margin was minus I do not think we have ever required 
them to take a minus margin. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. All the time during the war in such cases there have been adjustments 
for various commodities?—A. Yes. ; . 

Q. And that was the general policy of the board?—A. The policy of the 
board from 1942, or December, 1941, until the end of hostilities was to maintain 
a very tight ceiling, and adjustments were made only with the greatest relug- 
tance. There was much heavier reliance on subsidies rather than price increases 
where the board was satisfied after taking all the evidence that some adjustment 
was necessary to maintain production. 

Q. I am talking about individual mark-ups because most of your orders— 

The CHairman: Mr. Lesage, we are getting a little off the track, are we 
not? I think it is desirable for us to keep on butter and finish that. 


. By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I ask Mr. Taylor if the board in 1947 had occasion to take action 
against any person for alleged acquisition, accumulation or withholding from 
sale of any quantity of butter beyond an amount reasonably required for the 
ordinary purposes of his business or beyond such an amount as the board 
_prescribed?—A. No. 

Mr. Pinarp: What was the answer? 

_ The Wrrness: No. 
Mr. Pinarp: What period? 
Mr. Fiemine: 1947. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Any such in 1948 to date?—A. No. 

Q. Have you had any complaints of alleged infractions of section 8 of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board general order?—A. In butter, no, I do not 
think so. Certainly they have not come to my attention. 

The Cuairman: I think it would be worth while to read section 8. We all 
recall it. Would you mind reading that? 

Mr. Femina: It is quite lengthy. There are ten subsections to it. 

8. (1) No person shall sell or offer for sale or supply any goods or 
services at a price that is higher than is reasonable and just, or withhold 
any goods or services from sale or supply for a price that is higher than 
is reasonable and just and, in any case where a person engaged in business 
accused under this provision has not kept such books of account as are 
necessary to exhibit or explain his transactions, the onus shall be upon - 
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such accused person to establish that the price is reasonable and just; 
provided that if a specific or maximum price has been fixed by the 
Governor in Council or has been fixed or concurred in by or on behalf 
of or under authority of the Board for the sale or supply of such goods 
or services, any price in excess of the price so fixed or concurred in shall 
be conclusively deemed to be higher than is reasonable and just; and 


: 
. 
: 
‘ 


provided further that if a specific or maximum markup has been fixed | 


or concurred in by or on behalf of or under authority of the Board for 
the sale or supply of such goods or services, any price which includes 
a markup in excess of the markup so fixed or concurred in shall be 
conclusively deemed to be higher than is reasonable and just. 

(2) No person shall sell or supply or offer for sale or supply any 
goods or services at a price that is higher than a maximum or specific 
price or lower than a minimum or specific price which has been fixed by 
these regulations or fixed by or on behalf of or under authority of the 
Board or concurred in by the Board or at a price that includes a markup 
ereater than a maximum or specific markup or less than a minimum or 
specific markup which has been fixed by or on behalf of or under authority 
of the Board, or concurred in by the Board. 

(3) No person shall 
(a) acquire, accumulate or withhold from sale any goods beyond an 

amount which is reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of 


his business or beyond such amount, if any, as the Board may 


prescribe; or 


(b) acquire or accumulate any goods beyond an amount which is reason- — 


ably required for the use or consumption of himself and his house- 


hold or beyond such amount, if any, as the Board may prescribe. 
(4) No person shall in any manner impede or prevent or attempt to 


impede or prevent any investigation or examination instituted by the 


Board. 

(5) No manufacturer, importer, exporter, producer, wholesaler, 
jobber, retailer, supplier or other dealer shall sell, supply or offer for sale 
or supply, or ship, distribute or deal im any goods or services in respect 
of which a licence or permit is required or granted unless he has a licence 
or permit from the Board which is in full force and effect. 

(6) No person shall, with intent to evade the provisions of these 
regulations or of any Order, destroy, mutilate, deface, alter, secrete or 
remove any books, records or property of any kind. : 

(7) No person shall make any misrepresentation or false statement 
to or for the use or information of the Board or any member, employee 
or agent thereof or any officer of customs or excise or any police officer or 
any other person concerned in the administration of these regulations 
or of any order, with reference to any matter affected by these regulations 
or such order. 

(8) No person shall buy or pay for or offer to buy or pay for any 
goods or services at a price which he knows or has reason to believe is 
higher than is reasonable and just or higher than the maximum price 
which may lawfully be charged by the seller or supplier of such goods 
or services pursuant to these regulations, or is lower than the minimum 
price (if any) which may lawfully be accepted by the seller or supplier, 


or is different from the specific price (if any) for such goods or services 


pursuant to these regulations. 
(9) No person shall attempt to commit or aid, abet, counsel or 


procure the commission of any offence under these regulations, or conspire 
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4 with any other person by any means whatsoever to commit an offence 
under these regulations, or enter into any transaction or arrangement 
designed for the purpose or having the effect of evading any regulation 
or order. 

(10) No person shall make, issue or exhibit as being correct any 
false invoice, false sales slip or other false record or false account 
respecting any sale or purchase of any goods or services affected by 
these regulations or by any order. 


Mr. Chairman, that is section 8 of the general order establishing the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and defining its powers. The original order is 
P.C. 8528. 

Mr. CiEeaver: What is the penalty? 
Mr. Femina: Section 9 defines the penalty. 

9. (1) Any person who contravenes or fails to observe any regula- 
tion or order shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon summary convic- 
tion under Part XV of the Criminal Code or, if the Attorney General of 
Canada or of any province so directs, upon indictment to a penalty not 
exceeding five thousand dollars or. to imprisonment for any term not 
exceeding two years or to both such fine and such imprisonment; and any 
director or officer of any company or corporation who assents to or acqui- 
esces in any such offence by such company or corporation shall be guilty 
of such offence personally and cumulatively with the said company or cor- 
poration. 

(2) In any proceedings upon summary conviction, any charge 
may include several offences against any regulation or order committed 
by the same person and any number of. charges against such person 

4 may be included in one and the same information; and all such 

charges may be tried concurrently and one conviction for any or all 
- of such offences may be made, which’ conviction may but need not 
provide a separate penalty for each such offence: 


Mr. Chairman, having read that, there are a couple of questions I should 
like to ask. Professor Taylor has indicated to the committee that in 1947 
and 1948, as I understand it, there have not been any prosecutions for offences 
under section (8), nor have there been any complaints made to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board of infractions under section (8). 

The Wirness: That would be true of butter, in respect to hoarding 
charges. We have had prosecutions on prices and rationing. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. But not on hoarding, that is under the section which prohibits any 
person from acquiring or whithholding from sale?—A. No. 
Mr. Pinarp: That is the section which corresponds to our terms of reference? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Yes, it is practically word for word with clause (c) in our terms of 
reference. Did you have any similar complaints in earlier years under this 
hoarding section?—A. There have been some. 

Mr. Lesage: There have been prosecutions. 

Mr. Prnarp: And condemnations, too. 

_. The Wrrness: We have had prosecutions for domestic hoarding. We 
have also had cases where we used certain powers under those sections in the 
case of persons where there was a combination of offences regarding rationing 
-and prices or, what was colloquially called black market operations. 
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We have, I think, directed the sale of stocks of butter owned by persons 


who were mixed up in or guilty of, infractions of rationing regulations and_ 


pricing regulations. We would have directed the sale into certain channels 
where we could follow it through. We have taken over, under related powers, 
the current make of certain creameries and directed they could sell only 


through certain channels which we named under the direction of our regional — 


prices and supply officer. 


By Mr. Fleming: : © 


Q. What was the date of the last offence under this hoarding section in © 


respect of which you had occasion to take action?—A. I could not say. I could 
have a search made. 

Q. Would it be within the last couple of years? 

The CHairMAN: We are getting away from the subject of butter, now. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

, Q. I am speaking of butter. Would it be within the last two years? 
—A. I am advised not. 

Q. Not within the last couple of years. Well now, we are dealing particularly 
with butter and I do not care if your answer is general on this point; but can 
you say that the board has striven to give enforcement to the provisions of 
section 8 of this general order?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are satisfied that there has been enforcement of the order. Are 
you satisfied also that there has been compliance on the part of the public 
with the order?—A. Yes, I am satisfied that there has been adequate checking 
of the facts and the conduct of the trade, and I am satisfied that by and large 
there has been a very high measure of compliance. Now, if you press me I 
cannot say there have never been a few hundred boxes tucked away that we 
have never even heard of, and that sort of thing. I think our field organization 
and our investigation staff, our enforcement staff, has been assiduous in the 
performance of its duties and we never have had brought to our attention 
evidence which justified prosecution under the hoarding clause in connection 
with butter. 

Mr. Lesacre: That is only for the last two years. 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Lesacu: 1947. 


By Mr. MacInms: 


Q. Have you had occasion to warn?—A. Mr. Maybank implied a moment — 
ago that we covered a pretty broad waterfront. We had virtually every — 


conceivable commodity and service under our jurisdiction. We had a very 
wide network of administration. We had, in the course of five or six years, 
some 30,000 prosecutions. 


Q. I was thinking more particularly of our terms of reference and 


particularly butter?—A. In so far as facts coming to our attention are concerned 


I would not say we had any evidence that the recent increase in the price of 


butter has been due to any withholding or hoarding of butter. © 

Q. That was not quite the question. Did you have any occasion to warn 
any firms or business people for hoarding butter within the period?—A. It has 
not come to my attention certainly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I just wanted to follow up the second last answer made by Mr. Taylor. 
He said that there has been no evidence brought to the attention of the board — 
that the recent rise in the cost of butter has been in any way attributable to © 


q 
_ this section 8 being what it is has satisfied him that if there had been such 


‘! 
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hoarding. Now, the enforcement by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board of 


hoarding in breach of section 8 it would have been discovered by the enforcement 
officers of the board. 


The CuarrMAN: Is that a fair question? © 
Mr. Fiemine: This matter of enforcement is very important. 


The CuHatrMan: I quite agree it is very important but I am wondering 
whether at this stage those are not deductions that the committee will have to 
make? 

Mr. Fiemrine: Quite, quite, and certainly his answer will not be binding 


- upon the committee; but here is a witness who is close to the picture and his 


evidence would certainly be most helpful. 

The CuHairman: Yes; but he has pointed out the means by which this 
information can be obtained. He has stated that the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board by itself is not in a position to give us the information. Then 


he said, or he suggests we get the information by certain means and then 


having got that information there is a proper base, a proper foundation for — 
that kind of question and any conclusions we wish to draw from it. Do you 
not think that is a fair position? : 

Mr. Fiemine:’No I do not. I am not suggesting that the committee is: 
precluded from investigating to its heart’s content, but this question of enforce- 
ment by the body which has the authority to deal with this question is a matter 
of high interest to the committee. Mr. Taylor has said that there is no 
evidence before the board that the recent increases in the price of butter is 


attributable in any way to hoarding, in breach of section 8. 


The CuHairMAN: He has said that there is no evidence. That does not 
mean that there is no evidence which we might bring out. 

Mr. Fiemine: I did not say that. I said, the board had no evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: Having regard to what professor Taylor has said about the 
degree of power given to the board in section 8, I am asking him for his view 
as to whether the recent rise has been or has not been attributable to hoarding. 

Mr. Cuieaver: I think he has already answered as far as he can be asked 
to answer that. .He has already answered that so far as he knows there has 
been no hoarding. 

The CuarrMan: I may be wrong, but I do not think at this stage that is a 
fair question. I do not mean that you are unfair, Mr. Fleming; but having in 
mind the kind of inquiry we are initiating my suggestion is that ‘it is not a fair 


~ question at this stage. I may be wrong on that. 


Mr. Mayzsanx: I do not think Mr. Fleming stated his question the second 
time the same as he put it the first time. He said, now what I was talking about 


' was so and so, and so and so. Ithink he misstated himself the second time; 


the second question was not the same as the first question at all. 

Mr. Fiemine: I tried to put it the same way, speaking from memory. 
Perhaps we could have the question read back. 

Mr. Maysank: Perhaps we had better slip back onto butter and get a dry 


spot from which to start all over again. 


Mr. Fiemine: May my question be read fon the record? Perhaps you 
would rule on it, Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. Cees No, I will not rule on it. I think the less we rule the 
better.. I do not suggest that the question would not eventually become a proper 
one; but I do suggest that at this stage, in view of the steps that this committee 


’ has decided it would take, you might withhold your questions for the present, 


* 
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until we get the necessary information. That information may be very — 


interesting to Mr. Taylor and he may want to use it as a foundation for action. 


But I think until that has been presented to us your question might be allowed : — 


to stand. z 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I move we adjourn. 
- The Cuarman: The committee will resume at four o’clock p.m. to-day. 


The committee adjourned at one o’clock p.m. to meet again this day at — 


four o’clock p.m. 


- The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


-K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime prices and. Trade Board, recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Without restricting questions I think perhaps that on the | 
butter side we are coming near to the point of exhaustion as far as Mr. Taylor 


is concerned. We may possibly want to ask questions of some other official. 
I am not saying that to preclude any one who wants to ask any question, but 
I think that possibly we ought to realize the more general character of his 
statement. Mr. Irvine has some questions. 

The Wrrness: I should like to correct one statement of fact. This morning 
I was speaking without the book, so to speak, and I said the base price for 


butter was the same in Montreal and Vancouver. I was wrong. It is } of a cent : 


different. The maximum for wholesale solids, Vancouver, is 66%, and Ontario 
and Quebec 67 cents. That is to allow for freight rates. There is one other 
point. Mr. Fleming asked a question about the possibility of there being 
hoarding, withholding from sale of butter. I, should point out that as to the 
disappearance of butter, that is, the apparent consumption of butter and the 
disappearance into the channels of trade, the figures are such that it indicates 
there is no hoarding of any substance. I am not to be understood as saying 
there may not be people with a few boxes put away somewhere or a few hundred 


~ boxes, but in so far as any large scale withholding from sale that could not be — 


a consideration with the storage and disappearance and production figures which 
you will be obtaining in due course from the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of Statistics. 


By Mr. F leming: 


Q. May I follow that up? I take it the answer Professor Taylor gave this 


morning is based not only on the information to which he refers, namely, 
statistics on disappearance of butter, but also active investigation on the part 


of enforcement officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. Yes, in : 


the sense we have followed up every indication in the way of a complaint, or 

even in some cases, rumour. Obviously, physically speaking, we do not have 
the staff to spend full time on the checking of storage butter and so on. 

Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman— 


The Cuarrman: Was it a question? I had recognized Mr. Irvine first. 


By Mr: Irvine: 


Q. I wanted to ask Mr. Taylor a few questions on the general field that | 


has been submitted to this committee, and in particular’on that first and perhaps 


most important reference, the causes of the rise in the cost of living. I should 


oe 
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like to ask Mr. Taylor if he would say whether he thinks there is any new reason 
to be sought for the recent rise in prices?—A. In my opening statement I sum- 


-marized what I thought were the principal contributing factors. 


Q. As I recall them they are factors which I presume are operating at all 
times more or less in the making of prices, whether the price be high or low?— 
A. I referred particularly to the shortages. In previous decades we worried 
more about surpluses but undoubtedly all those factors are elements in that 
sometimes useful, sometimes vague phrase, supply and demand. Those are all 
factors that go into the making up of what we call the supply element and 
making up the demand element in the free market. 

Q. In other words, the discovery that we hope to make would be one that 
we already know about, namely, that to one or all of these factors that you 
have mentioned must be attributed the recent rise. We may have to discern 


_whether it is to one particular one more than another or to all of them combined. 


There is no new thing that is peculiar to the situation which confronts us that 


we expect to find, is there?—-A. I can only repeat that I tried to set out the 


major or principal factors that operate. I do not say there are not monopolistic 
elements that may be operating. The Commissioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Commission, as we know from the statement of the minister in the House, 
has a number of inquiries under active prosecution, using the word “prosecution” 
in the colloquial sense and not the legal sense. — 


Q. That would not be 1a new thing. We have encountered that before, such 
things as prices being raised by monopolies.—A. Yes. 

Q. So that would you say that a price is a thing which will rise whenever 
it gets a chance and drop when it cannot help it? That is the general principle, 
is it not? By the way, I do not mean to ascribe conscious will to a commodity 
insisting that it be bought for a high price. There is no doubt a conscious will 
behind the thing that is sold, but my point is this. Is it not true that under all 
circumstances prices tend to rise as high as the traffic will bear? Is that not the 
principle?—A. I think it is generally true that it is of the nature of the market 
that a buyer tries to get as high a price as he thinks is in his interest. 


Mr. Maypankx: A seller. 


The Wirnezss: A seller tries to get as high a price as he feels to be in his 
interest. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. And the buyer?—A. The buyer will try to buy at as low a price as he 
thinks to be in his interest. I add the qualification that sellers who have longer 
range views will not necessarily charge as high a price as they might extract 
from the market at any given moment, and there will be buyers who will not 
try to drive the price down as far as they might under the exigencies of the 


‘precise moment. They have their longer range considerations, questions of good 


will, questions of established markets, and so on, in mind, but generally speak- 
ing I think it would be almost universally agreed that sellers try to get the best 
price they can and buyers try to get the best price they can from their point of 


_ view. 


Q. Mr. Donald Gordon said in his broadcast of November 1, 1946:— 
Business in pressing for more freedom to raise prices cannot help 
but be aware of the strong demand and the money that could be made 
in an uncontrolled market. 


Would it be fair to ask you if you agree with that statement? 


Mr. Mayspank: When was it? 


The CHariRMAN: 1946. 
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Mr. Irvine: That was November 1, 1946. I think it was the first broadcast 
Mr. Gordon made.. 


“ 
? 


The Wrrness: I think that would be a statement made out of Mr. Gordon’s 


experience. 


By Mr. Irvine: : 

Q. You would not like to make any further comment on that?—A. I have 
enough to answer for. 

Q. You summarized the probable causes of price increases such as high 
wages, shortages, more purchasing power than goods available immediately on 
the market, and I think you added pressure of inflationary conditions in other 
countries and possibly interference with free market conditions by monopolies. 
I do not know that you added that but we have mentioned it now. In the main 
those would be the features entering into increasing prices which we know most 
about, I imagine?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not to mention, of course, the increase of profits which would accrue to 
those who had the power to raise prices against a competitive market?—A. You 
will recall I was particularly cautious in my. reference to wages as a factor in 
prices. 

Q. I was not going to press that now. That may come before the committee 
later, but what I was going to ask was this. Were not those the factors which 


led to price control in the first place?—A. In part, yes, but there was the other - 


very important factor that we were entering upon a period which we knew per- 
fectly well would be characterized by serious, and acute physical shortages 
which, if I may say so without being misunderstood, we did not want to avoid. 
Under the urgency of war production we knew that we were going to create 
shortages. We were going to divert resources in very high proportion to the 
prosecution of the war and the production of war material. That was the situa- 
tion which we faced in the summer and early autumn of 1941, and the whole 
problem of how to deal with the incipient inflationary spiral was developing. 

In 1946 and 1947 we were crossing over into a different situation where 
shortages showed signs of being materially relieved, where production was 
coming back. A factor which I did not mention because it has been mentioned 
very frequently on other occasions, and that has contributed to the rather rapid 
upsurge in prices in the last six months of 1947, was the very much below 
average harvest not only in Europe but to a considerable extent in North 
America and in other parts of the world. The principal difference between 1941 
and 1947 was that in 1941 we knew we were moving into a period of increasing 
shortages, and shortages which in a sense were being planned for, that were 
being consciously created. In 1947 we were moving into a period where all 
the indications were that we were going to have easier and easier supply 
conditions. 


Q. Arising out of your answer do you not think that bumper crops, for 
instance, during this period, with fairly high prices for them, would have 
resulted in still higher prices for commodities in Canada?—A. That is a hard 
question to answer because there are so many variables in what I call the 
equation. Generally good crops in Europe particularly would have reduced to a 
very considerable degree the intensity of the pressure for physical supplies from 


western Europe. I think you would have had far fewer difficulties in France, - | 


for example, had they had anything approaching a normal crop. It was the 
French urgent requirement for bread grains, and the requirement from other 
areas, which has driven the open market prices for grains, not only in the 
United States but in the Argentine and elsewhere, to levels which most well- 
informed people thought it most unlikely they would have reached had there 
been normal crops. 
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Q. To get back to the At question in respect to the peers 

Mr. CLEAVER: Would you speak a little louder? 

Mr. Irvine: I was going to quote another statement by Mr. Gordon in 
respect to prices. 

The CuHarrMAn: Is this on the same thing, the factors? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because I have supplementary ‘questions I want to ask. 

Mr. Irvine: He says in his third broadcast:— 

If the government had not declared its intention of continuing sub- 
sidies on cotton during this period of disorderly markets here are a few 
examples of the price adjustments that would result. Shirts selling at 
$2.50 could rise by 40 per cent. Men’s combinations selling at $2.25 
would rise by 33 per cent. 

Women’s cotton housedresses selling at $2.00 would rise by 38 per 
cent. Bed linen would go up 42 per cent and diapers would rise 40 per cent. 


Then, he adds, 

I leave with you, therefore, the question—would it be wise to move 
out of our position of relative stability now and. subject ourselves to 
the speculative influence of such highly uncertain conditions, or does it 
seem wiser to wait a while in the expectaton that these wild market 
flurries will calm down and enable this country to proceed with orderly 
adjustment to post-war conditions? 

Now, I should like to ask, sir if you have factual knowledge as to how 
these textile goods referred to in the statement by Mr. Gordon did rise after 
the removal of the controls? 

Mr. Cieaver: What is the date of that broadcast? 

Mr. Irvine: I sall give you that, November 8, 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN: You seem to have been reading Mr. Gordon’s speeches, 
Mr. Irvine. 

Mr. Irvine: Yes, I have. “ 

The Witness: What was that question again? 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I was asking if you had any factual knowledge as to the extent to which 
prices did rise on the particular commodities referred to Mr. Gordon when he 


- was warning us that would happen if we removed the controls?—A. Yes. I am 
- looking at Mr. Marshall’s reference book which he filed as an early exhibit. 


On page 12, in the fifth and sixth columns you will find the clothing index and 


_ the home furnishings index. 


‘Mr. Gordon was speaking November, I think you said, when the index 
was around 130 on clothing and very much the same on home furnishings. 


Taking October, the index on page 12 in Mr. Marshall’s book, is 130-2 for 


clothing and 128-8 for home furnishings. They have both risen almost exactly 


_ 30 points, on the average. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. How does that compare with the figures which were being quoted?— 
A. Mr. Irvine, if I recall it, quoted variations from 30 to 42 per cent. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. 40 per cent on shirts; 33 per cent on men’s combinations; 38 per cent 
on women’s cotton dresses and on bed linens, 42 per cent. Diapers were 


40 per cent. At any rate, there was a very considerable rise, that is to be 


admitted I suppose?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then, since the Board must have known that this rise would take place, 
how would you justify the action which brought the rise about? 

Mr. Lusace: Is that not government policy? . < 

Mr. Irvine: I do not want to press the gentlemen for anything that is not 
in order, Mr. Chairman. If that is government policy then I would say, 
“RBureka”, we have discovered why prices are high. 

Mr. Fiemine: That is not a new discovery. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. That is what I was saying at the beginning. You do not wish to make 
any comment?—A. I think I would make this comment: it would be obviously 
desirable if external prices were going to shoot away up and then come down 
again, if it were possible so to do, it would be desirable to carry the Canadien 
controls in-such a way that you would, so to speak, slice off that peak. 

~ As L said yesterday there was a pretty widely accepted view in the autumn 
of 1946 that we were, perhaps, over the worst, that there might be some further 
increases but within the following six or eight months they would have reached 
and passed their peak. There comes a time when a judgment has to be made 
as to whether or not external prices have reached a new post-war level. By 
the spring of 1947 and, particularly, the early summer of 1947, it seemed to be 
fairly clear that external prices were not likely, in the calculable future, to go 
down to the controlled level in Canada. 


| 
| 
: 
: 
1 
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By The Chairman: 

Q. You did say this morning or yesterday in your principal statement, 
assuming the existence of controls there would still have been a rise?—A. Yes, 
that again gets into the field of government policy. We would have had the 
choice or the government would have had the choice, of a very substantial—I 
think I used the word enormous—increase in subsidy costs and a general tight- 
ening up of controls in the form of import and export controls, production 
directives and and so on or to have adjusted the ceiling prices to make these 
alternatives less necessary. 


By Mr. Irvine 


Q. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, any of us expects to have a price level that 
will be absolutely level at all times. It might be raised here and there, on 
occasions, and still be a controlled price and a proper price. In this case, in view ~ 
of the rather sharp rise in the price of these textile goods to which I just referred, 
would it not be fair to assume someone blundered in the timing of the removal 
of the controls?—A. Well, that may be easier to ascertain in a few months time ~ 
when we see what happens to cotton prices. 


Q. Up to this time, I mean?—A. Up to this time, I think I am right in say- | 
ing cotton textiles in Canada are being priced on a basis of raw cotton which 
is somewhat below the present American open market price. If it is proper for 
me to refer to.a newspaper clipping, I understand the president of one of the large 
textile companies in his annual address to the shareholders said they were based 
on 314 cent cotton. = 

Q. Then, moving from cotton to some of the statistics given us by Mr. 
Marshall, I think he stated that the price rise was 28-2 points, and that the 

_ major portion of the rise was due to the food group of commodities. It repre- 
sented 14-9 of the 28-2 points. He also stated that dairy products represented 
7:4 of that, so that food stuffs, taken by and large, represent a sharp rise in price 
and perhaps account for most of the price increase in Canada? 


Mr. Curaver: Accounts for half of it. 


a 
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Mr. Irvine: I said, “For most of it”. 
Mr, Creaver: But 14 is half of 28. 


Mr. Irvine: -9 is more, though. It is a little over the half. I have already 
asked you for the dates on which the subsidies were removed, the specific dates, 
and the specific dates on which ceilings were removed as well as the dates when 


price increases were noticed following the removal of ceiling prices and subsidies. 


- Could you see that that information is furnished to the committee sometime before ~ 


ee PS 


you leave or can-you give it now? 
The Witness: No, I could not give it now unless it was a rather limited list. 


Mr. Irvine: I should like to have that for all the food stuffs mentioned in 
the evidence of Mr. Marshall, those specific things mentioned. I should like to 
check them with the price rise which followed. 


Mr. Maysank: May I just interject there. Since the list of subsidies and 
the dates of their removal is to be given, Mr. Irvine narrows it down to certain 
things about which he has been asking questions, I think it would be well if all 
subsidies and the dates of removal, that sort of thing, were given. 


Mr. Irvrne: I intended to add that, but I particularly want them for these. 
I should like to have all subsidies whether they are administered by the board 
or by any other department of government, when they were removed and what 


was the immediate result, if that is possible. 


- Mr. Maypanx: I had intended, Mr. Chairman, to ask for something similar 
to what Mr. Irvine has asked. I just wanted to make sure that by his request 
it was not narrowed, but I would not have gone so far in my request at this 
moment as to ask this witness for anything beyond what you might call the type 
of subsidies that were given for the reasons that these were given, the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Board sort of thing. I think we can get the others elsewhere. 


__Mr. Irvine: So long as we can get them. If they are not handy for Mr. 
Taylor to obtain, we could get them from other witnesses. 


The Witness: May I suggest, with deference, that is perhaps a matter which 
your secretariat could handle. It is a matter of government record. There have 


been statements in considerable number tabled as orders for return in the House. 


It is largely a high class clerical job to put these things together and to check 


with the various departments, Mr. Howe’s department, Mr. Gardiner’s depart- 


ment, Mr. Abbott’s department, and one or two others. 

The Cuarrman: We will get that information. : 

Mr. Irvine: I wish to make my point in this connection: I have some 
figures here which I believe are correct and if they are incorrect I am sure you 
will correct me now or sometime later, which refer, for instance, to the milk 
subsidy. I believe there were two subsidies on milk. After the removal of the 
first subsidy, the price of milk apparently rose from 10 cents per quart to 12-5. 
Then, later, the other subsidy— 

The Wrrness: Excuse me, but is this a dominion average or Just some 
locality? 

Mr. Irvine: No, this is the dominion average. 


The Cuamman: Do you not think that for the convenience of the committee 
if a member of the committee is basing a question on statistics he should furnish 
the committee with the source because someone else may want to follow it up. 

Mr, Irvine: If you will permit me to use this for the basis of my question,. 
I shall not insist on it being accepted as accurate because we can get the par-- 
ticulars from another source and we can check it. However, I think these are: 
near enough for me to base my question upon. 
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It appears that the price of milk, after the removal of the second subsidy, — 
jumped, the very next month or perhaps the next day for all I know, from 12-5 | 
cents a quart to 15-2. We find the same result in respect to butter. A month © 
after the butter subsidy was removed the price jumped from 45 to 50-8 cents 
and so on. Now that would seem to indicate, would it not, that in these matters, 
and I think the same will be found in respect to all commodities upon which 
subsidies were paid and upon which ceilings were placed, that the immediate 

- cause of the recent rise in prices was the removal of the subsidies and the removal 
of the ceilings? 


The Wirness: Yes. When what we called the consumer stibsidy of 2 cents 
_ a quart was removed in June 1946 the price of milk went up by 2 cents a 
- quart the very next morning. That was natural and indeed inevitable, because 
that consumer milk subsidy was paid to the distributor. I do not know how it 
was in other cities but here in Ottawa our dairies printed milk tickets setting 
out 12 cents a quart, covering a subsidy of 2 cents and a net price of 10 cents, 
_ and that subsidy was paid direct to the dairy, to the distributor, on production 
_ of evidence as to the number of quarts of milk he had sold to consumers the 
preceding month. When the government removed the subsidy milk reverted to 
the lawful price which was 12 cents in the case of Ottawa. The second subsidy 
was a subsidy paid by the Department of Agriculture to the producers of milk for 
the fluid market and while there were some variations in certain parts of the 
country it was pretty general that it amounted to 55 cents per hundred pounds of 
milk testing 3-5 or 3-6, I think it was. 


Mr. Maypank: 3-6 a quart? 
The Witness: No, 3-6 per cent butterfat. 
Mr. Mayzsanxk: Oh, I thought you said cents. 


The Wirness: 55 cents per hundred pounds is almost exactly 14 cents a 
quart, there being 38 point something quarts in a hundred pounds. When we 
removed that subsidy the price in Canada went up by varying amounts. The 
committee will recall that the Prices Board had withdrawn from the field of 

_ fluid milk prices the previous June after conferring with the provincial milk 
boards and the control of milk prices was left to the unrestricted discretion of 
the provincial milk boards without the wartime requirement of our concurrence. 
When we took off the 55 cent per hundred pound subsidy different milk boards 

authorized price increases in varying amounts. I speak subject to correction on 
the details but Ontario and Quebec I know were each 3 cents. Manitoba I recall 
was 13 cents. My recollection is Alberta and Saskatchewan were 2 cents. 

Mr. Lesace: As a minimum? 

The Witness: As a minimum. 

Mr. Lesage: It was not a fixed price in Quebec at least. 

The Witness: I am not sure of the Quebec legislation but I think you will 
find in many markets it was de facto, if not de jure, a specified price. The price 
went to that main figure whether it was a maximum or a minimum and that 
was the price of milk. 

Mr. Creaver: In the meantime had you curtailed at all the services and 
-so on? Had they been relaxed? 

The Wirness: We of the Prices Board withdrew all our orders I think with 
the exception of the order restricting whipping cream. We withdrew in June, 
or very shortly thereafter, all our orders governing or regulating the distribution 
of fluid milk. We retained the prohibition on any cream higher than 18 per cent 
for I think almost a year thereafter because of the butter shortage. I should 
make this point also that even during the controlled period we of the Prices 
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Board never fixed the price, we always concurred in orders of the provincial 
‘boards. That. is to say if the price of milk or the legal basis of it was an 
- order of the Ontario board it carried our signed concurrence. What happened 


in June 1946 was we notified the provincial boards that they no longer required 
our signed concurrence. 


Mr. Merritt: Is it correct, Mr. Taylor, that at the present time there is 
the same price control over milk in Canada as during the war save for your 
concurrence? 

The Witness: Yes. If I may make one correction, the province of British 
Columbia had no milk board and we left in effect certain orders regarding 
Vancouver milk for a period of three or four months after J une 1946 to give the 
provincial government time to set up provincial milk authority, 
_ _ The Cuairman: Is it not a fact while you have control you did not fix the 
minimum price of milk? Byrn ; 

The Witness: We did once. We fixed the minimum price in Vancouver. 

Mr. Harkness: The minimum or the maximum? 


The Wirness: We fixed the minimum price in Vancouver or it was both 
_—hboth a minimum and a maximum. I cannot recall, I would have to refresh 
my memory from the files but Colonel Merritt may or may not be familiar with, 
“shall I say the price war going on in Vancouver between two separate groups, 
and in our judgment it got to the point where it was affecting the longrun supply 
conditions in the Fraser Valley and we did move in and fixed a minimum price 
because British Columbia had no milk control authority. 
p: Mr. MacInnis: May I just interrupt? 

’ The Cuamman: Well— 


Mr. MacInnis: I think this question is necessary at this point or I would 
‘hot interrupt. Was there any agreement between the price board and the 
provincial authorities that as long as prices remained as they were when the 
subsidy was paid that subsidy would be paid until some future time, so long as 
the provincial boards were not allowed to raise the price? 

The Witness: That would be the producers’ subsidy of 55 cents and that 
would be the only way because we retained control until after we rescinded the 
consumers’ subsidy. Between the middle of June 1946 and October when— 
I was going to say that we legally withdrew but that is a nice legal point, under 
the order in council we still had power to require concurrence but we notified 
all the milk boards that they need no longer send their orders to us for concur- 
rence and there were conferences between ourselves and the provincial milk 
boards at that time. There was no agreement. I speak subject to refreshing my 
memory from the file but I recall there had been a pretty general expression from 
the milk boards that there would be no increase. 


Mr. MacInnis: There was an understanding? 


The Witness: No, we made it very clear that we were drawing out of the 
picture and they in turn assured us they saw no reason at that time nor during 
the course of that summer for any adjustment. I will qualify that and express 
some doubt about Saskatchewan because in Saskatchewan they had a rather 
substantial problem of milk supply particularly in the Regina area where the 
chairman of the milk board felt they would have to examine the situation 
carefully. 

Mr. Irvine: I did not suggest the price of milk had been fixed. I was 
referring to withdrawing the subsidy and I assumed from the statement of the 
Witness yesterday when he said something to this effect—that. the elimination 
of the subsidy was a necessary pre-requisite to the decontrol of prices—that they 
would hardly have given subsidies in connection with milk without having some 
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kind of control over the prices. However the point I was trying to make from 
the whole question was that there was a market rise in prices after the removal 
of the subsidy in some cases and, in others, after the removal of the ceilings, 
so we may truly say the recent rise in prices was due to the removal of the | 
subsidy. 
The Wirness: As I said in the opening statement the subsidy that the — 
government withdrew was 2 cents a quart and it was expected that figure would 
be translated into consumer prices and there was no expectation it would take 
the form of a reduction in the producers’ price. 


— 


azole 


— 


By the Chairman: 
Q. May I just tie in one thing following the question pursued by Colonel — 
Merritt. I asked Mr. Taylor whether it was not a fact that the board, during ~ 
the war, did not set prices and he stated one instance in Vancouver; but generally — 
speaking is it not a fact that you did not set minimum prices?—A. Yes, you are © 
talking about milk now? 
Q. Yes, | am talking about milk—A. When I was speaking to Mr. Lesage — 
and the legal form of the order in Quebec and Ontario was mentioned, whether it 
was de facto what we did was always to concur in the order of the provincial — 
board. i 
. _ Yes, and Colonel Merritt made the proper observation that there was — 
still control of milk prices but it was now under another authority. Having 
an mind that statement, may I ask you this? Is it not a fact now that in some — 
here are minimum prices?—A. Yes. In every province 


- provincial jurisdictions t 
f milk in all the main markets is set by a government 


in Canada now the price 0 
authority... 

Q. With the result that the theoretical position is—let me put it that way— 
the theoretical position is that an individual might in a given provincial juris- 
diction be prepared to sell at a price below the minimum but he is precluded — 
from so doing by virtue of some provincial regulation or legislative enactment? © 


__A. That I believe is a fact. 
Mr. Merritt: In what province 1s that a fact, do you know? 
The Wrerness: Well I think you would have to get that—I think the report 
of the Ontario royal commissioner has appendixes on all this. I have not got 
it here but my recollection is that Manitoba has a fixed price and it would 
be unlawful to sell above or below. In. Ontario the legal form is a minimum ~ 
price. I think the same is true of Quebec. Manitoba, for example, authorizes 
a lower cash and carry price than off-the-wagon price, or rather a lower store” 
price than wagon price. Saskatchewan used to have and may still have a 
~ requirement that the store price was higher than the wagon price. Broadly 
speaking we did not quarrel with the provincial set-ups as they existed when 
we moved in. We merely said to them you have been running your own show 
for six or eight or ten years and we will not disturb the system. Apart from” 
that we will not interfere with the setup. 4 
Mr. Irvine: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to finish because I am - 
a lot more interested in milk than other things, and if the committee desires” 
to follow other phases of the inquiry when I am through I would like to ee 
the few questions I have. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. —- 
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By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. As to the elimination of subsidies being prerequisite to the decontrol 

of prices, would the removal of subsidies have been necessary if prices had not 
heen decontrolled in the first place?—A. The point I am’making is this, tha 
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a think it is a sound principle of financial administration that you ought not 
to pay subsidies unless you are sure they will serve the purpose for which they 
are intended. 

Q. Yes. I. appreciate that. Therefore, if you are going to decontrol you 
have got to remove subsidies; therefore, the removal of subsidies is part of 
the problem of decontrol?—A. Yes. 

The Cuairman: That will be a matter for judgment. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. I want to make just one more quotation from Mr, 
Gordon. Probably I am over-feeding you. 


The Cuarrman: There has been a lot of food here. 
Mr. Ciraver: Which broadcast is this? 
The CuairMan: This is a broadcast of November 15. 
Mr. Curaver: Or 1946? 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. Referring to the statement he had previously made on 
prices of certain commodities he says: 

We looked at clothing prices which are now approximately 50 percent 
over the prewar level. Here again, we know that the world price of the 
raw cotton has shown an extraordinary increase—from ‘less than 10 
cents per pound before the war to nearly 40 cents just recently, and now 
about 30 cents. Largely because of this remarkable increase, clothing 
prices in the United States have risen by 65 per cent over pre-war; or 

twice as much as in Canada. 


Now, he says: 


It would be a pity to adjust the whole spectre of Canadian prices 
for cotton products on a basis which might bring increases to the con- 
sumer of upwards of 40 per cent. 


Now, does that statement not suggest that prices can be held within reason- 
able levels in Canada despite the high prices in the United States? 


The Witness: Yes. What I am observing is that the gap between Canadian 
and American prices today is almost the same as when Mr. Gordon spoke. He 
referred to 30 points. It is still just over 30 points between the American 

clothing industry and ours; from theirs at 191; and curs at 161. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. You would not suggest that the fact that they are charging a little more 
than we are would justify the higher prices in Canada? You do not see any- 
thing in that, because that argument would probably mean we would not have 
control of prices in Canada at-all because in most instances they have been 

above us?—A. What I was pointing out was that when estimating the wisest 
course in timing the decontrol you had to bear in mind that at some time in 
the not too distant future you have to withdraw from these controls, and there 
is a great deal to be said for narrowing the gap between external prices and 
your internal prices so that the suddenness of the break will not be too great. 


Q. Yes. You stated that in substance a few minutes ago, and I think it is 
a wise statement. I think that is all we can expect from any system of price 
control. And I notice here that in the graph which appears in the statistical 
memorandum given to us by the Bureau of Statistics, by Mr. Marshall, that the 
prices in Canada were higher than those in the United States by I should guess 
about 6 points by about the time the controls were imposed in Canada and our 
‘prices then levelled off to a pretty straight line until the moment when they were 
removed. Meanwhile, the United States line on the graph has gone up and is 
still going up, and as soon as controls were removed in Canada then our prices 
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started to go up in line with the United States prices and threatened to get up — 
with them; so there is no question that the price controls were a great boon— ~ 
and I think they were—to the Canadian people. But, since the same conditions — 
to a large degree still prevail in Canada, namely, there are still shortages and : 
there is still an abundance of purchasing power in relation to the goods avail- 
able, and all the other factors which were present during the whole time when | 
prices were under control; what justification would you offer for having removed — 
them when they were removed?—A. I want to make one point, Mr. Irvine, — 
- something which I think is of fundamental importance. It is about the period 
of controls and their not being in a too rigid form. We had a situation there | 
where external prices are not very much above ours throughout the period 1942, — 
- 143, 44 and ’45; the American price level which is the one which has the more — 
magnetic effect on ours than any others—American price levels were generally — 
speaking pretty much in line with our own; higher in some respects, lower in — 
others; and there are the two economies which are closely related at so many 
points; and then we have the fact of geographical proximity, and that all — 
affects the problem of administration—that is all I can speak of—the problem of | 
holding the Canadian price level very far below the American price level is one 
of increasing difficulty. : 

Mr. Mayzpanx: Mr, Irvine just a few moments ago remarked that over a — 
period of time our price level was above the price level of the United States. It — 
is shown on the graph on page 6. You have had some experience in reading ~ 
these graphs— 

Mr. Irvine: The one to which I was referring is on page 15. 

Mr. MaysBanx::The graph I think Mr. Irvine was looking at and to which — 
he is directing attention now shows the curve with the Canadian line from the 
middle of 1943 through 1944, 1945 and running into 1946—the wholesale prices— 

Mr. Irvine: No, I am taking the cost of living. 

Mr. Maypank: Oh, the cost of living one? ; 

Mr. Irvine: Yes, the one on page 15. It was below, then it crossed the 
American line, and immediately after the imposition of price control they kept — 
steadily levelling. The question I wanted to ask was one arising out of the 
statement just made by Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. Mayspanxk: Then, dealing with that one, what percentage does the gap 
represent? I see it shows not the percentage but rather the points. 

Mr. Irvine: Yes, the points. 

Mr. Maysanx: It shows about, I should say, 210; would that be fair—2-5 
per cent of a difference? ° 

Mr. Irvine: I was figuring it at about 216 points. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Where is that, is that 116? 

Mr. Irvine: I meant 116, not 216. 


Mr. Maypanxk: The points are registered there and I think they run to 210, 
don’t they? ; 

Mr. Irvine: They run to 211. 

Mr. Maypank: And they began with 90? 

Mr. Irvine: 200. 

Mr. Maypanx: That will be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5; right? 

Mr. Irvine: The United States prices, which represent the cost of living 
to a large extent throughout the whole period during which our controls were 
in place, were very substantially above Canadian prices. Now, while I have no 


doubt that from an administrative point of view it was a very difficult task to 
maintain those controls, still they were maintained and the Canadian price level 
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was pretty steady and stable for four years during which the American price 
were very much above ours. That having been so during the war years is there 

any good reason why it should not have been maintained for a year or more, say 
two years or more, even four years longer? 


Mr. Cuzaver: I would say from the chart it is still wider, that price 
variance between Canada and the United States; if I read the chart correctly. 


Mr. Irvine: Would you mind just waiting until I get my answer? 
_. Mr. Curaver: It is wider today than it was during the war. From 1943 to 
(1946. 
Mr. Irvine: Yes, that is really so. 
Mr. Crieaver: Then, where is the point in all this? 


Mr. Irvine: The point of my question is very clear. If you will look in 
1945 you will find that the gap between the prices in 1945, there is a 
difference— 


Mr. Crieaver: It amounts to almost 10 points. 

Mr. Irvine: Just about as much as it is between the points here. 
Mr. Ciraver: No, it is at 470—a difference of 15 points. 

Mr. Irvine: I am dealing with the cost of living on page 15. 


) _Mr. Cieaver: So am I. There was a difference of 15 points at the end of 
1947. 
Mr. Irvine: I am not arguing that it is exactly the same. I am arguing 
that there was a great disparity of prices during the period during which our 
controls were maintained; and if the witness will argue a 5-point rise would 
make the thing impossible then, of course, we have that chart showing a 15-point 
rise in United States prices over-all, that would make controls still more 

impossible, whereas they were controllable before. 


The Witness: In replying to that I would of course, Mr. Irvine, be expressing 
my personal opinion. After all, American prices were not controllable in our 
hands. With a gap of more than 20 points between the Canadian and American 
prive levels our problem of controlling prices would have been intolerable, having 
regard to the subsidies, because of the rigidity ofthe controls. That would be 
so, particularly having in mind what I call the wartime psychology of the 
community. At the end of 1945 Canada was almost exactly 10 points; at the 
end of 1946 it was 26 points; and at the present time there is a difference of 
19 points, the difference between 147 and 157. Now, in one sense I suppose 
‘we can say that nothing is impossible, given the strength and approaching the 
matter from the viewpoint that the community as a whole thinks these things 
ought to be done. It was quite clear, coming very soon after September, 1945, 
that there was a great deal of restlessness among all sections of the community 
with these wartime controls. In some countries that restlessness reached a 
point which resulted in rather speedy abolition of all controls. In Canada I 
think I could say public opinion and the public attitude is somewhat less volatile 
than other countries, and we have moved cut of controls at a much more gradual 
rate than the United States, to draw a specific comparison, but the decision, of 
course, to decontrol at a certain time and certain date is a matter of government 
policy which I am neither competent nor qualified nor would it be appropriate 
for me to discuss. 

I do think that there is an economic aspect on which I can express a view, 
namely, that without a degree of control, amd detailed control which devoloped 
‘a large measure of repugnance among a large section of the community, and by 
no means regional in its incidence, we could not have held prices in Canada 
at anything like the level that we maintained them from 1941 to 1945. 
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Mr. Harkness: On a point of order, is it any part of our function here to 
discuss and take a long time in this committee debating the value of a controlled 
system of economy as opposed to a-free system of economy? 

‘Mr. Irvine: I am not going to answer that. Mr. Chairman, you will have 
to rule. I do not think we were discussing one kind of economy as against — 
another. I think that is an interpretation of my questioning and of the answers, 
which may or may not be permissible. I have no desire to argue that at, the 
present: moment. I have practically achieved all that I wanted to. I under- 
stand that the witness agrees that the removal of subsidies and price ceilings © 
was perhaps the main factor in the recent increase in prices in Canada, however — 
he may argue as to the necessity for doing that. I think it is agreed that is so. — 

Mr. Harkness: What I had in mind was we do not need all this discussion 
in order to establish that point. If we look at these charts on page 16 you 
will see the wholesale price index in Canada was above that of the United States 
right until the middle of 1946 and it was not until the middle of 1946 that — 
Canadian wholesale prices dropped below American wholesale prices whereas 
the cost of living index for Canada was below that of the United States from — 
about the middle of 1942 onwards. Therefore it is quite clear that the reason 
that the cost of living index is below the wholesale index is because of subsidies. — 

Mr. Irvine: Then we have found the thing we were looking for in this 
committee and do not need to go any further. 

Mr. Harkness: What I am getting at is all we need to do is look at the 
chart and we can find that out in two or three minutes without wasting all — 
this time on it. . 

Mr. Irvine: My friend might go a little further and say there is no need to- 
have a committee, but the point is we have found the reason we were looking 
for as to the cause of the high cost of living. 

Mr. Harkness: That does not follow at all. 

Mr. Irvine: If that is so we are through. : 

The Cuarrman: May I suggest, Mr. Irvine, that I think that sometimes” 
a man creates mé@re efficient operation as a chairman if he avoids making as 
many rulings as possible. That is going to be my practice where I can avoid 
making a ruling. I think that perhaps we get further, but since you said you 
have achieved your point possibly I am relieved of ruling immediately on 
the matter. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I should like to ask some general questions now of Professor Taylor. © 
Professor Taylor answered some questions this morning dealing ,with these 
same matters as applied to butter. I should like to extend the nature of my 
questions more widely now. Has the board given the same kind of vigilant — 
enforcement of section 8 of the general order with respect to other commodities — 
entering into the cost of living as in the case of butter? I think my question 
this morning was directed particularly to butter. I wonder if we can take the - 
same answer as applying to the enforcement of section 8 with respect to other 
commodities as well that enter into the cost of living?—A. Yes, certainly of 
the staple commodities. We have not pursued cosmetics. 
Q. I am speaking of the main staple commodities that enter into the cost 

of living?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you say what has been the experience of the board with respect 

to compliance on the part of the public with the provisions of section 8 which 
I suppose we can call the anti-profiteering and anti-hoarding section —A. I think 
that by and large the same answer would apply. 
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Q. Coming specifically to the period of the last two years, which is the 
period we were discussing this morning, have you had occasion to prosecute 
for violations of section 8 with respect to any of the other staple commodities 
entering into the cost of living?—A. | think all our prosecutions were ea 
section 8. 


Q. I am speaking with tects to the staple commodities. of the cost of 
living within the past two years. You stated this morning in the case of butter 
you had had no prosecutions within the last two years, ‘and I think you said 
no complaints. I am asking broadly now about the other staple commodities 
that enter into the cost of living—A. I think what I said this morning was 
we had had no prosecutions in relation to butter that were based solely on 
hoarding. I remember referring to the fact that witholding from sale may 
have entered into some other prosecutions which involved black market 
offences, breaches of rationing, and so on, but we have had no prosecutions 
as to butter: where the sole charge was withholding from sale, none that I have 
any recollection of. 

Q. Will you extend your answer to these other commodities? 

The CuHatrMAN: Before you proceed with that last line of questioning it is 
not clear in my mind what effect enforcement would or would not have on the 
immediate problem with which we are concerned, namely, 'the rise in the cost 
of living, the rise in prices. 

Mr. Firemine: Mr. Chairman, our concern is three-fold. It is not confined 
simply to ascertaining the causes of the recent rise in the cost of living. We 
have B and C as well. The information I am seeking applies to all three. 

The Witness: May I make this statement, Mr. Fleming? The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has commenced within the last five or six years collecting 
information on commodity inventories. Unfortunately from the point of 
view of drawing what you might call more refined conclusions the series was 
only begun in 1942 in part, I think, and in fairly wide coverage in 1944. The 
Bureau of Statistics undertook these inquiries at the request and in collabora- 
tion with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Sincé the dissolution of our 
research division they have been carrying them on as a part of their regular 
‘procedure. They have compiled, and I am sure Mr. Marshall would be able 
to provide you with, a very substantial body of statistics of inventories held 
at each month going back, I think, in most cases, to 1944. 

Those figures again confirm the general view but you will find, of course, 
a fairly considerable increase in dollar inventories over the last eighteen or 
twenty months which is very largely a reflection of increased prices. To the 
extent that you can legitimately deflate them by correcting these price increases 
it still shows in some industries some increase in inventories at the manu- 
facturing level, the wholesale level and the retail level. 

There again I would point out it is difficult to interpret these with com- 
plete assurance because in no part of the series are you dealing with what you 
can call a normal period. Inventories in relation to sales, stocks in relation to 
sales, were dropping all the time during 19438, 1944 and 1945. They have 
started to pick up. I have not the material here but it passes over my desk in 
the form of Dominion Bureau of Statistics bulletins. I suggest again that it 
is a topic on which the secretariat of the committee might prepare a memo- 
randum for circulation to the members as to what those figures are. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q: I think we might well seek those figures, but I want to come back to 
the question I put before. You have given an answer this morning and repeated 
it this afternoon with respect to the experience of the board in enforcing section 8 
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with respect to butter. I am asking if you will extend your answer and give 
the committee information as to infractions of section 8 with respect ap other 
commodities than butter entering into the cost of living. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Fleming and I were having a little undertone Bolenit™ 
here. I do not want to restrict his line of questioning in any way but I should 
like to be shown just exactly how in reference to B and C the question of 
enforcement can lead us into a useful channel. . 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, with respect I would have thought it was 
quite obvious. You have in section 8 prohibitions on the selling or offering for 
sale of goods or services at a price:that is higher than is reasonable and just, 
and on the withholding of goods or services from sale or supply for a price 
that is higher than is reasonable and just. You have a further prohibition on— 
the acquisition, accumulation or withholding from sale of any goods beyond an 
amount which is reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of the business 
of the individual, in other words, language in all respects equivalent to that 
in C of the reference to this committee. I think it is a matter of first importance. — 
It is an obvious source of information to us. If the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board in giving vigilant enforcement to this section has uncovered eases of the 
acquisition, accumulation or withholding from sale by any person of goods 
beyond an amount which is reasonably required for the ordinary purposes of — 
his business I should think we would want to know that. How otherwise can 
we possibly trace the rise in prices due to that influence? 


Mr. Lesage: On that point I think Mr. Fleming’s question would be in 
order if he asked Mr. Taylor, or the head of the enforcement section of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, if they can supply us with any information 
about it, but I do not think it would lead us anywhere to know whether or not — 
it has been enforced. It is information that he can supply us, it is not enforce- 

ment or non-enforcement. We are not here to try the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, but to seek information. 


Mr. Fiemina: I have not assumed for a moment it would be necessary to 
suggest that non-enforcement by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board of this’ 
section would be a cause of a rise in prices due to accumulation prohibited by 
the section which has not been prosecuted by the board. I trust that is not 
the kind of information we are going to get, but it is strictly relevant. I think 
the committee wants to know the experience of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board which has been dealing with this very situation, the very situation we 
are called upon to investigate, to try to ascertain what are the rises in prices, and | 
whether any rise in prices is due to the very thing that this general order setting 
up the Wartime Prices and Trade Board prohibits. — 


Mr. Lesacr: We will not find out by ascertaining whether there was enforce- 
ment or not. There may not have been any lawsuits, but there may have been 
directives to the trade which would amount to the same thing. 


Mr. Fiemina: Surely, we are going to find that out. I asked the Chairman 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board if there had been any prosecutions. I 
asked him that this morning with respect to butter and he answered that. 
Then, I asked him about canine and he answered that. Then, I asked 
him about compliance on the part of the public with this section. Now, I propose 
with respect Mr. ‘Chairman, to review the same questions in the same way with 
respect to other commodities which enter into the cost of living, just as I did 
with the questions on butter. The chairman restricted the questions this 
morning to butter. 


I started on this question and the chairman himself stated, “This will apply 
to butter”. I proceeded on that basis. I desire now to extend my questions to 
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apply to the whole range of stable commodities which enter into the cost of 
living. I want the experience and information of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with respect to that matter. I am proposing to take it back, as I did 
this morning with butter, for a period of two years. 


Mr. Lesace: Two years after the ceiling prices were removed? 


Mr. Fieminea: No, I start with the beginning of 1946, because I think we 
are only concerned here with the information which is sufficiently recent. to be 
relevant. If my friend Mr. Lesage desires to go into a prior period, I do not 
see any reason why he should not but, for my part, I would be. satisfied to 
limit my enquiry to the last two years. 


Mr. Cieaver: Enforcement since the war as opposed to enforcement during 
the war? 


Mr. Fiemine: I was not going back to the question of what happened 
during the war. I was interested in finding out what happened within a reason- 
ably recent period, with respect to acquisition, accumulation, withholding from 
sale of any goods beyond an amount which is reasonably required for the 
ordinary purposes of an individual’s business. 

I also desire to ascertain whether there is evidence, the kind of evidence 
which I believe, if it exists, the committee will desire to follow up, as to whether 
within this reasonably recent and relevant period there are persons who have 
been selling or offering for sale or supply any goods or services at prices higher 
than are reasonable and just. 


The CHarrMAN: We may be at cross purposes, Mr. Fleming. From your 
explanation just given, I certainly agree with you that that is a line of questioning 
with which we are very much concerned. If you can bring out, for instance, the 
facts as to accumulations, as to any evidence the board has as to individuals 
or firms or corporations withholding from sale to certain persons, that kind 
of information I believe is certainly within our terms of reference ‘and within our 
interest. 


I had suspected—I should not use the word “‘suspected’”—I had formed the 
judgment when you were dealing with the question of enforcement that I could 
not see how enforcement or non-enforcement would lead us anywhere. It might 
be a factor in criticism of the administration, but that would be another matter. 
I did not see how it would give us the information we desired. Now, may I say 
to you ‘at the outset, if you are after the information relating to accumulations’ 
or withholding, then I think that is desirable information for us to get out. 


You will remember this morning just at the end of our session, I did take 
issue with you as to your line of questioning with regard to butter because I did 


- feel it had to do with a question of-enforcement. Let us leave it at that. If 


your last explanation is what you are really after, then I think possibly I was 
in error in intervening. 

Mr. Fieminc: You have introduced a factor there which, in candor, I ought 
to comment upon because I cannot anticipate what evidence Professor Taylor 


may give. I said earlier I did not expect for a moment there would be any 


indication that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board did not enforce the section. 
Now, I think Professor Taylor will give us, as he did this morning with respect 
to butter, the assurance that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board did vigilantly 
enforce this section as applied to all other commodities entering into the cost 
of living. 

You have raised a hypothetical question there. If Professor Taylor said, 
“Well, no, we did not”, then I would have to say to you, as a matter of argument, 
I think non- enforcement of an existing law directed at the very thing into 
which we are enquiring has probably encouraged some people to think they 
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have a free rein. Let us not argue that for the present because I am quite sure 
Professor Taylor will give us the same assurance with respect to enforcement 
as applied to all commodities, as he did this morning with respect to butter, — 
that the board has given vigilant enforcement in keeping with section (8) and — 
the general order. If he will just say that, then we can go on and not waste time. ~ 

The Cuairman: He has answered that question. 

Mr. MacInnis: I wonder if Mr. Fleming would accept this as a reasonable 
deduction on the other side. He said now, because there were not prosecutions, 
it could be assumed those people were carrying on without let or hindrance. Ii 
you take that view, perhaps you would have to take the opposite of that, that 
because there were no prosecutions there was no need to prosecute and conse- 
quently there was no withholding. You are getting on dangerous ground. j 

Mr. Furminc: You are familar, Mr. Chairman with the problem we often | 
run into in the courts and often argue about, as to whether evidence is admissible 
or whether, if objection is taken, it should be taken as to the weight of the — 
evidence. I believe Mr. MacInnis’ suggestion will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in considering the weight of the evidence. For the moment all I am 
suggesting is that the evidence for which I am ‘asking is directly relevant to our . 
proceedings. 

The CHaiRMAN: Carry on and we will see whether your last mentioned 
intention is as good as your undeclared intention in the beginning. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Just to shorten this up, Professor Taylor, I take it we can assume that the 
board has given vigilant enforcement to the provisions of section(8) of the general 
order as applied to all commodities which enter into the cost of living?—A. Well, 
perhaps I had better make this point clear. Section (8), which has ten subsections 
and section (9), contain I believe, in substance, all possible offences against the 
regulations. Those are the two offence clauses. Therefore, every prosecution which ~ 
we undertake is laid under some part of or some combination of the parts of | 
section (8). I think what I said this morning was, and what I repeat now is, — 
that I am not aware of any prosecutions laid solely under section (8), subsection 
(3), which is the one which specifically prohibits the so-called hoarding, acquir- 
ing, accumulating and withholding from sale, as to butter. 

Now, as to the other commodities, there have been a very few. 

Q. Within the two-year period from January 1, 1946?—A. I am advised, 
chiefly as to what, from an overall point of view, would be small scale hoarding 
of sugar. These again have emerged very largely from our operations—what I 
loosely call our black market investigations. : 

To give a general description, you are on the track of forged coupons or a 
black market. You come across a man who has a garage full of sugar, perhaps ] 
a few hundred bags. Often, there is no evidence at all as to where he got the © 
sugar or what he is going to do with it. All you find is a garage full of sugar or 
some part of a barn with a quantity of sugar in it. He was not in the sugar using — 
business, so charges have been laid under section 8 (3). ; 

Q. Taking both the anti-profiteering provision of section 8 (1) and the anti- 
hoarding provision of section 8 (3) will you say whether the offences you have — 
discovered there are on a scale, in the aggregate, that would influence the cost 
of living?—A. No, I would say they were not on any such scale. 

Q. Then, as to compliance in general—that question I put to you this morn- — 
ing with regard to butter—have you had, then, apart from these cases of — 
- individuals playing in the black market; do you consider you have had good j 

compliance on the part of the public with these provisions?—A. Yes. May a 
just elaborate very briefly on the phrase, “vigilant enforcement.” I need hardly : 
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_ tell the committee we have not had armies of inspectors out searching every 


warehouse in the country all the time. What we do is to keep, first a careful 
watch on the official available statistics as they are broken down regionally. 
This gives you the general picture of inventories. : 

Secondly, we follow up any leads we may get in the form of information. 
Often, it is Just rumors, letters and so on. I am told that sometimes the com- 
munications are anonymous. It is often the practice to disregard anonymous com- 
munications. We have never taken that view. We have always been prepared to 
follow up even anonymous communications even though many of them turn out 
to be wild goose chases. In other words, short of putting out an army of inspectors 
to keep tab on the multifarious streams of supply which are flowing about the 
country, we have, I think I can honestly say, within the usual meaning of the 
word, been vigilant in enforcing it, both with regard to the reasonable and just 
clause price ceilings, hoarding and so on. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. May I ask just one question? It may be difficult to answer, but the 
question is this: you say you have no great history of prosecutions and not too 
much by way of directives; have you had any history which would lead you 
to believe there has been any tendency on the part of any one group to break 
regulations which would lead you to believe that if the regulations or your vigi- 
lance had not been there, might have resulted in undue rises in the cost of 
living?—A. As you say, that is a very hard question to answer. One gets the 
impression, and that is all I can give at this point, that the existence of the 
regulations and the existence of the board has been a deterrent to persons who 


otherwise may have. 


Q. Have you noticed any concentration of stress in any one group to break 
through these regulations?—A. I am not sure what you mean by “group”. 

Q. Any one of these groupings in the index?—A. Oh, there. In rationed coni- 
modities we always had sugar and butter in particular as fields in which the 
black market operator had chances of making very substanial sums of money 
and the struggle, if I may call it that, with the black market was always with us. 
We had very active black market squads in the main centres of population 
constantly pursuing that aspect of our work. 

Mr. Irvine: There was one question, just one question in this connection 
that I would like to ask. If there had been profiteering or hoarding which 


’ affected the prices as they are now, that would be more likely to take place- 


after you removed the controls and therefore you would not know anything 
about it, is not that so? 

The Wirness: I would not say that because we have not confined our 
inquiries to investigations of things still under ceilings, very far from that. 


' There is of course always a natural, shall I say disposition, that if there is a 


f 


strong presumption that the price is likely to go up in the future there will be 
some withholding for sale. As a matter of fact it occurs at all levels of the 
economy and I am sure I will not be misunderstood when I get down to the 
most individualistic business in the country, farming, and say that there is 
a natural disposition, if there is reason to believe that prices will rise, not to 


take stuff to market right there and then but to just wait and sec. 


Mr. Harkness: Would you agree that is a perfectly proper attitude for 
the farmer to take? 


The Wirness: I am not passing any judgment. 
By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Irvine’s question was anticipating one I was coming 
to. I want to direct Mr. Taylor’s attention to this question, whether or not im 
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the last three or four months, a very recent period, there has been any change 
in the experiences of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in the light of the 


_ enforcement of this section? Have you found more cases of breach of the . 
~’ section? Have you found any more cases of profiteering or withholding in 


the last three or four months than was your experience in a comparable period 
previously ?—A. I will have to go back to the form of our charges on prices. 
Take the technical form of the charges, an accusation, that the person in question 
has charged prices that are higher than reasonable and just and, in effect, higher 
_ than the ceiling named. I am not aware of any prosecutions that have actually 
reached the court stage charging prices that were higher than reasonable and 
just on a thing that had no ceiling attached to it. 


Q. Well I do not know whether you get the question fully. Your answer 
is interesting and I may want to come back to it. Dealing with your answer in 
general made previously to my question about your experience with enforcement 
and compliance with section 8, profiteering and hoarding, has there been any- 
thing in your experience in the last three or four months that has been out of 
line with your previous experience or has it all been of a similar pattern?— 
A. The difficulty with experience, Mr. Fleming, is that when you had a named 
price ceiling, exceeding that ceiling was a pretty clearcut question of fact. We 
did get into questions of discount and so on but by and large if the ceiling 
for sugar is 9 cents a pound and anybody charges more he is charging more than 
is reasonable and just and you lay a charge on that basis. The fewer ceilings 
you had the more frequently the question rose as to the matter of judgment. 
Here is a commodity that has no ceiling price, the government has not named 
a price, and the selling price is so and so. Is that unreasonable or is that 
an unjust price? That raises of course an entirely different approach to the 
matter. It gets into the field of opinion rather than facts as to whether a given 
price is reasonable and just. In the light of general circumstances where the 
government has not fixed a price there has been a different kind of problem 
arising in the last eight to ten months since the removal of a very large 
number of the price ceilings. 


Q. Well I take it some of your cases, a higher percentage of the cases, have 
had to be cases of selling at prices higher than reasonable and just as compared 
with the cases of selling in excess of those prices fixed by the board. 


Mr. Cuiraver: No, I understood the witness to say there had been no prose- 
cutions of unjust and unreasonable prices where there was no ceiling. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Well would you clear that up for us?—A. In substance there have been 
no prosecutions carried through on the basis clearly and solely that the price 
was higher than reasonable and just on commodities where there was no ceiling. 
I am reminded there were cases where for technical reasons, evidentiary reasons, 
the Crown has failed to prove the technical existence of a ceiling. We have never- 
theless gone ahead and obtained convictions notwithstanding the gap in the 
evidence of the reasonable and just clause, but the substantially correct reply 
to your question is that no charges have been laid purely and solely on the basis 
that prices were higher than reasonable and just in the last two years. 


Mr. Lusace: Would it be all right to say it would cover cases of clear 
profiteering but it would be rather easy in any defence to plead good faith to 
such a suit? 

The Wirness: Yes, perhaps I might, Mr. Chairman, just: make a few com- 
ments on the whole question of reasonable and just. It has been pointed out 
under section 8 (1), or section 8 generally, that if the board has fixed a price 
any higher price is conclusively deemed to be an offence and conclusively deemed 
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to be higher than reasonable and just. In practice, of course, the fixed maximum 
price becomes. the going price and makes the mark-up the prevailing mark-up. 
‘There are many cases of goods being sold below the ceiling but substantially 
the ceilings were so set that it was unlikely there would be any large volume 
of sales at prices below the ceiling price. I qualify that again on certain agri- 
cultural products where we had a flat ceiling price throughout the year but, as 
in the case of eggs. At times eggs were away below the ceiling price and then 
would come up to ceiling, but broadly speaking the ceiling price tends to become 
the going price. The question of the ceiling and mark-up controls involves a 
considerable element of squeeze and roll-back, certainly for the marginal 
operator and the less efficient or disadvantageous operator. Hence, when we 
took the ceilings off there was bound to be a certain amount, and perhaps in 
places a considerable amount, of re-adjustment. If a commodity was selling in 
a sellers’ market the price would tend to rise and the margins to widen. Where 
there was a fairly balanced supply and demand prices tend to respond to the 
competitive situation. Now, lacking a formal ceiling on prices to determine what 
is the fair price, reasonable and just becomes very much a matter of opinion. A 
decision to decontrol is, in effect, a government policy decision that is proper 
in all the circumstances in order that the determination of price should, in the 
broad public interest, be restored to the normal market; the normal operation of 
the flexible forces, the normal freedom of choice and the freedom of contract. 
There is, then, in the nature of the case a very broad band or twilight zone of 
depth between what is clearly reasonable and clearly unreasonable. I might 
take as an example butter. I would express the personal view that a retail 
margin over current cost of say 10 cents a pound would be clearly unreasonable. 
Even there I do not know whether a judge. and jury would agree with me. 


Mr. Fiemine: You are speaking of the margin in the case of a retailer? 


The Wrrness: Yes, if a retailer was taking 10 cents a pound over his 
current cost— 


Mr. Maypanxk: That is the markup only? 


The Wirness: Yes, I am saying if a retailer paid 70 cents for butter and 
sold it at 80, in my judgment that would be an unreasonable markup. If the 
retailer was charging 10 cents more than the wholesale price I would say that 
would be unreasonable. Even there a judge and jury might disagree with me, 
‘Ido not know. A margin of the 34 cents a pound in our opinion is clearly 
reasonable; that is why we fixed it in our order. As I said this morning I know 
of cases before the ceiling came in where 7 or 8 cents a pound on a free market 
amongst a lot of independent retailers was not uncommon. Now I have consider- 
‘able doubts that a prosecution under the reasonable and just clause only and 
‘solely could succeed unless it referred to prices that were clearly above and 
beyond what I call this twilight zone. You must remember of course these pro- 
ceedings are criminal proceedings where it is the duty of the Crown to prove 
the case beyond a reasonable doubt. Now the reasonable and just clause then 
ean deal with flagrant cases but it is of some doubtful effectiveness in dealing 
with what I call borderline cases. Now it has never been the policy of the board 
to harry the producer or merchant by prosecuting on what we regard as very 
doubtful evidence. The policy has usually been to give one or more warnings 
unless the case is unusually flagrant. I think that is evident by the percentage 
of convictions—I do not add too much weight to them—but we have had over 
30,000 prosecutions in the course of six or seven years. I think that convictions 
have been registered in something like 95 or 96 per cent of the cases. We have 
been very conscious of the fact that these are rather complex but narrow regula- 
tions and we’ have adopted as a matter of policy that we were not, as sometimes 
alleged, prosecuting or harrying the merchant. 
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By Mr. Fleming: ppg 

Q. Just isolated cases?—A. Yes, just isolated cases. But I make this point, 

A. That includes everything up to the end of 1947. We had 34,000 odd 
prosecutions. Of those, nearly 15,000 were on rationing; 3,500 were around 
Windsor; some 8,000 were in the form of proceedings under Muntions and 
Supply regulations—we in that department handled the prosecution era 
gasoline, tires and so on. q 


The CHAmRMAN: How much there? 


The Witness: About 8,000 under Munitions and Supply. I am peg q 
more particularly of the Wartime Industrial Control Board. And, I repeat, 
roughly 15,000 under prices. To go over it again; 15,000-to prices, 3,500 under 
rentals; 6,000 under rationing; 8,000 on gasoline, tires and regulations of Mr. 
Howe’s department. Those are actual prosecutions. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. How many have you had with regard to withholding from sale and_ 
hoarding?—A. As I said before, we have had none in the last while. 
Q. Just isolated cases?—A. Yes, just isolated cases. But I make this point, 

that usually when you have cases of this sort in a very high proportion of the 
cases you have a mixture of rationing offences, price offences and the like, 
because the man who is dealing in the black market—let us say in black market 
coupons—is certainly withholding or hoarding sugar, or whatever the case- 
may be. In other words, you are prosecuting on a group of technical offences 
rather than on single offences. a 


Q. And how many convictions did you get?—A. Out of 34,135 we have 
- 32,509 convictions, 1,626 acquittals; or 95 per cent convictions. q 


Mr. Cumaver: There was one question answered during Mr. Irvine's 
examination on which I would like to ask you a question, if I may. 


The Wirness: I thought I was pretty well finished there. I was going to 
say further that the establishment of proof of an unreasonable price can be very 
difficult, where you have joint costs or inter-related commodities. I mentioned 
the other day our meat products, different parts of the carcass—and I won’t 
start, Mr. Maybank, going all around it again—sell at different prices, and at 
different seasons of the year certain goods fall off, sell at lower prices, while 
at other times they sell at a little higher price than normally. You see, business 
fluctuates. In the case of a great many commodities there are joint costs on~ 
joint commodities. The flour milling business is producing flour at the same: 
time as it produces mill feeds, and it may be alleged that the flour is not too 
high in relation to the mill feed price because they have to average out on the 
product. Similarly in the oil business. You produce oil, you produce protein 
feeds of various kinds; and in the corn refining business, you produce 25 com= 
modities—cornstarch, corn syrup, glucose, dextrose and 4 long line of things— 
gluten feed—they all come out of the same product. I ‘am not trying to build 
up a lot of excessive difficulties. I am pointing out that to proceed under the 
reasonable and just clause does present difficulties; and we have not had any 
cases, at least in the last. couple of years, where we have proceeded on that 
ground alone. We have some under investigation at the present time where we 
are giving some thought to laying formal charges on that basis. They are rather 
difficult cases on which to form any judgment. 


a Re ey ue PRICES. .” 
e By Mr, Fleming: : ere: 

Q. Could you give us any information as to what commodities are involved 
in these cases which you have under consideration at the present time?—A. I 


think, Mr. Chairman, that I might be excused from being committed on that 
point. 
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Q. Might I ask, would it be embarrassing for you to give us the commodities 
without giving us any names. I am not asking you to give us names, but just 
particular commodities. . 

M Mr. Maypanx: Another point before that is answered, if you don’t mind, 
although I do not want to press this. You might also consider whether the type 
of evidence being asked for and given is generally imposing difficulties that 
should not be imposed on an important man. I am sure Mr. Fleming would 
not desire that. 
_ -Mr. Cuarrman: I was going to suggest that that is the kind of information 
which at this stage might be placed in the hands of the steering committee to 
use its discretion as to disclosure at this stage. I think that information 
certainly in some form or other comes within our right. It may be that this is 
not the opportune moment to deal with it. 
_ Mr. Cieaver: We might get it in camera. I understand previous price 
committees have held a few sessions in camera. 
s Mr. FLemine: Obviously, I am not asking for the names of any individuals. 
I want to make that quite clear. What I want to get at is the commodities 
concerned, if the cases under consideration are largely confined to one or more 
particular commodities, or whether there is any inference to be drawn from 
the commodities concerned 
i The Witness: I will tell you, Mr. Fleming, that there is no long outstanding 
list, but there are some. I want to raise one other point before we leave this 
phase of the matter; that is, as to the difficulty in establishing grounds on the 
_basis of purely reasonable and just cause. The point I wish to call to your 
attention is the replacement cost. That question of replacement cost raises 
some very real problems. If it were possible to insist that a man must sell his 
goods on a margin on the actual laid-in cost, you would have a much easier 
case. But to have people selling at different prices; moreover, these newer and 
higher replacement costs are likely to continue for some time. If you proceed 
without adequate consideration you are likely to place a man in bankruptcy 
_ because he is not going to have any working capital if he has to sell his com- 
_modity “X” out at a price of 50 cents and the replacement cost on goods which 
cost him 40 cents is going to be 55 cents or 60 cents—he is not going to get 
enough out of his sales to be able to replace his stock. 
% Mr. Fieminc: You reserve that then? 
= My CupAver: Mr. Taylor, in answering a question by Mr. Irvine as to the 
aims that you were seeking to accomplish in an orderly decontrol. There were 


one or two questions that I want to ask. Would you refer to the chart on 
page 6, please. 


B; The CHAIRMAN: Do you want to do that now, Mr. Cleaver? 


Mr. Curaver: I have to be away tomorrow, Mr. Chairman; and I thought 
that while Mr. Irvine’s questions were on the record this might also appear. 
The CHaArrMAN: Carry on. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


= Q. The cost of living increased from 80 to a maximum of 150; is that 
Tight?—A. Is it page 6 you are on? > 


_  Q. On page 6; 1914?—A. Yes, in 1914 it was about 80. 
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Q. It goes up to 150?—A. Yes. i fi Ea Pea ee 

Q. In other words, after the first great war the cost of living increased 
a full 60 points?—A. About 90%, 70 points on 80. ; ae 
. ss Yes, 70 points. All right. Then there was a short decline of 30 points?— 
A. Yes. : 
Q. Right. I take it and I wanted to make sure I was right, that in the 
answer you gave Mr. Irvine that in an orderly decontrol you are seeking to 


30 points which occurred in a period of less than four years after the last 
war?—A. Yes. — 

Q. And you hope, or you plan, in your orderly decontrol in the future that 
prices will level off at a level over a particular period of time not very much 
higher than the present. Is that your aim, so as to avoid that sharp upsurge 
and decline?—A. Well, I cannot pretend to forecast what is going to happen 
to prices. ; 4 

Q. Do you agree with this, that the chart shows that after the first great 
war the price structure levelled off 40 points above the price levels at the 
opening of the war?—A. Yes, prices levelled off at about a 50 per cent increase 
over prewar. 4 : 

Q. Yes. Now, are you prepared to express your opinion as to at what 
point prices will level off after this war? If you do not care to you do not need 
to answer that question?—A. The answer is definitely no, sir. ; 
Mr. Winters: What does that mean, that you do not care to answer? 

The Wirness: No. It is impossible to forecast, to say where prices- will 
level off. \-a 
The Cuamman: The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow morning 


The committee adjourned at 6 o'clock p.m. to meet again tomorrow, 
February 13, 1948, at 10.30:0’clock a.m. ~ . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Fripay, February 13, 1948. 


‘The Special Committee on Prices met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard 
Winters. 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairmen, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was 
recalled and further examined. 


) 


d 


During the course of the Committee’s proceedings the Chairman announced 
that important matters related to the Committee’s work required his immediate 
ittention elsewhere, and he informed the members that a meeting of the Steering 
Jommittee would be held during the day. 


Mr. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, took the Chair. 


At 1.00 o’clock Mr. Mayhew moved that the Committee do not meet at 4.00 
.m. this day. . 


Mr. Fleming moved in amendment thereto that the Committee meet again 
it the call of the Chair. 


_ Amendment negatived and main motion adopted. 
Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until Monday, February 16, at 10.30 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


¢ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houser or Commons, 
FreBRuARY 138, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 10.30 am. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, yesterday, a suggestion was made to me at the 
close of the meeting that, to facilitate everyone hearing the witness, the present 
physical space occupied by the witness was not the most efficient. It was sug- 
gested that if the witness sat over at a side table, he would be more centrally 
located and more easily heard. That suggestion came from the president of the 
Press Gallery. What do the members of the committee think of it? 

Mr. Maypanx: I think the witness ought to be nearer the chairman. 

Mr. Lesace: We should be sure that the members of the committee who are 
close to the witness speak loudly enough to be heard by everyone. 

Mr. MacInnis: There is a tendency when you are close to a person not to 
raise your voice. We should be careful about that. 


Mr. Maypanx: If you put the witness over at the side table, you will find 
that the men at the other end of the room are helping themselves, but not help- 
ing the people at this end. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Taylor has been a good example. All the time he has 
been talking he has practically been shouting and very few members of this 
committee do that. 

Mr. JouHnston: Could we not get another room? 


The CuHarrMAN: What will we do about the situation with regard to the 
witness? I desire to meet everyone’s convenience. There are advantages both 
ways. Let us try having everyone talk loudly and see if that will not meet 
the situation. There are apparent reasons why the witness should be at the 
chair’s end. I am not tied to that rule but I want everyone to hear. We will 


carry on this morning at least, as we did yesterday, as to the location of the 
witness. 


K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, recalled: 


Mr. Maypank: Mr. Chairman, I had a series of questions I desired to ask if 
the way is open at the moment. I do not want to break in in the middle of any- 
body’s examination, but I wanted to ask Mr. Taylor some questions arising out 
of what is listed as part 3 of the brief which Mr. Taylor read to us. It is on 
page 11. It deals with the general factors which are contributing to the rise 
in prices. 

| Mr. Taylor, you remarked there that you will touch on some general 
considerations affecting practically every country, then you will try to be more 
specific in relation to Canada. Looking at your brief, it appears that the first 
three pages are rather general. At the bottom of the thirteenth page you come 
to the more specific factors. 

The CuamMan: Speak a little louder. When you keep your hand up like 
that, Mr. Lesage keeps looking at me. He cannot hear. 
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Mr. Maypanx: There is no use looking at you, he should look at me. 

Mr. Irvine: No use doing that. 

Mr. Mayanx: I realize it is harder on his eyes to look at methan at you. 

You listed, as one of the general factors, that there are numerous and wide- 
spread shortages. About these shortages, would you say that the shortages 
around the world are so numerous it would be easier to list those commodities 
which are not in short supply than those which are? Is it as bad as that? 
Suppose you were giving a list—it would be a fairly large list if you had to give 
it—would you think the majority of the commodities are in short supply? 

‘The Wirness: Wéll, Mr. Maybank, I have, in that paragraph, listed or 
itemized the more important basic commodities which are in relatively short 
supply. Short supply is a relative term. Things are short in relation to demand. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Oh yes, of course—A. It would be very difficult to develop any extended 
list of things that are not in short supply in the sense that their prices have been 
falling so there appears to have been developing a surplus. | 

Q. Now, how short is the supply of some of these? Take the first one, 
grains?—A. There is a great deal of information which has been compiled by 
the International Emergency Food ‘Council which, in many respects, is in turn 
a successor of the Wartime Combined Food Board. What they get on those | 
committees, the International Emergency Food Council, is what is known as _ 
stated requirements from the various claimant countries. They also get estimates 
of supplies from the supplying countries and, in most of those commodities when — 
the two columns are added up, there is a very substantial discrepancy between 
the stated requirements and the available supply. 

I do not think I can quote from memory any very accurate figures. We do 
know that the bread grains supply is very far short of the stated requirement 
of the claimants on the requirement side and have had to be scaled down quite 
substantially by the committees Which had to suggest the allocations. 

Q. Besides wheat, what were you including in the term, “bread grains”?— 
A. In many countries, corn, or what the Europeans call maize; rye, barley and 
to some extent oats, but to a somewhat lesser extent. 

Q. That is included as a bread grain, is it?—A. In Scotland. 

Q. I realize, of course, that they have been brought upon two things, oats — 
and the catechism. 


Mr. Fiemine: A good combination. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. Yes, excellent. My friend at the left admits he has probably been — 
brought up on it like a good many of us. It is also a bread grain as well as being 
used that way?—A. Both barley and oat flour have been used substantially in 
admixtures with wheat flour to lengthen out the supply. ‘ 

Q. Is this right, that the supply of all those bread grains is only such as is 
listed from countries this side of the iron curtain?—A, I have not been very close 
to the work of the International Emergency» Food Council for the past fifteen 
months, but during the war, of course, and in the years just after war, the tables 
did include supplies from the Danubian area. Whether they are taken into any 
realistic calculation today, I do not know. It would be easy to ascertain that 
from the Canadian members who sit in on those meetings. 

Q. Would it also be obtainable from anything published, because we cannot 
very well call one of those people?—A. No, 

Q. I do not know that we would, it is not important enough?—A. The annual 
report to the annual conference of the F.A.0., the Food and Agricultural Organ- — 
ization, are public documents and most of those have considerable information 


‘on the supply and requirement side. Again, the secretariat of this committee can 

obtain those from the Department of Agriculture. Doctor Barton, the Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, is a member of the executive council of the organization. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the gap existing between the claims and 
allocations in a per centage way?—A. I think it would be risky for me to try to 
give them from memory, but the deficiencies very commonly run anywhere from 
25 to 40 per cent. i 

Q. 25 to 40 per cent shortages would appear to be the situation with regard 
to the bread grains in the world which are under observation by. these statis- 
ticions?—A. I was speaking more generally when I mentioned the 25 to 40 per 
cent. I was thinking of the other commodities, oils and fats.and rice, but rice, 
which is in one sense a bread grain is actually handled by a separate committee 
of the LE.F.C. Oils and fats today are being allocated on a basis of about 70 
to 75 per cent of stated requirements. 

Q. Then leaving the first commodity you have listed I will turn to the sub- 
ject of meats which again you list as being one of the most basic foods that are 
in short supply. What can you tell us about meat in order that its influence on 
the rise of prices may be assessed?—A. Meat is closely and strictly rationed in 
the United Kingdom and most of the western European countries. In many 
of the western European countries’it is by no means certain that the consumer 
will even get his entitlement under the ration system and the per capita con- 
sumption of meat in all those countries is very substantially below that of 

re-war. 
Q. Then they do not draw a great deal from the United States although they 
may draw something from ‘Canada is that‘right? I am speaking of helping out 
with their own meat production in those countries you have been describing ?— 
A. We have ‘been allocating all our meat supplies to the United Kingdom with 
the exception of certain types of prepared canned meat which we made available 
through UNRRA and post-UNRRA organizations. We also supplied a good 
deal of fish, canned fish, to UNRRA and post-UNRRA relief. I am not aware 
that we supplied any meat in carcass form or frozen form to western Europe 
since the immediate post-war period although I believe there have been occasions 
when, to meet emergencies, the British government has sent over emergency 
supplies of meat which may have included certain physical parcels of meat that 
originally came from Canada. 

Q. Now would there be any substantial difference in influence between 
the situation with regard to meat and the processed dairy products?—A. May 
I just add that the western European countries get a great deal of meat from 
the South American producing countries, particularly Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. I should also add one more point and say that the problem cf price and 
the international means of payment has lessened the economic demand for 
meats from North America by certain countries. 

Q. In effect does it not mean we have not any considerable demand from 
European countries unless it is a demand which has to be satisfied on a credit 
purchase or as a gift?—-A. That would be broadly true but by no means entirely 
true. Most of the European countries still have certain reserves upon which, in 
case of particular emergencies, they are prepared to draw. 

Q. I see—A. For a very high proportion of their imports they have to 
rely on advances of some kind or credit reserves. 

Q. Now in connection with the matters of which you have just been 

- speaking would you indicate the manner in which they have operated and have 
had an influence upon our own price structure and the rise in our prices?—A. 
In relation to those particular commodities that we have referred to up to now 
the Canadian price still remains a government controlled price in the sense 
that they are subject to long-term contracts at fixed prices. In Canada there is 
virtually no open market on purchasing by foreign countries of the commodities 
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we have been discussing up to now. The exception of course is wheat sold on 
a class 2 basis. That is wheat exported to countries other than the United 
Kingdom where the wheat board gets what is called a class 2 price. 

Q. That has been cut out for the present, has it not?—A. I am not familiar 
with it if it has. 

Q. Well yes, the wheat board put out an announcement or an order some 
little time back to the effect that there could not be any more class 2 wheat 
allowed on account of the shortage and for some months I think there has been 
no class 2 wheat sold. 

Mr. Harkness: The class 2 price is still quoted every day in the paper. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. Yes, it is still quoted in the paper but I saw an order, in fact I think 
it is a public document, and it is indicated that there can be no more wheat 
available for class 2 sales until there is more wheat grown.—A. I understand 
that flour is still being exported to class 2 countries and the Canadian mills 
pay class 2 prices for the wheat that goes into the flour for export to countries 
other than the United Kingdom. ; 

Q. Well the secretariat could easily find out*the amount of that and I 
suppose you would prefer that further information should be obtained from 
someone else without the need of burdening you?—A. Yes, I have a fair amount 
of general knowledge about a range of items and commodities but when you 
press me for detail I do not have it. 

Q. Yes. Well, you go on to list a number of other commodities here which 
you referred to as being basic. It includes all the textile fibres and fabric being 
in short supply, wool, cotton, jute, and sisal—A. Yes. ‘ 

). Well would you trace the effect of those shortages, picking any one to 
start with?—A. Where there are reasonably free market conditions the effect 
of the shortage in relation to the demand takes the normal reflection in price, 
what I had in mind to say was that even at the very much higher prices prevail- 
ing today than were prevailing a year ago or two years ago in almost all of 
those commodities the flow of supply is quickly bought up and moved into 
consumption. There are some differences, of course, between those commodities. 
Wool relatively is in less short supply than is jute or sisal or even cotton. 

Q. Do you mind me stopping you there just for a moment? It is in my 
mind that some little time ago the British government and the Australian 
government, together with a number of private capitalists formed an -organiza- 
tion which I think was called Wool Distribution Limited, or something like that, 
and it was for the purpose of feeding onto the market wool, chiefly or I think 
entirely Australian. Now my recollection is that organization was formed with 
a view to keeping prices up. Have you any knowledge of that or is my recol- 
lection at fault?—-A. The organization is commonly known as the Joint 
Organization and in this world of initials is often referred to as “J.O.” and, J.O. 
had a very substantial quantity of wool which they took over at the cessation of 
hostilities and which they have been liquidating in, to use their own phrase, an 
orderly manner. 

Q. That means to keep the price up, does it not?—A. It was to avoid 
dumping on the open market a very large supply of wool which had been set 
up in physical storage somewhere on this continent at a time when there was 
a real risk that the lines of communication between this continent and Australia 
might be cut. Early in 1942 we, in association with the British government and 
the American government, brought in enormous quantities of wool, physically, 
to this continent. 

Q. Physically ?—A. Physically, to this continent, and that was to a large 
extent maintained as a standing reserve. Our life-line to Australia never was’ 
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cut and supplies of wool kept coming physically. At the end of the war there 
was a considerable stock of wool, I cannot quote the figures but it was something 
on the order of a year and a half or two years supply and the J.O. was formed 
to liquidate that supply without demoralizing the markets. What has happened 
in effect is that the supply has been liquidated a good deal more rapidly and at 
much firmer prices— 
| Q. What was that last?—A.—at much firmer prices than I think the 
sponsors of the J.O. had thought was likely to happen and at the present time 
wool prices are definitely strong. They are not as strong in relation to pre- 
war prices as are cotton or jute or sisal. 

Q. Well is your understanding that the supply has been completely liqui- 

dated, because, if it has not been completely liquidated, would we not have 
to make some qualification of the statement that wool is in short supply?— 
A. Well, as you know wool. comes on the market at certain seasons of the 
year and it is customary in normal times in this country to have anywhere from 
eight to ten months supply of wool on hand. The same is true of the United 
States and other large consuming countries. 

Q. That is the normal inventory?—A. The normal inventory would run 
from eight to ten months supply. I recall rather vividly when war broke out 
we were caught with only six months’ supply and we consequently felt we were 
in a very tight position. One of our first jobs at that time was to organize 
prompt and emergency shipments of wool from Australia and build up to a 
reasonable and satisfactory level. 

Q. I see.. You are saying there that the normal thing is to have that 

amount of wool on hand, about an eight months supply; and that the wool 
comes on to the market at certain times of the year, spring and fall, I suppose?— 
A. It depends on the hemisphere, whether it is in the north or the south. 
_ Q. Yes, and in the north it is our spring, and in the south it is our fall?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. What about these clips; have they been smaller and consequently the 
supply has been tending to grow short?—A. I think I am getting a little beyond 
my range of recollection. The figures could be quite easily produced. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Could that supply be such as to affect prices? It would affect prices?— 
A. The distinction between orderly marketing and hoarding at times becomes 
a little fine. 
Q. I supose it would depend on who was doing the hoarding, would it not?— 
A. Again, I think you could make out a very good case, or that a case could 
be made out that it is not in the interests of either the producing country or 
the purchasing country to have demoralized prices by dumping the supply of 
wool on the market and then have a short supply and high prices later on. I 
would not like to argue the case either for or against. I should emphasize it is 
not the province of the private person or the private corporation, but rather it is 
a governmental responsibility. 
~ Q. That would be the real distinction?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. There were probably individuals in it too, were there not?—A. My 
recollection is, and I speak subject to correction, that J.O. is fundamentally a 
governmental organization with advisory committees in consultation from the 
wool trade. 

Q. My recollection has been that there is probably private capital in it 
and that the two governments—there are at least two governments there— 
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that physical control would be with them; but you think it is possible that private | 
businessmen were more likely to be there just as advisory committees?—A. I 
have had no first-hand contact with the J.O. at all. 

Q. I see—A. I have seen a memorandum on it. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. I would like to know what J.O. is and what countries comprise it. 
I think it includes New Zealand, Australia and Great Britain?—A. I think 
South Africa is in it too as they are producers of wool; but, of course, that is 
information which would have to be procured. I did not come prepared to 
discuss J.O. and I am not fully familiar with their operations. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I did not even know I was going to ask you about it’ until something 
you said came up and brought a recollection of that meeting into my own mind. 
Well, what about the price of wool? It being in short supply what about a 
rise?A. I was just trying to find in Mr. Marshall’s statement any reference 
to wool and I cannot at the moment lay my hands on it. I presume that 
Canadian wool production would be there but it is relatively a small amount. 

Q. Yes, it is rather a small quantity relatively —A. Raw wool, eastern 
bright—quarter blood—had a ceiling price of 31 cents— 

The CuHairMAN: You are referring to exhibit 1, what page? 

The Witness: This is not exhibit 1. I have been supplied with a copy 
of the current bulletin which happens to quote that particular grade of wool. 
Then we took the ceiling off and the price moved up to 34 cents in October, 
it is now 35 cents—that was in the month of December, and that is the whole- — 
sale price—and there has not been a big increase. My recollection is that - 
pre-war it was about 15 cents. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I see. Well now, in any event whatever is the price of raw wool that 
is not the only component in a woollen garment. There are other cost com- 
ponents. We had, and are probably expecting further increases in woollen 
earments. Is that right? There are two questions there really. We have had 
an increase there?—-A. I do not like to get too much into the role of prophet, 
Mr. Maybank. 

Q. I just qualified that. I said there were two questions that I had put to 
you; then I said that I would simplify it to the one question. We have had 
a rise in prices. I will put it this way: as things now stand I do not see 
any reason to anticipate any significant or substantial increase in the price of 
wool in the next 6 months or a year. } 

Mr. MacInnis: If you will turn to page 27 you will find some figures on 
that. 

Mr. MaysBanx: Page 27 of exhibit 1? 

The Wrrness: That is the wool crop is it not? . 

Mr. MacInnis: Raw wool, worsted cloth yarn, wool blankets, carpets, 
woollen hosiery and knit goods, woollen cloth. The increase in price there has 
been substantial. ; 

Mr. Lesace: You said, raw wool? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, that is one of the items. ; 

Mr. Lzsacr: On page 21 you have the wool crop, and the increase there 
from December to January was 5:2. 


: 
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The Witness: On raw wool, yes; you are right, Mr. MacInnis. The increase 
in the two-year period has been 26 per cent. As I said a moment ago there was 
an increase from 31 cents to 35 cents for a particular type of Canadian wool. 
There are other elements in woollen outerwear, that is things like overcoats and 
men’s suits—the main price increases there have been in linings; linings have 
been going up in price quite rapidly and are relatively very expensive—the 


linings, what are commonly called— 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. That means all the small things that go into the making of the garments, 
such as the buttons, the buckram lining—that is the material which goes into 
the collars and the lapels?—A. Yes. The linings are usually a mixture of rayon 
and cotton. There are different grades of lining, of course; and all these things 
have gone up in price; and I would not preclude some further advances in those 
prices in the next twelve months. Of course, it might not happen; but cessation 
of subsidy payments ‘on imports of these materials, which took place in 
September, may not yet have worked its way through into the final process. 

Q. I see. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. If you will turn to page 26 you will find there at the bottom of the page, 
fibres, textiles and textile products; and there is an increase shown there of 
71-8?—A. There has been a tremendous increase in the jute market in Calcutta. 
That is the source of the jute and sisal, which are the main raw materials for 
an important part of the garment industry. 

Mr. Mayspanxk: Mr. MacInnis just mentioned miscellaneous fibre products; 
I assume they are composed largely of jute and sisal. 

Mr. MacInnis: And it includes cotton, I think. 

Mr. Mayzpank: I was not making that as a statement, just as a question. 

The Witness: I think you will find they are what we call coarse fibres; 
linen, jute, sisal, Manila hemp, African sisal, binder twine, Manila rope, and 
so on. I think you will find that it includes all fibre products other than cotton, 
wool and artificial silk. 

Mr. Mayspank: That is what is included in the term “miscellaneous fibre 
products”; is that right? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you allow me to ask a question which I think is 
germane at this point? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. We were dealing a moment ago with orderly marketing of wool. Is 
there some arrangement in the United States that provides for the orderly , 
marketing of cotton on a somewhat similar basis?—A. They have a price support 
policy on it the same as they have for many other farm products over there. 
I am not aware of any governmental organization. 

Mr. Maypanx: I wonder if Mr. MacInnis would mind my going back a 
little piece. I wonder if Mr. MacInnis meant a governmental organization like 


_J.O. I thought that was, perhaps, wht he had in mind. 


_ 


Mr. MacInnis: I have the impression in my mind that I saw that some- 
where. | 

Mr. Maynanx: I rather think that is just an organization for buying, 
standing at the side of the market and buying at appropriate times in the 
manner described in regard to something else. 


< 
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The Wirness: They have a price support organization. As I said before 
the only way you can support prices is to be ready to buy at a price. 


Mr. MayBaANK: Yes. 


The Wrrness: There is also a governmental regulation governing the 
export allocations of cotton; but, off hand, I am not aware of anything else at 
the present time. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. The evidence we have had is of a number of shortages on woollen products 
~ in Canada itself; is that right? Quite aside from the basic thing being short— 
by jiooking at the British articles here there has been a shortage, a difficulty? 
A.—Quite apart from raw wool there is a shortage of both spinning and weaving 
and finishing capacity. 

Q. That is what is called plant, is it; inadequate plant?—A. Yes; and in 
some countries which are ‘the relatively important suppliers, shortage of labour 
to run at capacity, or to run second shifts. 

Q. At the time that decontrol commenced was the situation with regard 
to these shortages worse or better than now, or has there yet been a change? 
—A. In the whole textile field there are a series of consecutive processes ‘and as 
a layman, in that particular field I am very much aware of shifting bottlenecks. 
Every now and again we run into shortages of wool tops which is combed 
wool. 

Q. Which?—A. Wool tops, which is combed wool out of which you make 


worsted yarns, as distinct from woollen yarns. Six months later your trouble - 


may be with knitting yarns for underwear and hosiery purposes. Then you may 
come back three months after that with a renewed crisis in wool tops, or at 
a later stage it may become a bottleneck in the finishing capacity. That is the 
dyeing and finishing of either the yarn or cloth itself. The same is true in the 
cotton field. I do not want to leave wool but I might mention this same charac- 
teristic about cotton, that cotton is a very complex product. Cotton fabrics vary 
tremendously in their construction. Even the yarns out of which cotton fabrics 
are made can be single twist, double twist yarns, and we are always running 
into bottlenecks that keep shifting. You will have a shortage of a certain type 
of twist, and that means difficulty in denims for overalls. Perhaps that clears 
up, then we run into knitting yarns again for mixed cotton and wool underwear. 

Q. Is there any indication of those troubles lessening or is there any change 
taking place at all?—A. I would say there is a steady over-all improvement in 
all these fields. To take a somewhat homely example I think any gentleman 
would agree with me that a year and a half ago it probably took you four to six 
months to get delivery of a suit from your own tailor. | i 

Q. The delay is not as far back as that—A. Even then your range of choice 
of patterns was very severely restricted. In many cases you might go to your 
tailor over several intervals of two or three weeks for several months before he 
would even book your order. I think you will find now that while the range 
of patterns is still restricted you can get delivery of a suit, if you will take the 
patterns that are available, in four to six weeks. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q). Was the range of patterns restricted somewhat by order? 
The CuairMAn: Would you speak up, Mr. Mayhew? 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. The range of patterns was restricted, was it not, by order?—A. ‘There is 
no restriction here in Canada now. 
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Q. There was?—A. Yes. We asked the woollen textile industry to run on a 
much more limited range of patterns so they would get out higher production 
because every time you change your pattern you have to take a certain number 
of hours or even days off to re-set your machines and get the thing going. If you 
run a great variety of patterns your total output of yardage per week or per 
month is reduced. Therefore during the war years, while we had no formal order 
out through the advisory committee of the trade we did reduce substantially the 
variety of patterns being produced. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. You have mentioned that suits took from three to six months to get, or 
longer. Why was it the price just doubled for a poorer quality of material?—A. 
From spring or early summer of 1945 until the winter of 1946 or spring of 1947 
we were operating what we called a priority suit plan for returned servicemen. 
Every manufacturer and importer of suit cloths was required to set aside a very 
high percentage of this total supply to meet the priority certificates. As each man 
was demobilized he was given-a priority certificate for one suit of clothes. From 
the retailer right back to the mill that made the cloth those certificates flowed 
back and at every stage they ‘had to hold an inventory to meet those priority 
certificates. That whole system was dismantled, I think, in the spring of 1947, 
about a year ago. That was the prime reason why the ordinary civilian had great 


difficulty in fitting himself into the stream, so to speak, because so much of the 


stream was diverted to this priority plan. We even sent people over to England 
to buy up special blocks of suitings in England, and the British government 
gave us excellent co-operation in allocating to us special quantities of suitings for 
our priority certificate plan. 


By Mr. Pinard: . 
Q. Would that account for the rise in prices? 


By Mr. Lesage: 
' Q. Would that be a factor in the increase in prices?—A. It was not in 
Canada because we kept the ceiling price on all during the priority certificate 
plan. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Were you paying a subsidy then?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 
Q. When did the ceiling come off?—A. My recollection is in April, 1947. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. That is when the price went up here. What were the factors, if any, 
which warranted the increasing prices in clothes, especially men’s suits?—A. 


_ It was the— 


Q. Apart from the scarcity?—A. There was a rise in the cost of fabrics. 
Prior to April, 1947, we did reduce the amount of subsidies by one or two moder- 
ate steps, and then in-April it came off entirely. At the same time we took the 
subsidy off imported yarns and imported tops out of which the Canadian fabric 


_ ismade. I have not any figures before me, but I do not think there was any hold- 


ing back of supplies of cloth at that time. The whole problem was to get the 
cloth out as quickly as possible. ge 

Q. But if we take page 21 of the statistics— 

The Cuarrman: Exhibit 1. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Wool cloth has gone up from 100 in December, 1945, to 123 in March, 


1947, when the ceiling was taken off, and since April, 1947, it has gone up from © 


123-2 to 158-8 in January, 1948.—A. Again I speak subject to correction, but 
normally we import very close to two-thirds of our total usage of wool cloth. 
Only about one-third to 40: per cent is made in Canada. The rest comes pre- 
dominantly from the United Kingdom, and there has been a substantial increase 
in English selling prices. In that column you will observe in April, 1946, there 
was an 8-2 per cent rise. That would be the partial removal of subsidies. Then 
the price remained unchanged until we removed a further subsidy at the end of 
_January and then we decontrolled on April 15th, I think I may say that in Janu- 
ary, 1947, we shifted over to something approaching a cost-plus basis on imports 
from what we describe as war-ravaged countries, but the increase since April 
will be very largely a reflection of the higher cost of imported cloths. 

Q. What would be the other factors, if any?—-A. There would be increased 
cost of production of Canadian cloth. 

Q. Since May?—A. Because we also at the same time removed the subsidy 
on woollen yarns and wool tops. May I say that I find myself getting to the 
point where I think I have told you almost more than I know about some of these 
things, and if you want to go into the factors causing the increase here I have 
not any detailed knowledge even in my own files. I think you would have to 
call a competent wool man from the trade, either a manfuacturer or importer, 
who could undoubtedly tell you all about it. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. In January, 1947, you applied your decontrol, and in February the price 
had increased to 115-3. That would probably take care of your sudden decon- 
trol policy in that regard—A. Excuse me, Mr. Johnston. The increase from 
January until April reflects a shifting in the basis of subsidy. -It is only the 
increase after April that reflects the complete removal of subsidy and the free 
market. 

Q. Would you say the increase from 130-9 in April to 215-8 in January of 
1948 was a normal increase and that there was no excess profit made in that 
period? 

Mr. Lesace: Pardon me— 


The Wirness: You have jumped a line. It is 158-8. That is the comparable 
figure. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Yes, 158-8. Do you consider that increase not due to excessive profits? 
In other words, would it be the average normal increase that would be expected? 
—A. It is a reflection of the increased cost of imports, and we have found no 
evidence in our current surveys of wool prices to lead us to believe that there 
was anything improper or excessive in those price increases. 

May I repeat what I said yesterday? When we move into a decontrol 
period, there is a tendency for a general widening of margins. Under price 
control we put on what we thought was a fair degree of squeeze on both manu- 
facturers’ and distributors’ margins. We had a good deal of rather~bitter 
complaint from industry that we were being too tough on their margins and 
when the legal restriction was removed I said, on several occasions, there was 
a tendency for margins to widen here and there to the levels which, in relation- 
ship to normal margins and customs and practices of the trade, could not, in our 
judgment, be characterized as unreasonable or unjust. 

Q. They would just be getting back to normal practices?—A. In many 
cases. I was saying there is a particular tendency to do that. 
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By Mr. Harkness: 


. Q. With the removal of your controlled prices a much greater element of 
risk entered into the thing which called for much greater margins?—A. Yes, 
because an individual in those businesses would know or would have good 
reason to believe that prices could not go below those levels. When they got 
into a free market situation, they were beginning to assume certain risks of 
inventory losses. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. May I ask to what extent one other factor which you mentioned earlier 
in your brief entered into that situation? You indicated it was the over-all 
policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to allow a producer or manu- 
facturer to operate at a profit but, in certain lines you held a particular product 
below the cost of production so there would be no profit in it. What was the 
tendency with respect to the prices in the commodities that were being produced 
vat a figure below cost when you removed your controls?—A. There was 
undoubtedly a tendency to bring those particular lines out of the red, to bring 
them back into a normal, profitable position. 
’ Q. To what can you assess the weight of that factor in the over-all situa- 
tion?—A. Those are considerations which are just not susceptible of measurement 
in my judgment. I do not say that if you put a corps of statisticians to work, 
they could not produce some kind of an estimate; but we have never attempted 
to do that. We are aware of the fact there has been an inching up of margins. 
There has been a bringing of lines that have been produced at a loss back into 
a normal profit position. Those factors have all been at work. 
Now, in no case of that type do we feel that we can lay a criminal charge 
of unreasonable or unjust margins or price. Industry felt, rather vigorously, 
I think, during the war and, particularly after the war, that we were being far 
too tough in refusing to adjust loss lines. However, they did keep on producing. 
If they threatened to stop producing, we served orders on them to keep on 
producing because their over-all position was reasonably close to standard 
profits. We took standard profits as a rough rule of thumb as to whether or not 
we were being too tough. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


| Q. Two or three questions arise out of some of these questions which have 
been asked. In the first place, you said about two-thirds of our fabric was 
imported and we were, consequently, dependent on foreign prices?—A. I do 
know that pre-war 60 per cent of our fabric was imported and 40 per cent made 
here—woollen fabric I am talking about. 

Q. That was what you said came from the U.K., but it would be more 
than that for cotton fabrics?—A. In cotton fabrics we normally produce in 
Canada over 70 per cent of the yardage used in Canada. 

Q. Yes, I was mixing the raw material and the fabric, there. Would that 
not mean that, in respect of all those garments, we would be dependent upon 
the foreign price? It was the foreign price, using England as an example of 
a foreign country although we do not always speak of England as being foreign, 
but for this purpose I suppose it is correct?—A. It is the external price. 

= Q. Yes, that is a better term, probably. That would be pretty well the 
determining factor, would it not, in the cost here, or the major determining 
‘actor?—A. Yes, the price of woollen fabrics in Canada is normally set by the 
sost of imported fabrics. 
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By Mr. Winters: ety 

Q. Do our domestic fabrics sell at the same price as the imported fabrics?— 
A. Well, in wool you get such a variety of fabrics it is often difficult to compare 
or to get two strictly comparable fabrics. 

Q. They would tend towards the external price, would they not?—A. Yes, 
normally speaking, the Canadian price, where the bulk of supply comes from 
abroad, is the laid down duty paid cost of those imports and the Canadian 
manufacturer has to meet that competition. 

Q. Or enjoy that price, whichever it happens to be? 


By Mr. Irvine: : 


Q. Referring to the tendency to increase profit margins, you are referring 
now to the clothing industry only?—A. Oh no, I would make that an almost 
universal statement. 

Q. That is due largely to imports?—A. No, what I was saying, Mr. Irvine, 
was that under price control we did put a measure of squeeze or roll-back on— 
the margins. When we removed those controls those margins tended to go back © 
to what I described in my opening statement as their natural shape. | 

In some cases, we may have fixed wholesalers’ margins at 124 per cent. 
We have found cases where they have gone back to 15, 154 or 16 per cent. | 
If you go back to pre-war or pre-control times, you will probably find they were — 
taking 15 or 16 per cent. My point was that we cannot regard that increase of © 
124 per cent to, say, 15 per cent as being unreasonable or unjust in, what 14 
describe, as a criminal sense. 

Q. Yet, there was not a very great percentage of bankruptcies during the - 
squeeze period?—A. No. 


. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. You were offering a subsidy during that squeeze period?—A. The 
subsidy does not come into it because whatever the cost was there were certain — 
margins. I do not want to get into the position of either attacking or defending 
any group or class but I do think I should point out that during the war years — 
there were almost no bad debts. There were almost no bargain sales or mark- 
downs. That was our logical justification for cutting margins. We said to- 
industry, in effect, ““You have almost nothing in the way of bad debts to take 
care of; you have no post-season mark-downs of out of style items or very little 
of that”. For those and a variety of reasons we felt we could put this measure 
of squeeze on the margins of gross profit. j 

Since the war, you are getting back into a position where you do see the 
occasional January sale; the year end bargain sales are beginning to come back — 
You never saw them from 1941 to 1946. : 

By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Would it not be wrong then, Mr. Chairman, to attach too much weight 
to the fact there were no bankruptcies or very few bankruptcies even though ~ 
margins of profit were small?—A. I mentioned those factors as items of expense 
which were very greatly reduced— j 

Q. They operated under very abnormal conditions?—A. —and, finally, the 
volume went up substantially in almost all lines of business except those. 
restricted by government order. . 


By Mr. McCubbin: 


Q. We are a committee trying to investigate the cause of this rise in prices. 
If there is one thing which contributed to it, it was the cost of clothing. A 
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~ working man, whether he is a factory worker or a farmer, has to have one piece 
_ of clothing and that is overalls or smocks. He uses them. In 1940, you could 
_ buy a pair of overalls for $1.50 to $1.75, but today, and I can show you bills, 
- they cost $6.00. Somebody is making a profit. Something is wrong there, and I 
do not understand it—A. I would suggest, Mr. McCubbin, those are probably 
rather extreme cases. I do not think there is any table here for overalls, as such, 
- but as I said in my opening statement, we are on a basis of raw cotton prices 
which are almost exactly four times the pre-war. 83 to 9 cents was the pre-war 
price of raw cotton and 33 to 34 cents was the price when I prepared my state- 
“Ment. It had dipped down a bit in the last few days. I believe 31 cents was the 
last figure I saw quoted in the New York Times the day before yesterday. 

| I suggest you cannot have quadrupling in price of the basic material without 
having a pretty substantial effect on the price of the finished article. Obviously 
4 quadrupling in the price of raw cotton should not quadruple the price of the 
‘finished article, because there are a great many items of cost which have not 
quadrupled, which have not even doubled, in that process. That again is a 
question which you should direct to somebody in the industry, as to what 
their price of overalls really is and produce their price list or produce their 
Invoices to establish the basis of the price. Then, I am sure you can ask them 
to demonstrate what their costs have been at various periods of time. 

Q. I will agree with that. The point I am trying to make is that clothing is 
“one of the things which was causing the high cost of living?—A. Yes, in the 
breakdown Mr. Marshall gave you it was quite clear the biggest increase in 
the elements of the cost of living index was first, food and secondly, clothing. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


> _ Q. It was 2-4 for men’s wear?__A. Taking the index as a whole, the general 
‘index was 80 per cent above pre-war; clothing came second at 61 per cent above 
pre-war; then, house furnishings which will include a lot of textiles, were 58 per 
cent above pre-war. Then, you get down to the miscellaneous, fuel, light and 
tent which were about 20 per cent above pre-war. 


Ed By Mr. Maybank: 


a. Q. Now, Mr. Taylor, in regard to these overalls, I saw these increases 
recently, where the Commodity Prices Stabilization Board was paying the 
subsidy which would equate the imported figure down to what was considered a 
Proper price, and they were permitted to sell at about $31.00 a dozen. Without 
the subsidy the permitted price by the board was about $42.00, so it would 
appear that right there is some measurement of the effect of the external prices 
upon our internal prices? 
Mr. Lesace: There is something wrong, Mr. Maybank, we cannot hear. 

| By Mr. Maybank: 

_  Q. At any rate, it has been perfectly clear from a number of things you 
have said when Mr. Irvine was dealing with this subject yesterday, that the 
removal of subsidies has had an effect in the raising of prices?—A. A very 
substantial effect. : 

- Q. You say so categorically in your brief. Now I would like to ask some 
questions on the general matter of subsidies. Can you state in round figures 
the total subsidies we were paying? 

_ The Cuarrman: Has he not said he could not give that information? 


By Mr. Maybank: 
_ Q. He could not give it in detail but you would have in mind some idea 


of the total subsidies paid out?—A. There was a return made to the House 
me Gl0s—2 


q 
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near the end of the last session but I regret that I did not put it in my folder. © 
My recollection is the total subsidy pill of the government, all departments of 
the government, at its peak was running $200,000,000 a year. x 
Q. Well, Mr. Taylor, in your consideration of subsidies and in any advising 
you did regarding subsidies did you ever translate that figure into taxes?— — 
“A. I do not quite understand the purport of the question. 
Q. Well, $200,000,000 a year has to come from taxes—A. Quite. 

- And in order to keep up controls without any change it was costing in 
the neighbourhood of $200,000,000 a year altogether for all the administrative 
costs you had. Did you ever think of that in terms of what it meant in the ~ 
way of taxes?—A. Well it’ meant $200,000,000, I presume. 


Mr. Jounsron: The cost was the same in either event. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I was really thinking of income tax when I said that. However, it is 

a matter of simple arithmetic—A. Yes, you can equate that $200,000,000 with 
X per cent of the income tax, or Y per cent of the income tax, or whatever | 


figure you like. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Would this be a fair question to follow up Mr. Maybank’s question, or 
perhaps he is following it up, but you have the figure $200,000,000—I was under ~ 
the impression it was higher but you know much better than I do—but if you — 
were to maintain the old ceilings you would have to increase the amount of the 
subsidy way beyond the $200,000,000?—A. I will give you an example. 

Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. In raw cotton, our base down to which we - 
subsidized raw cotton under the price ceiling was about 1114 cents. We carried — 
that right through the war years and then in early 1946 we raised the base by — 
approximately 4 cents to 15% cents. At that time the American cotton prices, 
were about 19 and what we did in effect was to remove half the subsidy. Had ~ 
the American price of raw cotton stayed at 19 we could have taken one more 
bite of a similar size and we would have been out, but, we had hardly reduced 
the subsidy that 4 cents before the American market started to move up, and 
before very long it was 25 and 26 cents. We held the subsidy down to a 15% 

cent base for the greater part of the year. Then in the spring of 1947, at which 
time raw cotton prices were up to the high 30’s, 37 and 38 cents, we raised our 
base by roughly 9 cents to 24. In other words we subsidized down from 
whatever the American market price was to 24 cents and of course there was 
a consequential increase in all cotton materials as a result. Then in June or 
July, 1947, we made certain further adjustments, as a consequence of which 
we raised. the base to 2714 cents. Then cn September 15 we decontrolled. 


Mr. Maypanx: Any increases since that time would have made it more. 

The Wirness: No; when we decontrolled, cotton was around 36 cents and 
last week it was 33 or 34. I think it is around about 31 as of the day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. Irvine: May I interject one question here? 

The Witness: May I just finish my sentence, Mr. Irvine? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 


The WItTNEss: Had we held prices in Canada to a base of 111% cents instead 
of paying 8 cents a pound subsidy, as we did throughout most of the war, we 
would have been paying as high as 26 or 27 cents for the subsidy throughout 
half of 1946 and the greater part of 1947, and we use a great many tens 01 
millions of pounds of raw cotton. | 


‘% 
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By Mr. Irvine: | 

Q. My question is that it may be presumed by paying subsidies the benefits 

would accrue to the general consumer. Therefore if through extra costs caused 

by importing raw materials which enter into our manufacture at higher prices, 

a still greater subsidy would be required, that must in turn reflect a greater 

_ saving to the consumer compared to the increase of prices which now maintains 

when the subsidies are gone?—A. I think it would be generally agreed and stated 

that the subsidy system paid for out of taxes is a form or has obvious aspects 
of redistribution of wealth or income. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. May I interject a question? Has the board made any calculations as 
to what the cost of the subsidies would have been if, through the agency of 
subsidies, an attempt had been made to hold prices at the 1946 level? Has any 
calculation been made as to that?—A. No. 

) Q. Has any calculation been made on any specific commodity?—A. It 
_ would not be very difficult to do so but I have never made any and I have never 
_ asked any to be made. We are fairly busy over there still. 


By the.Chairman: 


@. If you had increased subsidies, as you said you would have had to 
do to maintain the old ceilings, what would have been the effect of such a step 
on production?—A. If we had increased subsidies to maintain the former 
ceiling? 
| Q. Yes. First of all you said if you had tried to maintain the old ceiling 
_ you would have had to increase the subsidy payments. Now my question is 
what would have been the effect of that step on production?—A. The effect 
on production flows largely from the multiplicity of the regulations and controls 
which you have to administer as part of your general system of price ceilings. 
_ You get deeply involved in production directives and in directing manufacturers 
—as to what lines they shall produce. There is a natural tendency to produce 
goods which enure to the long run benefit of the producer in terms of profit. 
We had a very complicated system of directives all through the textile industry 
_ to ensure that the lines which yielded lower net profits were produced in adequate 
volume. Conditions were changing ‘so continuously that it required a policy 
of eternal vigilance to keep the supply of goods coming on the market to meet 
the requirements at those fixed prices. It would be more in the field of the 
consequential results of price fixing and production directing, with the hampering 
and restrictive effects on industry that the effect would be most noticeable. 


- By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. The effect would be much more marked on goods and commodities which 
_we produce in Canada than on commodities such as cotton which we have to 
“import entirely, would it not?—A. Yes, though even in the cotton field we 
import comparatively little of what the consumer buys. . What we import is 
‘Taw cotton, cotton yarns, and tremendous yardage of fabrics. Apart from a 
modest quantity of piece goods and that sort of thing, the consumer purchases 
the finished wearing apparel, household furnishings, and that sort of thing. The 
consumer also purchases rubber tires which by weight are of heavy cotton 
content. 

» Q. In respect to the question put by Mr. Martin as to the effect of those — 
“subsidies on production of those various cotton goods, as long as the subsidy 
was on cotton, and even whether it was not, it would not make a great deal of 
difference, whereas for an article made out of a commodity we produced in this 
country, we will say from grain, the removal of a subsidy or its continuation 
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might make a big difference in production? The farmer might consider it 
profitable or not profitable to grow grain.—A. Yes, relevant to that there is 
one point that I have not mentioned at all which was much in our minds. It — 
is that on the heavily subsidized articles the trade generally was fully aware of — 
the subsidy. The trade generally was fully aware of the level of external — 
prices. The trade was just as conscious as we were of the high improbability of . 
the external price coming down to our subsidy level. In other words the trade 
was conscious of the fact that prices almost had to go up as we approached 
closer to the estimated dates of decontrol. After all the trade all knew that up 
until a few weeks ago our powers would expire on March 31, 1948, and they 
could figure out pretty well the more likely dates of decontrol. You were, 
therefore, up against a tendency to hold back supplies. Now we did give a great 
deal of attention to some of those problems of industry in the textile field and 
I am quite sure there were pockets in industry we never smoked out. I do not 
think the condition was widespread or amounted to enormous figures but there | 
are thousands of persons engaged in the cutting trades, and the needle trades, 
and I would be very surprised if you could examine the books of the Archangel 
and not find there were a good many pockets of stuff tucked away in anticipation 
of price increases. I do not think that had a marked or substantial effect on 
the clothes supply, but we were always sure that in the case of large sections — 
of the trade, the larger units of the trade, we got pretty good inventory figures. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. It seems clear from what you have said that you cannot have subsidies — 
without having also full control over the. system?—A. This is the general tenor 
of my argument, yes. ; ; 

Q. Would you make that as a categorical statement?—A. But we have to 
bear in mind that we had to serve a great many directives to force out such exces- 
sive inventories as we discovered. Then, of course, we had a’gap between | 
Canadian controlled prices and what would obviously be the free market price. 4 
When decontrol came near application, we had to keep supplies moving; that 7 
applied, as I said yesterday afternoon, right across the board. It would apply — 
just as much to the farmer as it did to the manufacturer or the merchant; and © 
T am not passing any moral judgment on it. 

Mr. Mayruew: You get into a very wide subject when you get into that ques- — 
tion of bridging the gap between controlled prices and free market prices. One — 
of the difficulties with which you are faced is to prevent export sumggling, even 
with a decontrol on the export price. 


The Wirness: Where do you differentiate between the control price in ~ 
Canada and the external price. Of course, the more the increase in the external — 
price the tougher your policing job under controls becomes, quite apart from the 
eranting of formal applications for exporters. We had to allow a certain amount 
of exports because we have a responsibility to Newfoundland and the West 
Indies. We had to arrange for them to receive supplies and of course had to use — 
a certain amount of discretion. At first, there was a certain amount of 
smuggling— q 

Mr. Maypank: Smuggling out? 


The Wirness: Smuggling out; just as people found instances of 30 or 40 
boxes of butter buried in a load of hay about to be taken across the boundary; | 
and we have had cases where our customs people have found in cars of some 
other commodities goods buried in the middle of a car; or there might be cases 
where you would find bales of cotton concealed in the middle of a car, or things 
of that sort. ad 
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By Mr. Fleming : 


Q. Might I just ask one question there? You said a moment ago that in 
your opinion you could not have a system of subsidies without a system of con- 
trols. Does your answer apply to consumer subsidies as well as to producer 
subsidies, or do you draw any distinction there for that purpose?—A. I would 
say it applied very generally. There are certain kinds of subsidies I mentioned 


‘In my first appearance before the committee, there is the straight subsidy for 


example.on feed grain, that is one which we can administer and be reasonably 
sure of the benefit of that subsidy accruing where it was intended, because of 
the structure of freight rates, the known market price of feed grains in the west, 
and so on. But, generally speaking, I do not think you could have subsidies 
without price controls, that. would apply pretty well across the board. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. With reference to the previous question, has any attempt been made to 
determine what increase in subsidies it might have meant, as between the normal 
period of subsidy payment and the present period? Would it not be plausible 
to think that in view of the increase of production and the increase of consumer 
demand, and in view of the fact that you are directly dependent on world price— 
would not the present trend of world prices make it plausible to believe that the 


_ amount of the subsidy could have been doubled or trebled?—A. I used the words 


“enormous increase’ in my opening statement. It would not be too difficult if 
you want to make a series of arbitrary assumptions to figure out what it would 
cost to maintain a certain subsidy—let us take cotton as an example—to main- 
tain the base period price of 11-5 cents in relation to the current market price. 
All you would have to do would be to multiply the volume by the differential 
in price to find out what it would cost you to maintain cotton at the base period 
price of 11-5 cents in Canada. 


Mr. Mayuew: That would be something of the order-of $200,000,000? 


The Wrirness: Yes. Mr. Irvine correctly pointed out, $200,000,000, for a 
four-year period; that would be of the order of $800,000,000 in the four years. 


The prices board subsidies as such did not get higher than $100,000,000 in any 


one year. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Has there been any estimate, or is it possible to make any estimate, as 


to what subsidies based on consumer demand might have meant, in percentage 


figures, as against the consumption of consumer goods subsidized during the 


_war?—A. Well, we have made no estimates of that kind. I said a moment ago 
that we are very busy in our office and we have not taken time off to make these 
‘somewhat hypothetical estimates as to what might have happened or what could 

_ have happened. They would not be too difficult to build up, 1f we are prepared to 

make certain rather broad assumptions. 


Q. Would they, in your opinion, and with your experience, represent a 
substantial increase?—A. In subsidies? 
Q. No, in consumer demand, say on the basis of present production and 


supply or consumer demand?—A. I think that is an almost impossible question 
_ to answer. There are so many variables in consumer demand. The obvious factor 
_ that if incomes remain relatively stationary; if prices go up and demand tends 
_ to ease off. So much of the demand in the last two years, particularly has been 


b 


of the nature of deferred replacements—well, that is not surprising, because 


during the war the government deliberately, as a matter of policy, withdrew 


a large part of the wool textile industry into making uniforms; and the same 
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thing applied in large measure to the cotton industry in Canada, the production — 
of uniforms for our allies; and from the summer of 1945 there has been an. 
emergence to the market of a considerable volume of demand for replacement — 
and so on. - ; 
Mr. Harkness: I think it should be pointed out while we are on the cost of 
subsidies, that the farmers of this country, apart from anything paid out of | 
taxes, have subsidized the consumer very materially because of the prices they 
were held down to for their produce. For instance, wheat was kept down to a ~~ 
very low level. Wheat was going into flour at 77 cents a bushel when the price | 
otherwise would have been very much greater than that. The very same thing 
applies to other commodities. : 2 ‘ 
The Wrrness: May I observe that the farmer got $1.55 for all of that 
wheat? Bes 
Mr. Harkness: No, he did not. 
Mr. Mayank: No, there was a time when he got $1.25. | 
Mr. Harkness: He only got 77 cents for wheat when it went into the 
domestic market. 
The Witness: It did not go that low; 772% cents was the minimum cash’ 
price for wheat on the open market. That was for wheat in the basie period, 


the price of flour was based on 77% cent wheat—now, I do not recall the exact ~ 


dates, but shortly after that the government established an effective 90 cent 
price, then a $1.25 price and finally $1.35 and $1.55. Now, so long as we had 
a price ceiling on flour the millers were supplied with wheat by the Wheat — 
Board at 77% cents. The farmer got $1.55, and got that $1.55 through the q 
Department of Finance. What I mean by that is this, that the difference 
between the 772 cents and the established price was paid by the Department — 
of Finance. . 

Mr. Maypanr: Are you not mistaken there? Over a period of time were 
not the farmers getting two prices? This is aside from the inquiry I was follow- — 
ing. But did they not get two different prices; $1.25, part of which came from ~ 
the miller and part from the Minister of Finance, as you have said; that is for © 
the domestic wheat market; and $1.55 which went outside? Is not that the © 
picture as it was until a short time ago? Not so long ago it was raised to — 
$1.55 bringing the domestic price up in line with the export price? Is that not ~ 
right? : 

Mr. Harkness: Yes, I think so. f 

The Wrrness: Well, broadly speaking, wheat sold in the domestic market — 
for domestic consumption nets the farmer the same price as wheat sold to the — 
United Kingdom. i b 

Mr. Maypanx: You may be right, and certainly you would be more likely ~ 
to be right than I would. : 

The Wrrness: No, not necessarily so. 

Mr. Maypanx: I was just going by the Winnipeg Free Press. 

The Wrrness: So far as the prices board was concerned, all that we were — 
concerned with was the 77% cost. The difference in the price paid was made up, — 
as I said, by payments authorized by the Minister of Finance, not the prices — 
board. : g 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I wonder if I might interrupt for a moment. — 
There is a question which now arises with respect to evidence we are to hear. — 
A message has just been given to me which necessitates my leaving the committee 
for a few moments. There‘is a group now waiting to see me in connection with ~ 
some matters, and that projects the necessity of having a meeting of the 
steering committee some time today. Is it going to be convenient for the 
steering committee to meet? ; 
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Mr. Jounston: Could we adjourn now? 
The CHamman: They are not ready yet. 
Mr. Jounsron: Well then, when they are ready. 
The Cuarrman: It will be some time later in the day. There are some 


problems which have to be attended to first. [ was just wondering if members 
of the steering committee would all be available today. 
Mr. MacInnis: That would depend on what time you want them. If you 


are going to have the main committee sit a 4 o’clock it will not be possible to 
hold a meeting of the steering committee at the same time. You could have 


whichever one you want. 

The Cuatrman: We could not very well have them both sitting. 
- Mr. Maypanr: I thought the steering committee were to go on at 4 o’clock 
today? 

Mr. Jounsron: I think perhaps we should adjourn. We certainly have a 
lot of work to do in our own offices. 

The CuairMAN: I was going to suggest that the steering committee meet 


tonight. 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I hardly think we could expect the steering 
committee, who have been giving so much of their time, to be able to attend a 
sitting of the main committee this afternoon and to hold a meeting of their own 
tonight, because we have such a volume of other work to do. I was going to 


_ suggest that we cancel the sitting of the main committee this afternoon and 


hold a session of the steering committee at your convenience some time today. 


The CuarrMan: Well, I am in the hands of the committee. I just do not 
know what the result of the meeting I am going to attend now will be, but I 
am almost certain that it will mean a meeting of the steering committee some 
time today. I suggest that I go to this meeting and I shall ask the vice-chairman 
to take the chair, and if I can get word back before 1 o’clock I shall try to do so. 
That is about all I can say at this stage, and as to what happens for the rest of. 
the day I shall have to leave it to the members of the committee. 


Mr. Beaupry: If there is a possibility that we might sit both this afternoon 


and this evening, either as a whole committee or as a steering committee, would 


it not be possible to adjourn now so that we can attend to some of our personal 


_ business? 


~The Cuarrman: I do not think we should adjourn now. I think we ought 
to carry on. We are going to have an awful lot of work ahead of us. We 
might as well recognize that. If I seem to be a little severe I am severe on 


myself as well as on others because I do not think any one has a preemption 
on the obligations of work. I know how difficult it is for everyone but I do 


not know what else to do. 
Mr. Lesace: Might it not be better that the steering committee meet at 


_ 4 o’clock to decide what we are going to do on Monday? 


_ 


The CuarrMan: The difficulty is that I do not know whether what I am now 
going to do will be completed by 4 o’clock. That is my difficulty. 


Mr. Maypanx: There is other steering committee work. 


The CuHarrMAN: I suggest that you carry on until 1 o’clock and see what 
happens between now and 1. © 


Mr. MacInnis: We can get notice before 4 o’clock. 
The CHarrMAN: Yes. 
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Mr. Ralph Maybank, Vice-Chairman, took the chair. - 


The Vice-CuairMAN: Gentlemen, before we took that excursion into wheat _ 
we were talking about subsidies. I wanted to ask Mr. Taylor if he knows 
anything about the English, Australian, New Zealand situation respecting — 
subsidies. There has been a great deal of news lately indicating that as far as 
Great Britain is concerned they are having greater and greater difficulty with — 
their subsidy program and, indeed, in some quarters it is suggested it is breaking © 
, down. Can you give us any comments upon that? | 


Hon. Mr. Martin: Before I go I want to be sure that there will be no 
question but that there will be a meeting of the steering committee some time ~ 
today. We will try to arrange it for 4 o’clock if that can be worked out. Mr. — 
Fleming has mentioned something else to me. There is no doubt we have to q 
meet, and I should like the members of the steering committee to bear that ; 
in mind. 


The Vice-Cuairman: That comes to this, that some members of this 
committee will have a meeting at 4 o’clock. If this committee decides not to - 
have a full meeting then the steering committee will stand on notice until they — 
are called for 4 o’clock. 


Hon. Mr. Martin: That is right. 


The Vice-CuatrMan: I think I know which group it will be but it is all 
right. 


Mr. Irvine: I was going to suggest that if the question you have just asked © 


has the significance that I think it may have it might be better for us to get the — 
direct facts about it from the British government in some way or other. 


Mr. Lesace: Speak louder. You have a good voice. 


Mr. Irvine: I think that none of us are trying to advocate that a subsidy — 
_in itself can be a cure for anything particularly. It is an instrument which _ 
we find it advisable to use at times. If that instrument is breaking down in | 
_ Great Britain or anywhere else in carrying out a temporary purpose I think — 
we ought to know it. If our witness happens to know the actual facts so much ~ 


the better, but if he does not I suggest we get it directly from the authorities ~ 
concerned. 


The Vick-CHarrmMan: Mr. Irvine, I am in a rather embarrassing position. — 
Tf I were sitting over there and the chairman were here I would be urging that — 
my question was in order. : 


Mr. Irvine: I am not saying it is not in order, oh no. 


The Vicn-Cuamman: What you say is possibly quite right, that there may — 
be a better source of information, and the fact I have asked the question does — 
not stop this committee or any member of it from adding to whatever this — 
witness can give. . 


Mr. MacInnis: If you will pardon me, there is one other aspect of it, the — 
propriety of the witness discussing the matter. Of course, he will be the judge — 
of that. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, we would appreciate it very much if members 
of the committee when putting questions or talking to the chair would speak — 
louder and avoid turning their heads. : 


The Vice-Cuairman: I will translate the last remark for you. Mr. 3 
MacInnis was remarking that there might be some question of the propriety of 
this witness answering the question I had asked. I think you got Mr. Irvine's — 
remark before that. | 
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Mr. Lzsace: On that very question I think it is quite proper to ask this 
witness if he knows what is going on elsewhere as to the effect of subsidies on 


prices in other countries, how the system of subsidies is put into effect and to 
_ what extent it works. 


Mr. Winters: I think it is important. We have information on the price 


_ indexes. I think we should certainly have information on the factors which are 


going into those price indexes in other countries. 


Mr. Pinarp: Certainly the Wartime Prices and Trade Board must. be 
keeping informed as to the situation in: other countries in order to establish 
its own policy. 

The Vice-CHarrman: If Mr. Taylor has difficulty in some respects arising 
out of the sort of thing that has been mentioned, naturally he will express it 


_and be guided by any feeling of diffidence which he has. Would you go ahead, 


- Mr. Taylor? 


The Witness: Well, I would start by saying that my sole source of informa- 
tion about subsidies in other countries is derived from published sources, state- 
ments that I have read in the newspapers of ministers in other countries, reports 
in reputable journals as to facts and figures, and I have also read on occasion 


_ the text of the United Kingdom Hansard debates. I cannot discuss in any detail 


the method of subsidy payments or details of subsidies. It is a matter of 
public record that the British subsidies at the present time are running at a 
rate of something over 400,000,000 pounds sterling a year. You multiply that 
by approximately four if you want to convert that into Canadian dollars. It 
was stated by the preceding Chancellor of the Exchequer and by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that government policy in the United Kingdom 
would be to hold the total net subsidy payments to their present limit. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Did they say why?—A. If I wanted to say why I would want to quote 
the exact words. It would be rather improper for me ‘to try to paraphrase out 
of hand what I am sure was a very carefully prepared statement by the United 
Kingdom Chancellor of the Exchequer. The so-called ceiling on subsidies is 
approximately 400,000,000 pounds. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Is it the highest at the present time they have ever had?—A. Yes, I think 
that is true. I have here the British government’s official white paper on 
national income and expenditure presented to parliament in April, 1947, which 
gives in round millions the size of the subsidy bill for the preceding nine years. 
It started at 14,000,000 pounds in 1938. It rose to 164,000,000 pounds by 1942, 
and was 337,000,000 pounds in the fiscal year ending March 31—wait a minute 
—337,000,000 pounds in 1946. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. At what date in 1946? Would that be for the year 1945?—A. That is 


_ why I had to stop to correct myself. I am not sure whether it is calendar year 


RIS Rae) 


or fiscal year ending March 31, which makes quite a difference. It would appear 
that the year is calendar year. It is 337,000,000 pounds. 
By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. That is 1945?—A. 1946. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. For the year 1945, for the calendar year 1945?—A. I would say it 
would appear to be that because they do not say what the year is, and therefore 
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J am in some doubt myself. I then have a figure which I quote from the London 
Economist of May, 1947, which I can only assume is an accurate summation 
of the government accounts. They give the total. food subsidies as recorded in ~ 
the civil estimates for the year ending March 31, 1948, as 391,000,000 pounds, — 
~ and other subsidies, chiefly clothing, which raise the grand total to 425,000,000. 
pounds. ye 
Q. It seems there is some pretty significant information there. On page 14 
of our statistics the British index in December, 1945, is shown at 158 for retail 
prices and in November, 1947, at 163, an increase of 5 points in the cost of — 
living index, and an increase of subsidy of approximately 60,000,000 pounds— — 
—A. What page? ; 
' Q. Page 14—or very roughly, about 12,000,000, pounds a point. So we can - 
relate that on an interpolation basis to get some estimate of what our subsidy 
might be had it been continued.—A. Excuse me; could you pause for a moment? 
It has been drawn to my attention tlrat the figure given on page 14 for the U.K. 
is, as the footnote indicates, based on an article in the London Cambridge 
‘Economic Service. I should not like to express any views as to the propriety 
of that particular figure as distinct from certain other official figures. 

The trouble with interpreting English figures is that they completely discon- 
tinued their old cost-of-living index last June and started off a brand new one. 
The government itself has never put out an official splicing of the two. indexes. 
The figure given on page 14 is an estimate by what is normally regarded as a 
very competent scientific body but should not be taken as the British govern- 
ment’s official statement of what the index is. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Is the amount expended by any country at any time in subsidies the 
criterion of its value? Would not the measure of its value be more accurately 
estimated if, upon the expenditure of whatever amount, the purpose of the 
administration concerned is achieved and if that purpose is a wise one? 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Just before you answer that question you will recall 
the witness was going ahead with a factual statement when he was asked for an 
interpretation. I am not suggesting that the question— ; 

Mr. Irvine: We will leave it until later. 

The Vice-CHairMan: It will break the continuity of the statement. Mr. 7 
Winters, I believe your question has been answered? 7 

Mr. Winters: I should like to ask one supplementary question. 

The Vice-CuHatirMAN: The breaking in and asking of questions might be 
permitted for the sake of clarity when the witness is making a statement. Do 
you understand the difference? 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. The point I should like to make is that, in the statement Mr. Taylor 
tabled, he said the only subsidies being paid were on tin, fats and oils?—A. The 
only subsidies being paid by the prices board are on fats and oils. 

Q. Could you say, on the rate being paid now, what the annual amount 
of the subsidy on these products would be?—A. That, Mr. Winters, is literally 
an impossible question to answer because we buy our fats and oils as best we 
can, with the best bargaining we can and at as low a price as we can. Then, we © 
allocate those fats and oils to the manufacturers of soap and shortening and 
other commodities at a price appropriate to the ceiling price. At the moment 
it would be a fair statement to say there is no world price for the principal fats 
and oils. It is the most confused picture you can imagine. You can buy the 
same quality and grade of oil for 23 cents or 33 cents, depending upon from what 
country you are buying. ; 
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By MroPinord:> 
Q. You cannot give the gross figure?—A. No, all I can do is produce the 


figure as to what they have cost us. It would be literally impossible to make 


even a wild guess as to what they might cost us in the coming year if we held 

the present ceilings, if we raised the ceilings 3 cents or if we do something else. 
By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Of what order would they be, $1,000,000, $3,000,000 or $10,000,000; just 

roughly ?—A. I would hazard a guess if we were to hold the soap and shortening 

prices at their present level, and with the best judgment we can form as to what 


we will be paying for the remainder of 1948 supphes of oil, I would say 


$10,000,000 or $12,000,000. 


di read Canedian Hansard from time to time, and I am aware there is a 


certain danger in making estimates. 


The Vicr-CHatRMAN: Had you finished your discussion of the English 
subsidy picture when Mr. Winters broke in? 

The Wirness: I just want to make two or three other observations. Several 
official statments have been made by Sir Stafford Cripps and by Mr. Strachey, 
the Minister of Food, in announcing certain price increases in the United 
Kingdom. The main reason for them was that they had to stay within certain 


— subsidy limits. 


They have, for example, within the last six or eight weeks, raised the price 


of sugar by tuppence a pound or 4 cents. Their prevailing retail prices were 


about 6 cents a pound up until mid-December. These prices have been raised 
to 9 or 10 cents a pound, depending upon whether you buy in chain stores or 
independent stores. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Could you express an opinion or do you know why Mr. Cripps made 


- that statement?—A. No, I would not. I must confine myself, in answering these 


questions, to statements of recorded facts without trying to interpret why this 


_ was done or even trying to quote the reasons then given in any detail because 


government statements, as all of you know, are prepared with some care and 
the exact wording has. significance. 

After the conclusion of the recent contract on bacon, the British government, 
according to press reports, has officially announced an increase of 13 cents a 
pound on bacon prices. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What had it been?—A. I do not know whether there would be any 
further increase but I dug into my files in the intermission yesterday afternoon, 
Mr. Chairman, and I find that in March, 1947, according to the official UK. 
information office the price of bacon in England was 41 cents a pound. This is 
a bulletin prepared for North American use and, therefore, they put it into 
cents rather than shillings and pence. If that is the figure which was prevailing 
until the end of December, and if the statement is correct, as I believe it is, that 
they have raised it by 13 cents, it would be 54 cents. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. What was our last increase?—A. We raised the price of our Wiltshire 


sides from 29 cents to 36 cents, that is a rise of 7 cents. They have raised the 


retail price of bacon sold to the consumer 13 cents. The press despatch at the 


‘time stated that that was because of the increase in the Canadian price plus a 
modest reduction in the subsidy. 
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One other thing, just to conclude that point. The only other item of 
which I have been made aware in the press despatches is, after a recent adjust- 
ment in egg prices they have raised the price of shell eggs by 22 cents a dozen. 
In March, 1947, they quote a price of 40 cents. I should warn the committee 
that eggs have a very marked seasonal variation and I would, therefore, not 
draw the conclusion that eggs are necessarily 62 cents now. I do not know 
what they are, but they did raise the price by 22 cents within the last few 
weeks. : 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. What is the date of that?—A. This is a U.K. information office bulletin, 
which many of you probably get, for May, 1947, in which they quote the English 
retail prices in cents per pound for a considerable number of foods. 

Q. That is eight months old and all the prices quoted are before the 
re-negotiation of the food contracts with Britain?—A. Yes, that is the point 
I was making, Mr. Fleming. We know from the statements of British policy 
and by the behaviour of the British index they were holding these prices 
pretty rigidly. I think it is a pretty fair presumption, except in the case of eggs 
that the prices prevailing in May 1947 were still prevailing in November 1947, 
but since then they have announced an increased of 4 cents a pound on sugar, 
13 cents a pound on bacon and 22 cents a dozen on fresh shell eggs. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Would it be fair, Mr. Taylor, to ask you to make some comment as to 
why, in spite of subsidy payments increasing gradually in Great Britain, the 
cost of living does not stop rising? Just make general comments on that?—A. 
I made-the point a moment ago, Mr. Pinard, that those three increases I men- 
_ tioned have all taken place since the last United Kingdom index given in the 
reference book, that is for November 1947. I would expect those prices to be 
reflected in the index for January when that becomes available. ae 

Q. But it is still a fact there has been no decrease in prices of commodities © 
in Great Britain since the end of the war?—A. I do not know. Again, according 
to the papers, the British have at times, in order to hold the over-all index 
steady, actually reduced some prices while they raised others. I recall that — 
they raised the price of coal but I also recall they reduced the price of other 
things. The British index has been unquestionably the most steady and — 
unvarying of any country in the world right from the spring of 1941 to November 
1947. There has been a variation or fluctuation of between 128 and 131,14 
think it is, on the basis of their own base of August 1939. ; 

Q. And from December, 1945 to November, 1947 there is still an increase 
from 158 to 163. I find that at page 142A. Yes, that you see is an increase — 
of about 3 per cent. It is 5 points on 158 which would be very close to 3 per — 
cent. I have here the official index and the official index had a base of July 1914 © 
so it is a little hard to perhaps carry in your mind the shift over. Their index 
from 1941 to 1946 never went below 199 and never went above 203. That is a 
variation of 4 points or 2 per cent in seven years. Now as I said a moment ago — 
the British government had realized, just before the outbreak of war, that their — 
cost-of-living index was very much out of date. It was based on a pre-1914 way 
of living or pattern of consumption and the British government had intended, © 
just as we intended, to revise that base but, because of the exigencies of war and — 
the dispersion of the government offices by bombing raids and so on, they were 
unable to do as we did. We transferred from a 1926 base to a 1939 ‘base in 1940. 3 
The British had to delay that transfer until after the war. In June, 1947 they — 
ceased publishing the old index and brought out a new index based on the price 
prevailing in June 1947 and since that time the index on that new basis in 
October, which is the last figure I have, was 101. It was up 1 per cent since the 
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previous June. The Brita government has not provided an official splicing of 
; the two indexes. I understand the figure quoted by Mr. Marshall is a splice of 
_ the two done by the London School of Economies Service, which is very reliable 
- but is not official. 

Q. Can you say what has been the increase in subsidy payments in Britain 

from December 1945 to November 1947 from the tables you had a moment ago? 
_—A. Yes, in the year 1945 the subsidies are recorded as £250,000,000. That 
figure is taken from the British government white paper. The London Econom- 
ist, working on civilian estimates of parliament have put it at £425,000 000 for 
- the year ending March 31, 1948. 
ans In other words in oe of the fact Aarne! payments were practically 
A. Well I think I have 
Bact to the point, Mr. Goaitene where I must bioatly decline to interpret the 
figures. The figures speak for themselves, 

Mr. Irvine: Now if the witness is clear on that comment, he might answer 

a question I asked a moment ago which he has no doubt forgotten but which I 
~shall repeat. Is it not so that the amount expended in subsidies is not in itself 
a criterion of its value? But the questions of great importance are these: Does 
‘the amount expended enable the government concerned to achieve the purposes 
it has in mind; and, is that purpose a worthy one? 

The Wirness: I can hardly answer your question, Mr. Irvine. 

+ The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Just before you do may I say that, apparently, no 
_ person beyond perhaps Mr. MacInnis and myself, has heard you. 
Mr. MacInnis: They are saying it is a matter of opinion. 
The Vice-CHairMAN: I thought the members at the far end were speaking 
to me; I thought they did not hear the question. 
Mr. Irvine:-He said it was a matter of opinion, Mr. Chairman. As I said 
"a moment ago, here is an instrument which we have used and which other 
- countries have used. 
~The Vice-Cuairman: I was not raising that point. 
Mr. Irvine: No, I know; but I want to make my point.clear. 
The Vice-CHairman: Mr. MacInnis was only reporting a private conversa- 
tion between himself and another gentleman there, so we do not need it. 

Mr. Irvine: I will make it clear anyway: any person who is acquainted 

with the use of this instrument ought to be able to say what is the measure of 
its value; whether the actual amount that is expended in the use of it or the 
_ benefits attained from it are to be the criterion of its value. 

& The Vice-CuairMAN: Well, do you not think it is a question, however, not 
for a witness who comes in to give factual material, but rather that it is a ques- 

tion for the legislator himself? 

Py Mr. Irvine: I will come back to our country and the question can be 
answered here. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, I did not mean to rule that question out 

of order. It was a query to you asking you whether or not that would not be 
a proper description of it. I did not want to rule against the point. Do not take 
Bthat out of my remarks. 

Mr. Irvine: I will rephrase my pieton I will put it this way. The wit- 
ness has already admitted that subsidies have been of assistance in distributing 
the national wealth. ° 

~The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes, he made that statement. 

| Mr. Irvine: I asked him further in addition to that benefit, have the 
subsidies in Canada not also prevented merchandising costs from pyramiding 
and resulting in greater charges to the consumer? 


eee 


acs 
: 
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The Wirness: Subsidies in the first place are obviously an instrument of 
national policy, in the same sense that tariffs are an instrument of national policy; 
and there is the methods of taxation. Also a matter of national policy—that is 
very obvious. Now, in the application of this particular instrument there is a 
considerable degree of art—I do not like to use the word “secince’—and the 
experience of the board shows that a considerable value of the subsidy can be 
wasted if it is not applied at the right spot, the right point, in the channel of 
distribution and of production. There is no question that subsidies applied at the 
right point do result in consumer savings which can be considerably greater in 
value than the amount of the subsidy. I do not think that has ever been seriously 
questioned. Mr. Gordon, I think I said before, made that pretty clear; and I 
think that was made pretty clear also in the debates in the House. Now, the 
use of subsidies, therefore, is a matter of government policy in relation to 
circumstances which change from time to time. We at the prices board have 
publicly expressed our views that subsidies can achieve certain things, that they 
are useful under certain circumstances. It has always been our view, and we 
have so stated publicly, that subsidies require price controls and a large degree of 
related controls. As I said before, efficient price control, the fixing of prices, is just 
the beginning of your problem; that the fixing of prices is just the first step. 
You have got to have a great range of controls which must buttress and support 
your fixed prices; and if it is government policy in any country to move towards 
a system of what we call a free eeonomy—and I trust that too will be recognized 
in the proper sense in which I use it—it is not to be confused with a word which 
sounds somewhat the same. 


By Mr. Pinard: | 

Q. When you use the expression “free economy” it might be confused with 
other expressions, what does it mean?—-A. Oh, there are three or four of them. 
Then, when a government in any country moves in that direction we have 
always held the view that you must get out of subsidies and price control in 
as orderly and as smooth a manner as you can make that transition. I am never 
too.sure whether I am here as a civil servant or as chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, which is not quite the same thing in strict law, or as 
an economist, but I would not like to be expressing a categorical view that a 
planned economy is completely incompatible with a free economy. I have said 
in my opening statement that so far, looking around the world, no country has 
yet invented an adequate substitute for what I call the. free price system that 
would at the same time maintain what I call a free society or free economy. 

The Vick-CHamrMANn: Just a moment before asking any questions, gentle- 
men. There are only a few minutes left. Mr. Fleming has a question to raise 
relating to something being referred to the steering committee, and we have to 
decide with reference to the meeting at 4-0’clock this afternoon. I thought that, 
perhaps, you had some questions but you cannot get both matters in before 
1 o’clock. 

The Wirness: May I say something bearing on what you have just said? 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Wirness: I am, of course, before the committee. The committee has 
power to compel my attendance here. It would be a source of very great 
embarrassment to me if I had to carry on beyond today. Today is Friday. I had 
made a very complicated series of plans to be out of town for three days next 
week. I have also a feeling, and it is a purely personal one, that the committee 
has got out of me almost everything I can be very helpful on until perhaps a 
later stage. I am of course, at the command of the committee, but unless it is 


going to upset completely the program of the committee I feel I have to ask that — 
proceedings to be handled in such’a way that I will not have to be here either — 
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_ Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday maine of next week. They are all 
- out of town arrangements, and they are a rather complicated series of engage- 
ments made some considerable time ago. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I think all that can be taken into account by the 
steering committee, and I have no doubt that it will be ppd satisfactorily. 
_ Mr. Fleming, what is it that you want? 


q Mr. Furemine: There are a couple of matters I should like to raise now in 

view of the fact there is going to be a meeting of the steering committee later 
today, so that the committee if it sees fit—it probably will—may refer them 
before the steering committee. I spoke to the chairman of the,committee about » 
this before he retired. He asked me to bring it up before the committee rose at 
1 o’clock. 

The first thing is that yesterday there was issued the annual report of the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada in which a number of questions are discussed, 
questions of leading importance to this committee within the scope of its 
reference. I would ask that we call Mr. Towers as a. witness before the 
committee. 

The second thing is this. The Minister of Labour recently made a state- 
- ment—I think it was in the last few days—in which he intimated that there is 
profiteering going on. I have got the newspaper here. It is dated January 27. 
It is a Canadian press despatch of the 26th in which the Minister of Labour 
’ says: 


“Today profiteers.more than anything else threaten the system of 
free enterprise in Canada and the rest of the world, and in this country 
the government intends to deal with them as they should be dealt with.” 


; Then he goes on to speak about people taking quick profits under the 
_ present circumstances. I would urge that the committee call the Minister of 
Labour so that we may get the benefit of all information at his disposal on 
the subject of profiteering. 

Mr. Lesage: Why not Jean Francois Pouliot? 

Mr. Fuemine: And anybody else who has information on the subject. I 
think we want to get it as soon as possible. 

The Vice-CHarrMaN: Your point is that both these matters should be 
referred to the steering committee: You have expressed your view. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think these matters should be taken up first with the 
steering committee, and if the steering committee refuses to make a reeommenda- 
tion to ask these people to come here then it should be taken up by the whole 
committee. I do not think we should be taking time on it now. 

The Vicr-CuHarrMaAN: I suppose you will not criticize Mr. Fleming very 
much for only two minutes. 

Mr. MacInnis: I will want them both. I will let it drop at that if you will 
let me have the two minutes. — 

The Vicr-CuairmMan: What about meeting at 4 o’clock? 

Mr. MacInnis: Let me ask Mr. Taylor two questions in case he does not 
come back. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: We want to settle the one point about the meeting 
_ this afternoon—the other matter apart from what Mr. Fleming had to bring up 
that we have got to settle. 

Mr. Fueminc: Was that not to be left to the discretion of the chair? 

The Vicz-CHairMan: Do not leave it to the discretion of the chair. You 
gentlemen decide for yourselves. 

Mr. Irvine: We cannot meet in two places at the same time and Mr. Martin 
said that they must have a steering committee meeting. 
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The Vicz-Cuamman: I think myself the decision is dictated to us. Do I 
hear a motion on it? Shall we sit at 4 o’clock? eS 
Mr. Mayuew: I move that the steering committee meet at 4 o’clock. 
‘The Vicz-Cuarrman: You move that. this committee shall not meet at . 
4 o’clock. 
Mr. Mayuew:: Yes. . : 1 
Mr. Irvine: I second that. 
: 


_ _ The Vice-Cuairman: It is regularly moved and seconded that the committee 
shall not meet at 4 o’clock. . 


__ Mr. Jounston: Before you carry that motion I understood Mr. Martin 
to say he was not sure whether or not the steering committee would be called 
as a result of this meeting he is having now, but in case that was not done then 
of course the main committee would meet and that in any event he himself as 
chairman would notify the members as to whether it was going to be a meeting 
of the main committee or of the steering committee at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MacInnis: The committee has taken it dut of Mr. Martin’s hands 
in any case. 

The Vicr-Cuairman: He remarked with reference to all these matters 
that naturally the committee had everything in its own hands. Later on he 
said that a meeting of the steering committee certainly would be necessary 
today, and we will have that committee stand by for 4 o’clock, no doubt, but 
the motion is in order. 

Mr. Fiemine: May I make a suggestion which I hope will be acceptable? 
Until we have heard from Mr. Martin as to the result of the conference he is 
_ having at the present time, and especially in view of the fact Professor Taylor 
is available today and may not be here Monday, we may be able to adjourn 
now to meet at the call of the chair. If it is found, as a result of Mr. Martin’s 
present conference, we ought to meet this afternoon and, perhaps, not meet 
Monday morning, we could leave it to him to decide since he will be in 
consultation with the members of the steering committee in the meantime. 
I think we ought to Jeave it a little elastic until Mr. Martin is in @ position 
to report on his conference. : 

Mr. Braupry: Mr. Martin seemed to indicate very definitely he expected 
the steering committee to meet at four o’cloc 

‘The Vice-CuarrMan: That is my own belief. I do not think the 4 
o'clock meeting of this committee is feasible, in the light of the way things 
stand. 

At any rate, you have a motion which is to the effect that the 4 o’clock 
meeting of this committee be cancelled. The motion is in order. I do not know of 
anything to do other than to put it. 

Mr. Fiemrine: I move we adjourn to meet at the call of the chair and that 
still might mean a meeting this afternoon. : 

The Vick-CuHatrman: That is an amendment to the motion, so we will put 
the amendment first. You have heard the amendment. All those in favour 
please signify? Those opposed? 

The amendment was lost. 


You have heard the main motion. All those in favour? Those opposed? q 
Carried.. 


Now, gentlemen, the members of the steering committee are to stand by 
ready for a call. : 


The committee adjourned at 1.03 p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Mownpay, February 16, 1948. 


The Special Comics on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon, 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members Present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, 
Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


o] 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Chairman presented the Second Report of the Steering Committee, as 
follows: 


“Your Steering Committee begs leave to present its Second Report. 


Your Committee recommends: 


; 1. That Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, 
be the first witness to be called this day. 


2. That Mr. Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, be advised 
to stand in readiness to appear before the Committee, if possible after the 
examination of Mr. McGregor has been concluded. 


3. That the Committee’s inquiry into specific commodities be initiated on 
Thursday, February 19, in the following order: 


(a) Bread. 
(6) Butter or vegetables in the order to be determined at a later date. 
(c) Meat. 


4. That Mr. J. R. Baldwin of the Privy Council Office, be authorized to 
proceed immediately with the organization and location of the necessary secre- 
tarial and clerical staff to assist Counsel and Accountants, and to perform such 

other related duties as may be required during the Committee’s inquiry. 


5. That Mr. Henry King be engaged as Special Assistant to act as liaison 
between the Committee and its Secretariat, and assist in guidance of the research 
and compiling work assigned to such Secretariat. 


6. That the Committee retain the services of Mr. J. R. M. Wilson, 
- Accountant, of Toronto. 


° 7. That approval be given to the forwarding of a questionnaire cole to 
butter in storage, such questionnaire to be drafted by the Dominion Statistician, 

Mr. Marshall, in consultation with the Chairman, and to apply to the period 
extending from January 1, 1947, to the present date. 


: 8. Your Steering Committee has given further consideration to the question 
of organizing the sittings of the Committee in such manner as, in its opinion, 
will contribute to facilitate and expedite the proceedings. It is felt that the 
members require some additional time to peruse the evidence and to compile 
a Berea deal of information bearing on each specific subject-matter of inquiry. 
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With thie’ in mind, your Steering Committee recommends that the schedule — 
of sittings agreed to on February 11 be revised to read as follows:— 
Monpays, TurspaAys AND THURSDAYS: 
2 sittings: 11.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. and 4.00 p.m. to 6.00 3 p.m. 
WEDNESDAYS: 
1 sitting: 4.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. 
FRIDAYS: 
1 sitting: 11.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. 


All of which is respectfully submitted.” 


The Chairman informed the Committee that a further meeting of the 
Steering Committee had been held this morning, at which the following conclu- 
sions had been arrived at, viz: 

1. That Mr. Towers, having made prior arrangements to be absent from ~ 
Ottawa on Tuesday, his appearance before the Committee be deferred. . 

2. That Mr. George Christiansen, of Toronto, be called for 11.00 a.m. — 
tomorrow, February 17, and that representatives of wholesale dealers in fruits” 
and vegetables be so informed. 

3. That in respect of the questionnaire referred to in recommendation No. 7- 
of the Steering Committee’s Second Report, the clerk forward a telegram to the 
larger companies requesting immediate information as to total amount of butter ~ ; 
owned by them as of December 31 last. 

The above reports were agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Maybank, , 
Resolved,—That the Clerk be authorized to call any witness required 


Counsel to the Committee, provided that in each case the provisions of Standing 
Order 67(1) have been complied with. 


Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, was called | 
and sworn. He read a statement and was examined. 3 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., Hon. Mr. Martin presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, 
Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. te 
Examination of Mr. McGregor was continued. 


At 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 17, at 11.00 a.m. 


e , 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HOvuseE or Commons, 
Frepruary 16, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuHatrMAN: Order. I am sorry, gentlemen, that we are a little late but 
the steering committee had another meeting this morning to deal with matters 
of importance that have arisen since our meeting on Friday. The first item 
before us this morning I think is my report to you on the steering committee 
meeting held on Friday last. That report is as follows: Your steering committee 
recommends that Mr. Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, be 
advised to stand in readiness to appear before the committee, if possible after 
the examination of Mr. McGregor has been concluded. 
| I should report with regard to that item that Mr. Towers has advised the 
elerk of the committee that an engagement of an important character would 
make it difficult for him to appear before the committee on Tuesday or 
Wednesday of this week and so, at this morning’s meeting of the steering 
committee, it was agreed, subject to the full committee’s approval, that Mr. 
Towers’ appearance would be arranged at a later date. 

Agreed. 


The next item of importance decided on Friday by the steering committee 
vas that the full committee’s inquiry into specific commodities be initiated on 
Thursday, February 19th with bread first on the order. Recognition was given 
0 the suggestion that the order of priority would be butter or vegetables in the 
der to be determined at a later date. Then comes meat. With regard to the 
woceedings on Thursday, subpoenas have been issued already and counsel who 
or the first time is before the committee advises that he has personally been 
n touch with some of the parties who will be called in connection with our 
noquiry into bread on Thursday. 

_ The next item was that Mr. J. R. Baldwin of the Privy Council office who 
as been acting in conjunction with the secretariat, be authorized to proceed 
umediately with the organization and location of the necessary secretarial and 
lerical staff to assist counsel and accountants, and to perform such other relative 
uties as may be required during the committee’s inquiry. 
Agreed. 


That Mr. Henry King, who has been engaged as special assistant, act as 
aison between the committee and its secretariat and assist in guidance of the 
search and compiling work assigned to such secretariat. 
_ Agreed. 


It was pointed out that Mr. Walter Gordon who had been engaged by the 
mittee in the capacity of accountant will find it difficult to be here through- 
at as he has an engagement which will take him to Brazil at the end of this 
ae and the steering committee does approve that Mr. J. R. M. Wilson, of 
€ same firm, be engaged to assist the committee in its work. 

Agreed. 
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Now with regard to the formula being sent out by the Bureau of Statistics 
in connection with the information the committee desires with regard to the 
accumulated stocks of butter, I wish to report that the steering committee met 
again this morning with Mr. Marshall and that the questionnaire is being 
prepared and steps to get the desired information are under way. 

Now at the meeting of the committee this morning attention was called to 
the charges that have been made by Mr. George Christiansen, who is the 
National Food Director of the Retailers’ Association of Canada, against the — 
wholesale dealers in fruits and vegetables. In view of the serious. character of — 
those charges as revealed in the press of last week, the steering committee 
reommends to the full committee that Mr. Christiansen be called to this” 
committee immediately, and efforts will be made to contact him at once. It was 
felt, however, by the steering committee that at the same time opportunity should 
be given to the association charged by Mr. Christiansen for immediate rebuttal. 
The committee will have to reserve to itself, it is recommended, the decision 
as to whether or not it continues with fruits and vegetables. That will depend: 
upon the character of what is alleged by Mr. Christiansen and also upon the. 
state of preparation of the secretariat to furnish the full committee with the 
necessary information. Your committee wishes counsel to call Mr. Christiansen 
and the association mentioned in his charges, and if that meets with you! 
approval it will be done forthwith. ef 

Mr. Braupry: May I suggest counsel also concern himself with disclosing 
or arriving at some means of disclosing the situation in Montreal should it be 
similar to that mentioned by Mr. Christiansen as prevailing in Toronto. 

The CuHarrMAN: Counsel will make a note of that. 

Mr. Lesace: Are we to understand these gentlemen may be called from now 
until Thursday. : 

The CHamrMAN: We may decide to do so but as I say we will have to make 
that decision only after we have heard Mr. Christiansen and we have taken 
definite steps to start a definite inquiry into bread on Thursday. The committee, 
however, is always the master of its own operations; but I do not think it can 
make a decision until after tomorrow. : 4g 


Agreed. 


This morning we have Mr. F. A. McGregor, whom we had decided to call 
on behalf of the Combines Investigation Commission and I would ask that the 
witness be sworn. x 

Mr. Maypanx: While the witness is being sworn there is a motion which . 
have in the nature of a formality. Section 67, or rather standing order 67, part 
1, indicates that we cannot call a witness until a member of the committee has 
filed a certificate with the chairman and thereafter I presume that instructions 
are given bit by bit to the clerk. That will slow matters up and I therefore move, 
seconded by Mr. Merritt—and this motion has already been mentioned in the 
steering committee—that the clerk be authorized to call any witness required 
by counsel of the committee provided that in each case the provisions of standing 
order 67 are complied with. One of us would complete the certificate required 
and if Mr. Dyde says that he would like such and such a witness Mr. Arsenault. 
by reason of this motion may go ahead and eall him. : ae 

The Cyuamman: What is your wish with regard to this motion? 


Mr. Irvine: What does “‘witness” mean, does that mean a particular wi 
in the case before the committee or does it mean initiating a new case? - 
Mr. Mayank: The Section says no witness can be called, that is subpoened, 
unless some member of the committee signs a certificate and files it with the 
chairman saying that in his opinion we ought to call so and so whom he bel 
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_ would have such and such evidence. That is a formality, or it may be more than 


a formality; but it has to be complied with or Mr. Arsenault would not be able 
to call a witness without further authority. This is the authority that counsel 
would require and it saves the committee in advance from declaring each minute 
step. 


prne CHAIRMAN: Mr. Irvine, the clerk certainly would not call any witness 
without the steering committee having so recommended and the full committee 
approved that he do so. I 


Mr. Mayank: Yes, counsel is still under the direction of the committee. 
Agreed. 


The Cuarrman: We will now hear Mr. McGregor. 


Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, sworn: 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. Mr. McGregor you might, for the purpese of the record give us your title 
and post?—A. I am ‘Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act. 


The Cuairman: I believe Mr. McGregor has a statement, copies of which 


a 


_ chave been distributed to members of the committee, and following the giving of 


the statement I understand he will be available for interrogation. 
Mr. Dypre: Mr. Chairman, I understand that the procedure so far with 


respect to witnesses of the same class as Mr. McGregor has been that they have 
_ been permitted pretty well to go through their statement without very consider- 


- able interruption. I am not suggesting to the committee what they should do; I 

‘am just suggesting that possibly the plan is a good one and that Mr. McGregor 
might be asked by myself or others to amplify his statement. I assume that is 
a satisfactory method for us to follow. 


The CuairMan: That is the practice we have been following. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, and honourable members of the committee: 


1. One of the major functions of the Combines Investigation Act is to assist 
in safeguarding Canadian consumers against unjustified price increases and 
unjustifiably high prices. The part which this statute can play in preventing 


_ excessive prices is, however, not always clearly understood. It may serve a 
| useful purpose to indicate in this statement what the Act is and what it is not, 
what it can and cannot do, what is being done under the Act and how it is 
' done. 


i 


& 2. In dealing with the problem of high prices the Combines Investigation 
Act does not provide-the direct approach to which we became accustomed in 


_ the war years. It seeks rather to maintain what might be termed indirect control, 


' or control by competition. Under cur wartime price legislation the freedom of 


ee 


| individual sellers to decide their own prices was sharply curtailed. It had to 


be, because we were living in a period of serious shortages. Under such con- 
ditions competition was not the appropriate public safeguard. If competition 
had had free play it would have been competition amongst multitudes of buyers 


IF bidding for limited supplies, and the effect would have-been a bidding up of 
prices. 


3. Since the war ended we have been shifting, as price ceilings have beem 


_ lifted, from an economy of direct control to one in which indirect or competitive: 
) control is the dominant feature. Instead of thousands of specific wartime orders: 
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fixing definite limits on prices and supplies, we rely in peacetime on laws that 
permit more freedom but establish certain broad principles of reasonability 
within which business must operate. fe shh 

4. One very important principle established by the Combines Investigation 
Act is that the public safeguard of competition must. not be unduly interfered 
with by persons engaged in industry and trade. Exceptions exist, of course, 

- where other measures of public protection have been authorized by the state. But 
in the Combines Act parliament has recognized competition as so essential a 
public safeguard that it has made it a criminal offence for any group of business- 
men to enter into an agreement that lessens competition if that agreement 
~ operates or is likely to operate to the detriment of the public, whether con- 
sumers, producers or others. The primary purpose of the legislation is, there- 
fore, to thwart every attempt on the part of business groups to deprive the 
public of its right to reasonably free competitive conditions. I am referring, 
of course, to price competition, as the essential element of a competitive system. 
Ours is basically a competitive economy, and our task is to assist in keeping 
competition operative in those fields in which it can and should ‘operate, and in 
‘restoring it to working order where there is any unwarranted interference with it. 

5. The Combines Investigation Act conters no authority on the administering 
agency to fix prices, even maximum prices, or to decide that prices or profits 
in a particular case are excessive, or to issue directives requiring immediate price — 
reductions. It does not impose any responsibility to determine whether increased 
prices bear a proper relationship to increases in costs, or whether individual 
sellers have made unreasonable profits in the sale of their goods. As its 
title indicates, the Combines Investigation Act provides. for investigation of 
of alleged combines, for the finding of facts. It also provides for the publication 
of the facts, and for prosecution in the courts if the facts disclose that the 
public has suffered from the acts of a combination or monopoly. 

6. Throughout the war years concerted action on the part of producers and 
distributors was encouraged rather than discouraged by government agencies, © 
and quite properly. Under a direct control system, quicker and more effective — 
action can be secured if the one controlling agency can deal with a single — 
organization representing a whole section of a trade or industry rather than © 
with a multitude of independent units. These groups played an important and 
highly useful part in the wartime control of their respective industries; but the 
last word, the ultimate control, lay not with them but with government. We 
may well be concerned, however, lest .the restrictionist philosophy which 1s — 
inherent in these emergency controls should motivate such strongly organized | 
eroups to certain types of action that are not at all appropriate to a system of — 
competitive enterprise. Perhaps it is only natural to expect that some industries — 
might be tempted, once the state discontinues the fixing of maximum prices in the 
public interest, to substitute fixing of minimum prices in their own interest. Per- 
haps I should add, though, that few of the cases I have had to deal with recently 
had their origin in the war period; in most of them attempts at so-called “self- . 
government of industry” had been made even in the pre-war years. 


‘ 
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7. Limitations on competitive activity may take many forms. Private! 
restrictions carrying the possibilities of public detriment may evolve out of thei 
following situations :— 

(a) Where competitors agree to restrain competition, fix prices and quotas, 


restrict entry to the industry or otherwise restrain trade. This class 4 
is embraced in the definition of combination in the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. ; 
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_ (b) Common prices resulting from the price leadership of a dominant firm 
in an industry or the disinclination of producers to depart from the 
announced prices and terms of other producers. This situation may 
be accentuated by group pressure to secure maintenance of resale 
prices or common discounts among distributors. 

(c) Where competitors are brought under the financial control of a single 
’ corporation or a limited number of corporations. 

(d) Where a firm has a local or national monopoly according to the extent 

~ of the market. 

(e) Where restrictive arrangements are imposed through exclusive patent 

~ or trade mark rights. 

(f) International cartels. 


8. Price Agreements—In dealing with the first type -of case, agreements to 
fix prices and otherwise restrict competition, the Combines Investigation Act 
has been reasonably effective. It will be more so as investigation activity 
increases and as businessmen become more aware of the principles and applica- 
tion of the legislation. 


9. One rather wide-spread misconception appears to be that only the fixing 
of “unreasonable” prices is condemned by the legislation, and that only when 
~ prices can be shown to be clearly unreasonable has an offence been committed. 
This misconception rests on the attractive but misleading concept that actual 
cost plus a fair profit equals a reasonable price. Such an approach would lead 
into a morass of questions, largely unanswerable, as to whose costs should be 
considered and for what period, under what conditions of material supply or 
market demand, at what level of production and taking into account what 
elements of cost. Even if such questions could be answered it still would not 
settle the issue, since it is impossible to say what the level of costs, profits or 
prices might have been if there had been competitive pressure at work to keep 
-them down. Judicial interpretations of the law make it clear that the test 
is not the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the prices fixed by an agree- 
iment. The test of the courts is rather the extent to which the agreement lessens 
competition or is designed to lessen it. Mr. Justice Hope’s statement of the law 
in Rex v. Container Materials Limited et al is typical:— 


The duty to inquire into and regulate prices which may change from 
day to day need not be imposed on the court but rather the court’s 
endeavour should be to seek out the real agreement and to determine 
whether it interferes with the free course of trade... 


10. Another common misconception is that an agreement is contrary to 
the Act only if of a formal nature, replete with specific enforcement devices 
involving coercive action against those who breach it. This overlooks the fact 
that the agreement may be informal, “tacit”, or inferred from some types of 
uniform action, and that an agreement which all observe without being forced 
‘to do so may be fully as effective, if not more effective, in suppressing com- 
petition than one involving penalty clauses, boycotts, or other similar enforce- 
ment weapons. 


11. Price leadership comes within the second category. It is far more 
difficult to deal with than price agreements. Price leadership is a practice found 
normally in industries in which the sellers are few. The results, common prices 
and elimination of competition, may be the same as if common prices were 
established by agreement. Unless, however, express agreement may be shown 
to have brought about or materially facilitated the uniformity of price, or unless, 
and this is a difficult task, “tacit” agreement may be legally inferred from 
uniform action, or unless the firm that takes the lead has operated monopo- 

listically to the detriment of the public by directly or indirectly forcing others 


* 
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to follow its lead, the practice cannot be directly challenged under the Combines - 


Investigation Act. One indirect approach which is very much in our minds is 
the possibility of encouraging competition from outside the country by recom- 
mending tariff reductions, under Section 29 of the Act, if competition within 
the country is not providing the public with the protection to which it is entitled. 

12. Resale price maintenance is a practice which might come within either 


the first or second category. The establishment of wholesale or retail prices by 
the manufacturer of a particular product may seem relatively unimportant in 


itself, but when it becomes the common practice for manufacturers and dis- 3 


tributors in a particular field to follow a policy of resale price maintenance, 
whole segments of wholesale and retail trade are insulated from the competitive 
incentive. No longer is the more efficient merchant permitted to pass on to 
the consumer the economies which he can secure in distribution. He must 
observe the same resale price as all other merchants handling the same product. 
The adoption of such a practice.in any wide measure leads to the development 
of group pressure to secure its more general acceptance, so that protection from 
competition in price may be further extended. It means the elimination of price 
competition amongst dealers in a particular product. As the practice extends 
it means also that the dealer is becoming a selling agent for the manufacturer 
rather than a purchasing agent for the community. 


13. When the policy of resale price maintenance is extended to the most 
essential food products, bread for example, there is occasion for even’ morc 
serious concern. It is generally known that the practice has been involved in 
some of our recent inquiries. It arises in connection with complaints that large 
baking corporations, some of them controlled by flour milling companies and 
operating in several cities, have been requiring dealers to sell bread in the 
stores at the same price as the bakers sell it from their wagons. <A definite 
requirement of this sort, with the understanding that supplies of bread will be 
withheld if the dealer does not conform, is pretty certain to induce conformity. 


But even where maintenance of the resale prices is only recommended or — 
strongly suggested (in some instances the selling price is stamped on the wrapper) 


the dealers are likely to comply. They may comply gladly because of the high 
and more or less guaranteed margins. In several important centres apparently 


they are complying. In many parts of Canada it has been customary. for | 


retail stores to handle bread on a margin of 1 cent or less. On a fast-moving 
and largely self-service form of purchase, one would expect a relatively low 
margin. Under a policy of resale price maintenance it is alleged that retail 
grocers are seeking, and in a number of localities are securing, margins of 20 
per cent on the retail price of bread established by large baking companies. 


The result is a margin in excess of 2 cents per loaf and in some instances — 
approximately 3 cents per loaf. The higher margins result when the retailer — 


is given a volume discount in addition to the trade margin. 


14. Some chain stores are now selling bread under their own labels at prices 
3 and 4 cents below the bakers’ delivered price. Some of them bake their own 
bread; others depend on the large bakeries for their supplies. If those who bake 
their own are selling bread below cost, as a loss leader, there is an element of 
unfairness. I have no current information’on this subject; I do know, however, 


that the Prices Board examined one. firm’s costs in the early war years, when — 
complaints of selling below cost were made, and was satisfied that it was not — 
selling bread below cost or at cost. The chain stores that do not bake their Z 
own bread are selling their private brands at the same price as their competitors 
who bake their own. Mostly they buy from the large baking companies, and at _ 
a cost which enables them to sell at a profit. Unfortunately other non-chain 
retailers are generally unable to buy from the same sources at such low prices, @ 
perhaps because of lower volume buying, and are unable therefore to compete —_ 
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with the chains at these low prices. They may prefer, of course, to sell the 


better advertised brands at the established prices because they yield better 
- margins. 


15. Such high margins suggest the desirability in such circumstances of the 
restoration of more actvie price competition at the retail level. Even in the 
absence of agreement, two factors may prevent competition once resale price 
maintenance is well established. One would be the unwillingness of large 
suppliers, acting individually but still following the same practice as their 
competitors in fixing resale prices, to continue to supply a retailer who sold below 
the prevailing level. The other would be the trade pressure which, when 
supported by the manufacturer’s policy, would make any retailer reluctant to 
adopt a selling policy at variance with his associates in the trade. 

16. Under a policy of resale price maintenance it becomes a question for 
the dealers, not what they can get in a competitive maret, but what they can 


induce the manufacturer to guarantee them. And when the pressure on manu- 
-facturers is well organized it can become very effective, even to the point of 


inducing manufacturers to compete with each other for the goodwill of the 
dealers by offering better and better margins. Better and better margins usually 
mean, of course, higher and higher prices. 

17. On the more general aspects of resale price maintenance policy, attempts 
have been made in some provinces to secure legislative sanction for resale prices 
fixed by an individual manufacturer. Legislation of a similar type has been 
adopted in a number of American states as a result of the organized efforts of 
trade groups. Such legislation has been questioned by many qualified persons 
and agencies because of its effects in limiting competition and restricting the 
consumer’s right to the benefits of more efficient methods of distribution. 


18. One cannot deal with the problem of resale price maintenance without 
recognizing that some manufacturers may have some justification in seeking 
to protect the prestige of their product by maintaining some supervision over 
the conditions under which it is sold to the public. The protection of goodwill, 
however, may often be the cultivation of the dealer so that he will push the 
manufacturer’s product rather than the maintenance of prestige in the mind of 
the public. One can understand also the motive of dealers who are genuine in 
their desire to remove the evil of predatory price-cutting and that alone. The 
motive of most dealers, however, who are pressing for resale price maintenance 
seems to be not only to eliminate such forms of unfair competition but all price 
competition in the particular products. If this is not their motive it would 
seem to be the effect of their proposals. In seeking by means of private trade 
sanctions to prevent the occurrence of predatory price-cutting, the dealers 
deprive the public of the safeguard of reasonable price competition at the 
distributive level. Experience in other countries tends to show that the adoption 


of this form of private price control leads to further demands for the control 


over new entrants to the trade so that the advantage may not be dissipated by 
having to be shared with others who are attracted by the guaranteed margins. 


19. The avoidance of price competition, of which price leadership and resale 
price maintenance are important aspects, is admittedly one of the most difficult 
to deal with in public policy. Investigations on a more comprehensive scale 
may indicate the possible application of existing remedies where serious restraint 
is established. Publicity itself is a very effective weapon when circumstances 
justify its use. Fuller examination may also lead to more effective public 
safecuards being devised and applied. The work of this parliamentary 
committee should contribute to that objective. 


20. Mergers—The third situation, that of merger or financial control, is 
also one of considerable difficulty. In the first place, there is a lack of adequate 
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information on the extent of amalgamations in recent years, the motives leading 
to them and their economic effects. Amalgamations may occur as much for 


financial reasons (the promotion of the sale of securities, et cetera) as on 


technological grounds, or for the purpose of eliminating competition. The 
Combines Investigation Commission has been compiling information already 
made public on corporate mergers and acquisitions, but many of such develop- 
ments are not made public until long after the event. The analysis is not yet 
in complete form. More complete statistical measurement of the merger move- 
ment and industrial concentration might well be undertaken by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics with the assistance of the more-detailed corporate taxation 
statistics which are now being compiled. Industrial concentration resulting from 
mergers or corporate acquisitions is of a much more enduring character than that 
which results from a trade combination among independent firms. The applica- 
tion of remedies, where public detriment arises from mergers and consolidations, 
raises problems analogous to those arising in relation to the situation next 
described, that of monopoly. 

21. Monopoly.—The fourth situation, that of monopoly by a single producer or 
of monopoly control by two or three dominant producers acting in common, 
resembles the second and third in presenting similarly grave difficulties in arriv- 
ing at the real facts and in applying adequate remedies where the public interest 
has suffered. The mere possession of a monopoly position cannot in itself be 
held to be an offence. If a firm becomes and remains the sole supplier merely 
by reason of being first in the market or by reason of other equally imnocent 
causes, it should not be condemned for having such economic greatness thrust 
upon it. On the other hand, the securing or maintenance of a monopoly position 
by buying up rival firms, or by attempting to bar all avenues to possible com- 
petitors, or by driving rivals out of business by the abuse of economic power is 
of a different character. The detection and proof of such practices are extremely 
difficult. A single firm may be the survivor out of a group of active com- 
petitors because of the superior ability, foresight and industry of its management, 
or there may be changes in the nature of demand or costs which make one firm 
the only reasonable unit for production. Determination as to what really 
brought about the situation thus requires most intensive study. At least three of 


the current major investigations involve, in whole or in part, problems of this © 


or of the merger type. 


22. It is an offence under the Combines Investigation Act for a person to be 
a party to the formation or operation of a merger or monopoly to the detriment 
of the public. Although successful prosecution of participants in mergers or 
monopolies detrimental to the public will doubtless help to deter others from 
carrying on similar activities, publicity and the mere imposition of a penalty 
cannot be relied on in all such cases to ensure the breaking up of an undesirable 
corporate concentration and the restoration of competition. Although Canadian 
_ law provides only limited precedents for injunctive relief by the courts to restrain 
further violations of the law or to require restoration of the status quo ante, it 
is hoped that further study and experience will develop means, with the assist- 
ance of new legislation if it should be found necessary, to provide positive relief 
to supplement the negative sanction of prosecution. The modification of the 
tariff, for which the Act makes provision in certain circumstances, will also 
provide a useful additional remedy in appropriate cases. 


23. International Cartels—The problem of international cartels is one in 
which it has been necessary for us to maintain a continuing interest. The 
Canadian government has given full support to proposals for international 
collaboration to prevent undue restrictions by international cartels as one of the 
objectives of an International Trade Organization. This objective is included 
in the proposals which have been under consideration by the United Nations 
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Conference on Trade and Employment. It is clear that only through inter- 
national action can effective means be found to prevent the harmful effects of 
restrictive business agreements on international trade. 


24. It would not be appropriate for me to comment on the deliberations of 


the Havana conference, from which I returned recently. The committee on 


restrictive practices and one or two other committees have completed their work, 
but the conference of nearly sixty nations has yet to come to final agreement on 
some very important issues. It can be said, however, that there are strong 
grounds for believing that agreement will be reached on a program of action 
on the cartel problem. The provisions of the draft charter as drafted at Geneva 
are public property. An examination of chapter V will show that its provisions 
are similar in many respects to the provisions for investigation and publicity 


_ in the Combines Investigation Act, and that the definition of restrictive business 


practices accepted at the preparatory meetings has also many points of resem- 
blance to Canadian legislation. This chapter does not lay down any specific. 
prohibitions of cartel practices. It will, however, establish the channels through 
which member countries may make complaints of detrimental practices and the 
means whereby such practices may be investigated and publicity given to their 
nature and effect. Member countries will be under obligation to take all 
possible measures to ensure, within their jurisdiction, that private and public 
commercial enterprises do not engage in practices which have harmful effects on 
the expansion of trade or which interfere with any of the other objectives of 
the International Trade Organization. 


Ill 


25. May I make brief comment on the statutes which preceded the present 
Combines Investigation Act, with particular reference to the part which parlia- 
mentary committees of other years have taken in the shaping of this type of 
legislation. 

26. In 1888 a parliamentary committee was set up to investigate alleged 
combinations in restraint of trade. Following that inquiry an Act was passed, in 
1889, making it an offence for persons to combine or agree to “unduly prevent 
or lessen competition” or otherwise restrain trade. This early legislation was 
consolidated in the Criminal Code in 1892. It was amended in 1900 and is still 


part of the Criminal Code, now as sections 496 to 498. 


27. The Combines Investigation Act of 1910 was not the product of a 
parlamentary committee. It was introduced, however, as a result of public 
concern about the rising cost of living and the rapid growth in the number of 
corporate mergers and consolidations in that period. The 1910 Act was designed 
to supplement the sections of the Criminal Code by making provision for 
investigation and publicity through ad hoe boards to be set up for particular 
investigations. It had certain serious drawbacks which could have been over- 
come by amendment. The 1910 Act represented a substantial forward step 
in establishing basic principles of investigation and publicity, principles which 
have been embodied in all the subsequent legislation on the subject. 

28. In 1919 a special parliamentary committée to investigate the rise in the 
cost of living was appointed in circumstances very similar to those facing the 
country today. As a result of its inquiries parliament enacted in the same year 
the Combines and Fair Prices Act and the Board of Commerce Act. The nature 
and subsequent history of this legislation are of particular significance. In the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act parliament purported to authorize the Board of . 


‘Commerce to restrain and prohibit the formation and operation of such trade 


combinations as the board might consider to be detrimental to the public; and 
to issue orders requiring any member of an organization which the board con- 
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sidered illegal to cease and desist from its practices. The Act also empowered 
the board to restrain and prohibit the making or taking of profits which the 
board considered were unfair, and to prohibit the accumulation of goods, to an_ 
extent which the board considered unreasonable. The board was authorized to 
attach criminal consequences to any breach of the Act which it determined to be 
improper. The legislation was considered by the Supreme Court of Canada and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In 1921 the latter tribunal held 
that there Acts were ultra vires the dominion parliament, since they interfered 
seriously with property and civil rights in the provinces. 

29. The present Combines Investigation Act, passed in 1923 to replace the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919, was framed so as to avoid the constitu- 
tional limitations pointed out in the judgment of the Judicial Committee. Even 


so, its validity was questioned but it was found to be intra vires the dominion ~ 
parliament on reference to the Supreme Court and subsequent appeal to the © 


Privy Council. Sir Lyman Duff, in his reasons for judgment, emphasized the 
difference between the 1919 Act and the present Combines Investigation Act in 
the following words: 
An attempt was made on the argument to bring this statute (the 
Combines Investigation Act) under the decision of the Privy Council in 
relation to the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919 There is no doubt 
that parts of the present statute are taken from the earlier Act, but the 
provisions of the earlier Act which gave character to that Act have 
disappeared. Se 
The former statute in its substanitve enactments on the subject of 
combines, conferred upon the Board of Commerce, a Board created 


by dominion legislation, composed of persons named by the dominion 


government, the authority and the duty to inquire into the existence of 
combines and plans for the formation of combines, and to suppress, by 
order of the board, the combines themselves, and practices associated 
with combines, in so far as the board might think it right and in the public 
interest to do so. The present Act gives no such power of regulation. 


Mr. Fieminc: What is the reference? 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Fleming is asking for the reference. You mean the 
case. ; 

Mr. Fiemine: If it is not handy we can get it later. 

The CuarrMan: We will get that for you. 

The Wirness: 54 D.L.R. I have not got the particular page. 


By’ Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Which case was it?—A. In re Board of Commerce Act—no— 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Is that reference not called the Board of Commerce Case?—A. No, this 
quotation is from the Supreme Court’s decision on the Combines Investigation 
Act, which was brought down in 1931. 


The Cuarrman: We will have that citation for you at the end of the. : 


statement. 
The Wirness: It was delivered on April 30— 
The CuarrMan: We will get that afterwards. 
The WiTNEss: 


30. The inquiry by the Price Spreads Committee and Commission in 1934 
and 1935 was followed by the enactment of the Dominion Trade and Industry 
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~ Commission Act, 1935. At this time parliament was concerned over the question 
_ of low prices rather than high prices. Administration of the Combines Investiga- 
_ tion Act was assigned to the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. Private 
_ agreements to regulate and control prices or production were to be investigated 
by the Commission, and it was authorized to recommend, when it was of the 
- opinion that the public interest would not be detrimentally affected, that such 
agreements be approved by the Governor in Council. On a reference to the 
Supreme Court in 1935, this provision was held invalid in that it was not neces- 
_ sarily incidental to the exercise of any powers of the dominion in relation to 
criminal law, and that it contemplated action by the Commission and by the 
Governor in Council in respect of individual agreements which might relate to 
_ trade that was entirely local. 


IV 


_ 31. The Present Combines Investigation Act, which was amended in 1935, 
_ 1937 and 1946, provides for the investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, 
- trusts and mergers alleged to have operated to the detriment of the public through 
- limiting production, fixing or enhancing prices, preventing competition or other- 
wise monopolizing or restraining trade. Organizations of this nature which are 
against the interest of the public are defined by the Act as “combines”, and 
_ participation in the formation or operation of such combines is an indictable 
_ offence. Since its enactment in 1928, apart from a period in 1935 to 1937 when 
the duty of administering the Act was assigned to the Dominion Trade and 
Industry Commission, the legislation was administered under the Minister of 
Labour. On October 1, 1945, its administration was transferred to the Minister 

_ of Justice, to whom the commissioner is directly responsible. 


32. In view of the parallel purpose of Section 498 of the Criminal Code it 
_ was provided in the 1946 amendments that the commissioner may receive and 
investigate complaints respecting practices alleged to be offences under Section 
498, and also under Section 498A of the Criminal Code which concerns offences 
related to those covered by the Combines Investigation Act. The amending Act 
of 1946 also restored to the Act a provision enabling the commissioner to proceed 
on his own initiative with an inquiry to determine whether a combine exists or 
is being formed. A smilar provision had been contained in the legislation from 
- 1923 to 1987. A preliminary inquiry into an alleged combine may be made, 
therefore, on complaint from the public, at the instance of the Minister of Justice 
or on the initiative of the commissioner. If this discloses sufficient evidence to 
justify more extended examination, a formal investigation is then undertaken. 
33. Preliminary inquiries under the Act must be conducted in private and 
- usually formal investigations are made in like manner. Inquiries do not proceed 
_ beyond the preliminary stage unless the information obtained indicates that 
~ fuller investigation is justified. When an investigation is completed the com- 
“missioner reports his conclusions to the Minister of Justice. The Act requires 
_ that such reports shall be made public. If in the opinion of the commissioner an 
' offence has been committed the report and evidence may be remitted by the 
~ commissioner to the attorney general in whose province the combine has been 
found, or reference may be made to the Attorney General of Canada, for such 
_action as the conditions disclosed may appear to warrant. Prosecution for 
offences under the Combines Investigation Act follows the regular criminal pro- 
cedure under the authority of the provincial attorney general, Prior to 1946 the 
_ Act provided that prosecution could be made only at the instance of the Attorney 
General of Canada or a provincial attorney general, but this limitation was 
removed in 1946. 
34. The effectiveness of the legislation against undue restraints of trade can- 
not be measured by the number of investigations conducted under it or by the 
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number of prosecutions for alleged offences. From many sources we have | 
definite information that the legislation and the possibility of investigation have — 
led to the abandonment of proposed agreements which might have been brought 
into question. I am sure that these are not isolated incidents by any means, and — 
that the same corrective influence has been felt in many other fields of which — 
we have no knowledge. I do not mean to imply that voluntary observance of 
the legislation can be relied upon for its enforcement. I do suggest that a con- — 
sistent policy of investigation and prosecution where this is justified has produced ~ 
and will produce results which will extend beyond the particular fields to which | 
attention may be drawn through publicity and the imposition of penalties. The — 
period of the war has resulted in a hiatus in the administration of the legislation © 
but we feel that the program of investigations which we now have in hand, — 
together with other inquiries as they become necessary, will have an important | 
preventive effect and will do much to re-establish the significance of the legisla- 
tion in the minds of businessmen and the public generally. 


Vv 
35. During the latter years of the war, activities under the Combines Act 
were largely suspended in view of the establishment of direct wartime emergency — 
controls over practically all branches of industry and trade. The commissioner — 
acted as Enforcement Administrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and the staff of the commission was made the nucleus of the board’s head — 
office enforcement organization. In anticipation of the return to peacetime 
conditions consideration was given to the rebuilding of the organization of the 
Combines Investigation Commission. The amendments to the Act in 1946 have — 
been most helpful. Our staff now consists of two deputy commissioners and 


eight investigating officers, in addition of course to the necessary clerical ~ 
assistance. 


36. Our work has increased greatly during the period of decontrol, and, to- 
a considerable extent, as a result of decontrol. As price ceilings have been lifted 
from different commodities, we have watched the trend of their prices and other — 
factors to see if there were indications of private price agreements to maintain — 
prices or to increase them. Some additions to staff have been made to enable _ 
us to meet these additional responsibilities. In order, however, to cope more 
fully with the immediate situation, we sought and obtained assistance from the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the R.C.M.P. Their co-operation has— 
been of the greatest value. This means that, instead of having had only ten ~ 
officers engaged in this work, we have had the assistance of members of these 
organizations, at certain periods, for certain types of work. The prices board 
staff has, of course, been dwindling and we can therefore count less and less 
upon their assistance. The R.C.M.P. are still available but there are only certain — 
phases of our work in which their particular type of service can and should be 
employed. Having in mind the pressure of our work in the past few months, 
and the prospect of its continuance and increase, we have been arranging, with 
the approval of the Minister of Justice and through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for further ‘additions to our permanent staff. We are not anxious to build 
up a big organization, but additional assistance will be taken on as it is needed 
and as suitable men can be found and assimilated and trained. ; 


37. Mr. Ilsley has already informed parliament that we are engaged in 
six major investigations. It so happens that of these six inquiries (all of which 
are likely to culminate in printed reports) no one of them has reached the stage — 
of a completed report. In one of them all the documentary evidence has been 
assembled, all the witnesses have been examined, and the argument of counsel — 
has been heard. In this case the preparation of the report is in progress, but 
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_ the oral evidence runs into nearly two thousand pages and the documents run 
into several thousands. In four of the other cases all the documents have been 
brought together, and in two of these practically all the oral testimony has been 
recorded. I wish the task of completing these cases were as simple as it 
would seem to be. I can only assure the members of the committee that our 
whole organization has been working energetically to bring these cases to the 
final stage of report. As they are completed we shall move on to other cases 
as they arise which call for similar attention. I should add, though, that our 
_work is not completed with the publication of a report if that report is an 
adverse one and the case moves on to prosecution. In connection with the 
dental supplies prosecution which has already begun in Toronto, three members 
of our staff have spent several weeks assisting in the preparations for the trial, 
and further assistance will be required when the case is before the court. 
‘ 38. These activities, relating to domestic combines ‘and international cartels, 
have constituted the major part of our work during the past year. The list does 
not include a considerable number of other cases, some of them representing 
fairly extensive inquiries. In some of these cases formal proceedings may 
- become necessary, depending on the results of preliminary inquiries not yet com- 
pleted. Others have been closed at an earlier stage because the evidence 
obtained did not appear to justify further action under the Combines Act. 
if 39. I hope the committee will not require me to discuss or to give particulars 
-of the cases we are working on or the industries and companies involved. Such 
a course might result in grave unfairness to those whose conduct is being 
examined, since some members of the public may be only too ready to conclude, 
without justification, that investigation necessarily implies guilt, Our practice 
has been not to disclose information about the inquiries we are making, even the 
fact that we are making inquiries in a particular industry, until our work is 
completed and the results are published in the form of a printed report. Public 
reference has been made to our inquiries in the bread-baking industry, but these 
inquiries have been a matter of public knowledge for a long time, due to state- 
ments about our activities made by members of the industry itself. 


VI 


40. I realize that everything I have said here does not bear directly on 
the immediate problem of high prices. It is obvious that ours is not the 
_appropriate agency to look to for an immediate reduction in the prices of bread 
and butter or meat and potatoes or any other products. It is equally obvious, 
however, that in the long run the maintenance of competitive conditions is vital 


to our kind of economy, essential for the protection of the public against 
excessive prices. 

_ 41. The very existence of the prohibitions in the Combines Act is a 
‘protection to consumers; so are the continuous investigations; so are the less 
frequent prosecutions. Canadian businessmen, like the rest of us, are by and 
large law-abiding citizens. Even though from time to time we find violations 
of the Combines Investigation Act, I am convinced that generally business in 
‘Canadia is conducted on a high plane and that generally the business of selling 
goods to Canadian consumers is conducted on a reasonably free competitive 
basis. I have already indicated certain branches of industry and trade where, 
even in peacetime, competition is not the appropriate public safeguard and 
where governments have established other means of control, such as public’ 
Tegulation and public ownership. Outside of such exceptions, however, price com- 
petition is relied upon to bring things into balance and keep. them there. Where 
artificial means are employed to prevent it from operating we have a responsi- 
bility to find the facts and, if the facts diselase that the arrangements amount 
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to a violation of the es fo bring the facts to the attention of those empowered 
to take action. ‘That responsibilit ty includes a continuous program of investi- 
gation, reports and, where necessary, prosecutions ,or other remedial action. I do 
not think the best results can be obtained by starting a series of sweeping 
investigations into industry generally, what might be termed a trust-busting 
campaign. I think more effective work can be done by steady day-to-day 
concentration on the problem, dealing with conditions as they arise where it 
appears the Act may apply. The approach should be one of lively concern 
about the possibility of the public being detrimentally affected; vigorous 
action in securing the facts, and calm consideration of the facts when they are 
ascertained. 


42. While indirect control by price competition can never be expected to be 
completely effective, neither can a system of direct price control, even in 
wartime. Wartime price controls in Canada, direct controls, were singularly 
successful in spite of stupendous difficulties. They were given unprecedented 
support throughout the country, by the general public, the courts, the press, 
and, not least, by businessmen themselves. An immense organization and 
hundreds of investigators were needed, of course, and for a long period prose- 
cutions ran to 700 or 800 a month, about 95 per cent of which resulted in 
convictions. Even these, however, could have represented only a fraction of 
the total offences. It was impossible to be aware of all or nearly all the breaches 
of the price ceiling. With all the efforts of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board — 
and all the public support of the program, every violation of the regulations — 
could not be discovered and could not be prevented by direct price control. 


43. If indirect price control, control through price competition, 1s to give — 
adequate protection to the public under peacetime conditions, businessmen must 
be aware of the limits within which they must operate. “Most businessmen 
know what the law is, and observe it. “It is part of our educational. program 
under the Combines Investigation Act to see that more of them know, and the ~ 
aim of our enforcement policy to see that all of them observe. Consumers 
too must be better informed not only of their rights in having competitive — 
conditions maintained but also of-the very important part which price compe- 
tition plays in keeping prices within reasonable limits. This committee itself 
can make an important contribution in that educational program. Investigations — 
and published reports and court judgments are essential means of communicating — 
such information. If our work is carried out in the spirit and to the degree ~ 
that we hope for and plan for, price competition will play an even more 
important part in protecting the public from unreasonably high prices. 

The CuHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, perhaps while Mr. McGregor is ke up the © 
reference for which Mr. Fleming asked with regard to a couple of cases, it 
would be worth while to elaborate on Mr. McGregor’s statement by having 
on the record, so that the members of the committee would find it more 
conveniently, one or two sections from the Act under which Mr. McGregor 
works, namely, the Combines Investigation Act. It occurred to me it may be 
useful for me to read into the record one or two of those sections. 

I refer particularly to section 2, subsection (1) of the Combines Investi- — 
gation Act, which reads as follows:— : 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, 


(1) “Combine” means a combination having relation to any-com- ¥ 
modity which may be the subject of trade or commerce, of two or more— 
persons by way of actual or tacit contract, agreement or arrangement 
having or designed to have the effect of f 
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(a) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, 
supplying, storing or dealing, or 

(6) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or 

(c) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or 
@ common cost of storage or transportation, or 

(d) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental, storage or 

. transportation, or 

(e) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling 
within any particular area or district or generally, production, 
manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, transportation, insurance 
or supply, or 

(f) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce; 

or a merger, trust or monopoly; which combination, merger, trust or 

monopoly has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against 

the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others. 


Another section which I might read into the record is section 10 because 
it describes, partially, Mr. McGregor’s duties. 
10. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner 

(a) to receive and register, and, subject to the provisions of this: Act, 
to deal with applications for investigation of alleged combines; 

(6) to bring at once to the Minister’s attention every such application; 

(c) to conduct such correspondence with the applicants and all other 
persons as may be necessary; 

(d) to call for such returns and to make such inquiries as he may 
consider to be necessary in‘order that he may thoroughly examine 
into the matter brought to his attention by any application for an 
investigation ; 

(e) to compile information and make studies concerning the existence 
in Canada of monopolistic conditions arising from the operations of 

, international cartels or otherwise and to make reports from time 
to time to the Minister; 

(f) to keep a register in which shall be entered the particulars of all 
applications, inquiries, reports and recommendations, and safely 
to keep all applications, records of inquiries, correspondence, 
returns, reports, recommendations, evidence and documents relating 
to applications and proceedings conducted by the Commissioner and 
when so required to transmit all or any of such to the Minister; 

(g) to supply to any persons on request information as to this Act 
or any regulations thereunder; 

(h) generally to do all such things and take all such proceedings as 
may be required in the performance of his duties under this Act 
or under any regulations made hereunder. 


Mr. Dyvr: Under the heading. “remedies” in the Act, there are two sections 
which I think would be useful. 

29. Whenever, from or as a result of an investigation under the 
provisions of this Act, or from or as a result of a judgment of the 
Supreme Court or Exchequer Court of Canada or of any superior court, 
or circuit, district or county court in Canada, it appears to the satisfaction 
of the Governor in Council that with regard to any article of commerce, 
there exists any combine to promote unduly the advantage of manu- 
facturers or dealers at the expense of the public, and if it appears to 
6211—23 
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the Governor in Council that such disadvantage to the public is facilitated. 
by the duties of custom imposed on the article, or on any like article, 
the Governor in Council may direct either that such article be admitted 
into Canada free of duty, or that the duty thereon be reduced to such 
amount or rate as will, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, give 
the public the benefit of reasonable competition. 


30. In any case where use has been made of the exclusive rights and 
privileges conferred by one or more patents for invention or by one or 
more trade marks so as:—- < . 

(a) unduly to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, manufac- 
turing, supplying, storing or dealing in any article of commodity 
which may be a subject of trade or commerce; or 

(b) unduly to restrain or injure trade or commerce in relation to any 
such article or commodity; or 

(c) unduly to prevent, limit or lessen the manufacture or production 
of any such article or commodity or unreasonably to enhance the 
price thereof; or 

(d) unduly to prevent. or lessen competition in the production, manu- — 
facture, purchase, barter, sale, transportation or supply of any such { 
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article or commodity ; 

the Exchequer Court of Canada, on an information exhibited by the ~ 

Attorney General of Canada, may for the purpose of preventing any use 

in the manner defined above of the exclusive rights and privileges 

conferred by any patents or trade marks relating to or affecting the 
' manufacture, use or sale of such article or commodity, make one or 
more of the following orders: 

(e) declaring void, in whole or in part, any agreement, arrangement 

or licence relating to such use; 

(f) restraining any person from carrying out or exercising any or all of 
the terms or provisions of such agreement, arrangement or licence; 
directing the grant of licences under any such patent to such persons 
and on such terms and conditions as the court may deem proper, 
or, if such grant and other remedies under this section would appear 
insufficient to prevent such use, revoking such patent; 
directing that the registration of a trade mark in the register of 
trade marks be expunged or amended; and 
(7) directing that such other acts be done or omitted as the court may 

deem necessary to prevent any such use; ) 
Provided that no order shall be made under this section which is at 
variance with any treaty, convention, arrangement or engagement respect- 
ing patents or trade marks with any other country to which Canada is 
a party. 


— 
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Mr. McGregor, are there any sections which you think might be usefully 
read into the record other than those which I have read? 

The Wirness: 32 might be useful. 

Mr. Dyopr: 


_ 82. (1) Every one is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten thousand dollars or two years’ imprisonment, 
or if a corporation to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five thousand 
dollars, who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists in the formation 
or operation of a combine within the meaning of this Act. aad 

(2) No person shall be charged with an offence against this Act 
on the same information or indictment as that on which he is charged 
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with an offence against section four hundred and ninety-ecight of the 
Criminal Code. . 

(3) The provisions of this section which provide for the imposition 
of penalties shall not be deemed to deprive any person of any civil right 
of action. 


Mr. McGregor informs there are pamphlet copies of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act but I thought that it would be useful to have the sections which I have 
read put on the record for convenience. 

The Cuamman: Before Mr. Dyde goes on with his questioning I will say 
that counsel had spoken to me before this hearing as to the course that he should 
adopt and he thought that he would like at the outset to put some general 
questions to the witness. I want to make it clear to the committee that procedure 
_ will not preclude any member of the committee from putting questions as they 
_ will undoubedly wish to do. While dealing with this witness we shall adopt 
_ that practice, but each member of the committee must feel free to put whatever 
_ questions he wishes at any time. Seas 


Mr. Firming: Could we have some information as to what might be the 

length of this general questioning that Mr. Dyde proposes to make? 

Mr. Dypg: I would think my questions, as far as my questioning is con- 
~ cerned, would probably oceupy the time from now until adjournment but not 
_ longer. That does not allow for the possibility of there being other questions 
_ interjected during that time and my questions then being extended further. 


. Mr, MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think we could adopt the same general 
principle in regard to Mr. Dyde’s questions as we have adopted amongst our- 
_ selves; that is that no one will. interfere unless it becomes necessary for him 
_ 80 to do by way of clearing up or pointing out a question. 
The Cuatrman: Yes, that is right. I would also like to point out that 
counsel is here at the disposal of the committee at any time. Mr. Dyde asked 
me to clearly state that at the beginning. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

; Q. Mr. McGregor, I will try to refer to the numbered paragraphs rather 
than to pages because of course the page in the record will be different from 
the page in your present brief. I notice that in paragraph 1 and in paragraph 5 
you refer in the first instance to unjustified price increases and unjustifiably 
high prices and the safeguarding of the public with respect thereto being one 
_ of the functions of the act and I note that in paragraph 5 you say that the 
_ Combines Investigation Act confers no authority on the administering agency 
» to fix prices, even maximum prices. I think it would be helpful to the 
_ committee, Mr. McGregor, if you would just look at those two sentences and 
_ explain whether there is any disagreement between your two statements or 
_ not?—A. I have tried to emphasize throughout the brief that the method 
_ under the Combines Act is quite different from that under the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act of 1919. The aim is the same, to prevent prices from going 
unjustifiably high. Our job is not a function of directing people to do things 
or to decide what is an unfair price. The court judgments have been very 
_ clear in showing that is not one of our responsibilities. Nevertheless the 
object of inquiries is to maintain that principle of public safeguarding the 
_ public by competition, and to assist in making competition operative and 
- continue in operation in order that high prices may be prevented. I do not 
_ think there is any more effective agency to prevent high prices or to prevent 
_ one concern charging an exorbitant price than to have his competitors charging 
a lower price and one thing the Combines Act is designed to do is to assist in 
-Inaintaining the freedom of individuals to charge what prices they like. 
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Q. What you want to say, Mr. McGregor, really is this, that in paragraph 
1 of your statement you are assisting Canadian consumers against unjustified — 
price increases, but you are doing that within the four walls of the Act itself? 
—A. That is it. : “ae, ale 
Q. Yes; and it is by way of the machinery set up in that Act that you can 
proceed, although there are other way of carrying out the purposes; am I~ 
correct in that?—A. I think that is right. . Se 
4 Q. I think I was out of the committee room—and you.will correct me — 
please if I am wrong—when you read paragraph 3; and I wanted just to have 
you say something with reference to what wartime orders you refer to there. 
Now, these were numerous, were they not?-A. They ran into thousands, as 
I have indicated. This paper was revised many times before it was ready for — 
submission to the committee, but apparently we overlooked changing the — 
word “hundreds” which I have in there. That really should’ have been 
“thousands”. It would have been much more correct to have said “thousands” ~ 
than “hundreds” when referring to the prices board’s activities. 
Q. And in addition to orders there have been other things called directives, 
have there not?—-A. Directives might be called orders too—there are also the 
_ specific directives issued by administrators which were not included—I am now 
referring to what are known as the numbered orders. ig 
Q. Could you give us any idea of the actual number of orders?—A. No. © 
Q. But you do know that there were thousands?—A. Yes. ae. 
Q. Referring to paragraph 5, and to the last sentence in that paragraph: 
“af the facts disclosed that the public has suffered from the acts of a4 
combination or monopoly”; would I be correct in saying that one of the ways 
that you decide that the public has suffered is that you find in particular 
cases high prices?—A. The principal point of our inquiries, is not the fairness — 
or the unfairness of the price; we concentrate on the element of agreement, to — 
determine whether there has been an undue lessening of competition. In that 
we are merely following the terms of the Act and the interpretation of it by | 
the courts. In a later section I have included one small extract from a 
judement handed down by Mr. Justice Hope. In the dental supplies report 
which has been published recently several extracts from judgments are 
included on pages 92 and 93. 
Q. I am thinking of this, Mr. McGregor, that something starts you off — 
into an inquiry. It may be an application from somebody. But you can work 
on your own initiative if you wish. I am thinking that you rarely hear of a 
-eertain agreement, but, you must surely come across high prices very often. — 
What I would like the committee to know is whether that starts you to thinking 
along a line which will end in an investigation on the question of price itself ?— 
A. There is one thing I should say first: we do frequently hear of agreements. 
We do keep our eyes on prices. As I have indicated in a later paragraph and 
particularly in the decontrol period, where prices appear to be out of.line, we 
have made inquiries to see what has been responsible for them. It may be the 
high cost of materials from some other countries. We may find no indication — 
at all of agreement; but that is the particular. thing we seek. Often. we must — 
start off on indications that prices are unjustifiably high. Thus we work back — 
from that to see if, at the source of an unjustifiably high price or an apparently ee 
unjustifiably high price, there is some agreement there. — 
. Q. I think then I can sum it up this way, can I not, that in certain cases — 
you certainly notice first a high price and you guess that it is caused to some | 
extent by an agreement, and you make an inquiry as to whether there is an — 
agreement or not?—A. That is one way in which inquiries start. ; 
Q. And then in order as well to sum up what you have Just said, there 
are other cases where your attention is attracted, particularly if there is an ¢ 
agreement?—A. Sometimes by competitors; sometimes by other people who 
know or think they know of the existence of an agreement. : 
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"  Q. Refer to paragraph 6. Towards the end of the last sentence you say 
“that few of the cases with which you have had to deal have had their origin 
im the war period—most of them having been made within the pre-war years; 
attempts at this “self-government” that. you speak of: Now, I do not want 


_ to ask you if that is an accurate statement, but, I would like you to say whether 


you have noticed a trend subsequent to the war which has been greater-in this 
direction than that which occured prior to the war?—A. During the war, as I 
have indicated, industry became accustomed to working together, and in some 


- cases we encouraged such activity. 


The CuarrMan: Just a moment, Mr. McGregor, a member of the committee 
down there is shaking his head, indicating that he is having trouble hearing 


- you. Are you having trouble in hearing the witness, Mr. Beaudry? 


Mr. Braupry: Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Speak a little louder please, Mr. McGregor? 

The Wirness: It is pretty hard to say that there is definitely a trend 
toward the kind of price-fixing arrangement to which this paragraph refers. 
We have found a great deal of evidence that business concerns are definitely 


_ avoiding such price arrangements. Having chafed under the restraints imposed 


on them in the wartime period, many are very keen on getting back into a 


_ really competitive atmosphere. I do not think I can say that there is more 


going on now which is contrary to the Act than at any other time. I know 
there is sufficient to keep us very busily engaged, and I am hoping that the 
type of action we have been taking will have the result of heading off any 
marked trend in that direction by business concerns. Business people realize 
of course that the courts condemn certain types of action, and I think it is ~ 


_ becoming apparent that they are modifying their own courses of action 
_ accordingly. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. I am thinking specifically of younger men, I am bound to say. We 


are all assumed to know the law and yet there have been young men starting 


up in business since the war who have not been in business before, and I am 
wondering quite frankly what means you have of informing them. Have you 
any means of informing them about the law with respect to this?—A. One. of 


the chief means of informing them is through our published reports; and as 


“Mr. St. Laurent indicated in the 1946 debates, a very valuable educational 
method is prosecution. I think there is nothing that brings closer to young 


men as well as older men what the law means than that. As far as an educa- 


tional program goes, I do not think that is a matter in which a civil servant 
can take ‘a very active part, other than by performing the duties required 
of him under the Act itself. 

“  Q. In that same paragraph 6 you have an interesting phrase, “restrictionist 


_ philosophy.” Are you referring to philosophers or are you referring to industrial- 


ists? Would you amplify that a little bit? 
Mr. Fremine: Or politicians? 
The CuamrMan: They are not philosophers. 


__-Mr. Fremine: Since when? Speak for yourself, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHARMAN: I am not. 
The Wirness: In such controls as we have had during wartime there have 


had to be restrictions all the way down the line. The Prices Board restricted 
_ competition, and had to restrict competition during the war years in a period of 
emergency. Pardon me for having used this type of word; I should have used 
something very much simpler. 

Mr. Homuru: We understood it.. 
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The Wirness: The idea: behind many agreements is to prevent. expansion 
of business if such a limitation would work to the interests of the concerns them- 
selves. The whole purpose of the Combines Investigation Act is to develop and — 
permit freedom within the economy, to encourage flexibility of price rather than 
the rigidity that develops from restrictions that are frequently imposed. 


By Mr. Dyde: | 

Q. I think you might be said to mean that we have been teaching them bad — 
habits during the war, and you think those are bad habits that we had better ~ 
get out of. Is that right?—A. I think they were good habits for the war. I think 
they were necessary and very helpful to the prices organization in accomplish- 
ing its purposes, but as I have indicated in a later paragraph, I think it is very 
undesirable that industry should do for itself many of the things that govern- 
ment has done for the interests of the public. In many cases I have had it put | 
up to me, “Why can we not do just this? It has been done in the war period.” 
It may be standardization of a product. The prices board required for ample — 
reductions in the number of sizes and styles of goods. While we would all be 
very much in favour of standardization of certain types there is a danger that — 
standardization imposed by an industrial group itself might work damage. It — 
might standardize out of existence some of the lower price lines. . 

Q. Would you refer to paragraph 9, and at the minute I am interested — 
in a sentence which starts: ; : 


“This misconception rests on the attractive but misleading concept | 
that actual cost plus a fair profit equals a reasonable price.” 


You go on in the succeeding sentences to elaborate on that but I think it 
would be helpful to the committee if you would go further in your elaboration 
and tell us in your own words now why that in your opinion is not a way of — 
arriving at a reasonable price?—A. Actual cost may include many elements © 
that are not necessary costs, that would not be there if there was some competitive 

pressure to eliminate them. The same thing is true of profits. After very consider- © 
able inquiry they may be found to be fair, although our organization is not — 
equipped to pass on the fairness of profits or the reasonableness of prices. 
Very frequently prices have a lot to do with the making of costs. A price 
is quoted by one firm at a lower level than is prevailing. That may meat 
the necessity on the part of its competitors in meeting that competition, to 

. eliminate certain costs that have crept into the whole structure. It is only on 
kind of pressure frequently that will prevent the expansion of costs, the inclusion — 
in actual costs of elements that are not actually necessary. 4 
By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. If I may interject I think what you have in mind here primarily ig © 
manufactured goods of all kinds rather than goods which the farmer produces, 
and people of that nature?—A. Of course, generally the farmer sells his produce ~ 
under competitive conditions. I think that consideration applies less to 
agricultural products. 

(). In other words, your remarks would be primarily applicable to manu- — 
factured goods?—-A. Well, I think it would be in the distributive trades, too, © 
_ the costs of distribution. They may be inordinately high, and some new system ~ 

of distribution may creep in that will reduce those costs. The uneconomic type 

may disappear from the economy altogether. a 

Mr. Irvine: I should like to ask a supplementary question. ‘ 
Mr. Prnarp: Would you please speak up so we can hear you. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. 1 should like to ask if the witness does’ not think that a very highly 
competitive price might be the most unfair price of all, that unnecessary 
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competition might add to costs quite as much as inefficiency in an individual 
-corporation?—A. If you are referring to price competition I quite agree some 
types of competition do add enormously to costs, but in the absence of price 
competition frequently a lot of other types develop: competition in salesmanship, 
- competition in accessibility, competition of an excessive number of ‘dealers in 
a business. That usually develops from the absence of price competition. Since 


_ dealers or others are not free, because of agreements, to sell at lower prices, to 
attract business by lower prices, they use other means. They may add to their 


selling force, add considerably to their advertising cost, new store fronts, 
anything to attract the customer by appeals other than price. They do not 
compete in price because of the agreement. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. This may be a hard question for you to deal with, and you tell me if it 
is. I am still looking at paragraph 9 and at that same sentence and group of 


sentences. Can you in any way refer that to bread, for example? I am taking 
bread because of its particular interest. What types of cost could come into 


bread, for instance, which would make your séntence there correct? What types 
of cost could creep in to prevent cost plus.a fair profit from equalling a reasonable 
price?—A. It might be in the selling costs, the actual distribution of the product. 
During the war years the prices board prevented for example, any special 
deliveries of bread. That may creep in again. In the absence of price com- 
- petition a baker may very well, in order to retain the goodwill of the consumer, 
make special deliveries, may add materials to the loaf that may not be necessary 
for the public. They may add more milk to the loaf, and as a result of that 
increase the price of the loaf. Although the amount of milk or milk powder 
- going into the loaf might be very slight, the product could be advertised as very 
- much improved and very much better for the public, and the result would be a 


higher price. I suggest if you want to think of milk as a very valuable addition 


to our diet because of its nutritional value we might better buy a quart of milk 
than pay an additional price for the milk that might be put into a loaf of bread. 
There are other costs that will creep into the price, costs that will advance the 
price if there is not pretty substantial price competition ‘that holds the price 
at a fairly low level. . 

Q. Yes, but you have taken milk, for instance, in bread, and let me take the 
same thing. If, at a given time, the bread which is being sold generally has no 
milk in it and then if someone comes along and decides to put a little milk in the 
bread, presumably improving the bread, that is a legitimate cost—I am asking 
you—that is a legitimate cost which, with a fair profit on top of it, will become a 
reasonable price for that new loaf; is that not correct?—A. I think you can work 
out a case that these actual costs of a particular item plus a reasonable profit on 


a particular item might equal a fair price on a particular item, but if you are 


going to have a price control at the top, generally, by the trade, it is going to 


include costs which are not necessary or desirable. Then, if you have agreements, 


as these costs advance you are going to have discussion as to whether the new 
~ costs do not justify new prices and better prices. 

Q. So I think what you are emphasizing in paragraph 9 is more the cost 
other than material cost, am I correct about that? What you are saying is that 
unnecessary costs come in—you spoke of delivery cost and there may be 
-others?—A. Yes, there may be. 

Q. Can you help us on that? Can you suggest what others there might be 
—A. With a guaranteed price, there may not be the keenness to buy low which 
would be exercised if there were some pressure on the price itself. An iMlustration 
of that which has already been made public relates to anthracite coal. 

There was am agreement on that part of many concerns in. the early thirties. 
The price in Montreal was $14.50. The price was reduced after the investigation 
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and after the trial from $14.50 to $13. It was reduced, I think, because con- 
siderable competition came into play after that. In Dr. Tory’s enquiry which 
was made a couple of years after ours, the price of coal was shown to be reduced 
to $138, and that at a time when costs had increased because of an increase in 
the cost of sterling froma little less than $4 to a little less than $5, an increase 
which meant nearly $2 a ton. There was an increase in cost of $2 a ton. and a 
reduction in price of $1.50. Still there was a profit, a profit of- about 58 cents 
at the time of our enquiry and about 25 cents, at the time of Dr. Tory’s enquiry. 

What happened was that the price formerly obtained in Canada was no 
longer obtainable. Costs therefore had to be reduced, including the cost of 
the coal itself coming from Wales. There you have one instance of price 
determining costs. Other efficiencies had to be developed in order to keep within 
the lower price which had been set by competitive conditions. 

The Cuamman: At this point, Mr. Maybank wishes to report concerning 
the witnesses for tomorrow. 

Mr. Fremine: May I ask a question? Has Mr. Dyde completed his 
examination? 

Mr. Dype: No, I have not, not by any means. ; 

The Cuairman: You will remember we decided to call Mr. Christiansen 
tomorrow, and those who are being charged in his statement. Counsel was 
instructed to get in touch with these people at once with a view to their attending 
here tomorrow morning. Since counsel was engaged here, Mr. Maybank was 
given that assignment. . 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, with respect to Mr. Christiansen who has 
been mentioned—I am sorry I do not know Mr. Christiansen’s initials— 

The CuarrmMan: George. 

Mr. Maypank: Mr. George Christiansen, who is chairman, I believe, of 
the Independent Retail Merchants’ Association, or an association with a some- 
what similar name, was asked if he could be here tomorrow morning at eleven 
o'clock. There was a great deal of difficulty about him doing so as the organ- 
ization is, at the present time, apparently holding meetings in Toronto; but after 
conferring back and forth he was able to clear other things out of the road and 
arrange to be here, together with a Mr. Jamieson, whose initials I do not 
know. I rather inferred from the way he spoke— 


The CuHarrMan: William. , 


Mr. Maypanx: Mr. William Jamieson, who is chairman of one of the. 
association’s committees—those two gentlemen will come. 

Pursuant to the suggestion made in the steering committee this morning 
that persons who would be likely to be under charge by Mr. Christiansen and 
any associate who may be with him, should be here. I got in touch with 
Mr. L. F. Burrows, Secretary of the Canadian Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
who was in Ottawa, and requested him to have representatives of his organization 
present. He later told me he would arrange to have probably Mr. Bamford 
and Mr. Reynolds, both of Toronto, present for the purpose of making any ~ 
statement which might seem to be appropriate after Mr. Christiansen and 
Mr. Jamieson have given their evidence. 

All of these gentlemen were given to understand that the committee did not © 
feel it was likely this question would be commenced and completed in the period 
of time at our disposal before Thursday morning, but that this was in the nature 
of a preliminary only. . 

I should like to say with reference to Mr. Christiansen, he apparently had 
considerable difficulty arranging to come tomorrow morning. He and _ his 
associates quite evidently set aside a good deal of important business for the 
purpose of coming. I feel the committee will be grateful to them for that. 


. 
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Mr. Pinarp: Have any of these gentlemen informed you as to whether they 
would have written statements? 


Mr. Mayank: It was patent that they did not have anything which could | 
be submitted in advance. Mr. Christiansen said that on such short notice he 
felt he would be bound to give Jess than the full story he would like to give and 
that he would have to be very busy between now and eleven o’clock to-night 


collecting papers, in the nature of invoices and that sort of thing. He felt that 
he and Mr. Jamieson would be kept very busy indeed getting as nearly ready 
as they could. Therefore, the committee cannot have, in advance, information 
as to the nature of the evidence other than that which has already appeared in 
the press, chiefly the Toronto press. : 

The CuarrmMan: Miss Speers, I wonder if you could, for the members of 
the committee, arrange for copies to be typed and distributed of the statement 
made by the gentleman to whom reference has béen made. You will find that 
statement in the newspapers of Thursday and Friday of last week, both the 


Montreal and Toronto papers. Could you do that at the earliest possible date. 


The meeting is adjourned until four o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 
~The Carman: The meeting will come to order. 


Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, just before you proceed I would like to raise a 
point. I did not quite undertsand Mr. Maybank before the adjournment when he 
was talking of calling Mr. Christiansen. I think he suggested the gentleman was 
quite ready but that we were having to call him because we expected to be done 
with the present witness pretty soon and Mr. Christiansen would be coming on 
next. I would like to suggest that we give Mr. Christiansen another day to 
get ready. I feel sure that we will be holding the present witness for most of 
tomorrow and it would then give us time to complete this witness before we called 
another. That, to me, would seem logical, and it would give the other man a 
chance to get his material in shape, and he could not say he was pitch-forked in 
here too quickly. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think that is the situation. 

Mr. Irvine: It may not be. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, witnesses are at the disposal of the committee, but 
we cannot rush our work. I would think that we shall have to judge for our- 
selves as to whether or not Mr. Christiansen is ready. All we know is that 
there were certain charges made, the merits of which none of us know, but they 
were of such a character that it did not seem that we could overlook them, and 
we are giving the earliest opportunity for their consideration. 

Mr. Irvine: I think that is proper too, but I think if the witness indicates 
the calling is so sudden that he is not ready we should give him another day. 


Mr. Mayuew: Would he not have his material before making the 


» statement? 


The CuarrMAN: You have not seen the material Mr. Irvine? 
Mr. Irvine: No. 


The Cuatrman: If we are not ready we will, of course, finish what we have 
started. 
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Mr. Irvine: That is the main thing that I have in mind, that we should 
finish what we have started before we call any other witness. 


Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commisisoner, Combines Investigation Act, recalled. — 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. McGregor, I would like to ask you to refer to paragraphs 8, 9, and | 
10, all of which come under the heading of price agreements, and I would like to 
ask you for the sake of the committee if you will relate your remarks there to 
the commodity bread? Tell us if you can how it works when it comes to that — 
particular commodity?—A. An effective agreement on a commodity such as 
bread is pretty difficult in any event because of the number of bakers in the field, 
but when you get a few bakers who have a very large part of the volume there 
is more danger of a price agreement. When there are indications of a sharp — 
increase in price or a general increase in the price of bread that looks as if it 
might have been the result of-a concerted action, it is our job to find out some- 
thing about it and that is what we have done. I indicated inthe latter part of 
the memorandum that since decontrol we have been watching to see if there are 
any indications of agreement and we start off frequently on the basis of unusual 
prices. That gives us our cue. While it is true we have done that since decon: 
trol, in the case of bread we started before decontrol. As a member of the — 
prices board I knew, early in August, that the wheat subsidy was coming off some 
time in September, so in advance of that we started our inquiry to see if there _ 
was any likelihood of a price agreement developing and whether there was a 
possibility that we might head it off if it was under way. There was justification 
for our action because I had learned as much as two years before that, that the 
bakers had it in mind, or some of the bakers had it in mind, to get together and 
advance the price as soon as the wheat subsidy disappeared. : 
The CHarrMan: What year was that? 


The Witness: That was in the spring of 1946. That suggestion came to 
me from a conversation with an officer of one of the associations with whom 
I discussed the general question of competition. He agreed absolutely that 
price competition was an essential. part of a competitive system. But when 
at the end of the discussion we turned to bread, he referred to that as a peculiar 
industry and said that it would be necessary for the larger baking companies — 
to get together, when the wheat subsidy came off, to decide whether the advance 
would be 1 cent or 2 cents a loaf. Having that in mind, when there were 
indications that the wheat subsidy was going to disappear, we took it upon 
ourselves to find what the bakers had in mind and if they were proposing to. 
act on that earlier suggestion. In answer to your question as to what we do- 
about suspected price agreements, and in particular reference to bread, that 
is what we did there. It was an inquiry that extended all across Canada to 
find out what they were doing and later, on September 15, when the subsidy was 
removed, we took more active steps to get more of the records of the companies 
to see what they had been planning to do. It is difficult to get a unanimous 
agreement on prices in a commodity such as bread. The chain stores did not 
advance their prices to the same extent as the others nor did they advance 
them at the same time. Take the recent advance in Toronto, the advance was 
not made on the same day by all. I think you will recall that on the Monday, 
two weeks ago today, one of the baking companies announced an increase. 
The next day a lot of others followed the same prices. There is where you 
get your follow-the-leader type; but it may be advance by agreement. It is 
a matter not only of finding whether they have an agreement but it is a matter 
of getting documentary evidence to prove the agreement before we can take 
the case any further, and our task in that connection is an exceedingly difficult 
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one. We have the evidence in many of the cases we ate working on now, and 
we have very substatial documentary evidence of the fixing of prices. I should 
not go further than that— 

| Mr. Jounston: Do you always have to have documentary evidence? 

; The. Witness: To prove your case in court, I am pretty well satisfied that 
you have to have documentary evidence. 

___Mr. Jounston: There might be evidence of a combine without documentary 
evidence, might there not? 

_ _ The Wrrness: There might be but it is exceedingly difficult to prove its 
existence on the basis of the testimony of the men engaged in it. If you are 
going to charge them you cannot-bring them into court and I have found too 
that there is a substantial discrepancy between the oral statements made and 
the documents which we have found. 


By Mr, Merntt: 


_  Q. Could I ask you this question? You said in the bread business there 
‘was considerable competition but then you went on to say there were a number 
‘of large bakers which narrows down the industry. Is the pattern after the 
‘war the same as before the war or are there more large companies and fewer 
small companies than there were?—A. I think some of the large bakers have 
‘extended their operations, but in some cases that is not true. I am thinking 
‘of one large company controlled by one of the flour milling companies which is 
no longer controlled, at least directly, by the milling company and is more or 
less independent now. 
i Q. Would you say the general pattern was the same as before the war or 
different?—A. Pretty much, but I think there is a tendency on the part of the 
arge baking companies, and I am guessing at this, to have a larger proportion 
of the business. My impression is that there is some tendency in that direction. 
Mr. Dype: Mr. McGregor, would you go on to paragraph 11? 


i ,° By Mr. Winters: 

: Q. Before you go on to 11, I would like to check up on one point, a statement 
‘in paragraph 9 dealing with the misleading concept that actual cost plus a fair 
profit equals a reasonable price. In view of the fact this precis deals with the 
term reasonable price so often I wonder if Mr. McGregor would care to suggest 
what the definition of reasonable price might be?—A. I have tried to eschew 
the word from my vocabulary. I cannot tell what a reasonable price is of any 
commodity. The elements of cost change from day to day. Fifty cents for an 
‘item may be described as being a reasonable price one day and 50 ecnts may 
“not be reasonable the next day because some competitor has forced it down. 
‘I have seen the definition that a price is too high if it can be lowered, but 
‘usually prices are lowered, not necessarily because of reductions in cost but 
because some of the other sellers are selling at reduced prices. 

| Q. Is it not a fact that the concept in business of a price usually arises 
out of cost plus a fair profit?—A. Yes, but I was trying to point out this 
morning that costs are not always necessary costs. ‘s 
~  Q. I am just wondering about the statement saying that it is a misconception 
that actual cost plus a fair profit equals a reasonable price. Are you not pretty 
“much in line with that?—A. Yes, to find out what reasonable costs are is Just 
as difficult as to find out the reasonable price because cost only differs in that 
mit is on another level. 

'— Q. Therefore while it may be correct in some instances to say that reason- 
able price is cost plus a fair profit it does not hold true in all cases? Is that 
‘fair? You would not say that was a general misconception would you? I am 
ust wondering if, in normal business parlance it is competent to eall that a 
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misleading concept?—A. I think it is a misleading concept. T am perhaps — 
giving a personal opinion in saying that. ae 


By Mr. Pinard: : 

Q. You say you cannot give a better definition of price; would you be 
able to say what a fair profit is?—A. It is just as difficult there, and perhaps 
more difficult. 

Mr. MacInnis: If you cannot say what a reasonable price is how do you 
justify there in the subsequent line the words “unjustifiably high prices”? 

Mr. Winters: Yes. 


The Witness: You will note there I have said, “an apparently unjustifiably 
high price”. 

Mr. Irvine: You cannot properly speak of a reasonable and just price 
maintained through an unjust and reasonable system; is that it? 

Mr. CLEAVER: You cannot resist the temptation, can‘ you? 3 

Mr. Irvine: I will not press for an answer to that. 

The Wirness: Thank you. : 


By Mr. Dyde: . : 
Q. Now, Mr. McGregor, may we go to paragraph 11, price leadership; and 
would you in the same way relate that to bread?—A. What I have said already I 
think relates to price leadership and its relation to bread. I think it may be 
impossible for us in the Combines Commission to do much about the price leader- — 
ship program. But I think there may be a lot of things which appear as price — 
leadership which are perhaps based on a combination at the bottom; though you 
might have difficulty in establishing that. But now, to get back to this question 
of price leadership, I think that one remedy which could be applied is to let the 
public know what the circumstances are. And I cannot think of any better 
medium of letting them know than through this parliamentary committee. 
There is difficulty in dealing with that. Then there is the problem of no com- 
petition merely for the time being. But your price leadership is not a fixed kind — 
of thing like a combination in agreement; somebody may break away from it~ 
very readily. You cannot. prove the offence as easily in a price leadership 
case as you can in the price agreement. Perhaps something else could be done 
about it, and one thing I think of now is publicity. It may invite into the 
field some others who are more independent in their way of doing things; — 
and that is quite possible in the bread field, and the bread baking industry. 
The industry is one which is comparatively easy to enter. To enter it on a 
big scale means a tremendous investment, but you can set up a small baking 
establishment and charge your own prices; and they may be very effective — 
in selling under price leaders. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. What total volume of bread business would you need to have to be in 
@ position to practise price leadership?—A. I cannot answer that question. q 
I do not know. ; 
Mr. Mayuew: Is it not a fact that price leadership does not necessarily — 
come from the larger bakers? May it not come as well from the smaller 
bakers, particularly in the case of a downward trend? 
The Wirness: The smaller plant or company can do a lot of damage, ~ 
damage to the industry, but perhaps a fine contribution to the public. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Is this price leadership confined to cities with large populations like. 
Montreal and Toronto?—A. No, I think not. I think even in the small com- 
munities one leading concern could set the lead and the others would follow; 
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but we cannot force people to compete. All the Combines Act says is that you 

must not make arrangements that would keep you from competing. I think 
that in itself is a pretty effective method to use in a price leadership program. 
Where a price leadership system is in operation one thing that could very well 
be considered is the freer entry of products from other countries; at any rate, 
lower tariffs could be considered along with a lot of other related matters. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. Of course, we are not going to import bread from other countries? 
—A. As far as bread is concerned, I do not think that would be feasible. 

; Q. No. The fact of the matter is, Mr. McGregor, that. as far as your 
department is concerned you have no effect at all on the increase in the cost of 
living unless there are monopolies, unless there are increases in the prices of 
commodities; is that not right?—A. Unless there are monopolies or combinations. 

Q. Or agreements; it all means the same thing—A. It all relates to 
conibination or monopoly. : 

Q. The fact of the matter is your department, notwithstanding the brief you 
presented—your department may be concerned very largely with someone who is 
selling away under the price, some organization that is selling away under the 
price in order to throw other people out of business; and the result is it is not a 
case of increase in price, it is a case of lowering prices to get other people out of 
business. You are dealing with monopolies. What this committee is dealing 
with is excessive increases in the cost of living which have occurred within a few 

months which may not be related to monopolistic control or anything else. It 

is a case of just something that has happened, so that your department itself 
has very little to do with the whole increase in the cost of living which this 
committee is supposed to be investigating; is not that true?—-A. I have indicated 
in my brief— 

Q. We have your brief stating that—A. As I stated, as far as this problem 
is concerned— 

Q. —that you could do nothing about it?—-A. No, I have not said that. 

In the long run maintenance of competitive conditions is going to prevent high 

prices, and it may be that non-price competition has been responsible for high 
price increases. 
~ -Q. You have no proof of that? 
Q. Certainly. 


By Mr. Cleaver: : : 


Q. What about the agreement to maintain the end price for the product? 
Have you any suspicion of that among bread retailers; or, have you any instances 
where the large baker would stop supplying bread to the retailer who does not 
maintain the end price?—A. That is the problem which comes up under the next 
heading, under retail price maintenance. The question put to me was with regard 
- to price leadership, but now you raise the question of retail price maintenance. 
As I indicated in the brief it is complained that attempts have been made by 
bakery companies to require retail dealers, including chain stores, to sell the 
‘bread that is made by these bakers at prices fixed by the baker. 

Q. And on failure to do that they do not get their supplies?—A. That is the 
charge; sometimes it may not be a requirement, and that penalty may not be 
visited on them. At other times it is merely a suggestion of price; as I said this 
morning, it may be merely a label, putting the price on the wrapper itself. That 
“may have something of that effect. Agee 

Q. Well, in your opinion is there any justification for attempting to maintain 
the price on the market for bread. I do not want to labour the thing, but we 

are on bread. Do you believe there is any justification at all for maintaining the 
end price2?—A. The same situation applies to all these other commodities to 


A. That is my job, to search for the proof. 
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“ which we have been referring, but for the moment we are speaking more — 
particularly of bread. I think it is highly undesirable that that practice should — 
be permitted. I think something should be done about it. We are doing some- - 
thing. And I think this committee as it. develops will find itself very much 
concerned about the problem, and it may be that they will be able to prevent 
any extension of it or any continuation of the practice which is now in operation, 
if it is in operation. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. But, Mr. McGregor, you say, if it is in operation; is it in operation? 
—A. I cannot tell you that until we complete our inquiry. ae i, 

Q. Quite. You say we should condemn it if it is in operation, but if it is 
not in operation we have nothing to condemn; and we have no proof here that 
it is in operation?—A. But I understand you are calling certain representatives 
of the bread-making industry before the committee. 

Q. Then, of course, whatever is done is problematical. We do not know 
that these things are happening?—A. I am suggesting that this is one direction 
in which prices can be unreasonably enhanced, and I suggest that this com- 
mittee may be able to find out whether or not such a practice has been permitted. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think we should let Mr. Dyde continue. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I think I covered largely the questions I had wanted 
particularly to ask and I thought in view of the time that I might now, subject 
to what you wish Mr. Chairman, suggest that the important questions that I 
have thought of asking have been asked, and that I might allow an oppor- 
tunity for others to continue the questioning. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. There are two questions which I would like to ask Mr. McGregor, 
if I may. Do I understand the view expressed in the brief this morning, Mr. 
McGregor, to be this: that during the war there was no effective enforcement 
of the Combines Investigation Act and that the policy contained in that act 
-. was largely reversed by reason of the superimposition on the Canadian economy 
of a system of wartime controls?—A. I did not say reversed. The objective 
of the prices board and the objective of the Combines Investigation Act was 
the same; to protect the public from improper prices. When the prices board 
was established it was given such complete powers and such wide powers in 
the emergency period that it could stop high prices just over night. A directive 
could be issued as soon as an undesirable condition was found out. Now, we 
could not take that direct action under the Combines Act. That is not the 
appropriate safeguard for a wartime economy. — - 

Q. Perhaps I was wrong there in having asked you two questions at the 
same time. May I direct myself to one of those questions first. As far as 
the Act itself is concerned, I understand that there was not any rigid enforce- 
ment of it during the war; is that correct?—A. In the first two years we were 
active. I was appointed to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on September 
3, 1939, when war was declared. A very large part of my work from that 
time on was in connection with the board. We had a very small organization, 
and a little later on when the over-all ceiling was imposed, that was in the 
latter part of 1941, our small organization was taken into the prices board 
as a nucleus of the enforcement administration. That means so far as the 
Combines Act was concerned it was not. vigilantly enforced in those years. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You yourself were in the Wartime Prices and Trade Board adminis- 
tration, were you not?—-A. From the first. 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. When would you say that enforcement of the Combines Investigation 


Act was resumed?—A. I would say January 1, 1946, when I withdrew from 


my work as enforcement administrator in the prices board. 

Q. January 1, 1946? Do you say from that time on there hag been serious 
vigilant enforcement of the Act?—A. For the first period our work was perhaps 
more organizational and more an attempt to get the legislation into the shape 
that we needed, and in the late summer of 1946 the legislation that we needed 
was introduced and was passed. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
Q. What staff did you have over the period you have just described ?— 
A. The period pre-war? 
Q. Over the period you have just described to Mr. Fleming, what staff 
did you have?—A. We had during 1946 four officers, I think. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. After the legislation of 1946 you were able to build up your staff as 
you outlined in your brief this morning. I should like to turn to another 
matter. On page 6 you refer to the right of the Combines Investigation 
Commissioner— 

The Cuarrman: It might be better to refer to the paragraph. 

Mr. Fuemine: The very top of the page, paragraph 11. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. You refer to the right of the commission under section 29 of the Act 
to recommend tariff reductions if competition within the country is not providing 
the public with the protection to which it is entitled. We have had certain 
drastic changes made in our law with respect to imports within recent months 


not, it is true, by way of amendment of the customs tariff. I should like to 


ask you if any recommendation has been made by you or your commission for 
changes in the customs tariff since you resumed enforcement of the Act on 
January 1, 1946?—A. In the one case, the dental products case, we did make 
a recommendation for the reduction of tariff on certain items that were found 
there. 

Q. Any other cases?—A. No. 

Q. That is the one instance in which you have recommended a change in 
the customs tariff in the last two years?—A. When the investigation is completed 
then is our time for making recommendations. 

Q. I am not saying there may not be cases yet to come where you will be 
making recommendations arising out of something that may have happened 
hitherto, but the point I want to bring out is that up until the moment there 
has been only the one case where you have to date recommended a change 
in the customs tariff?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I take it you had nothing to do with the recommendations and 
made no recommendations in connection with the changes that were made by 
order in council effective November 17 last as a result of which these res- 
trictions were imposed on imports?—A. No. Our recommendations are made 
as a result of specific inquiry we make into particular industries. 

Q. Have you had occasion since November 17 to receive any complaints 
as to any infraction against the Act with respect to any of the commodities 
on the importation of which restrictions were imposed on November 17 
or since?—A. Complaints since— 

Q. Since November 17 as a result of alleged infractions of the Act with 
respect to commodities the importation of which was restricted by the order 
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in council which came into effect on November 17.—A. I cannot recall now 
any instance of a complaint about those items. 

Q. You have had no complaint, for instance, about the existence of a combine 

in respect to fruits and vegetables?—A. The question arises now about my 
disclosure of the cases on which we are engaged. Our practice has been, as I 
indicated in the last two or three pages of my presentation to you, not to give 
publicity to the subjects of our inquiries. If I am asked a question. “On what 
subjects are you not engaged”, it will not be long before I have to hedge on a 
particular one. I just raise that question. You see my difficulty. 

The CHairMAN: I have been thinking about that matter myself. I am not 
suggesting this is the the final solution, but this committee does want to get 
all the facts. In your judgment would it be a violation of that assignment if the 
committee were given that particular portion of your evidence in camera? 

Mr. Maypanx: No good. 

The Witness: It would not be a violation of the Act for me to disclose. 


The Cuairman: No, but a violation of what you conceive to be a more 
efficient operation of your assignment. 


The Wirness: It could be disclosed only to the members of the committee? 


The Cuamman: The public and everyone would understand clearly, I 
think, that you have cases under way and do not want to disclose your hand. 
It may be my suggestion is not a feasible one, but I am putting it to you. 
It has been one that has been in my mind since this morning. 


The Witness: I think you will know the reason for our attitude on this 
point. I think it may lead to embarrassment to an industry to have us speak 
freely about the cases on which we are working. As I indicated in paragraph 39 
such a course might result in grave unfairness to those whose conduct is being 
examined, since some members of the public may be only too ready to include, 
without justification, that investigation necessarily implies guilt. It is some- 
thing else to give the information in private to the members of the committee. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. I take it when a serious complaint is made you immediately enter upon 
an investigation? You begin an investigation, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that the minute you receive such complaints they are under investi- 
gation? They are under investigation now?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you are not able to disclose who is under investigation now, from 
what you have said before, because the very minute a complaint is made it is 
under investigation. If you have received complaints you cannot disclose what 
the nature of the complaint is.—A. Our practice is not to disclose them. 


Mr. Fieminc: May I say a word on this because I think it is a point 
we may be facing again, and I think we want to have a clear understanding of 
it, and particularly the relationship of the committee in trying to do its duty 
to the problem. I did not ask the question in any sense to embarrass Mr. 
McGregor or the administration of the Combines Investigation Act. I was 
thinking of it rather as leading up to the inquiry we are going to begin to- 
morrow into alleged profiteering in fresh fruits and vegetables. 

We are in this position that we are going to be having complaints put before 
the committee, and in due time perhaps those against whom complaints are 
made before the committee will have something to say in answer to them. That 
is the expectation, at any rate, at the moment. The point that Mr. McGregor 


raises about the public assuming guilt on the part of those against whom a. 


complaint is made is a point, of course, that might be applied to the committee’s 
proceedings. Therefore, I do not think we can attach too much importance to 
that point at this stage of our proceedings. 
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4 I come back to the general proposition that we are here in search of 
‘information. Mr. McGregor is the person in charge of the administration of 
the Combines Investigation Act, and along with the chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board is one of the few individuals who is most likely to 
have information within government circles. I think if Mr. McGregor has any 
information as to alleged profiteering or alleged hoarding in respect of these 
commodities that as long as they are not cases that are progressing towards some 
final report within his department, the time has come, I do suggest, when he 
ought to give us that information. I do not think that Mr. McGregor need feel 
any delicacy about giving the committee that information when he knows that 
tomorrow we are going to be plunged right into an inquiry on this very point 
with the people principally concerned here to make charges and give answers. 
Unless Mr. McGregor has got to an advanced point in his investigation, at the 
point where, for instance, a commissioner is about to be appointed, as one was 
appointed last week in connection with alleged complaints about bread prices 
in the west, I think the committee should have information of that kind. Mr. 
McGregor ought to be a very good source of information. 


Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, I think the question that Mr. Fleming asked, 
taking just that question, was unobjectionable because it clearly cannot point 
at any particular industry. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am not asking names at all. 


Mr. Maysanx: But if one follows it up and asks about several then pretty 
soon we are into the position of Mr. McGregor giving information about investi- 
gations he is making, either directly or by necessary inference. 

It seems to me that any information that he has that would be helpful to 
this committee in its investigations should be given. It would seem to me the 
best way to get information in the way of leads would be for anything that looks 

_ like a serious complaint to be given to the committee counsel at this moment. We 
can determine afterwards whether we want the same information obtained in a 
different way. That would serve the purpose at the moment. 

I would think though that to the question, “Have you had any complaints 
_under the Combines Investigation Act about any of those articles that are under 
restriction by the order of November 17”, an answer yes or no would not point a 
finger at anybody in particular because there are so many commodities in it, 
but if you keep on that way by process of elimination we get to the point where 

“information about investigations is made public. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we will have to point all five fingers at somebody. 
Mr. Maypank: We will, yes. 


Mr. Irvine: For instance, I was thinking of asking the committee to call 
about a dozen of what I would call representatives monopolies in Canada to 
appear before this committee. We are not going to assume they are all guilty 
because we call them. We want to investigate. I do not see that in this com- 
mittee we are in any different position than the commissioner under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. 


Mr. Cieaver: I agree with your suggestion, Mr. Chairman. Mr. McGregor, 
as the head of a department of government, himself must decide as to what dis- 
‘closures he should make and what disclosures he should not make in public 
fashion, because after all I take it that he should maintain a high standard of 
probity in the trade. If that is the way he feels about it I think we should 
respect his conclusions, but I think we should get all of the information and get 
it in camera. 


Mr. Merritt: It seems to me that if Mr. McGregor being here before us 


does not, either in camera or in public, tell the committee of any evidence that 
he has of hoarding or anything of that nature, then unless we discover it by 
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ourselves, by our own detective efforts during the course of the inquiry, we challd 
be bound to bring in a finding of fact that there is no combination causing an_ 
increase in the cost of living. “If we have no evidence on it whatever that must 
be our finding. That is the position we are in. If Mr. McGregor and nobody — 
else brings forward any evidence that must be one of our findings. 


Mr. Fremine: I should like to comment on Mr. Cleaver’s suggestion Tae 
in camera proceedings. I want to preface it by saying that I think we are very 
much indebted to Mr. McGregor for the very enlightening brief he has read to 
us this morning. It has been exceedingly instructive to all of us, but unless we- 
are going to follow up the questions asked up to the present time by seeking 
available evidence, direct evidence such as may be in his possession, then I am— 
afraid the day has been devoted largely to an academic study. 

Now there are, of course, limits. No one would suggest for a moment that 
Mr. McGregor should ‘be pressed to give information or evidence with respect 
to a case which is approaching a point where action is about to be taken. I 
would not say the case must be.sub judice. I would say even if it is close to being 
sub judice, I do not think the committee would wish to insist the information be 
given in public, but whatever we ask Mr. ‘McGregor to give in the way of specific 
information which may be in his possession, we are not at all interfering with. 
Mr. McGregor in the discharge of his responsibilities under the Act. The com- 
mittee will take the responsibility, not Mr. McGregor. The committee will 
take Mr. McGregor’s responsibility off his shoulders in that respect. 

With respect to this suggestion of holding in camera sessions, we may 
encounter this suggestion again, so I would say, for my own part, I would want 
a very clear case, a compelling reason for this committee sitting or receiving any 

evidence in camera. The reasons for this I think are perfectly obvious. If ee 
do hear some evidence in camera at the request of some people and you hear 

evidence concerning other people in public, I believe the committee could rightly 
be accused of the grossest kind of discrimination. ‘ 

Not only that, but one of the reasons assigned by the Prime Minister in ask-— 
ing the House to appoint this committee was that, whatever benefits could be had 
from the full glare of publicity relating to profiteering or hoarding, could be- 
attained, because it will be in the public interest. It will be defeating one of the 
professed purposes of appointing this committee if the committee considers sit- 
ting in camera. 

The ‘CHairMan: I think the committee.will all agree with what you have. 
just said. The ‘benefit of this committee will consist of two things it seems to 
me; first of all, the disclosure of facts, and that disclosure in public. I believe 
that i is very desirable. I think we all agree with what you have said. My reference | 
was with regard to those cases which you would characterize as being sub judice. 
No one on the committee would want nor would the public want any particular 
case which was now being actively prosecuted by the Combines Investigation | 
Act unduly interfered with, because our objectives are the same. It was with 
regard to this particular class of case and this alone that my reference was made, i 
I do not think we are at all at cross purposes. 4 

Our common aim is to get a full disclosure of the facts. If this witness has” 
facts which will enable this committee to deal with its work, it seems to me 
this committee should have those facts. It is just a question of the most effective 
way of proceeding without defeating the purpose of cases now under actual 
consideration or actual investigation by the Combines Investigation Commis- 
sioner, that my observation and suggestion was put forward. The more I think 
of this problem, the more I think that my statement of it is the correct one. i 

Now, with regard to your specific question on fruits and vegetables. As 
you say, we are concerned with that, perhaps tomorrow, ‘and any facts a 
we can get that will assist us in that particular phase of our enquiry are 
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desirable. It may be, I do not know, but it may be that Mr. McGregor is in a 
position to tell us whether or not he has information which will assist us. 
I do not think you actually put that question forward, but I suggest you 
ask the witness specifically whether or not, with regard to fruits and vegetables, 
he has information which could be of assistance. If he answers in the affirma- 
tive, then we will deal with the matter in the event he believes there should not 
be, at this stage, a disclosure to this committee in open sittings. 
Mr. Cieaver: I want to say at once that I entirely agree with everything 
Mr. Fleming has said. He has apparently misunderstood the reason for my sug- 
gestion. My suggestion was made in order that this committee would have all 
.of the facts. Facts which the witness believes he should not, at the present time, 
disclose in public—I do not know whether he has some information which he 
has obtained confidentially which he believes he should not disclose until there 
are proper grounds for disclosing the information, but I thought it was highly 
desirous that this committee should have every bit of available information. If 
he has some information which-he does not feel free to disclose to a sitting of 
the committee in public, we should then have that information in camera. 
! The CuairMAN: The only circumstances under which we would sit in camera 
i Bue be those relating to cases which Mr. Fleming mentioned as being sub 
_judice. 
Mr. Homuru: I thought Mr. Fleming was right in placing the conditions 
_he has placed on the information Mr. McGregor might give. We have to be very 
careful about sitting in camera in this committee, getting information and, 
tomorrow perhaps, having the fruit and vegetable people here; hearing the pro 
and con and having to curb them as to what evidence they are going to give or 
what they are going to say. I am very much opposed to the idea of sitting in 
camera because we will hear Mr. McGregor who will give us certain information. 
These people will appear tomorrow and, inadvertently, someone might bring out 
something which was said in confidence. 
I believe that there are cases, which as Mr. Fleming said, are sub judice or 
close to it; those could be eliminated. Outside of that, Mr. McGregor ought to 
give evidence in public so that tomorrow when these people appear here and one 
faction says there is profiteering in fruits and vegetables and another faction 
says there is not, the committee will be able to decide. We cannot do it by having 
some knowledge received in camera which we dare not disclose. Inadvertently, 
‘it might be disclosed. 
The Cuatrman: I think we are in full agreement with that. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

~ Q. I will put my question this way, then. Mr. McGregor, have you any 
evidence or information as to hoarding and profiteering in vegetables and fruits 
within the past three months?—A. No. 
~ Q. Do I understand none at all?—A. May I add one word? All this 
discussion suggests I have a lot of information about fruits and vegetables.. As 
a matter of fact I have none. All I did, in answering your question, was to raise 
another, whether I should be expected to say what we are not dealing with and 
‘what we are dealing with. I should not like to be put in a position of withholding 
from the public information which should be exposed. [I am a very strong . 
believer in publicity. It is one of the most effective weapons we have in dealing 
with the kind of problems with which we have to deal but, with us, it is a matter 
of timing. 
I do not think those who have read our reports will believe we have kept 
things back. I have heard more criticism that we have gone too far in telling 
the things we know. I am exceedingly keen to help this committee in any way. 
It may be that I can work through the steering committee in indicating, at 
least, the subjects and the information T have. 
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I hope it will not be necessary to discuss cases because, in those cases, I think 
it is most desirable I should retain an open mind as long as I can. It is very 
difficult to discuss them without indicating tentative judgments on the cases which 
are before us. : . 

I would be most unhappy if the newspapers came out tomorrow saying. 
“The Combines Commissioner has withheld information from the parliamentary 
committee.” I am a public servant and ready to do what parliament tells me 
to do. 

Q. I think we all understand that. I want to follow that up with this 
question: have you any evidence or information as to hoarding or profiteering 
in butter?—A. I have none. 

Q. Have you any evidence or information as to hoarding or profiteering in 
meat?—A. There should not have been a pause before meat. . 

Q. My friend Mr. Lesage was saying a word of grace?—A. We have no 
evidence, we have had no complaints addressed to us. Our evidence comes 
after we start investigation. We have not started an investigation in any 
branch of the meat packing industry or of the meat industry. 

Q. In other words, no one has put any information at your disposal and 
invited you to follow it up and investigate it?—A. No, and there is nothing I 
can give. However, you see we have started on vegetables and butter and meat. 
Now, the next question will probably be one on which I have, and then I 
disclose to you at once. 

Q. Are you reading my mind? Just to clear up the record, have you any 
evidence or information as to price fixing with respect to those commodities I 
have mentioned, fresh fruits and vegetables, butter and meat?—A. Those three? 

Q. The ones I have mentioned, fresh fruits and vegetables, butter and meat? 
—A. I have no evidence of price fixing in any of those. ; 

Q. You have been reading my mind. You have sensed I was coming to 
something where the treading might be on more tender ground. Let us leave 
out of consideration entirely a question which is sub judice or nearly sub judice, . 
the alleged price fixing in western Canada with respect to bread and confine 
ourselves simply to eastern Canada. Is there any reason why you should not 

give the committee certain evidence or tell the committee whether you have 
evidence of profiteering, hoarding or price fixing with respect to bread in eastern 
Canada?—A. I do not know whether it will be classed as evidence or profiteering 
or hoarding. We have assembled a lot of information about the practices in the 
bread baking industry in eastern Canada as well as in western Canada. I have 
spoken more freely of that because it has been public knowledge for a long time 
that we have been active in that particular industry. 
I indicated this morning we had not given out the information. It had been 
given out by an officer of the association who informed the press we were 
engaged on such an enquiry. Those things do leak out. A lot of people know 
about some of the other enquiries. All I am trying to do is refrain myself, and 
our organization is trying to refrain, from giving information. 

People who are investigated very frequently inform others that we are active 
in their industry. It comes out in ever so many ways; but, so far as our practice 
is concerned, it is to carry on our work quietly, in private hearings as the Act 
requires and as the Act indicates is the desirable way, and to give full publicity 
when we get to the end. 

Q. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McGregor has indicated there is some information 
he has with respect to bread in eastern Canada. I will leave that now and F: 
Mr. Dyde and Mr. McGregor will be conferring on that. I do not need to go | 
further into that at this particular point, so long as this information will be — 
available to the committee when we come to deal with bread. 

Now, you are familiar, Mr. McGregor, with the other staple items of the — 
family budget which enter into the cost of living index of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, or, let us say more particularly, the staple commodities which 
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enter into the family budget in Canada? Now have you any evidence or 
_ information as to hoarding, profiteering, or price fixing, with respect to those 
other commodities within the last three months?—A. Those other commodities? 
May I ask what ones you are referring to? 
-  Q. I am putting it broadly, as to any of the commodities that enter into 
the family budget, the budget of the average Canadian family, apart from those 
_ we have mentioned which were fresh fruits and vegetables, butter, meat, and 
bread?—A. You are not asking me to indicate what they are? : 
Q. I will, yes? 
Mr. Maysanx: Not at this point, but later. 
Mr. Merritrr: They are at page 48 of appendix 1. 


Mr. Fitemine: Have you got a copy of our proceedings of the committee 
before you, Mr. McGregor? 


The Witness: No I have not got a copy. 
Mr. Merritt: It is in the statistical memoranda, exhibit 1, right at the 
end and it comes under the heading No. 4. 
The CHarrMAN: Page 48. 
Mr. Fiemine: The list begins with milk. 
: Mr. Lesage: Well, that has to do with chain stores. 
Mr. Prvarp: That is a provincial matter. 

Mr. HomvutH: Do not talk nonsense. 

_ Mr. Fiemtne: I do not think we need argue about that, but I have asked 
the question of the witness. 

The Witness: May I have the question again? 

Mr. Fiemine: The question is going to be a general one with respect to 
the commodities on the list? Have you any evidence or information as to 
profiteering, hoarding, or price fixing, with respect to those various staple 
commodities entering into the budget of the average Canadian family? I am 
confining the period to within the last three months because I am thinking of a 
memorable date the three months’ anniversary of which I believe we are 
celebrating tomorrow. Now the first commodity is milk? 

_.. Mr. Cieaver: Do you want an answer to the general question before you 
~ go down the list? 
‘ The Wrirness: We are making inquiries now into some of the items that 
are on the list or the table on page 48 of exhibit 1. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
. Q. Well run down through them and you can indicate yes or no. If you 
say you have investigations under way I will not press the point as I understand 
~- you will make the information available to counsel of the committee and it can 
- be considered at another time. Now milk?—A. Is the question whether we are 
engaged in inquiry now? 
~ Q. The question is this. Have you any information or evidence as to 
alleged hoarding, profiteering, or price fixing with respect to those various 
staple commodities that I am going to read out to you, within a recent period 
and I am taking the last three months? Now the first item is milk? —A. Well, 
would that not disclose at once exactly the subject of our inquiries at the 
present time? 
Q. It will; but I do not see any escape from it if the committee is to do 
its job—A. Is it not possible to give to counsel or to the steering committee 
the information that we have on any of those subjects. As far as bread is 
concerned there is no question about turning over to you the material we have 
that is not being used in the inquiry going on in the west. 
meee | 6211—43 
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Q. I have been very scrupulous and I avoided making any inquiry regarding 
the information Mr. McGregor has with respect to any of the commodities where. 
he says he has information on hoarding, profiteering and price fixing. After all, 
if I may use the expression, we are getting into the meat of this inquiry and 
surely we have to know where evidence of hoarding, profiteering or price fixing 
is to be found and upon what commodities there is evidence of those offences. 
Now, I think the chairman could tell Mr. McGregor that the committee will take 
the responsibility for his answers, for his stating whether he has information 
or has not information on hoarding, profiteering and price fixing with respect 
to any particular commodity. I am not asking him to disclose names or 
specific information but I am asking whether he has information of those 
alleged offences with respect to those staple commodities which enter into the 
family budget of the average Canadian family and I cannot make it any 
clearer than that. 

Mr. Mayuew: Might not the result of answering some of those questions be 
- that instead of expediting the inquiries and gettting some results, Mr. McGregor’s 
giving it to the committee would retard the very thing we are trying to do? 

Mr. MacInnis: I think the position here is rather difficult. I imagine 
Mr. McGregor thinks he is in a difficult position, but it seems to me rather 
strange that parliament would set up a committee, with wide powers—and I 
think the Prime Minister said the powers were unlimited—for gathering informa- 
tion and getting facts if we could not get any facts that are in the possession of — 
another branch of the government whose sole business it is to get those facts. — 
Now I do not know whether we should press at this moment for those answers 
but the matter could be allowed to stand over until Mr. McGregor can have 
an opportunity to talk to the Minister of Justice and then come back. I am 
not saying that we should accept the point of view of the Minister of Justice — 
on the matter when he does come back, but perhaps there might be a change of — 
mind. What I do not like is pressing a person at the moment for an answer ~ 
to a question when he feels his conscience should not allow that in the belief 3 
that it would interfere with his obligations to his work and the organizations — 
which he is investigating. I think however we must be in a position to get: — 
every bit of information available. 

The CuairmMANn: I think Mr. MacInnis has ‘stated what every member of 
the committee feels, that we must get all the facts and that nothing must be ~ 
‘withheld from this committee. Mr. MacInnis, I thought, very clearly has — 
recognized the situation with which we may or may not agree, but it should 
be clearly understood that whether we get it from this witness the committee is 
going to get all the facts, and that should be underlined. I must say I do not 
want to make a ruling because I do not think that is the most expeditious way 
of dealing with things; but to try and help the matter along it did seem to me, ~ 
and I may be wrong, the information based on the question is such that ~ 
Mr, McGregor might not find it difficult to give. I do not know the story as — 
well as he does but I make that suggestion. If Mr. McGregor thinks he would — 
like to reconsider the matter, not because he wishes not to disclose the informa- — 
tion but because he wants more effectively to reach the same object that we — 
all have, we would have to entertain the point of view. It does seem to me ~ 
the question on the surface is not the kind of question over which one should | 
feel there was any embarrassment in the prosecution of duty. I am indicating — 
at this stage quite clearly that we must underline, without reservation, that — 
this committee is going to get all the facts. eae 

Mr. Lusace: In statement number 39 Mr. McGregor said, “I hope the ~ 
committee will not require me to discuss or to give particularssof the cases — 
we are working on or the industries and companies involved. Such a course 
might result in grave unfairness to those whose conduct is being examined—”. 
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_ There is, however, nothing that I can see or read in that whereby we should not 

know or that we are not entitled to know the kinds of commodities. We are not 

asking the names of the companies nor of the industries; we just desire to know 

in what group of commodities those inquiries are going on, and where there is 
snformation which has been received about hoarding, price fixing or profiteering. 


It could only be withheld where Mr. McGregor feels that it would render difficult 
- the continuation of his inquiries or the matter of the work of his department. 


Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps the continuation of the inquiry would not be 


necessary if we got the information. 


Mr. Winters: It does not matter who gets the information. We can imple- 
ment the work of the Combines Investigation Act or it can implement our 
work but I do agree with Mr. MacInnis that for his peace of mind 
Mr. McGregor should be given an opportunity to consult his minister. 

Mr. Cieaver: It is now 5.20 pm. and Mr. Fleming might go on with other 
subjects. I think Mr. McGregor knows how the committee feels. We could 


let him have the evening to think it over and then cover the point tomorrow. 
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Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Cleaver has drawn attention to the fact that it is 5.20 
and that emphasizes the fact that we have got to get to grips with this problem. 
We do not know whether we can have Mr. McGregor again, as we are going on 
into fruits and vegetables tomorrow. 
The CHatrMAN: I think we will have to finish with Mr. McGregor. Now in 
fairness to Mr. Fleming, I think he clearly indicated he was not dealing with any 
matter that was sub judice. 
Mr. Fieminc: No, nor nearly so. 
Mr. MacInnis: I would like to ask, as between Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. McGregor, what they have in mind by sub judice. 
Mr. Fuemine: I am simply asking as to those fields in which he has informa- 
tion. If he says that in a particular field he has information I am not pressing 
-the point. I have not asked him to dig out the information and make it public. 
That is a matter that the committee will have to decide later on. Now this 
matter of Mr. McGregor’s responsibilities to the minister I think invites comment. 
After all, parliament is higher than the minister concerned. Parliament has 
established this committee. The Chairman has said and I think very properly, 
that nothing must be withheld from this committee; the committee is to get all 
the information. Now, where better can we go than to the two officials who 
within the whole framework of government are most likely to have what we 
need; first, the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and second, 
the Combines Investigation Commissioner. Now, surely, that information is to 
be available to us and it is not to be held over for either Mr. McGregor or the 
minister to decide what shall be given by Mr. McGregor to this committee. I 
absolutely take issue, Mr. Chairman, with any suggestion that the course of 
action of this committee ought to be decided as a result of instructions given to 
~ Mr. McGregor by his minister. 
Mr. Cupaver: There is no suggestion of that. 
Mr. Fuemine: Or even by counsel. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we do not want to spend any time bickering. 
I know we want to be fair to every member of the committee, and I try to help 
your position, Mr. Fleming. I do think that your observation, as pointed out 
by Mr. MacInnis, was not completely accurate. I suggest we drop it now and 
then see what you can ascertain from the witness. We will proceed. 
Mr. Fieminc: Can I go on? I was talking about milk. 
The Witness: Mr. Fleming, your question related to profiteering, hoarding 
-and price fixing. 
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+ By Mr, Fleming: bi 


Q. Yes, and price fixing. I am trying to make it as easy as possible for you, 


Mr. McGregor. I wish to make it general at this stage—A. We are not likely to 


receive complaints on hoarding and profiteering. We might receive some with | 


regard to price fixing where the prices appear to have been unreasonable. But 
I do not recall now having received any complaints in the last three months. 
As I said, complaints with regard to hoarding and profiteering are not likely 
to be addressed to us; and with regard to milk, complaints with regard to that 
commodity are not likely to be addressed to us because that isa matter of 
provincial government control. sae 

(. We have had some evidence on that before this committee—A. If we 


had any information about it we would be only too ready to make it available _ 


to the committee. 

Q. As I understand it then your answer is, there has been no information as 
to profiteering, hoarding or price fixing with respect to milk in recent months? 
—A. Yes, 

Q. We have already covered butter; now, cheese?—A. I know of nothing. 

Q. Eggs?—A. No. 

(). We have covered meat; now fish?—A. May I confer with counsel for the 
committee a moment? 

The Cuarrman: Certainly. 

Mr. Homuru: What suckers we are. 

Mr, JoHNsTON: Well, this is a fishing committee. 

The CuHarirman: Order. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. On advice of counsel what do you say?—A. On my own responsibility, 
I recall nothing as far as eggs are concerned. 
Q. Fish? 


Mr. Irvine: We are now on fish. 
By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. We are one step ahead of eggs now, on fish?—A. No. 

Q. We have dealt with bread ; What about flour, do you know anything 
about flour?—A. We are engaged now investigating flour. 
. Does that apply to eastern as well as western Canada?—A. Yes. 
. I overlooked vegetable shortening?—A, Nothing. 
What was that?—A. I replied, “nothing”. 
Lard?—A. The same. 
- Rice?—A. I think not. 
. Rolled oats?—A. Yes. 
You have something on rolled oats?—A. That is included with flour. 
. Is eastern Canada included?—A. Yes. 
. Corn flakes?—A. No. 
Q. Then dry groceries—sugar?—A. No. I believe that is still under price 
control. I am not gure of that. 
Q. Tea?—A. Within three months, no. 
Q. All right then, let us go back a year on that?—A. Yes. 
Q. How far back do we have to go in point of time . 
Mr Irvine: Recent, . 


Mr, FLemine:. . .to encounter this evidence?—A. Over a year. :.. 


Mr. Prvarp: Now, are we going to have to go over all the others and carry 
them back a year too? Have we got to go over the whole thing again? 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Fleming is putting his own questions. 
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— By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. On coffee?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is in recent months?—A. Yes. ¢ 

Q. Cocoa?—A. I think not. 

Q. Salt?—A. No. 

Q. We have dealt with fresh vegetables, what about canned vegetables—did _ 
you say; “salt, no?”—A. Yes. 

Q. We have dealt with fresh vegetables, what about canned vegetables? 
A. Tam bothered about my answer there. I am giving it to the best of my 
recollection. I have been away since the middle of November in Havana and 
since I returned from Havana I have spent most of my time in Montreal and 
Toronto. In the time that I have been in Ottawa I have tried to review what 
had taken place during my absence. I am giving these answers to the 
best of my recollection. I do not recall having received any complaints about 
salt. 

Q. You have some of your staff here?-—A. The two deputy commissioners 
are here. 

Q. Pardon?—A. The two deputy commissioners are here and they will 
assist me. 

Q. I assume that if your answer is not complete according to your 
information they will add to it at- any time?—A. Yes. 

Q. The answer is then on canned vegetables as well as fresh vegetables 
you have no information or evidence of hoarding, profiteering or price fixing 
within recent months?—A. We have not. 

We dealt with fresh fruits, what about canned fruits?—A. None. 

_ What about coal?—A. I think not. 

Pardon?—A. I think not. . 

. Coke?—A- The same. 

> Gas?—A. None. 

* Electricity ?—A. None. 

What about rentals and housing accommodations?—A. They do not 
come under the Combines Act. It deals only with commodities. 


Mr. Prnarp: I thought it covered that. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. What about commercial accommodation? —A. No, we have had none. 
Mr. Pryarp: In the Act, section 2, subsection (d) “enhancing the price, 
rental or cost of article, rental, storage or transportation or” 


The Witness: That relates to the rental of a commodity. 


By Mr. Fleming: | 

Q. Then, taking clothing—I do not know whether it is possible to break 
this down in any way so as to save time in your answering, Mr. McGregor, let 
us take it on the basis of the headings used in the cost-of-living index, what: 
about men’s clothing?—A. Nothing on men’s clothing. 

Q. What about women’s clothing? 

Mr. Homutn: Oh, the new look. 

Mr. Irvine: Nothing on. 

The Wirnsss: Nothing. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. On footwear?—A. Yes. 
Q. Pardon?—A. Yes. 
Q. 
Q. 
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Household furnishing?—A. No. 
Floor coverings; rugs, linoleums, congoleums?—A. No. 
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Q. Other kinds of furninshings, listing here, sheets, blankets, oil cloth and | 


so on?—A. No. 


Q. Kitchen hardware—frying pans, Saucepans, garbage cans, etc.?—A. No. 


Q. Dishes and glassware, including glass tumblers?—A. No. 

Q. Cleaning supplies—ordinary soaps, soap flakes?—A. No. 

Q. Laundry services?—A. The Act does not apply to laundry services. 
Q. Medicines?—A. Yes. 


’ Q. Now I do not want to be unfair. I am trying to keep within the terms 
of the lines we have been following, Mr. McGregor. Medicine covers a pretty 
big field. ‘Can you help us there without being so specific as to embarrass any 
investigation you have under way ?—A. I think it might embarrass the investiga- 
tion we have under way in that field. 

Q. It might?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, don’t you think the previous answers given 
by the witness should be subdivided? 


- Mr. Irvine: How are you going to subdivide a “yes” or a “no”? 
oD 


The Cuatrman: Perhaps the rest of the questions could be put more empiric- 
ally, more specifically. 


Mr. Fieminc: I was trying to keep it as general as possible for reasons 
which we can all appreciate. 


The Wirness: Not any of the items in two, 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Nothing there?—A. No. 
Q. Tooth paste?—A. No. 


Q. Then would you give us your answer as to those if you are free to do 
so?—A. Pardon? 


Q. Would you give us your answer with respect to those?—A. The items 
in two? 


Q. Yes, the items reading taleum powder, tooth paste, tooth brushes, shaving 
sticks, toilet soap, vaseline and razor blades?—A. The answer is no. 

Q. Then under transportation, gasoline?—A. Yes. 

Q. Eastern and western Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tires—A. Yes. 


Q. Eastern and western Canada?—A. Both. 


Q. Tobacco, that is tobacco of all kinds; cigars, cigarettes and cut tobacco? 
—A. No. . ia 


Mr. Fiemine: I guess that covers the list. 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you skip furniture on page 6? 
Mr. Homurtn: He said “no”. 

Mr. Irvine: What about steel? 

Mr. MacInnis: That is not included. 


Mr. Irvine: Does not steel enter into the price of almost every commodity 
we use? 


The Wirness: We have no investigation in the steel industry. 
By Mr. Johnston: | 


Q. What would your answer be in regard to electrical equipment such as 


radios, washing machines and sewing machines?—A. We have “been making 
inquiries into radio tubes and sets. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Radio tubes and sets?—A. Yes. 
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. By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. But not into sewing machines and washing machines?—A. No. Perhaps 
- I should make one qualification under men’s wear. There are certain types 
_ of men’s wear in which we are interested. It is part of our inquiriy into the 

rubber industry. I have indicated rubber tires. There are also rubber coats, 

Ttubber footwear and other types of rubber goods. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I should like to refer to one or two items in Mr. McGregor’s brief and 
ask him questions on them. In paragraph 2 on page 1 you say: 


Under our wartime price legislation the freedom of individual sellers 
to decide their own prices was sharply curtailed. It had to be because 
we were living in a period of serious shortages. 


Do you think that period of serious shortages is now over?—A. It is still 
apparent in some industries. I think perhaps there has been a recurrence 
of it in some. 

Q. And would you care to say whére?—A. In edible oils, for example, and 
controls are still operative there. 

@. Where controls have been removed would you consider increases in 
prices have been due in some part to the shortages?—A. Shortage is a relative 

_ term, more abundant than they were or less short than they were in wartime, 
and it is a nice question as to what particular time the control should be removed. 

-Q. In paragraph 7 on page 4 you give a number of forms in which there 
may be limitations on competitive activity. Can you explain examples of those, 
A, B, C, D and so on? You say: 


Private restrictions carrying the possibilities of public detriment 
may evolve out of the following situations. 


_ Can you give us examples that have come under your observation?—A. You 
are referring to A where we refer to agreements? 

| Q. “Where competitors agree to restrain competition, fix prices and quotas, 
restrict entry to the industry or otherwise restrain trade?—A. Some of the 

_ industries that have been referred to in the evidence I have given in the last few 
minutes are included within that group. 

Mr. FLeminc: Would you mind speaking up? It is very hard to hear when 

you get your head down. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. “Common prices resulting from price leadership”—can give you examples 
of those?—A. I gave one of apparent control of that type, bread. It appears 
_ to be in gasoline. That is the type of thing we have in mind there. 

Q. Then C, “Where competitors are brought under the financial control of 
_ a single corporation or a limited number of corporations”. Can you recall any 
in that regard?—A. A single firm? 

Q. Single firm or limited number of corporations.—A. International Nickel 
_ is an instance. Then there is the monopoly in certain lines of chemicals. 

Q. “Where restrictive arrangements are imposed through exclusive patent 
_ or trade mark rights.” Can you give examples of those?—A. In the report we 

made on Canada and International Cartels there are a number of references 

there. It includes references, for example, to radio. That would be an instance 

of that type. As to the next type, international cartels, there is a more extensive 
reference to the type of industry we have in mind. 
| Q. In paragraph 17 on page 8 you say: 

On the more general aspects of resale price maintenance policy 

y attempts have been made in some provinces to secure legislative sanction 
. for resale prices fixed by an individual manufacturer. 
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Has legislation been passed in any of the provinces for this purpose?—A. 4 

In one province it was passed and it is still on the statute books. In the province 
of British Columbia there is an Act that was passed in 1937, an Act respecting _ 
_ the sale of commodities by retail. The substantive provision of that Act is: ; . 
7 

x 

: 

4 


4. No retailer shall sell or offer for sale in the province any com- | 
modity which bears, or the label or container of which bears, the trade- 
mark, brand, or name of the producer, distributor, or wholesaler of such 
commodity, at a price less than the price, if any, set by the producer or 
wholesaler as the retail set price of the commodity at the time of the sale 
—by him of the commodity to the retailer. 


In the province of Alberta similar legislation was passed but it was repealed. ; 
In other provinces representations have been made by retail trade interests in — 
support of that kind of price control legislation or resale price maintenance 
legislation. i 
Q. Is that Act operative in British Columbia? Was it proclaimed?—A. I _ 

beg your pardon? ; ; 
~ Q. Did this legislation become operative in British Columbia?—A. It was © 
assented to. It is on the statutes now. What actions have been take under it I ~ 
do not know. . 
The CuarrMan: The question was in the Act still in force. : 

3 


The Witness: Yes. . 
The CuatrmMan: He said le did not know whether any action had been ~ 
taken under it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: : 

Q. I should like to refer to paragraph 20 on page 9 which deals with 
mergers. You say: “ 
In the first place, there is a lack of adequate information on the ' 
extent of amalgamations in recent years, the motives leading to them a 
and their economic effects. : 


What is the reason for this lack of information? I assume it is a lack of % 
information in your branch—A. 1-think it is perhaps broader than that. 
Such information, you may recall, was brought together at the time of the § 
Price Spreads Commission Inquiry in 1934 and 19385. Since then there has — 
not been a continuous compilation of the material but within the last year 
we have taken on as part of our work the preparation of that material. As ~ 
I say in a later paragraph it is not yet in complete form, and the information 4 
we have recorded there is only from the published sources. b- 
Q. I am not sure whether you refer to it in your brief, but some little — 
time ago you were very short of staff in the Combines Investigations Branch. — 
Your staff was very inadequate. Have you all the staff required at the present : 
time?—A. No, and the Civil Service Commission has been asked to advertise — 
for .additional applicants. We have been in touch with the Civil Service 
Commission trying to get from their lists of applicants in related fields men 
who would be qualified to work in this field. I am surprised to find that 4 
it is so difficult to get the type of man we need on this particular kind of work, — 
but we have made some additions. We arranged for a chartered oe 
to come on our staff last month, but at the last moment he decided that some 
other field was more attractive. bs 


By Mr. Irvine: 4 

Q. With the permission of Mr. MacInnis I should like to ask the witness 

a question in connection with his taff. I think he indicated this morning~in — 
paragraph 35 that his staff consisted of two deputy commissioners and eight. 
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as { : : 
Berestivatine officers. He further indicated in paragraph 37 that they were 
now engaged in six major investigations. It is also stated in the same para- 
graph that three of the officers are tied up in one prosecution in Toronto 
preparing for the trial of the dental combine case. It seems to me in view 
of what was said in this connection that your staff is wholly inadequate to 
deal properly with the present situation—A. I think it is inadequate, and 
we are taking steps to increase the number. At the same time we do not 
want to build up a big organization afd then try to find work for them, but 
rather as the work is pressing on us we propose to add to our staff. As I have 
indicated, we do not anticipate adding to our staff in a big way. In the last 
-year or so, we did get excellent assistance from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. We got the same kind of assistance from the R. C. M. P. However, 
the first source is not going to be available for very long, as the staff is not 
what it used to be. 

Mr. Irvine was speaking of the three, men engaged in the dental case. 
When the trial begins I think we will have one. of our senior men there 
throughout the trial. There are not three men up there now. I have indicated 
that they have had to spend some weeks in preparation for that case. 

Mr. Braupry: A little louder. 


The Witness: The men who are engaged in that case have not been giving 
their entire time to the dental case. For most of them it has been, as for most 
members of parliament, a night and day job for a long time. I just wanted 
to correct the impression we were sending a very considerable number of our 
staff up to Toronto. 


My. Irvine: I do not think we thought that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: / 


Q. In carrying out these investigations can you engage outside persons 
for the limited period of the investigation?—A. Yes, there is authority under 
the Act which enables us to do that. For one thing, the appointment of a 

special commissioner to make the investigation in the western bread situation 
is of that type, but we can get other types of assistance. We have done 
that during the last year. 

Q. In the light of your experience as the Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act, would you say that the manner in which a product is produced 
and distributed, that is, whether it is produced under conditions of competition 
or monopoly, would be an important factor in determining the price of the 
-product?—A. Oh, unquestionably, the price is determined by the kind of com- 
bination we are examining. Perhaps that is going too far. If there is proof 
that it is a combine, then it is usually a combination which has. control of the 
price of the product. The same is true of the monopoly. 

_Q. Is it invariably the case, where a monopoly or a combine exists, that prices 
are higher than normally would be the case?—A. In my opinion, yes. They may 
be common prices in both instances, but my suggestion is that common prices 
which result from competitive conditions are normally on a lower level than 
prices that are the result of price agreement. 

Q. Is it true there may be monopolistic conditions existing in various parts 
of this country because of the geographical distribution of firms or plants that 
would ordinarily be competitors? For example, if there was one manufacturer 
in Nova Scotia who sold in the maritimes, one in Ontario who sold in central 
Canada and one who sold in the west, are there monopolies of that kind existing 
in Canada?—A. Where one concern, having got a monopoly right across 
‘Canada 

_ Q. In the same industry?—A. In the same industry; it may be, because 
of the expense of transporting the product into one field, there is not competition 
between the one in Nova Scotia and the one in Ontario. 
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Q. Well, would the question of the cost of transportation be the only 
factor entering into the situation? Have information or facts been drawn to 
your attention to show that there are divisions of territory that do not fit in 
with the cost of transportation?—A. If I get your point right, there are, no 
doubt, instances,—I cannot think of specific ones at the moment—where there 
is an allocation of territory; where one group may decide not to enter into the 
territory of another even though it could, by reason of the transportation cost. — 

Mr. Homutu: That does not necessarily mean monopolistic control. : 

Mr. MacInnis: That is a matter of opinion. a 

Mr. Homutu: Of course, I know what your opinion is. E 

Mr. Macinnis: I am not going to compare it with yours. : 

: 


- Mr. Homutu: Do not start at this late diate. 3 
, ae 


By Mr. MacInnis: q 
Q. I have a question arising out of the statement made by Mr. Homuth.- 
Does the Combines Investigation Act concern itself with arrangements or 
monopolistic conditions which may use low prices to destroy competitors 2—A. 
Yes, that would be an exercise of economic power which might very well come 
within the Combines Investigation Act itself, as a monopoly which is operating 
to the detriment of the public, a monopoly which was attempting that for the 
purpose of eliminating competition. ——# 

Mr. Homuru: In fact it may be more serious, Mr. McGregor, than one 
which is increasing prices? 

The Wrrness: It might have that effect in the end. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. But you can and do deal with it before it has come to the stage wher 
it raises prices? You can deal with it while it is lowering prices to the detrimen 
of other. business?——A. Deal with it either under the Combines Investigation 
Act or section 498A which has now been placed! under our jurisdiction. ‘= 

Mr. Maypank: Section 498A of the Criminal Code? 


The Wrrness: Yes, but you have to prove intent to eliminate competition 


By Mr. Irvine: q 
Q. Could such a case be proven at all unless it could be proven that such 
company was selling below cost or at cost?—A. Section 498A speaks of 
unreasonably low prices. & 
Q. Any price that does not show a profit is unreasonable?—A. I dio not 
know. ‘ 
Mr. Homuru: No, I think we should have it clearly understood. Mr. 
McGregor, you could have a very vicious monopoly which would set out 0 
cut down prices and, perhaps, not charge certain of their costs against theil 
product ‘and so on so that, ostensibly, it does not look as though they are losing 
money on their cost price. Actually they are. If the department thoroughly 
investigated them, they would find that they were losing money and they were 
doing it for the purpose of eliminating competition. $ 
Mr. Irvine: I have no doubt they are doing that, but supposing you have 
a very efficient corporation which, by virtue of its enlarged output and. efficient 
management, can sell cheaper than any ordinary small competitor. It doe 
not try to put them out of business but, in the very process of competition, it 
wipes everyone out. What are you going to do about that? 


Mr. Homutu: That is efficiency. - 
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Mr. Irvine: That is what competition does; it makes its own monopoli 
Mr. Homutru: In other words, let the government own everything 
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By Mr. MacInnis: 

—_Q. It is almost six o’clock. What would you say is the dominant tendency 
in industry. Is it towards competition or is it towards combination and 
- monopoly? 

_ Mr. Merritt: I think that is far afield from this enquiry. 
The CuamrMan: Shall we argue that tomorrow morning? 

; Mr. MacInnis: The witness did not say he did not want to answer that 
question. It is a perfectly reasonable question because we are talking here 
about competition and we should understand why it is we have to pass laws to 

prevent combinations. Surely, if the tendency were towards—I am answering 
this question myself—if the tendency were towards competition, a law against 
monopoly would not be necessary. 

Mr. HomutH: We pass laws against murder, too, and if there were no 
_laws against murder, there would be a lot of dead people. 

F The CHatrMan: I suggest we have the argument as to the judgment after 
_we have all the evidence. 

Mr. MacInnis: You had better let the witness answer it now because I 
will ask it tomorrow. 

The Cuairman: The witness has indicated he desires to complete an answer 
to Mr. Fleming’s question. 

The Witness: Mr. Fleming asked a question this morning about the 
citation for one case. 


Mr. Fiemine: It is on page 14, paragraph 29 of the brief. 

The Witness: The first case is referred to as, “Re Combines Investigation 
Act and Section 498 of the Criminal Code’, and it is reported in (1929) 
2 D.L.R. 802, at pages 809 to 810. 

On the next page we referred to the decision in the Supreme Court in the 
_Yeference, “Re Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act”, which decision 
_was modified in part by the Privy Council on appeal. The Supreme Court 
_Teference is (1936) 3 D.L.R. 167. The Privy Council decision is reported in 
| (1937) 1 W.W.R. 333. 

; Mr. Fremine: You have not got those in the official report series? 
The Witness: I have not the reference here. 


__~ The Cuatrman: The meeting is adjourned until eleven o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


__ The committee adjourned at 6.00 pm. to meet again on Tuesday, 
February 17, 1948. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, February 17, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon, Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, 
Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K-C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance, 


On motion of Mr. Maybank, 
‘a Ordered,—That the following corrections be made in respect of the evidence 
given ‘before the Committee on Wednesday, February 11, by: Mr. K. W. Taylor, 
Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, as reported in the printed record, 
Viz: 
. “Page 62, paragraph 3, line 2, between the words “constantly” and “between” 
“insert the words “changing; and that price relationships”. 
: “Page 63, second paragraph from the bott6m, line 5, substitute “1935-39” 
for “1985”. 
“Page 65, 9th line of paragraph 6, for the words “the index of 1945” substi- 
_ tute the words “an index of 145”. 


Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, was 
— Yecalled and further examined. 


Witness retired. 
__-Mr. George B. Christensen, National Director, Food Division, Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada, was called, and sworn. 


| - Witness was briefly examined and the Committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to 
_ meet again at 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
presiding. 
_ _ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, MecCubbin, 
_ Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mer HE, A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 


Mr. Christensen was recalled and further examined. 


| He filed: 

. Exhibit 3:—Letter to Mr. George Christensen, Toronto, from E. L. 
_ Urquhart, Timmins, Ontario, dated February 13, 1948. 
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In the course of Mr. Christensen’s examination, Mr. William S. Jamieson, — 
Food Merchandising Consultant, Toronto, having asked permission to make a_ 
statement, the was called and sworn; and having made his statement, he was 
briefly examined. meter re 

The Committee then reverted to the examination of Mr. Christensen, Mr. — 
- Jamieson also answering questions. a 


Mr. Christensen filed: eee 4 
Exhibit No. 4: Invoice No. B 28919, dated January 28, 1948, from Ottawa 
Fruit Supply Company, Limited, to Mr. Hupman, in the amount of $15.00. . 
At this stage, it was agreed that the witness (Mr. Christensen) who had 


- been called on short notice, should be allowed some time to prepare his evidence 
and that further examination be deferred until the next sitting. . 4 


On question of procedure it was also agreed that hereafter all matters which, — 
in the opinion of any member, should be inquired into, would, in the first instance, 
be brought to the attention of the Steering Committee. = 

At 5.30 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, 

February 18, at 4.00 p.m. 
R. ARSENAULT, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
February 17, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11 am... The Chairman, 
~ Hon. Paul Martin, presided. ( 


The Cuairman: The committee will come to order, please. 
_ Now we will finish with Mr. McGregor pursuant to arrangements made 
yesterday. 
Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, there needs to be a correction made in the 
_ minutes. I would move, seconded by Mr. Fleming, that the following correc- 
_ tions be made with respect to the evidence given before the committee on 
_ Wednesday, February 11, by Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and 
_ Trade Board, as reported in the printed record, viz: 
- Page 62, paragraph 3, line 2, between the words “constantly” and 
“between” insert the words “changing; and that price relationships”. 
Page 63, second paragraph from the bottom, line 5, substitute 
“1935-39” for “1935”. 
. Page 65, 9th line of paragraph 6, for the words “the index of 1945” 
substitute the words ‘‘an index of 145”. 
E The CuarrmMan: It is moved by Mr. Maybank, seconded by Mr. Fleming, 
that certain corrections be made in the minutes of proceedings of February 11; 
~ is that agreed? 
_ Mr. MaciInnis: Whose evidence is being corrected? 
The CHairMan: Professor Taylor was the witness. 
Mr. MacInnis: It is being done at his request? 
The CuHairMan: He asked that the text be revised. 
| Mr. Maypank: It covers just one or two little slips that occured some place 
_ between the witness and the printer. 
Ee ~The Cuarrman: Are there any complaints, Mr. Fleming? 
Ie Mr. Fiemine: I was just looking this over. This is the first I have seen of it. 
| _ These look to be textual amendments and in order. 


The Cuarrman: Agreed. 


he Mr. F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, 
_ recalled: . 


By Mr. Irvine: 

el Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions, if I may. I may 
| take it, Mr. McGregor, that as Commissioner of the Combines Investigation 
| Act you are what might be called an expert on the legislation. You would know 
| it pretty thoroughly. You described the intent of the Act and the powers 
| conferred, in your brief. Is there any other legislation other than the Combines 
_ Act which might be used to check combines or monopolies?—A. Section 498 of 
_ the Criminal Code, and Section 498A are important in that respect. I suppose 
7 
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one might consider tariff legislation as having an effect one way or another, | 
reductions in tariff may bring in competition from outside the country which — 
would make competition within the country more lively. 

Q. Since you have raised the point, would tariffs have much effect on a — 
cartel which had a complete international monopoly on a commodity?—A. It 
might or.it might not. If a cartel had. as part of its program the allocation of 
quotas and quantities to certain countries at certain prices it might be that even 
if the tariff were reduced nothing would be gained. : 

Q. And they would still have the power to impose their will on the countries — 
affected?—A. That is right. : 

Q. In your report, Canada and International Cartels, you were instructed — 
to and you did make certain recommendations to what further legislation was _ 
needed to safeguard the public interest, did you not?—A. Yes. a 

Q. Did the 1946 amendments to the Act provide sufficient power to investi- 
eate all types of offences which relate generally to prices, unfair trade practices, — 
production and distribution policies or to competition, or the undue prevention | 
of competition?—A. Not sufficient to cover everything that is referred to as 
unfair trade practices. Unfair trade practices may or may not be considered 
under the Combines Act. In many cases they are dealt with in provincial ~ 


legislation. But as far as the type of combination that is defined in the law — 
itself is concerned, I think the 1946 amendments have given us an Act which ; 
is pretty effective. It can and should be made more effective than it has been ~ 
to prevent: the kind of detrimental combinations or monopolies that are referred 3 
to in the Act. . 3 

Q. Well, have you power to investigate these improper practices listed 
elsewhere than in the Combines Act; for instance, those listed in the sections ~ 
of the Criminal Code, to which you have referred?—-A. No. Unfair advertising, q 
for example, is a trade practice which is not within our jurisdiction. Other : 
sections of the Criminal Code relate to other unfair trade practices—we have ~ 
no responsibility for action relating to them. 4 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. Might I just say with reference to that question that you say, unfair — 
advertising trade practices—you may not be able to answer this question—but, 
has the Department of Trade and Commerce any organization which does ~ 
investigate that?—A. The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission, which ~ 
was appointed in 1985—that legislation is still on the statute books—has the @ 
responsibility in connection with that. The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce I understand is taking over certain responsibilities in connection with the ~ 
administration of it. 


Q. Do you know whether they have any organization which actually deals © 
with the matter?—A. I éannot give you any exact information on that. 
3 ; ; 

By Mr. Irvine:.- ; ‘ 


Q. I take it from the statements you made in your brief that there is no ; 
legislation in Canada outlawing monopolies per se?—A. No, the provision relates 
to ‘a monopoly which operates or is likely to operate to the detriment of the public. 7 
You asked if the legislation was sufficient, and you referred to the cartel report. ~ 
Many of these other types of offence relating to cartels cannot be dealt with e 
effectively under the Combines Act as it is now. That is the purpose of the — 
international conferences in which we have been engaged during the last 18. 
months or more; to see if the different countries of the world, nearly 60 of them 
were represented at Havana, will not co-operate in agreeing upon a charter and 
establishing an international trade organization which will assist in preventing 
practices which may have harmful effects on the expansion of international 
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4 trade; it would be designed to remove barriers to the free flow of trade between 


nations. I think something effective will be done there. The Canadian government 


has supported that to the limit. And as I said in my statement, I am not too 
_ free to comment on what is being done because it is still a matter of eonsidera- 


tion in Havana. 

Q. As the Act now stands there are definite limitations?—A. Limitations, so 
far as dealing with fair trade practices, yes. 

@. You also stated that the teeth which sprouted from the Combines Fair 


~ Practices Act, by which it would have been possible to make a combine “cease 
and desist” their unfair practices, were drawn; that is, it was declared ultra 


‘- a 


vires by a competent court; that is so, is it not?—A. I did not use that language. 
Q. No, you did not use that language; I am using it myself. I am using 
my own. 


Mr. Fiemine: It is much more florid and picturesque than a civil servant 
normally uses. 


Mr. MacInnis: It is American. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. The theory of that particular legislation was that it would have presum- 
ably given you greater powers, but it was ruled out?—A. You are referring to 


- section 14 of the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act? 


Q. Yes—aA. That would have given power to the commission administering 
the Act, and it did for two years, to pass on particular agreements or proposed 
agreements; and if the commission considered they were not against the public 
interest it could recommend their approval by the governor in council. At 


_ that time several organizations which had been under investigation under the 


Combines Act approached the Dominion Trade and Industry Commission to ask 


for approval of their agreements. No such approval was given, probably because 


the legislation was submitted to the courts for decision as to its constitutionality 
—that was shortly after, in the latter part of 1935. 

Q. Then it is true to say, is it not, that the Canadian people have no 
control, no effective control over monoplies; that they must submit to an invisible 


_ government which has sufficient power to circumvent the policies of our demo- 


cratic government? 


The CuHatrmMan: Mr. Irvine, you are not suggesting that the government 
of Canada is invisible? 


Mr. Irvine: I am referring to a different aspect of government. 
Mr. Firmine: You are not suggesting that the government of Canada 


‘is democratic. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


The Wirness: I cannot agree with you that the public is without protection. 
I think that under the Combines Investigation Act there is protection and that 


it is being exercised and that it can be more effectively exercised. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I am speaking now of monopolies as such?—A. That relates not only to 


_ combinations but to monopolies as such. In section 4, of the Combines Investiga- 
_ tion Act, or rather in subsection 4 of section 2, the Act says:— 


(4) “Merger, trust or monopoly” means one or more persons 


a» (a) who has or have purchased, leased, or otherwise acquired any 


control over interest in the whole part of the business of another: or 
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(b) who either substantially or completely control, throughout any par- 
ticular area or district in Canada or throughout Canada the class or 4 
species of business in which he is or they are engaged; ¥ 

é 
. 


and extends and applies only to the business of manufacturing, producing, | 
transporting, purchasing, supplying, storing or dealing in commodities — 
which may be the subject of trade or commerce: Provided that this sub- — 
section shall not be construed or applied so as to limit or impair any right ~ 
or interest derived under The Patent Act, 1935, or under any other — 
statute of Canada. a 


« 
: pr 
- That does not complete the definition of an illegal monopoly; you have ~ 
also to read the last part of subsection (1) of section 2, which says:— ; 
which combination, merger, trust or monopoly has operated or is ~ 
likely to operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, 4 
whether consumers, producers or others. : ; 
a 


between the 1919 legislation and the 1923 legislation. In the 1923 legislation — 
there is no such power of regulation. 4 
Q. And you have not been able under the Act to eliminate monopolies ?— — 
A. The Act does not seek to eliminate monopolies as such. : 
Q. Let me put it this way. You have not been able under the Act to make 
a monopoly cease and desist from improper practices?—A. I do not think that — 
can be said either. I think most monopolies are aware of the existence of the — 
Combines Act. Two’ or three of the cases that we are working on now relate 
to the monopoly aspect, and as I have had occasion to, learn in recent years most 
of the single firm monopolies—there are not many of them—or these monopo- ~ 
listic groups, are very much aware of the existence of the Combines Act, and ~ 
do act with the knowledge that this legislation may be brought to bear on their 
particular practices. * 
Q. I have no doubt they are aware of that. I imagine that the would-be ~ 
criminal is aware of the policeman but that does not stop-him if he can get — 
away with it, and he very often does. ; . : 
The CHainrman: That is a matter for argument. : 
Mr. Pryarp: I do not believe Mr. Irvine will want to turn this committee 
into a political forum. I should like to know in what way this is going to help ~ 
our’ inquiry, this type of questioning. = 
Mr. CueAver: You certainly do not stop crime by passing the Crimin 
Code but you provide for adequate punishment. . 
Mr. McInnis: I think the purpose of Mr. Irvine’s question is to find out the — 
adequacy of the legislation under the Combines Investigation Act. That is not — 
a political forum or political in any. sense. 
Mr. Prnarp: The type of questioning gave that impression. 
Mr. McInnis: It might have given you that impression, but we cannot be 
responsible for the impressions that you get. 
Mr. Lesage: May I interrupt for one moment? 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Mr. McGregor, would it be right to say that the passing of any law by 
parliament forbidding the association of interests which usually would form a 
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_ mnonopoly or cartel would infringe on the rights of the provinces regarding 

_ property and civil rights?—A. The 1919 legislation was definitely found to have 
infringed on provincial rights. 

; Q. For that very reason?—A. Exactly. 

ie Mr. Irvine: That is a part of the point I was bringing out. That certainly 

limits your power to deal effectively, lack of that legislation. 

. Mr. Lesace: Would you speak louder, please? 


_ Mr. Irvine: I was pointing out that was one of the phases I was bringing out, 
_ that legislation was nullified on constitutional grounds. 
Mr. Lesage: Well, what is the use of discussing that? We are not here to 
change the constitution. 
Mr. Irvine: We are here to find out whether without that power the Act is 
considerably limited in its powers to deal with the problem at hand. Surely that 
__ is a permissible observation, and it may be possible from such an inquiry we 
_ may find some other methods of strengthening the legislation. . 
The Witness: May I suggest that the power to issue cease and desist 
_ orders may not be as effective as the present legislation, which is of a general 
~ character—on this ground, that, if all the organization is going to do at the end 
- of an inquiry is to tell people they must not do it any more, there may be 
_ encouragement to others to go ahead with the same practice since no penalty is 
_ attached to the commission of the offence. Therefore I think it would be very 
much less effective merely to have an organization tell people not to do it any 
more. I think a case brought in court, prosecution and conviction, has more 
effect in inducing business groups to comply with the legislation than any cease 
and desist orders that could be issued. The other sounds well. You have put a 
_ stop to one thing at once, but I do not think it is as effective. 


wee. By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. McGregor, you say prosecution and conviction, but what about 
_ the ease of prosecution and acquittal?—A. That does cramp our style. We 
have to look to the courts. If the courts say that certain practices we have 
brought before them are not offences in the particular circumstances then 
_ business will be guided accordingly. If they are not illegal according to the 
interpretation of the courts then they are not illegal. 
Q. Is it not a fact that the effect of the harm that may ensue on acquittal 
on a prosecution is so great that generally speaking you are disposed to prosecute 
only in very glaring cases of guilt?—A. That has been the practice, yes. 
% Q. Because you do not want to take a chance on prosecutions where 
acquittal is going to result—A. We have taken chances. 
F Q. I dare say, but generally speaking you do not take very many chances? 
_ —A. No, and I do not think we should. I think we should be pretty well 
satisfied. 
Lo Q. I am not criticizing. I simply want to bring out that fact because 
I think it is a factor in policy that applies to perhaps more than your com- 
mission.—A. Of course, it is not my decision that prosecution should be taken. 
I merely submit the facts to the Attorney General of Canada and the Attorney 
General of the province, and it is the decision of those authorities and not mine. 
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By Mr. Irvine: 


. Q. In any case I suppose you would admit that imposing a penalty when 
a corporation has been found. guilty will neither abolish the monopoly nor make 


them cease and desist.—A. The imposition of a penalty does do that. May 


ca 
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I use a homely illustration, the parking of cars on the street. If the law is 
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not enforced then people will park in no parking areas, but when the pink : 
tickets appear then people observe the law, and perhaps they are more inclined. — 
to observe the law when the third ticket has been issued and there is a penalty 
“imposed. It is like radio licences. Many people do not renew their radio licence _ 
until they see the list of people who have been fined so much for not having _ 
radio licences. Then there is a stream down to the post office to get their 
licences. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Mr. McGregor, what would be the situation in a case where you had 
got a conviction if the firm or party convicted proceeded immediately with — 
the same practices?—A. My experience is they have not done that, and again © 
I do not think Canadian business men normally would do that. I have found 
that the practices have ceased when there has been a decision of the court 
clearly brought down that those practices were illegal. We have checked from — 
time to time on the cases we have had earlier. I think we should do more of : 
that, and it is on our program that we should, but as to the cases I have 
ehecked I have found that the practices have ceased. They.may not cease 
forever. Some of the same people who were before the courts twenty years ago 
have appeared before the courts fifteen years later. It does need continuous 
application of the kind of treatment that we are authorized to give. 


d 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. They may. find a new way of doing the same thing?—A. We will have ~ 
to take that on then. : 

Q. Punishing a monopoly for unfair practices will not restore balance in 
competition. I presume you will be interested in trying to prevent occurrences ~ 
rather than to merely punish them for allowing it to occur—A. A very large ~ 
part of our work is-of a preventive character. I would very much rather head — 
off an organization from practices that may amount to an offence under the Act 
than to have to use the more drastic treatment that the Act provides for. 

Q. Am I right in assuming that the best method you have of preventing 
these occurrences of violations of the Act is by exposure to public opinion, and — 
I presume that would mean that you count a good deal on shaming them, as it 
were, into proper action?—A. I do not think there is anything more effective — 
than publicity in preventing operations of this kind. I think many business 
organizations fear publicity much more than they would be concerned about 
any monetary penalty that might be imposed. 

Q. In your experience did you ever find a monopolistic corporation that, ~ 
although a legal entity, had a soul and could feel shame and feel a sense of 
responsibility?—A. Yes. Perhaps corporations have no souls but I have found 
that heads of corporations have souls. erat ae 

Q. Oh yes, but the corporation is the thing you sue, not the heads of ~ 
corporations.—A. But it is the heads of the corporations who determine their — 


policies. 


*~ 


¥ 

By Mr. Fleming: e 

Q. Excuse me a moment. Is Mr. Irvine correct in saying in effect you ~ 
prosecute only the corporation? Do you not prosecute the directors as well in 
cases of this kind where they are parties?—A. There is power to, and on occasion BY 
individuals have been included. (. 

: 

By Mr. Irvine: = 

: . : ° 5 é, ee 

Q. I am speaking of your action against corporations in particular. In @ 
your experience investigating monopolies have you ever come across a corpora- 

tion with ‘a conscience? ‘ 
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. Mr, CLEAVER: Would you repeat that? 
Mr. Irvine: I was asking if he had ever come across a corporation with a 
conscience. 
Mr. Cueaver: It is only the C.C.F. party that has a conscience. 
Mr. Irvine: It is good somebody has one. I am not asking this facetiously 
although it may sound that way. I merely want to say that without a conscience 
_ a corporation cannot be shamed by any act of public regulation. 
: The Wirness: I do not want to be put in the position of defending corpora- 
tions or monopolies, but I do think in fairness to them it should be said that 
the corporations that I have had to deal with have had as heads, and their 
managements have been, people of conscience. Sometimes conscience is pretty 
elastic. Perhaps I have said enough. 
Mr. Irvine: I think that is right. 


Mr. Winters: Would it not be just as fair a question to ask if you have 
ever run into a corporation without a conscience? 


My, MacInnis: You had better not ask that. 
The Wrirness: Some of them do stretch it a bit. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Can you indicate how you proceed to reintroduce competition when you 
find it has been eliminated by a monopoly which you have no power to stop? 
—A. I do not think we have come across a situation of the single-firm monopoly. 

- They are not as many as some people seem to think. 
= Q. There would not be room for very many.—A. There are not very many 
but there are some ways of dealing with the merger type-and the monopoly type. 
_ One way, where there is a monopoly in Canada, is the introduction of competi- 
_ tion from outside Canada. That may have a lot to do in restraining a Canadian 
-monopoly from acting to the detriment of the public: There are other ways 
in which that relief can be applied, other ways that we are examining as possi- 
bilities, but I think the one I have indicated can be a very effective one, where 
_ there is a tariff, and where there is not an international cartel that controls the 
allocation of territory. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Taking all kinds of monopolies and mergers into consideration have 
they increased or decreased in Canada during the past ten years?—A. Monopo- 
lies and consolidations? ; 

Q. Monopolies, consolidations and mergers?—A. And price agreements, that 
kind of thing? 

Q. Yes.—A. We did say something in the cartel report. I have a copy of it 
here. It is on page 56, where we say, 

be. National combinations or monopolies and international cartels are 

related aspects of the tendency towards concentration of commercial 

control which has been a characteristic of modern industry and which is, 

in some cases, the result of technological processes making for large scale 

operations. 


I think there has been a world wide tendency towards that, perhaps not as 
| marked in Canada as it has been in some other countries. When you speak of 
| price agreements, the increase in them, I think there has been quite a little 
- development in that direction because of the considerations I mentioned yester- 
| day. The companies which were brought together during the war period are 
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continuing, not all to prevent competition, but some of them are inclined to 


think they should be free to do what government did. They are following — 


the example of government. The danger there is that it means, instead of the 
kind of control you had in wartime, government of industry by government for 
the public, there may be a tendency to supplant that by government of industry 
by industry for industry. 

There is a tendency. We have made special efforts to deal with just that 
type of situation. If you will refer to the documents which we were discussing 
yesterday afternoon, I indicated that in most of these commodities we were not 
interested—I should not say not interested—we had no complaints in recent 
months and we had made no investigations in recent months. One reason may 
very well be, and it is a fact, that competition is working in most of the fields 
which are indicated in the four or five pages to which we referred yesterday. 


Mr. FieminG: The items in the cost-of-living index 
The Wirness: Yes. 


Mr. Homutu: The amalgamation of industry does not necessarily mean 
monopolistic control, The amalgation of industry would very often be for more 


efficiency and, certainly, you cannot say that the amalgamation of industry — 


means monopoly; that is the position Mr. MacInnis takes. 

The Wirness: May I make a fuller answer to the question which has been 
asked? I referred only to price agreement and the existence of competition. 
You were speaking also about mergers or consolidations and acquisitions. I 


should like to bring to the committee’s attention some of the results of the work © 


to which I referred in the brief yesterday concerning consolidation. 
In 1934, the price spreads commission published information—in 1935— 


about consolidations from 1900 to 1933. I have made a table in which those 


figures are embodied. It shows, in the first thirty-three years of the century, 


374 consolidations and the number of concerns ‘absorbed numbered 1,145. Now, | 


we have continued that work pretty much on the same basis. We have excluded 
acquisitions in the extractive industries such as oil drilling and gold mining, 
but it does not make very much difference in the comparability of the two 
tables. 

We show now that the number of acquiring companies amounted to 222 
against 374 in the earlier period of thirty-three years. In the thirteen year period 
since 1934 there have been 222 acquisitions. Those figures are based as the other. 
records are based, on the published reports of the companies. For that reason 


it does not show 1947. The annual reports are not yet available. There were — 
222 acquiring companies in the thirteen years and 299 acquisitions in that period. — 
In the earlier period, 1909 and 1910 were years which were marked by a ~ 


merger movement, there were as many as 51 concerns absorbed in 1909 and 112 


in 1910. When you come to the present period, there has been some increase. — 


In 1946 it has reached as high as 63 firms acquired by 40 acquiring companies. 
The yearly average for the period 1934 to 1946, thirteen years, is 17 acquiring 
companies and 23 acquired companies. In the thirteen years preceding 1934 
the yearly ‘average was 22 and 59. ; 


Now, you are asking if there was a trend in that direction. It has been 


continuing but is not as marked as it was in the years 1928 and 1929 when you 
had 145 and 149 companies acquired. It was higher than in 1946, when you 
had 63. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. That would have to be considered in relation to. the number of companies ‘ 
in existence?—A. And another consideration should be, too, the total assets of © 
_ the corporations which were acquired. I am giving you this in a rather tenta-— 
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’ tive way. Our material is not complete, as I indicated in the brief, but it does 
- give you some ‘answers to the questions in which you are interested; that is the 
information we have at the moment. 
| Q. Mr. Homuth made a statement that mergers were not, necessarily, 
“monopolies nor were they for the purpose of getting monopoly. Is it not your 
experience that mergers tend towards monopoly?—A. Some of them, and some 
- of them do not. Some of them do not acquire enough to give them control of the 
market and they are still subject to competition from other mergers and other 
independent units. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. But, if they merge enough?—A. Even if they do become monopolies, it 
is not an offence under the Act. It is an offence under the Act if they act in 
certain undesirable ways, if they act to the detriment of the public. 

Q. You have laid considerable emphasis on the need for maintaining a 
certain measure of competition. I think the Act regards competition as being 
_ the chief means of preventing the wrong which a monopoly may do; is that not 

right? You feel if competition is free there is not much danger of a monopoly 
. doing much harm; is that not so?—A. Yes, but I want to make clear we do not 
consider that competition is appropriate in all instances. We do not want two 
_ telephone companies competing with each other and, therefore, we have another 
_ type of control, control by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Q@. You are progressing then, Is not monopoly the natural evolution of 

free private enterprise through competition? 


’ 


Mr. Homutu: I would not agree with that. 
Mr. Irvine: You could not answer it. 
Mr. Homutu: I could answer it, but not to your hking. 


-_. The Wrrness: I do not think it is. I would rather write you a long treatise 
than attempt to give an answer offhand. . ; 
Mr. Irvine: I do not ask you to answer anything you would rather not 
~ answer. 
j The Cuarrman: I think it is desirable in a committee such as this that 

very great latitude be permitted. It is my desire to permit it. I think most of 
- your questions have been proper. However, I do suggest there is a type 01 
question which, if we avoid, we are likely to make a more searching enquiry. I 
-am not saying any of your questions are out of order. I am not suggesting 
that. I think you will understand what I mean. 
: Mr. Irvine: I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, in order that I might ask 
the next one which I am going to ask. 

The CuarrMANn: I am not stopping you. 


- ™ 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I think the point will perhaps, be more clear now. I believe the tendency 


~ has been, in a competitive society, for the most efficiency, to gradually get rid 
of the least efficient; either absorb them or drive them out of business. 5o, 
- the tendency has been for larger and larger corporations and that tendency 1s still 

"persisting. There are many cases, I presume, where efficiency demands that? 


z Mr. HomutH: That is human progress. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


—- _Q. Human progress, all right, I am quite willing to admit that. Efficiency 
demands that there be great centralized industries such as we have today; that is 
the tendency? Now then, since competition has brought that about, how can the 
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restoration of competition, if that were possible, abolish the monopoly that 


exists in, by and through the competitive system? I ask that question because, sir, © 


if it cannot be done, there is not much use basing an act on it. There is not 
much use looking to it for the solution?—A. Now, may I have the question? 

Q. How could the restoration of competition, if that were possible, abolish 
the monopoly or control the monopoly if you do not wish to abolish it, which 
exists in, by and through competition itself? ; 

Mr. Lesacr: The first thing to do would be to find out whether it is true 
monopolies exist by and through competition. 

Mr. Irvine: It was for that reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Lesage: You made that statement. 

Mr. Irvine: If that is not true, according to the witness, I pass on. I think 
it is true in fact. 


Mr. Maysank: I believe, Mr. Chairman, the question is more an argument 


than a question. In any event, I do not think it is one which should be directed 
to the witness. It is quite appropriate as a question propounded in political 
argument, but for a civil servant to be asked to declare on the wisdom or on the 
efficacy of the Act he is called upon to administer is not, I submit, proper. It 
would be a proper question to his minister. This witness is in the position of 


having been given an act to administer and, as to the reasons for the act he is — 
like the people in the Light Brigade: It is his not to reason why. It is none of | 


his business whether it is a good act or a bad act; his business is to administer it. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I asked the question because I had read that most excellent report of — 


Mr. McGregor’s in which he deals with this question in a very broad way. I also 
noticed in his statement yesterday, if I am not mistaken and he will correct me 


if I am wrong since I am speaking from memory, he did indicate there is a _ 


tendency and has been a tendency towards increasing the size of corporations, 


mergers and combines for a long time, and that tendency still persists. I under- _ 


stood that was the pith of his statement?—A. There is also another tendency 


towards more active competitive conditions.. I think one factor, even since. 


the war, is that many of the younger men who have come back from the war 


have engaged in independent industry, started up their own small concerns. — 
One of our responsibilities is to see that the larger concerns do not make it 


impossible for them to enter, or make it impossible for them to continue their 
operations. 


Q. I might follow that up but I do not think I had better. I do not suppose 


you know of many returned men who have gone into the steel producing 


business or into aluminum or railroading? 


The Cuarrman: Do you not think, Mr. Irvine, that we are a little far — 


afield there? 


Mr. Irvine: Well I will not go into that. I will drop it there and go into 
something more direct. 


The CHamman: Mr. Harkness has a question. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. This discussion on monopolies, it seems to me, has been of rather a 
general character and in order to get some idea of how important they have been . 
in our economy, and therefore in raising prices, which is the matter we are 


trying to get at, I wonder if Mr. McGregor could answer me this? Leaving out 


of your consideration what is generally known as a natural monopoly, such as — 


the lighting of a town, and also monopolies based on patents, how many mono- 
polies have operated to your knowledge in Canada in the Jast ten years?— 
A. Single firm monopolies? 
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; Q. Yes, say. monopolies in the distributive trade or the manufacturing 
_ trade—A. I do not think there have been any in the distributive trades. 
Q. Then I would submit the total effect of monopolies on raising prices 
in our economy has been rather negligible?—A. As far as the single firm 
monopoly, I think so, but there is always the possibility. On paper one can 
speak about the advantages of monopoly, for example the advantage of large 
scale production. I think sometimes there is an exaggeration of their efficiency. 
_ I think, for one thing, any monopoly which attains that position is in danger 
of becoming inefficient because there is not sufficient pressure on it to keep 
costs down and to keep operating efficiently. The element of imagination or 
venturesomeness is very frequently lost and that is a very important factor 
_ in the protection of the public in the matter of high prices. 

Q. I think the part we want to get at is what effect monopolies have on 
raising prices and the economy generally. As I understand your answer, in the 
last ten years you have had no monopolies in the distributive industries. What 
do you say about the manufacturing industry?—A. In two or three cases that 
we are examining, as I have indicated in the brief, the monopoly element enters. 

Q. Can you give us any indication of the number of cases of monopoly 
in the manufacturing industry in the last ten years?—A. The cases in which 
we have made examination might number a dozen in the last ten years but it 
is not all single firm monopoly. I think the other is just about the same kind of 
thing, where you have two or three companies which have what we refer to as 
monopolistic control. That is the same thing. 

Q. What would you say has been the degree to which monopoly has entered 

- into our general economy? Would you say it entered in 5 per cent of the cases 
or 1 per cent of the cases or what would you say?—A. I do not think I could 
give you any figures. I would like to be more exact in any statement. 

Q. At any rate, I understand from your answer that it has been relatively 
small?—A. I do not think, as far as the work of this particular parliamentary 
committee is concerned, that the single firm monopoly is a question to which 
you would have to give a great deal of consideration. 

. Mr. Fiemine: Just to follow up that question by Mr. Harkness— 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. MacInnis has the floor. 


Mr. MacInnis: This has relation to Mr. Harkness’ question. Mr. McGregor, 
when the report “Canada and International Cartels” was tabled in the House 
_ in 1945 there was a press release tabled with it. That release was prepared by 
_ the committee which prepared the report. I have not got the release with me 
but I have an excerpt from it and I would like to read it. 
| The CHAirnMAN: Is that the report of the present Chief Justice McRuer? 
Mr. MacInnis: This is what is called the McGregor Report, Canada and 
International Cartels. The press release had this in it and I say it was tabled 
along with the report itself. I have a clear recollection of it because the report 
was tabled following a question I asked of the Minister of Justice:— 

The report discloses that in the two decades between World War I 
and World War II restrictive trade agreements of private interests 
flourished and spread; and that in so doing they (a) limited production 
and impeded the most efficient use of world resources, (b) raised or. main- 
tained certain consumer prices, (c) restricted the import and export of 
certain commodities, (d) restricted the use to which certain commodities 
might be put, (e) nullified external trade policies in certain respects, 
(f) resisted technological advances in certain fields, (g) created patent 
pools or monopolies covering wide fields of endeavour, (h) assisted the 
formation of private industrial empires which tended to supplant govern- 
ments in the determination of certain national commercial policies. 
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Is that a fair estimate of the findings of the committee in this report? 

The Wirness: We were referring there to international cartels and I think 
that is a fair description, but the efforts that are being made to meet that inter- 

national situation are as I have described them. : 
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By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I have a few more questions and I would like to finish. Has the 
-removal of controls provided greater opportunity for private restrictive arrange- — 
ments affecting trade?—A. I think in many instances it has and in many ~ 
it has not. I think in many industries and trades the ceiling prices were — 
regarded as also the minimum price. The reaction was this—it is a fair price 
fixed by the government so why not take it, and I think you will find in many 
decontrolled items there has been a marked decline in prices for that reason. 

Q. Have any actual instances been found where the removal of controls 
has been followed by such restrictive arrangements as might affeet prices? 


The Cuarrman: Would you repeat that question again? 


et Sn 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. Have any actual instances been found where the removal of controls 
has been followed ‘by such restrictive arrangements as might affect prices? 


_ A. In our annual report that was tabled recently, you will find on page 4 
several instances referred to:— 


Following the suspension, in January 1947, of price ceilings under 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board orders on a wide range of commodities, 
several instances of common action to increase prices by firms in the & 
same industry or trade were disclosed. In one instance it was reported 
that a number of manufacturers in one locality had accepted as a guide 
im increasing prices a minimum percentage advance over the prices 
prevailing under the price ceiling. In the preliminary inquiry which was _ 
made in this matter it was represented on behalf of the manufacturers — 
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concerned that the prices of products made by them were not the same, 
and that their discussion of price increases was an extension into peace- 
time conditions of a method of joint representation developed in the 
period of emergency price control. As no conclusive evidence was found 
that the arrangements were of the type contemplated by the Combines 
Act, it was decided to postpone further inquiry and to re-examine — 
conditions at a later stage in order to determine whether the industry 
is subject to the competitive conditions which its members claimed were — 
prevailing. : 


Dleakvl seo 


_ In the subsequent paragraph, I will not read it, we described what was done 
in industries where we had reason to believe that something might be wrong. 
We take our cue either from uniform prices, or uniform price increases, or 
unusual prices that indicate there may be combination at the bottom. — 
Wherever we find that type of thing it is our cue, and we proceed to apply the 
act, But again, we have to get evidence that they have done these things. 
It is not sufficient for us to think, we have got to get proof before we can take _ 
action. Even though we do not get proof it may be that the effect of investiga- 
tion will be salutary. It is a warning, if you like, and it is preventive action. 


_ Mr. Dyps: Just for the record would you mind identifying the report from e 
which you just quoted? : oe 


The Wiryzss: It is the Annual Report of Proceedings under the Combines : 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1947. . 
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; By Mr. Irvine: 
4 Q. In order to arrive at the cause or causes of price increase for any one 
commodity such as say bread, would it not be necessary to examine any increase 
in the price of any commodity or service which might enter into the price of 
_bread?—A. That we have done where there are indications of uniform prices or 
unusual prices which seem to indicate a monopoly. That is what we have done 
in dealing with bread. I told Mr. Fleming yesterday that we have been engaged 
in an inquiry into the flour milling industry. 

_ __ Q. I am asking that because we have mentioned bread and other foodstuffs 
which we will probably inquire into in detail and it was to have information 
with regard to that inquiry that I asked the question. If we are to arrive at a 
“proper solution must we not find all the costs that enter into the price of bread 
which would imply perhaps investigation into many of the monopolies which 
“seem to be a long piece away from the table. 


Mr. Fremine: Why would Mr. Irvine confine that to monopolies? 


By Mr. Irvine: 


5 Q. I do not confine it to monopolies, I mentioned them as an example 
because we have been speaking mostly about them—A. We engage in inquiries 
wherever we find indications of combination to fix prices. That is our part in 
the picture, and yours—well it is not for me to suggest what the course of the 
parliamentary committee should be. - 
Q. All I wanted was your opinion as to whether it was not necessary to 
‘Inquire into all the costs that go into bread as well as the price paid for wheat, 
“or wages to the baker, and so on? Gasoline might be a factor in the price of 
bread?—A. Of course, if you do that, the inquiry will be rather a prolonged one. 
‘We made an inquiry into the bread baking industry in 1931 and the report did 
‘go into a lot of those elements, but it took months to produce. 
 Q. Let us follow it a little further then. Yesterday afternoon Mr. Fleming 
went though a list provided by the Bureau of Statistics as a basis for computing 
the cost of living and you had indicated that you had suspicions of certain 
industries in regard to price increases. I was wondering whether in connection 
with the wider investigation you would be prepared to say whether you had 
found aluminum to be a monopoly?—A. Do you mean a detrimental monopoly? 
— Q. No, I am now speaking of just a monopoly.—A. No. Do I take it you 
are going through a companion list to Mr. Fleming’s? I just want to be 
prepared. | 
__Q. Yes, I have a companion list of a wider field. I understand on page 34 
of the report on cartels that you referred to aluminum as a monopoly ?—A. Most 
of the cases we referred to here in the cartel report are referred to as inter- 
national cartels. We have dealt with some of them in a more particular way. 
Some of them are listed here. In the case of aluminum we have not made any 
inquiries to any extent. We gather information wherever we can as we are 
going on with all our work but we have not made any specific inquiry into the 
aluminum industry. 
— Q. I am not asking you whether aluminum has violated the law, I am asking 
you whether you think it would come under the term monopoly, or would it be 
a cartel, or would it be just an ordinary small company?—A. We included here 
some examples of cartel arrangements. 
_ Q. Yes?—A. But all cartel arrangements are not offensive. 
| Q. I am not suggesting they are offensive; I am just asking you that 
question: would you say that nickel is a monopoly?—A. In Canada, yes. 
___ Mr. Lzsacu: Would it be fair if the witness could have Mr. Irvine first give 
a clear definition of what he means by “monopoly”? ; 
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Mr. Irvine: The witness has already given that definition to which I have 
not taken exception, and I assume that it stands. 
Mr. Lesace: I think the witness has indicated two types of monopoly. 


Mr. Jounsron: Yes. There is that kind of monopoly which results in 
efficient operation and production and thereby achieves lower cost, and the 
witness has also indicated other types of monopoly which exploit the pubhie. 
I quite agree with Mr. Lesage there should be some definition as to how you 
apply your terms. I have no objection to your asking the question at all, but 
I agree with Mr. Lesage that there is a difference between the two types. 


Mr. Irvine: If the witness wants to distinguish as we go along that is all 
right with me; but I will not, as far as I am concerned. 


The Cuarman: I think we are concerned with those monopolies which 
do have an effect on price increases. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: You mean a detrimental effect? 
The Cuarrman: A detrimental effect, yes; would you agree with that? 


Mr. Irvine: I do not know the ramifications of these various types, whether 
or not they affect prices; for instance, whether or not it is going to affect the 
price of bread or the price of canned fruits. But who shall say they do not? 
That will be for somebody else to say. 


Mr. Homurn: Would you mind naming three or four of these monopolistic 
controls which are detrimental? We have not heard about them here. 


Mr. Irvine: I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman, if from a list I have here 
the witness would go over them as we did over the list yesterday and indicate 
which amongst them through the inquiries made by the commission they have 
reason to suspect of being unfair or affecting prices. 


Mr. Jounston: That is fair enough. 


The Witness: In many of these cases we have been seeking’ information 
without starting any type of formal inquiry. Perhaps you could not even call 
it a preliminary inquiry. We are eathering information which we hope will 
enable us to determine whether we should go on any further. And on all of 
these subjects we are assembling all the information we can which relates to 
our particular part of the problem. We do not bother with technical things, 
we start in on the monopoly aspect or the combination aspect to see if we can 
get any evidence bearing on that. ; 


Mr. MacInnis: That is the routine part of your work in that branch? ] 
The Wrrness: Yes. 


Mr. Mayuew: Perhaps it would be a good thing if Mr. Irvine would indicate 
to you a monopoly which might be increasing the cost. That might be very 
helpful to you if he were to do that. If that is what he has in mind we might 
as well do it. It may be a long step forward. 2 


Mr. Irvine: I was going to go over a long list of products and companies: 


Mr. Mavuew: As long as it is for the purpose of giving Mr. McGregor names 
and information. - 


| Mr. Irvine: Only if he has information that this committee should have 
with respect to that. I am not trying to hamper in any way. I am trying to 
facilitate the investigation which is going on. It may be assumed, Mr. Chairman, 
that all prices are in some way related and that the price of bread may be 
affected by a very remote price in other commodities, and that we ought to know 
if there exist in Canada monopolies which are violating the law, or which there 
is reason to believe are violating the law. We should know who they are An 
order that we might have further examinations of them. I have mentioned 
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aluminum and nickel, I am going to go on. There is acetic acid, one of the 
“most important chemicals in industry. Is that a monopoly? Have you done 
any investigating for that industry? 


The Wrrness: What information we can get we have put together. May 
I just refer for a moment to one point, which I thought I had made sufficiently 
clear in my discussion yesterday, although possibly I did not. It was disclosed 
that we had made inquiries into different items in the cost-of-living index. Now, 
that is not to be taken to mean that we have evidence of detrimental combines. 
It merely means that we are trying to find out if there are such combines. I think 
of two of the items that we mentioned yesterday, tea and coffee. Now, it 
‘should not be taken that because we have made certain inquiries into those 
fields, therefore there must be something wrong. We are trying to find out 
whether there is something wrong. If, as we carry on with a case, we find that 
there is no evidence sufficient to justify going further, we drop it. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


— Q. Take the evidence you have received as a result of your inquiries up to 
the present time and which you mentioned yesterday; if this information relates 
to hoarding, profiteering or price fixing it would be of use to us?—-A. I think I 
indicated that very little of our work relates to hoarding or profiteering; 
although there is one section of the Act which refers to the limiting of production 
that may be hoarding. The same thing with profiteering; but again, that may 
be the result of price agreement, Generally, the kind of thing which is referred 
to us is price agreement, or unreasonable prices which suggest there may be price 
agreement at the bottom. 

@. And you only have general information as to price agreement?—A. I 
do not think we have evidence of price agreement. That is what we seek; we 
think that there might be price agreement at the bottom of some uniform prices 
Or uniform price increases. We start off without evidence. That is our job, to 
find out if there is evidence of it. 


Q. But you do receive complaints from people?—A. But that is not 
>vidence, of course. 


~ Mr. Homuru: This committee is doing a good job lowering the cost of living 
n this country. , 


|) Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I have explained to the witness that he would 
10t be expected or asked to reveal any information which might be harmful to 
My investigation which he now has under way. I am merely asking that in 
egard to these commodities that I mention here that the witness will give us 
he same answers, or answers comparable to those which he gave yesterday in 


espect to another list which was offered by Mr. Fleming; and, I hope that that 
sin order. 


The Cuairman: What I think we should keep in mind, Mr. Irvine, is that 
e have the immediate job of trying to find out the cases of price increases. It 
obviously difficult, unless one knows the full range of your questions to know 
actly what is sought. I think I should say we should try in so far as it is 
umanly possible in. questioning to keep that objective in mind. It may be that 
swe get further evidence in respect to specific commodities, a lot of these general 
lestions may have a more particular bearing, or they may be found to have no 
paring at all. That is a matter of evidence. But I do suggest—I do not want 
| restrict you at this point—but I do suggest that we should bear in mind that 
Ww immediate objective is generally to find out the number of circumstances 
(at lead to high prices, and I do suggest we should keep that in mind. I had 
bt wanted to restrict your questions at this stage, but I know that you will 
lar that in mind. 
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Mr. Irvine: I was trying to, Mr. Chairman. I imagine that if we knew 
exactly where the root of this thing lies we would. be able to forgo a lot of this 
questioning. The real point of the matter is that we do not know where to look. 
We have to try to find the proper place to look. That is why I am asking these 
questions. ; . 


The Crtaraman: I should have thought the witness in his general statement, 
in paragraphs 12, 138 and 14, pretty well covered that field. There he suggests 
—if you want to pursue the general question in a fruitful field of exploration— 
specifically bread, in respect of retail price maintenance, price agreements, price 
leadership and that sort of question which would perhaps bring us down to the 
practical situation more directly. . 

Mr. Irvine: Well, in asking some questions here about certain commodities 
the witness might say whether ‘any investigation has been made in respect to 
them or whether the company which manufactures the commodity practises 
price leadership or is regarded as a cartel, monopoly or whatnot, as he goes along, 
so as to meet the requirements of the questioner, much in the same way as he did 
in dealing with Mr. Fleming’s questions yesterday. I do not wish to pursue a 
course which is not acceptable to the committee, Mr. Chairman. If this is not 
going to help us find what we want, let us stop. I thought it might. If it does 
not— ; 

Mr. Jounston: I think, Mr. Chairman, that if there are any monopolies as 
Mr. Irvine indicates which are detrimental to the public, that is a different thing 
and probably one of the things we want to get at. If the witness would point 
out any monopoly which appears to be detrimental that might be a place where 
we could extend our inquiry, but, generally speaking, the term “monopoly”, J 
think, is rather too widely applied. 

Mr. ‘CLeaver: I think too, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Irvine should direct his 
questions in a more definite fashion. You see, there are monopolies in the field 
which are highly competitive. For instance, take the soft drink field. The Cocs 
Cola company has a monopoly on Coca Cola, yet they are in a field which is 
highly competitive, the soft drink field. Take aluminum if you like. Aluminum 
extends now into the housing field. So also does copper. If aluminum has i 


monopoly I suggest that it is not in an exclusive field but rather in a competitiv: 
field. And I think Mr. Irvine should distinguish between monopolies which have 
an entire field, and monopolies which are simply monopolies with respect to ont 


type of product in a competitive field. 


Mr, MacInnis: I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Irvine stated he was aski 
questions or trying to elicit information similar to that brought out yesterda 
by Mr. Fleming; and that being the case I think the questions should be ask 
in a simpler way. That is, the information he wants from Mr. McGregor. 
was not a question as to whether there was a monopoly at all. It was a questi 
of whether there were any complaints or any investigations into certain com 
modities. That is the way it appeared to me. j 


Mr. Fremina: Yes, of hoarding, profiteering or price fixing. It is not Fr: 
question whether there is a monopoly or a monopolistic tendency as such. It i 
a question of whether there are such conditions that hoarding, ‘profiteering 0 
price fixing have existed. $ 


Mr, Irvine: That was my point. I may not have asked my question it 
the proper legal form, but that was what I was aiming at. t 


The Cuarrman: I am not going to hold you down to putting questions i 
legal form, but it did seem to me your questions were with regard to monopolié 
fe such and not with regard to the specific purpose for which we are gatherec 
here. + 
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Mr. Irvine: Many of my questions have been on that line but I had 
witched from that to this particular thing. 


The CHatrMan: Let us see how we get along now. 


; ‘Mr. Irvine: It will not take long. I can easily go over this list. I had 
‘mentioned acetic acid, and I think the witness has replied that they had some 
information on that. ; 


The Wirness: Perhaps I could save time by saying that with respect to 
any of these I am not prepared to say that I consider they are monopolies 
that act against the public interest. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


zs Q. I am not pressing that question at all—A. If I could give yes or no to 
a question such as this, are you engaged in securing information— 
___ Q. Or if you have had any in recent months—A. Of course, we are engaged 
in gathering information probably on all of the items on the list, but are we 
engaged in some specific inquiries, even if they are of a preliminary character? 
I could give you yes or no to that. 
_ Q. Is that the same yes or no you gave yesterday ?—A. I think it covers 
the same ground. I should like to put it on a uniform basis. 

 Q. I want to put it on the same basis as yesterday. I am asking for no 
more. How about soda ash used in manufacturing glass, textiles, and chemicals? 
—A. We have information and we are gathering information, but we are not 
making any specific inquiries. 

_ Q. Matches?—A. Yes, we are making specific inquiries. 
_ Q. Electric lamps?—A. A keen interest in it, is perhaps the best way 
to put that. 
: Q. Pardon?—A. A keen interest in the problem. 

-Q. Sulphur?—A. If it is related to matches, yes. 

_ _ Q. Calcium carbide?—A. We have made some inquiries. I think probably 
I should say no to the question. 
— Q. Calcium cyanamid? - 


Mr. Prnarp: Is the list very long? 
» Mr. Irvine: Two pages. 


Pe 
? 


ie Mr. Prnarp: Because I fail to understand how this is going to enlighten 
the committee in any of its work. 


i Mr. Mayspanx: I wonder if Mr. Irvine would be willing to give the list 
o Mr. McGregor and ask Mr. McGregor to reply in that way. It would shorten 
things. . 

i Mr. Irvine: I have no objection to doing that if the. committee would rather 
aave it that way. 


The Cuarrman: It might be more expeditious. 


Mr. Irvine: That is satisfactory to me. I will hand this list to Mr. 
McGregor and he will answer yes or no to them for the record. I think you had 
got down to sulphur. | 

' Mr. Maysanx: Could he not file an answer after going over it? Would 
hat be satisfactory? 

' The CuHarrman: Mr, Irvine indicates: that is satisfactory. You can file the 
mswer. 


~The Wrrness: All right. 
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(Witness subsequently filed the statement which follows). 
In respect of the following commodities included in that list, the Combines 
Investigation Commission has made specific inquiries within recent months into 
alleged price fixing: 
Gasoline and Oil 
Rubber Footwear 
No such specific inquiries have been made in respect of the following 
commodities, but information regarding them is being assembled as it becomes 
available: 
Dyestuffs 
Ammonia 
Chlorine 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Sodium Sulphate 
Caustic Soda 
Carbon Disulphide 
Explosives 
Titanium Pigments 
Cellulose Acetate Yarns 
Rayons (Viscose) Yarns 
Telephone Equipment 
Equipment for Wireless Telegraphy 
Brass, Copper and Nickel Silver Sh 
Steel Tubes . 
Automobile Wheels, Hubs and Drums ; 
Automobile Cylinder Blocks 
Steel Rails 
Primary and Finished Steel Products 
Cement 
Electrical Power Generating Equipment 
Lead and Zinc 
Agricultural Implements 
Bathtubs, Lavatories, Sinks 


Newsprint 
Gypsum, Lime, Alabastine, Wallboards S| 
Fertilizers, (Mixing) | 
Fertilizers (Nitrogen) | 
Asbestos | 
The CuatrmMan: Any other questions? | 
Mr. Harkness: I have one or two. | 


By Mr. Harkness: : 

Q. In paragraph 6 of your brief you say: a 
Throughout the war years’concerted action on the part of producers 

and distributors was encouraged rather than discouraged by govern- 
ment agencies, and quite properly. | 
Further down you say: By 
Perhaps it 1s only natural to expect that some industries might be 
tempted, once the state discontinues the fixing of maximum prices i0 
the public interest, to substitute fixing of minimum prices in their own 
interests.: & 


t a 
I wonder if you could give us any industries in which this carry-over from more 
or less enforced combinations in war years exists still?—A. And where there has 
been decontrol? 2 
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_ ~~ Q. Yes, where there has been decontrol, but where there has been a sort of 
carry-over of the wartime combination which was more or less enforced on these 
industries. 

s The CuatrMAN: Where does that sentence appear? 

Mr. Harkness: It is at the top of page 3, paragraph 6. 


fp 


e By Mr. Harkness: 

| Q. What I am looking for is a lead as to where we may spend our time 
profitably in investigation—A. The commodities referred to in the discussion 
yesterday afternoon as articles in which we were interested now, in which we are 
engaged in inquiries include such items as tea and coffee. There was participation 

by the heads of the industry in the war control effort, and you still have your 
tea and coffee association, but again the Act is not designed to prevent trade 
associations. Our work is merely to find out if a particular association is engaged 
in the kind of activities that amount to a contravention of the Act. You have 

asked for an instance. That is one. 

Q. Would it be correct to say those two sentences which I have read from 

your brief would apply to all of the commodities which you indicated yesterday 
_ were under investigation?—A. No. I say in the second sentence: 

s Perhaps it is only natural to expect that some industries might be tempted, 
once the state discontinues the fixing of maximum prices in the public 
interest, to substitute fixing of minimum prices in their own interests. 

_ Iam not in a position to say that they have done that. If they have done that 
we will publish the facts when we have concluded our investigation, but I am 
not in a position to say now that any of these groups have fixed minimum 
prices. If they did and it extended over a considerable extent of territory it 
might very well be an offence under the Act. 


The CHarrMAn: We might find out that information for you. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

@. At the present time you do not know of any specific case in which an 
industry has been tempted to continue their wartime combination, we will say, or 
concerted action?—A. I would be expressing judgment on the case if I said that. 
now, and we cannot come to a conclusion until we have come to the conclusion 
of our investigations. 

@. You are not in a position to give us any definite information as to those 
two sentences?—A. No, I am not. 
The Cuairman: I do not want to curtail the committee but it may be at 
this stage we have gone far enough with this witness. We may want to call 
him later in the light of evidence that may come before us. 

Mr. Maysank: I think he would welcome a return engagement. 

Mr. Irvinn: We would welcome it. 

| The Carman: We have Mr. Christensen here and without in any way 
_ restricting any one of us I thought we might say we have completed this witness 
_ for the time being at any rate. We may want to deal with Mr. Christensen and 
| others who are here. 

Mr. Harkness: I have one more question. 

Mr. Merritt: There is one question I want to ask. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Harkness is not finished, 


te By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. It is in connection with resale price maintenance paragraph 12 on page 
e6. I would take it you do not as a general rule look on resale price maintenance 


s 
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as an inimical practice. I am thinking of the best example I aha of, the case 
of automobiles in which every automobile dealer has the price set by the manu- 
facturer, and he is required to sell at that price. That is the general practice and 
commonly accepted, and the same thing applies to a considerable number of 
other commodities. I take it from the fact that the situation exists you do 
‘not look on resale price maintenance as a bad ‘practice as far as a large number — 
of commodities are concerned. Is that correct?—-A. I have indicated in a later 
paragraph, paragraph 18, that:— 


One cannot deal with the problem of resale price maintenance aathouk 
recognizing that some manufacturers may have some Justification. 


I have taken a pretty strong attitude in this brief on the question of resale 
price maintenance. I realize that a case can be argued on the other side. If 
these issues were all capable of being referred to as black and white it would be 
a very much easier job of administration. Here is a case where I think you ~ 
have to examine the particular commodity and the particular circumstances in 
every instance. 

Q). Then in a large number of cases, as I have just said you do not consider 
there is anything wrong in that and you make no effort to stop it. Automobiles — 
are one example. ; 


Mr. Curaver: Of course, the automobile field is highly competitive is it not? ~ 
Mr. Harkness: I should like the witness to answer the question. 
Mr. Homutu: Cigarettes, whiskey, everything else. 


The Wirness: I do not like the tendency, but there are many of these — 
cases that we cannot do anything about, where I am quite satisfied the court 
would not condemn it because of particular circumstances. I do not like it at all 
because it does eliminate price competitions at a very important level, the distri- 
bution of goods, and where you find distribution costs have risen so high in | 
recent years it is desirable to have some factor there to prevent that. I think # 
resale price maintenance is doing a great deal to make the whole price structure — 
rigid. Even though manufacturers in the same field are competing with each © 
other on the manufacturing level in their selling prices it does have the effect = 
of guaranteeing the people in between higher margins than they might get if 
. competition were free in these commodities. 


ce aplae naapoibs t 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Personally I ‘am inclined to agree with you that it is not a good 
practice but the question I wanted answered really- was whether it is not against © 
the law and you do not really prosecute cases of it? Is that the situation?—A. © 
Some of the cases that we have under review now involve the principle of resale ~ 
price maintenance. There is the bread case in the western provinces but I must — 
emphasize again that we must have proof, the investigation has been started in © 
order to find out if that is the practice. That is one case and I feel it will come 
up in cases time after time. a 

Q. Would it be true that this resale price maintenance is not contrary to the 
provisions of the Combines Act, unless it is part of a general combine amongst 
a group of producers or distributors to maintain prices?-—A. I think that migh 
be narrowing us down too seriously. In the P.A.T.A. case, in the late twenties 
we dealt with an organization which included manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers in one association. The findings there were very definitely against tha 
practice. When you come to the other type, I should not like to say, in advance x 
of an enquiry into any one of them, even that it is probably all right. I would — 
rather examine each case on its merits and then come to a conclusion. 


Q. There is no general rule, in other words?—A. No. 
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By Mr. C leaver: 


: Q. Do you distinguish sharply between a retail price which is fixed by the 
- manufacturer and a retail price which is reached by combination amongst the 
retail trade?—A. If there is pressure brought to bear on the manufacturer from 
all the members of the trade, that would be a more serious case. If it is a manu- 
_ facturer who does it on his own, I do not say it is all right, but there is more 
difficulty there. An individual manufacturer should be free to sell his goods 
fk at his own price; perhaps not on what terms he likes, particularly if those terms 
- include conditions as to the sale of the goods at later stages, by retailers, for 
example. | 


By Mr. Merritt: 


‘s Q. In your enquiries and checks which you have made, have you ever 
- broken down the 35 cent price of a packet of cigarettes into its component parts? 
_ —A. Are you referring to cigarettes or any product? 

. Q. This package of cigarettes which I have in my hand?—A. Our normal 
practice is not so much to be concerned about the component parts of the price. 
~ It is the way in which the price is set. It is not for us to determine whether the 
_ price is a reasonable one. 

s Q. You have never actually done it?—A. I have done it for my own amuse- 
ment. I have nothing in my official records. 

a Q. Recently?—A. Mr. MacKeigan reminds me that, in the report on the 
_ tobacco products case which led to the prosecution in Alberta, there were some 
particulars given; but that was not the basis of our case, that they had operated 
4 on unreasonable prices. 

| Q. I quite understand that. I mean, in the last three or four months or six 
ti months, have you broken the price down to get its component parts?—A. No. 
ee (Q. T know that would not be what you were after, but I think it would be 
interesting to the committee. 

se By Mr. Pinard: 

s Q. In view of the recent increase in the price of cigarettes, would you be 
eg able to comment on the justification for this rise in price?—A. No,’I could not, 


- not as to the reasonableness of the increase. I do not know the answer to that. 
i Mr. Fremina: I have a few questions to ask but I do not think we ought to 
i keep the witnesses in regard to fruits and vegetables waiting. If it is understood 


6 Mr. McGregor is to come back, I would confine myself to three or four questions. 
Lg Will ‘he be back? 


4 The Cuarrman: It will depend on the committee. 

$ : By Mr. Lesage: 

ny Q. I have only one question to ask, Mr. Fleming. It will not be very long. 

| Would you look at paragraph 19 of the brief? Speaking of price leadership and 
_ resale price maintenance, you said this:— ) 
ine Fuller examination may also lead to more effective public safeguards 
Rs being devised and applied. The work of this parliamentary committee 
a should contribute to that objective. 


~ Could you enlarge on that? Just what had you in mind in saying that?—A. 
-Well, I think if the public were more aware of what is done under a price leader- 
ship system, they might find means of protecting themselves. If they were 
aware of the way in which prices were made or determined, they might take 
_ advantage of the ways in which those who are not prepared to ‘follow the leader- 
ship are “ready to serve them. 
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Q. It would only be action by the buying public?—A. That is one way. 

Q. That would be one way, but you say, “public safeguards being devised 
and applied.” You did not have in mind any statute?—A. No, but in our group 
it is one question which has been a subject for discussion— ; 

Q. Yes, I suppose so.—A.—very frequently, to see if there is not something 
we can devise. It ‘has not been found in the United States but it is something 
to which we turn our minds regularly—is there not some way in which that 
could be prevented? Frequently, it does have very much the same effect as price 
agreement itself. Sometimes, of course, if you follow it back far enough, it is 
price agreement. 

Q. But, up to now, you have not found any text of a proposed statute which 
would cover the situation fairly for everyone?—A. I confess we have not. 

Q. Well, I do not think we can, here and now. 


By the Chairman: 


(. But the witness has suggested we might fairly disclose the elements which 
come into the process of price leadership and by the dissemination of that 
information, we might serve a valuable purpose; that is your suggestion, Mr. 
McGregor?—A. I think there is nothing that could be more effective than pub- 
licity, and no agency could be more effective in giving publicity than a com- 
mittee such as this. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Yesterday, Mr. McGregor indicated there were some—I think it was 
eight—commodities in the cost of living index as to which he has information 
or evidence that, recently, there has been hoarding, profiteering or price fixing? 
—A. Not that there has been; we are working on it. We are seeking to find out 
if there are conditions of that kind. eee 

Q. Your answer was, as I understood it, that you had evidence or informa- 
tion as to profiteering, hoarding or price fixing in recent months?—A. Com- 
plaints, we had complaints and we were proceeding on cases of that kind. 

Q. Very well. I take it that work on your part or on the part of your 
commission would have continued quite apart from our enquiry here; is that 
correct?—A. No question. 4 

Q. So, it would be a matter of the committee deciding, in conference with 
you, whether we are going to take that work over now, is that correct? Is it — 
going to be expedient for you to continue your enquiries while this committee _ 
is holding its sittings?—A. I think there may be different methods in the two 
organizations. I am looking primarily for price agreement, while this committee 
is concerning itself with inordinate prices. ; 

Q. Perhaps we had better leave that question for further consideration 
with Mr. McGregor, Mr. Chairman. In those cases, do I understand that the 
investigations were undertaken on the initiative of the commissioner or not? 
—A. I think most of our enquiries are begun on the initiative of the commis- 
sioner. Very rarely is it started on the basis of a formal application under the _ 
Combines Act. Where we receive complaints, we make certain enquiries. If — 
we feel we are justified in going ahead, we go further with the case. 

Q. So, I would be right in inferring in all these cases you received informa- 
tion or complaints and then you commenced your investigation?—A. No, in 
some of these cases we did not receive any complaints. We sought information: 
about the uniform prices or the unusual price increases. We checked with the 
prices board as to how prices were moving in certain fields and where there were 
indications that useful work could be done in that direction, we started on that 
work. 


Js an 
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Q. So, your enforcement officers are watching the trend in prices in all parts 
of Canada as to these commodities entering into the cost of living?—A. Not 
on all commodities. The whole field would: be beyond us, but where we come 
across evidence in trade journals or through prices board publications or from 
other sources, that prices are out of line, we take a look to see if we should. 
interest ourselves in that field. 

Q. When you were replying to some questions by Mr. Irvine this morning, 
you indicated, of course, that you do not prosecute but prosecution is under- 
taken by the Attorney General of Canada or ‘by the Attorneys General of the 
provinces?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had any cases where you have recommended prosecution and 
your recommendation has not been followed?—A. I know of no instance, 

Q. In every case where you have made a recommendation, prosecution has 
followed? 

Mr. Mayuew: Do you recommend? 


The Wirness: Mr. Mayhew raises the question as to whether I do recom- 
mend. I merely place the facts before the Attorney General—first the Minister 
of Justice, and then the Act authorizes me to refer the evidence and the report 
to the Attorney General. I do that, actually, without recommendation. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Put it the other way; has there been any case where prosecution has not 
followed in which you have made investigation and which, in your opinion, 
justified prosecution?—A. Certainly not in recent years. I would have to bring 
my memory back to bear on the earlier years. 

Q. In order to save time, I think if we could have Mr. McGregor back, 
I will discontinue my questioning now. There is one other matter, but probably 
we should not ask Mr. McGregor for this information as we can probably get 
it from the Secretary of State. Mr. Irvine asked about the tendency which may 
be developing towards larger and larger corporations. I think we ought to have 
statistical information from the Department of the Secretary of State as to the 
number of corporations there are in Canada. His office may not have all that 
information, since account would have to be taken of the companies under the 
Provincial Companies Act. It is my opinion it will be found there is a great 
increase in the number of corporations in Canada. However, perhaps we should 
not ask Mr. McGregor for this information. 

The CuatrMaN: Thank you, Mr. McGregor, for your information. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you not want something more than that. You would 
want the capital of the companies as well, otherwise the information would not 
be of any particular value. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with that at a later date. 

Mr. Fieminc: Yes, perhaps the steering committee could deal with the 
question. \ 

The CuarrmMan: The next witness is Mr. George Christensen. 


Mr. George B. Christensen, National Food Director, retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, sworn: 


Mr. Dypr: Mr. Chairman, you will understand of course, that there has 
been no preparatory work in connection with Mr. Christensen’s evidence and 
if I ask him some questions I hope it will be for the purpose of shortening the 
proceedings and helping him to give us the material that he would like to give us. 


® 
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By Mr. Dyde: i: 

Q. Mr. Christensen would you give your full name please? You will have 
to speak quite loudly because the accoustics are not. good in this room.— 
A. George Bernard Christensen. 

Q. And your office or post?—A. You mean my job? — 

Q. Your job, yes?—A. I am National Food Director of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada. 

Q. And your address?—A. The office address? 

~Q. Yes?—A. 86 Adelaide St. E., Toronto. 

Q. Now, Mr. Christensen, the committee is aware that in newspapers, and 
I am referring to newspapers of last week, statements have been made or you 
have been quoted as having made statements which have found their way into 
the press in which you have made certain, shall I call them charges. The 
committee would like you to feel free to give us all the information that you 
have with regard to those charges. Do I need to refresh your mind about the 
papers in which the statements have appeared? I am referring to the Toronto 
Daily Star of February 13 for one. Perhaps that is the main one that I have 
seen but there may be others. 

Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I notice Mr. Christensen 
looked a moment ago toward one of hig associates and it occurred to me he 
might like to have some person sit along with him. It is very often helpful. 

The Wirness: You will remember, Mr. Maybank, that I did not want to 
come here without Mr. Jamieson. He is our expert in fruit. 

Mr. Maysanx: The practice has been that if a witness wants some help 
from an associate he gets it. 

The Cuarrman: Come along then, Mr. J amieson, you will find us just’ as 
friendly up here as back there. 

Mr. Fiemine: Did you say unfriendly ? 

Mr. Jounston: In view of the fact that it is five to one would it not be 
advisable to have the story start at 4.00 o’clock instead of getting a piece of 
it now? 

The Cuamman: The meeting is adjourned until 4.00 o’clock. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.55 to mect again this afternoon at 4.00 
o’clock p.m. : ‘ 


~ 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4.00 0’clock p.m. 


The Cuairman: The committee will come to order. 
Yes, Mr. Christensen. 


Mr. George B. Christensen, National Food Director, Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, recalled. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Christensen, we broke off just after a few preliminary questions for 


adjournment. Now, may I ask you if you have in the meantime been able to 
~ put yourself in a position to make a statement to the committee?—A. Mr. 


4 
5 
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Chairman, I am sorry that I did not have sufficient time to prepare a brief. 


Our attorneys advised me that I ought not to come here to this hearing until 
I had prepared a brief with their assistance and also had our attorneys with 


me, but I took the matter up with the executive which was in session in Toronto 


yesterday and they gave me permission to come here and do the best I could 
myself. I worked there late yesterday with our own investigation and took the 
train up here last night and worked until 1.30 o’clock this morning on the train 
trying to prepare something, and I would now like to make that statement. 

I am George Christensen, National Director of the Foods Division of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, an organization of independent food retailers 
formed for the purpose of improving the efficiency and protecting the interests 
of the so ealled independent merchant. I have been engaged in the distribution 
of food, retail and wholesale, for more than forty years. My experience covers 
the retail meat business, wholesale meats and produce, wholesale groceries; and, 
immediately after the First World War I helped to establish the first large chain 
or self-service food stores in North America; namely, the Piggly-Wiggly, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tennessee. I continued to establish retail food 
markets, wholesale warehouses, bakeries, dairies, etc., in many parts of the 
United States and in Canada from Winnipeg west. I retired from the business 
in 1935 and remained in retirement until after the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was established when I became liaison officer to the food trade, big and 
small business alike. In 1945 some of my friends with the food industry per- 
suaded me to leave the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and to organize the 
present Foods Division of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada. Since 
the formation of the Foods Division of the Retail Merchants’ Association their 
former small number has grown to approximately 16,000. On January 19 and 20 
of this year the national executive of the foods division met at Toronto. Fruits 


- and vegetables, fresh and canned—pardon me a moment. Yes—fruits and 


vegetables, fresh and canned: the extremely high prices of the majority of 
same, was the main topic of discussion because of the exhorbitant markup or 


margin of profit taken by some of the wholesalers, particularly by some Toronto 


fruit wholesalers, on food in short supply; and more particularly oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, celery and cabbage. The outcome of the discussion was that I was 
instructed—I was instructed to investigate fully the situation we were facing 
in Toronto and if in my opinion the markup or margin of profit being demanded 
by the wholesaler appeared unreasonable and unjust then I was to submit my 
findings to the proper government official in order to find out what action should 
be taken. The foods division engaged the services of Mr. W.S. Jamieson, a food 
merchant, to assist me so that we would be able to lay before this Ottawa 
committee reliable evidence of gross profiteering and other unethical trade 
practices in the wholesale and retail food business or industry in Toronto and 
certain other localities of Ontario. All our members expect rough justice, but 
they all demand some kind of justice. ree 

Mr. Maybank telephoned me in Toronto shortly before noon yesterday and 
asked me to attend the inquiry here today so that Mr. Jamieson and myself 


went into a series of conferences with wholesalers, manufacturers and other 
buyers and food retailers regarding ways and means for revising the prices of 


food and grocery products in general. We have a great number of invoices 
from wholesalers and retailers and letters from retailers and other information 
pertinent to these cases that we would now like to lay before you. 

The CuHarrmMan: Just proceed, Mr. Christensen. 

Mr. Lesace: Has any thought been given to the manner in which we are 
going to classify all these exhibits? 

The Cuatrman: We haven’t got any exhibits yet so we do not know what 


we will do with them. 
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Mr. Lesage: No, but he said he had a lot of invoices. = 

The Cuarrman: Yes. I think we will have to have a list. first and then 
decide how to handle it. 

Mr. Maypanx: I rather thought from the way Mr. Christensen broke off 
there that perhaps questioning now in pursuance of your statement might be 


desirable by counsel; but I do not know. Is that the way you wanted to 


proceed, Mr. Christensen? Or, did you just intend to take up these invoices 
and tell the story behind them? 


The Cuairman: I think that if the witness was just allowed to proceed, 3 


counsel is at his disposal, and we will see what the statement develops into. 

The Wirness: I might say that a number of retailers furnished us with 
these invoices and asked that their names be not disclosed. 

Mr. McCussin: What is that, again? 

The Wirness: Most of the retailers who supplied us with these invoices 
insisted that their names would not be disclosed. 

Mr. Winters: Are their names on the invoices? 


The Witness: Oh, yes. They don’t want them made public. In some 


instances these invoices are from the only wholesalers in their part, the only 
wholesale from which they can get their supphes in their district. They don’t 
want to get in bad with their suppliers. = 

The Cuarrman: I am in the hands of the committee but I should think 
that all of that informaticn would have to be disclosed. A statement has been 
made and this committee is not going to make judgment without the full 
disclosure of all the facts, and I think that all the facts have to be disclosed 
to this committee. 

The Wirness: We have no objection to that so long as their names are not 
made public. ~ 

The Cuairman: Well, this is a public inquiry and I do not think that we 
could take any other course. No one will be injured in this committee, I am 
sure. 


The Witness: I am not afraid of the committee, Mr. Chairman; I do not 
want their names, the names of the retailers concerned, made public. 


The Cuairman: I have just said that I am in the hands of the committee, 
but my judgment is that such information is pertinent to this committee and 
that the names would have to be elven. 

Mr. MacInnis: It appears to me that the invoices should not be submitted 
here as evidence unless the whole of the invoice is submitted, and the whole of 
the invoice includes the names and addresses of the persons who are named in it. 

The CHarrman: I think so, . 


Mr. MacInnis: But perhaps there may be a way by which we could go on. 
If Mr. Christensen would deal first with those invoices he has without any 
restriction on the use te be made of them, and later he could get in touch with 
counsel and point out what invoices should not be used unless there is full dis- 
closure. Have you got any invoices, Mr. Christensen, where there is no objection 
on the part of those who gave them to you? & 

The Wirness: I cannot answer that because I did not gather in all these 
invoices. We sent out for them, telephoned for some of them—that is, the men 
of the foods division did—but they were very emphatic about that, that. they 
did not want to give us these invoices if their names were to be made public 
because they were afraid there might be retaliation on the part of their supplier. 


Mr. MacInnis: You will understand the difficulty of the committee, Mr. 
Christensen. It is not a matter of doubting you in any way at all, but the 
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committee has to get the facts and it would be difficult for them to get the facts 
_ if simply you say you have in your hand something which you could not divulge 
_ but that the result was so and so. 

The Wirness: I am perfectly willing to submit these invoices to the scrutiny 
of your committee but we do not want to have them made public. We do not 
want the names of the retailers made public. 


Mr. Jounston: I suppose there is some way this can be done. ‘Could the 
committee get them to write to the wholesalers? I do not know whether that 
_ would help us out of the difficulty of the names to be given in public; they will 
have to be given. 


Mr. Lesacr: If we get them from the wholesaler we would have to divulge 
the name of the wholesaler, his identity. It all comes down to the same thing. 
I do not see how it can work out if we are not in a position to cross-examine 
with the invoices in hand. 

Mr. Maypanx: I think there is a further point in regard to that, Mr. 
Christensen. Of course, we have to remember that is not Mr. Christensen 
who is objecting but rather it is the objection of those who gave him all the 

_ pieces of paper. Let us look at it this way, Mr. Christensen; you give us the 
information you have on the invoices which you hold in your hand. All the 
story is there except the name. All of that is covered. Well, so far as the 
person, the retailer, is concerned, he is pretty well informed by that time because 
he has a copy of the invoice and he knows where all that information came from. 
Now, the information itself points the finger at the supplier of the information. 

The Wirness: I beg to differ to that there, 

Mr. Maysanx: Is that so? 


The Witness: Because the wholesaler who does any business amounting to 
anything at all has thousands of customers and he uses the same prices surely to 
a few of them, he would not have a different price for all of them. 

Mr. Maypank: Yes; but as you begin to identify the information somewhat 
—for example, location and that sort of thing—I ‘can think now of a very large 
number of cases where a wholesaler would be able to determine pretty well who 
was the supplier of the information. Would that not be so? 

The Wirness: We protected the retailers when I was with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and I do not see why you cannot protect them now. 


This is government just the same as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
government. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Do I understand from this discussion that the wholesalers in Canada 
have such a strangle-hold on the retailers that they can push them around as 

this suggests?—A. May I answer that question? 

Q. Yes?’—A. That is exactly right; there you hit the nail on the head. 

Q. I think this committee should have something to say about that?—A. 

_ We hope you will have. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Christensen, we appreciate your position, but you have 
come before the committee at its invitation, an invitation which was made 
because of a reported statement which appeared in the daily press. You are now 
before the committee. If disclosure was asked of these documents, full disclosure, 
that disclosure would be the responsibility of the committee and not yours. What 
I am trying to say is, no one could accuse you. You have clearly indicated your 
position in the matter. But I do not see how this committee could take any 
other attitude but that one that there must be full disclosure. 

The Wirness: I am perfectly willing to disclose it, but not to the public. 

- You can all look at them and examine them with a magnifying glass 
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Mr. MacInnis: This is a public investigation. 

The CHarrMAN: It is public here. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: And we cannot have some of our evidence given in camera’ 
a some in public. We would surely get into. trouble if we attempted that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Winters: What sort of discrimination would the wholesalers practise 
against the retailers if this were made public? 

The Witness: Have you any knowledge of the wholesale fruit business? 

Mr. Lesacn: We are supposed to hear from you about this knowledge. 


The CuarrMan: I suggest counsel take control of the witness and that this 
discussion be at an end. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I assume that you are going to name wholesalers in your evidence. I am 
certainly going to ask you to name them and under those circumstances I now 
proceed to ask you definitely what evidence you are proposing to put before 
the committee with regard to the matters of which you have just spoken, namely, 
gross profiteering in the wholesale and retail fruit business—A. May I read 
this letter first from a merchant at Timmins? 

Q. Is this a letter to you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yes.—A. This is from Mr. E. L. Urquhart. of Timmins:— 


Mr. George Christensen, 

National Director, 

The Retail Merchant’s Association of Can., 
86 Adelaide St. E., Toronto, 1, Ont. 


Dear Mr. Christensen: : 
Regarding the exorbitant prices asked recently for our Canadian 
vegetables coming out of storage, I conducted a little private investigation 
on celery and cabbage, and thought you might be interested. 
On Nov. 17 I purchased a case of celery for $2.75, and on January 
8 I paid $9.75 for a similar case from the same grower. 


By Mr. OUT 


Q. V A. The date of the letter is February 13. 
Q. The dais of the ane ne Goat 


On November 17 I purchased a case of celery for $2. 75, and on 
January 8 I paid $9.75 for a similar case from the same orower. 


I should like to remark here that on November 17 the embargo on United States 
vegetables had not become effective. I believe it became effective as of midnight, 


By Mr. Lesage: . a 


Q. Who was the grower?—A. He may state that further down. I do not 
know. If he does I will come to it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
@. Did he purchase directly from the grower or purchase the grower’s celery 
from a wholesaler? 
Mr. Maypanx: Let the witness read the letter. 
The Wirnness: May I finish the letter. 
. Out of curiosity I wrote him and asked him what price he 4 
received for his celery, and quote from his reply: 
We sold some early in November to a Toronto market for which — 
we received $1.90 a crate. But the bulk of our celery was sold from — 
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storage on Nov. 18 to two large fruit companies from Toronto, for 

which we received $2.35 a crate, and they pay storage which was 

fifty cents a crate, making their cost of the celery $2.85 a crate. 
Then the merchant goes on: 


~ On January 12 we purchased a 40-Ib bag of cabbage for $4.80 or 12 
cents a pound. We wrote to the grower, McGuigan’s Orchards, Cedar 
Springs, Ont., and this is their reply. 

Replying to yours of the 31st ult., we think your cabbage must 
have been from a car load sold to T. Howard James Co. of Blenheim, 
for Gamble Robinson. We received $2.00 a bag for it and paid the 
brokerage on it, F.O.B. Blenheim. 


I should have mentioned in connection with the celery that the grower 
lived in Freeman, Ont., and both celery and cabbage came to us through 
Gamble Robinson, Ltd. It looks like a profit of about 140 per cent on 
the cabbage and 240 per cent on the celery, somewhere between the grower 
and the retailer, and it is to be hoped the Commission now at work on 

prices will track down the culprits. One wonders why Mr. Abbott put a 
ceiling on imported vegetables, which he wasn’t allowing into the country 
anyway, instead of clamping it down on our own vegetables coming out 
of storage. 

Yours very truly, 
Bk. L. URQUHART. 
I presume you want this. 
_ Mr. Mayuew: Will that be marked exhibit 1? 
___ Mr. Pinarp: I should think all letters of that nature should be read first 
before we deal with invoices. 

The Witness: I would now like to read a statement. made by one of the 
executives. eta, 

Mr. Lesace: I should like that filed. 

Mr. Maysanx: The letter is being filed, is it not? 

Mr. Dype: I think the letter will be filed although I think possibly if I had 
known the contents of it we would have dealt with it in a somewhat different 
way, but I think under the circumstances in view of the fact the letter has 
been read it will have to be marked. » 

The Cuarrman: Exhibit No. 3. 

_ Mr. Lesacr: May I make a suggestion? We will run to exhibit 1,000 in a 
couple of months. Would it not be possible to divide it? Let us say we are on 
fruits and vegetables. Could we not have all exhibits on fruits and vegetables 
preceded by the letter F? The first one would be F-1. It is only a suggestion, 
but it is a practice that has been followed. 

__ The Cuarrman: We will watch that. What was in my mind was another 
point altogether. I think we will wait before I raise it. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am afraid the difficulty there is going to be that some 

letters will relate to more than one commodity. 

_ Mr. Lusacr; We will deal with it at the time. 

| _ Mr. Fremrne: I think it would be simpler to have one numbering. 


By Mr. McCubbin: 
, Q.May I ask Mr. Christensen a question? What does he mean by 
fruit”? What does he classify as “fruits’?—A. Are you speaking to me? What 
lo I classify as fruit? 
632-3 
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Q. Yes—A. I am not an expert on fruits. I would rather leave that to — 
Mr. Jamieson if you do not mind. ey 

Q. You mentioned cabbages and celery. How many other products did | 
you mean by “fruit”, because in your evidence, in that statement, you mentioned 
fruits.—A. 1 am very sorry if I said that. I thought I said fruits and vegetables. 
That is the way it is written. 

Q. I am sorry. 

Mr. Maysanx: I think the witness represents the fruit and vegetable section | 
of the organization. It is referred to as the fruits and vegetables section. . 


Mr. Cieaver: We should take as evidence normal trade records, but I am 
wondering how far we should go with hearsay evidence. ; 

The CuamMANn: That is exactly what was in my mind. Committees, of 
course, are not governed by the kind of evidence that is admissible only in a 
court of law, but there has to be some orderly conception of evidence. A letter 
from one person to another is certainly indirect evidence. 


Mr. McCvussin: I am trying to get at fruits and vegetables. How many 
are we going to take— 


The Cuarrman: May we finish this point first that Mr. Cleaver has raised? 
That was exactly the point that was in my mind. I should like to have some 
help from the committee in trying to formulate an opinion on it. 


Mr. Fuemine: I should like to offer a suggestion. I do not know whether | 
I can offer a suggestion that might be helpful. I think we have got to appreciate | 
the difficulties the witness finds himself in. He only received notification at 
noon yesterday and was asked to drop what he was doing and come down here. 
You recall his reference to the fact that the solicitors -for the association he 
represents urged that they should be in attendance with him whenever he came, 
that he should not be asked to come quite so soon. I think we will all recognize 
that if he had had time to prepare a brief in consultation with his solicitors this 
technical difficulty that we are facing now would probably have been obviated. 
There have been rather sweeping assertions made already by the witness, the 
sort of thing that on the one hand the committee will feel it its duty to follow 
up and on the other hand will expect to be fully proved. I do not know whether 
we will make faster progress in the end by giving the witness time to put his 
statement and evidence in shape to overcome the technical difficulties that we 
are facing now, and that I think will be rather formidable. 


Mr. Maypanx: I do not think there needs to be any technical difficulty in 
the matter at all. In the first place, as you have said, we are not bound by the 
ordinary rules of evidence which obtain in court, and for a very good reason, 
A court has these rules of evidence because it definitely has to decide what has 
to be decided on the evidence then before it. We have a witness here who made 
statements which I presume are more or less correctly reported in the news- 
papers, and it was quite patent at that time he was making those statements as 
a matter of information and belief as an officer of an association who gathered 
information from his members. It must be patent to everybody reading it that 
that was the way he was making the statements. Any statements he makes te 
us here today are naturally also based on information and belief. 2 

When we accept a statement from him we take it in that way, and it is uf 
to us as to whether it should be followed further for the purpose of getting origina 
evidence on the same point. It is hearsay, it is true, but the weight that needi 
to be given to it as hearsay evidence can be attached. I think we can just le 
the witness proceed and give us all he can. He admits himself a great deal ¢ 
it is hearsay. : 2 

The Wirness: Pardon me; may I say something? 


a 
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a ‘Mr. Maypang: Coming, as he would say, from a very valuable source 
because it is his own member, but he makes it quite clear to us, and I think we 
should let him proceed. 


a 


: 
__ Mr. Maysanx: I thought it was implicit in it that it was hearsay because 
é letter is hearsay, you see. A letter is hearsay. That is the name of that kind 


Mr. Maysanx: That is what you have just done. 
: The Wirness: I did not know that. 
i 


_ Mr. Mayzanx: I appreciate that it is a technical expression, and that is 
hearsay evidence. 


At 4 


_ The Wirness: If that is the case I believe it would be better for me to ask 
for an adjournment of this hearing until I can have legal advice. 

_ Mr. Maysanx:, There is not any difficulty. 

2, The Witness: I do not pretend to be smart enough to cope with a bunch 
of attorneys. 

_ The Cuamman: Mr. Christensen, for your benefit, I may assure you the 
committee is not all loaded with attorneys. I want you to appreciate that the 
members of the committee are here to assist in any way in your elicitation of 
what you believe to be the facts. Now, I think if you proceed we will be able 
to help you get along. 


ae By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. Perhaps I might help you in this way. May I refer to the report in a 
newspaper. You are quoted in the Toronto Daily Star of February 13 as 
having said: é; . | 

2 om We know of one Toronto fruit speculator who brought in six carloads 
eI or oranges and put them in storage to hold out for a price of $12 a case. 


That is in quotation marks, and is followed ‘bby the words in the paper: 


= a Said George Christensen, National Food Director. Then you are 
quoted in the article as saying further: 
cA These oranges were bought as low as $1.90 a case f.o.b. California 


_ or $3.45 per case in Toronto. We know who the culprit is and many 
~~ more like him and we are going to release the findings of our investiga- 
ie. tion. 


2 Christiensen, cam you give us definite information with regard to that 


5 


statement?—A. That appeared about noontime. Mr. Jamieson and I picked 
) the paper at the Ontario Club and saw that.’ We immediately called that 
gentleman. I think his name is MacLennan. He had called us on the telephone, 
mdi we told him that was, if not a misquotation, certainly a terrible error, and 
1€ promised to correct it. In the first issue they said the oranges cost $1.90 
+ case. ~ They did not say f.o.b. California. They also made the statement, 
x I was quoted as saying that we knew that somebody had. put these oranges 
0 storage. I made no such statement. I told them we had information that 
t be true and might be rumour, but that we were told that these oranges 
in storage at the terminal warehouse, and that it would be very easy for 
to check up and. find out. 

Q. Then this statement as quoted in the Toronto Star of February 13 
correct. You are misquoted; is that correct?—A. It is incorrect, yes, sir. 
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Q. You have some information, though, have you, with reference to the 
gale of oranges?—A. It is correct that oranges at that time could be purchased— | 
Sunkist oranges could be purchased in California at $1.90, that is the 344 size 
which would lay them into Toronto at approximately $3.40 a case. By the 
way, these gentlemen also used a lot of big figures, 400 per cent, profit, all that 
sort of stuff; those are hallucinations, imaginations or something else. Those 
are his figures, not mine. 

Q. Did you say anything about their being held at a price of $12 per case? 
—A, No. y . : 

Q. You did not say that?—A. We said that was the rumour that had eome 
to our office, that some speculator had stored six carloads of oranges, I think 
it was at the terminal warehouse, and was quoted as saying he expected to 
sell them in March at $12 a case. | 

Q. So that, even what you did say was just quoting a rumour?—A. That is 
a fact. Pardon me, if I may say so, the other newspapers had the same rumour. 

Q. Now, they quote you as saying something very definite. Did you make 
a statement of some kind to the newspapers?—A. We made a very definite 
statement that 344 oranges could be bought or eould have -been bought to lay 
in at that time for $3.45. 

Q. But you did not say anything about the sale price or the price at which 
they were being held?—A. There was no reference made to the particular 
oranges we were talking about that could be bought at $1.90 in California which 
could have been laid in Toronto for $3.45; it had nothing to do with any rumours 
about, having any. of them in storage. 

Q. But you were being quoted. I am really helping you and also the 
committee because here is a statement in the newspaper and I am asking you 
to tell me exactly what you should have been quoted as saying if this is wrong! 
A I should have been quoted as saying that oranges could have beer 
purchased at $1.90 for 344s in California, which would lay them in at approxi: 
mately $3.45. § 

Q. That is all?—A. That is not all; then, we went on to tell him wha 
those oranges were selling for in Toronto. ; 

Q. What were they selling for in Toronto?—A. We have that, lots of it 
They were selling at a lot of different prices, but we have not all the invoices 

Mr. Fipmine: Perhaps Mr. Dyde would clear up this question for us in hi 
next question. Those are, I presume, wholesale prices which have been quote 
and, perhaps, the witness could give those Toronto prices in the same realm. 


_ By Mr. Dyde: | 5 

Q. You will be able to find the answer to that question, will you?—A. W 

have the. invoices here, a number of them. Here is a list of quotations whie 

Mr. Jamieson got from Toronto wholesalers. There are prices for both Toront 

and Montreal here, prices they were quoting to the retail trade and, approx! 

mately, the cost. aa 

Q. Then, can you answer me? Do not offer me a piece of paper, can yo 

answer the question I asked about the price at which those oranges were bei 

sold at that time? 2 4 
Mr. Lesace: At wholesale? ; 

By Mr. Dyde: : | 

Q. At wholesale?—A. Yes, here we are, February 2; here is a quotati¢ 

from York Trading Company at $5.90 and the Ontario Produce at $6. FA 

Q. Now, that was at what date, Mr. Christensen?—A. We will have to g 

thie invoices to get the dates. i 
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Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the evidence of the 
witness is in such a disorganized state that he cannot profitably use it, nor can 
we profitably hear it. Therefore, I suggest that we adjourn, or whatever the 
word is, until such time as he can prepare his material. 

The Cuairman: Well, I suggest 'that the matter is in the hands of counsel. 

Mr. MacInnis: What I am worried about, Mr. Chairman, is that if we 
keep the witness here it might appear that the committee is hostile to the wit- 
hess and the committee should not be put in that position. 
Mr. Dypr: May I say, Mr. Chairman, there are a few more questions I 
should like to ask. It may well be that Mr. Christensen may have to have a 
little more time for preparation, but there are one or two things which I think, 
perhaps, he can clear up for us. I will try to avoid questions to answer which 
he would have to go through very many papers. 
___ Mr. Jonnston: Would it not be all right to let. the witness go ahead and 
tell his story just as he sees fit, then later we can come back to a more detailed 
examination of the witness. Let him go ahead and tell us his story in any way 
he desires. 

The Witness: Here are two, gentlemen, one for five cases and one for one. 
We will keep digging them up for you. 
> The Cyairman: May I just make a suggestion to the members of the com- 
mittee? I think we ought—without restricting the members of the committee 
and bearing in mind what Mr. MacInnis said, which I think is correct—to leave 
the matter in the hands of counsel for a while to see what the result of his inter- 
Togation is. Then, perhaps we could later judge what should be done. 
_ There-is a statement before us which I think deserves examination at ‘this 
time, and which may contain a minimum number of references to invoices. I 
suggest, for the time being, we leave it to counsel to conduct the examination. 

Mr. Mayuew: You have asked for the price of a specific size of oranges and 
probably he has other invoices which would indicate to us the spread between 
the cost and the selling price to the retailer. 

_ The CHairMan: The suggestion I was making was that there are some types 
of examination with which I think counsel could proceed. I think this is one 
and, for the time being, we ought to leave the matter to Mr. Dyde to see exactly 
what the result is. I would suggest that with great respect to the committee. 

_ By Mr. Dyde: . 

Q. Mr. Christensen, would you just put away your invoices for a moment. 
Ido not want to deal with them at this minute, I want you to go back again 
to the report of the newspaper. May I put it before you? This is the clipping, 
as we have it, from the newspaper of that date. I have already asked you about 
4 quotation and I think I am correct in saying that you told me you gave this 
0 the newspaper as a rumour; that you did not mention anything about $12 a 
sase?-—A. That is not so, I did not make any such statement. We did mention 
that as part of this rumour that this man was supposed to have said that he 
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oped to get $12 a case for these oranges in March. 

_ Q. Have you investigated that since February 13?—A. No, sir; it is not 
art of my business to investigate it. If the newspapers wanted to know about 
t, they could investigate it. I called Fred Hall of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
ard and told him about the situation. He said they would put some men 


-_Q. You heard a rumour and you gave some information to the newspapers 
ind you have not followed it up since?—A. It was not necessary to follow it up. 
Ye could not do anything about it. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am going to object to this kind of questioning. I do not 
¢ Mr. Christensen should be questioned about what appeared in the news- 
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paper. He should be questioned only on whatever statement he made to 
the newspaper. A statement he made to the newspaper is, particularly, of no 
concern to this committee. q 
Mr. Lesage: I think it is a proper foundation. ; 
Mr. Maysank: It is only being used as a starting point. It is not as though 
he were being cross-examined; that is not the intention at any rate. . 
The Wrrness: May I say that I refuted that in a signed statement to the 
Globe and Mail which they printed. 
Mr. Jamisson: May I be permitted to say something regarding it, as my_ 
name is coupled in the article. : : 
Mr. Dyvpe: If Mr. Jamieson is going to make a statement, I think we had 
better have him sworn. 


William S. qayniesan: Food Merchandising Consultant, sworn. 


By Mr. Dyde: ; 

Q. What is your full name?—A. William S. Jamieson. a 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. .My business is food merchandising 
consultant. : 

Q. Your address?—A. 203 Rose Marie Road, Toronto. ? ! 

Q. Very well; now, you had a statement to make?—A. Yes, The morning 


referring to the matter of carrots and the rise in price which was taking place 
in that commodity. The article written by Mr. MacTaggart was pretty well 
word for word what I said to him. My statements were later corroborated by 
Mr. Reynolds, Secretary of the Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Merchants 
Association. q 
Early that forenoon I had to visit Mr. Christensen in his office. He wag 
completing a conversation with that reporter in question of the Star and he 
asked if he could speak to me. He enquired whether the information contained 
in Mr. MacTaggart’s article in the Globe and M ail was substantially correct. 
I repeated, “Yes, quite correct.” Yet I am quoted in that article as having made 
a lot of statements about wholesalers hoarding and hoarded merchandise which 
are absolutely unfounded and have no basis in fact. : 
Q. Did you correct it with a statement in writing?—A. I did not. 
ignored it completely. Bobet 
Q. Now, may we return to Mr. Christensen for a moment?—A, By the way, 

Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. MacTaggart’s article here if you have not got it. 


George Christensen, recalled: 


By Mr. Dyde: : % 
Q. Mr. Christensen, we have just now learned that you refuted this state- 
ment to which I referred by a written statement. Would you tell us what the 
written statement was?—A. I think we can dig up what they said in the news- 
paper. I have not got the written statement with me because I gave it to 
Mr. MacTaggart. Here is where I am quoted by MacTaggart in the Globe 
and Maul. ae 
Q. Is this a correct quotation?—A. If it is not I will tell you. I will read it. 
Q. Do not give it to us unless it is correct——A. Yes, this is correct. 4 
Q. All right, will you please read it?—A. —“to which Mr. Christensen 
retorts, ‘I at no time said a dealer was holding oranges for $12 a case.’ He 
said, ‘my information was a speculator had oranges with that end in mind.” 
Q. And that appeared on what date?—A. Monday morning, yesterday 
morning. on 
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Mr. Pinarp: Well, will you tell us the difference between those two different 
stories? . 

The Wirness: If you are going to waste time comparing the different 
statements of some of those Star reporters you will be here all year. By the 
way it is a well-known fact that they hate my innards. Let us get it up on the 
bill-board that old father what’s his name is no more a friend of mine than 
he is of Drew, and Drew calls him a “vile old man.” 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Christensen, your correct statement is you knew a speculator who 
had oranges in storage with that in mind?—A. That is incorrect. I did not 
say I knew of a man with oranges in storage but again I had heard the rumour. 

Q. It was again a rumour?—A. Yes. We have always dealt with it in the 
form of a rumour. I never made the statement that anybody had oranges in 
storage that was holding out for $12 a case. I said the information given to 
our office was that some speculator had oranges in storage, I think it was six 
carloads, in the hope of getting $12 in March. 

Q. One more question on this particular aspect?—A. I hope we are getting 
through with the rumours. 

Q. Do you know who the culprit is?—A. No, sir. ; 

Q. So that particular of the statement is also wrong?—A. That certainly is. 

Q. You do not know the name of the culprit?—A. I never said I knew 
of a culprit. Still we are dealing with the hallucinations or imagination of 
somebody with the Star. 


Mr. Irvine: Have you any knowledge of a gap between the wholesale and 
retail price of fruit and vegetables which you think is too great? 


The Wirness: Thank goodness we are now getting down to evidence. May 
I begin to file evidence? 


Mr. DypE: When you are filing these documents I want to know definitely 
that you have made up your mind that there are no strings attached to the 
documents. I want you to be clear on that and I do not want you to be taken 
at a disadvantage. If you are filing a document, are you filing one in which 
the names may be disclosed? 


The Witness: Well now I have my instructions. I do not suppose I can 

keep you from disclosing the information. I do not know what my rights are 

_ or the rights of the retailers. I am beginning to think that I do not have many 
personally and I wonder if the retailers have any. 


; Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think. the witness should be set right. 

_ He should not be allowed to make statements of that kind. He has rights here 
because, whatever evidence he is giving, the committee has a right to accept 
the evidence he has, and those are all the rights there can be as between the 
witness and the committee. 


The CHArrMAN: That is right. What Mr. MacInnis has said is the correct ” 

_ Statement of the situation. We are here merely to get all the facts we can about 

_ prices and anything you can help us with in that regard will be received and 
considered on its merits by the committee. 


. Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, would this be of any help? Mr. Christensen 
_ might be asked if, apart from this evidence, that ‘he does not feel free to make 
_ public, whether up to the present time he has evidence of any undue spread or 
_ mark-up in the price of fruits and vegetables, or hoarding, apart from the 
\ evidence which he does not feel free to divulge now? 

“4 Mr. Dype: I do not know whether we are at a stage yet, if I may say so, 
_where Mr. Christensen has definitely made up his mind that he cannot give us 
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documents and allow us to disclose names. I think he must say to us that he 
cannot do that, and he will not do that, and then we can go on and ask him. 
what he has got that he can disclose. ’ 


Mr. Fuemrinc: We do not want to waste time here and we do not want 


to be unfair with the witness. I think we can all appreciate the difficulty im 
which he finds himself if the invoices were put in his hands by the retailers with 
certain definite conditions attached to them. It is quite true this committee can 
get information anywhere and require the production of those invoices from any 


source, using its powers for that purpose. It is another thing to say to this witness | 


that he must produce those today. We are not making any progress now and 
we have been here an hour on this. Now would not the sensible thing be to 
adjourn and allow the witness time, through his Toronto office, to contact the 
retailers and see if they are prepared to allow that free use be made of these 
invoices when the situation is explained to them. It would also give Mr. 
Christensen an opportunity to put his evidence in shape so that he could proceed 
to give it to the committee tomorrow in a coherent and systematic way. He 


will have the assistance of Mr. Dyde in the meantime and it will save us a good — 


deal of time in the long run. 


The Cuairman: Now I did suggest to the committee that this kind of 
examination does require a certain amount of leeway in the hands of the person 
who is putting the questions. I am sure that Mr. Fleming will appreciate that. 
I do not know what counsel has in his mind but I do suggest that we let counsel 
proceed and then if we find, after he has put the questions now in his mind, that 


it would be better to postpone the hearing then we can do so. However, I do- 


suggest to the committee that it may be well to spend our time following that 
procedure. | 
: Mr. Lesace: I will agree with what you have just said but I wonder if we 
should ask permission of the witness; I think it is the committee’s decision and 
not his. 

The Cuatrman: There is no doubt about that and we said so earlier. 


Mr. Lesacr: But counsel just asked him if he had any objection. 


Mr. Dypz: I asked that to find out his attitude. If he had any objection , 
that would be one thing, but I wanted to be sure whether he would clear it up. ~ 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I wish to carry a little bit further the point 
raised by myself and again by Mr. Fleming a few moments ago. It seems to me 
there is no use whatever in questioning the witness in a haphazard way on this 
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and that item. Each invoice or document that he places before the committee 


should be complete in itself, as being part of, and corroborating or otherwise, 
the statements that have been made. With all due regard to our counsel I do 
not see that anything useful can be accomplished by carrying on the examination 
in the way we have been going. 


Mr. Dyps: I am inclined to agree, Mr. Chairman, and I think I am nearly 
at the stage where I can suggest to you that I am doubtful if we can go forward — 
because I notice Mr. Christensen was about to hand me an invoice. I did not ~ 


know whether I had the right to refer to the names on that invoice or not, or — 


whether he had made up his mind if he is going to hand me the document with 


some condition or string, and if so I could not usefully go on with my questions. i 
The CuarrMan: Well, counsel has given his opinion. Mr. Fleming put a ¥ 


question that I thought was pretty basic. He asked a specific question as to 
whether or not this witness had any knowledge of hoarding or of steps taken— 


Mr. Fuemrine: Of undue mark-ups of the price of fruits and vegetables. 
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The CuHairMAN: I think that is a fair question. This committee is in the 
' position that we have before us newspaper statements which the witness has now 
_ explained in part. The committee, acting on the recommendation of the steer- 
ing committee in accordance with what it felt its duty to be, has called a witness 

- who is alleged to have made certain statements. Now I think at this stage we 
could very well proceed with the reply to Mr. Fleming’s question and see what 
that elicits. That does not preclude the’ more orderly arrangement of the 

- witness’s evidence at a later date but this committee has a big job to do and 
time is of the utmost importance. I think we ought usefully to put in the rest 
of the time but if we cannot we may have to adjourn. 


Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question? 
The CHatRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: Has the witness got any invoices which he feels he is free 
_ to give? 
The CHatrMAN: Would you mind taking a suggestion from me? I was 
_ wondering if the witness could not be allowed to answer Mr. Fleming’s question? 
The question will be repeated. 


Mr. Fiemine: I will put the question again to Mr. Christensen. Mr. 
Christensen, apart altogether from those invoices which you do not feel free 
to make public, have you any evidence that you can give the committee now 
as to profiteering, or hoarding, or undue mark-ups in fruits and vegetables 
in recent months? 

_ The Wrrness: Yes, we have plenty of evidence here to prove excess mark- 
ups but we would, of necessity, have to use these invoices, otherwise it would 

be taking our word for it and we would not expect anything of that sort. It 
would not be reasonable. My colleague here, Mr. Jamieson, has just suggested 
that we turn over to you these invoices and all the evidence we have. There are 
_ two of us now that they will have to pick on instead of just myself and I want 
_ to see us get along. 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Christensen, you must ntoaelee understand that no one 

is here to pick on anyone; no member of this committee has any such intention 
with regard to yourself or anyone now here that might be called, 

; The Wirness: I did not mean you gentlemen are going to pick on us, I meant 
the retailers might do so after we give the invoices. 


Mr. Lesace: The committee has to take the responsibility. 
The CuHarrmMan: It is our full responsibility. 


‘ - Mr. Irvinn: The committee cannot take the responsibility because the 
- person who stands to lose is the retailer who may find difficulty in making 
~ purchases. 

The CuairMAN: We cannot help that. If there is anyone who will treat 
_ the witness in that fashion that is another matter. We are here to get the facts 
_ and we cannot be responsible for getting anything else but those facts. That is 
our situation. 


: 4 Mr. Fiemine: I do not think he is concerned on his own account. 

. _ The Cuarrman: I know, but on behalf of the retailers. 

Mr. Fiemine: He has in mind that the particular retailers from whom 
~ he obtained the invoices might be victimized by those against whom charges 
are being made. 

Fe The CuHarrMan: I do not think we can be concerned. We are here to get 
e | evidence and if there are people who would hold the disclosure of those facts 
a against certain retailers that matter may be dealt with in another way, if there 
2 is another way. Surely our business is to get evidence. Every bit of evidence 
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here has an effect somewhere on someone. You cannot make an assertion 
without involving someone. That is in the very nature of the process that — 
calls for the hearing of evidence. pe . 
I was about to suggest that Mr. Fleming was on the line of questioning 
which I think might be useful. . 
Mr. Fiemine: I will follow that, if you like. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Mr. Christensen, you indicated that you have evidence of undue mark- © 
ups. Let us just clear the air for a moment and let me ask you if you have 
any evidence as to hoarding in fruits and vegetables in recent months?— 
A. Gould Mr. Jamieson answer that question, because he is out on the fruit and 
vegetable business all the time and I am not. 

Mr. Fiemine: All right. 

Mr. Jamieson: We have no evidence at all of hoarding. 


By Mr. Fleming: : 

Q. Very well, first let us confine ourselves to this matter of undue mark- 
ups or unduly high prices. Which is the more convenient for you to proceed 
with first, Mr. Jamieson? Would you care to answer that, or would Mr. 
Christensen tell us about the fruits and. vegetables?—A. We have been on 
both of them. 

Q. You do not draw any distinction?—A. No. 

Q. What period of time does your evidence with respect to undue mark- © 
ups cover?—A. I do not think I can tell you that offhand. The invoices will © 
show that. ; 
Mr. Jamimson: You could answer that by saying, since November 17. : 

: 


Mr. Fiemine: Since November 17? oe 

Mr. Jameson: Of undue mark-ups, what we consider undue mark-ups. 

Mr. Fieminc: Of undue mark-up; just to get this clear, you are starting © 
with November 17, the date on which the list of restrictions were applied — 
oe the importations of fruits and vegetables of certain kinds. Is than 
right? « 

Mr. Lusacr: I can see that that question is fishing. I am wondering if : 
questions could be put by counsel. That is the practice under parliamentary — 


procedure according to Beauchesne. ‘ 
Mr. Fiemine: What does my friend mean by talking or fishing? i 

Mr. Lusace: Politics come in. | 7 

Mr. Fiemine: If there is any politics in it, it certainly has not been brought ~ 

in by me. = 


The CuatrMan: Lets keep on the rails. * 
Mr. Fiemine: The witness might answer the questions if he has such ~ 
evidence that he is about to give on a situation that has arisen as a result of © 
the restrictions applied to the importations of fruits and vegetables into Canada. — 
The Witness: We believe that to be the cause of the higher mark-ups.  — 
Mr. Lesage: Would that be the cause or the occasion? ‘There is a big — 
difference. between cause and occasion. Be 
The Wrrness: We can only say we know that it happened. . 

> Mr. Fiemine: All right. Did you have occasion to look into the markups ¢ 
prior to the date, or have you any knowledge of them so as to provide the : 
committee evidence on which to bring a comparison? . eT 
The Wirness: No. We have prices prior to which they were sold at but 

we haven’t got a comparison of mark-ups. : a 
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The Cuarrman: Now, just a minute. The witness and his associate (Mr. 
Jamieson) are talking together at the same time as you are directing que nits 
to the witness. There must not be any dialogue between the two. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Have you evidence as to the mark-up in fruits and vegetables since 
November 17 last?—-A. Yes, yes, we have. 

Q. Well then, could you take the different kinds of fruits’ and the different 
kinds of vegetables and tell the committee exactly what the mark-ups were of 
which you have knowledge?—A. Could we take an example here? We have 
an invoice here with a price, an itemized price; and then we have the approxi- 
mate laid-in cost, which is within a few cents on a case. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. If I might interrupt at that point. We had reached that point where 
it was felt that perhaps we could not go further because there was: some 
hesitation, and I think Mr. Christensen was prepared at that time to produce 
documents. May I ask you, Mr. Christensen, if you could now go ahead with 
these documents along that partocular line?—A. We can supply you all these 
invoices and the wholesale quotations and the approximate laid-in cost to the 
- _ particular retailer and a comparison with the ultimate invoices. 

Mr. Cueaver: I think at this point counsel for the committee should take 
over. 

.. Mr. Dyps: I think it would be useful if you then produce Gane to us and 
- tell us the commodities to which they refer and what particular information 
a they give. 

“a The Witness: It says, this is an invoice for a case of 344 oranges—Sunkist. 
: Mr. Mayzank: A little louder, please. 

a The Witness: This invoice is for a case of oranges, 344 Sunkist oranges. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. What is the date?—A. J anuary 28. 
Q. And the price?—A. $5.75. 
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4 Q. You are now speaking of the price charged by the wholesaler to the 
S ‘retailer?—A. That is right. 

4 = Mr. Harkness: Were those 316 you were talking about before, or 344’s? 
: The Wirness: This I am talking about now is 344. 

S Mr. Winters: What does that mean? 

2. The Witness: The number of oranges in the case. The cases are all the 
4 same size but the number in the case varies. 

oe Mr. Dypn: As you refer to these, and as you finish referring to them would 
you pass them along to them, please? 

y Mr. Lusace: Is that the wholesale price? What is the laid-down cost? 

~ The Wirness: Approximately the laid-down cost would be $3.55. 

= Mr. Furmine: Is that in Toronto? 

as The Witness: Yes. That would be Toronto. 


4 Mr. Jamieson: It is a matter of within 2 or 3 cents per case. 
a The Wirness: This invoice is Ottawa, by the way. Mr. Jamieson would 
know the approximate difference. 

Mr. Jamirson: 2 or 3 cents per case higher here. 

Mr. Mayank: The difference in the laid-down cost would be 3 or 4 cents 
more for Ottawa? 
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Mr. Jamieson: There will be a slightly higher price for the laid-down cost » 


in Ottawa. The next item is 252 size, Sunkist oranges. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Just before you leave that, would you give us parallel 
figures on the 360 laid-down cost. - 3 
Mr. Jaminson: To the wholesaler? 

Mr. Fiemine: What is the quotation you have on the invoice to the 
retailer? 

Mr. JAminson: The retailer was charged $5.75. 

Mr. Fiemine: The date? 

Mr. JAmigson: January 23. 

Mr. Mayuew: The markup is approximately $2.00? 

Mr. Maypanx: It would be $2.15. pe 

The Cuarrman: I think at this stage of detailed examination the orderly way 
to proceed is to permit counsel to conduct the questioning, and that if there are 
any further questions you will be able to bring them up at the end. Unless we 
do that I do not see how we can proceed with order. 3 

Mr. Lesace: How are we going to be able to refer to the invoices later on 
if they are not marked? 

Mr. Dypr: They will be marked. 

Mr. Lesace: They will not be of any use to us unless they are marked. 

Mr. Dype: As Mr. Christensen refers to these they will be marked as 
exhibits in that order. I will see that they are marked. Is. there any charge 
marked on that invoice? ” 

“Mr. Jamieson: Yes, 252 size, sunkist oranges. The retailer was charged $6.00 
for that. The approximate laid-in cost would be $4.10 in Ottawa in carload 
lots. : 

Mr. Dypr: Now, may I pause there for one minute and ask you if you can 
say—if you cannot, let me know—can you-say how that compares with prices in 
previous months? For instance, say in November, early in November of 1947? 

Mr. Jamisson: I might say immediately to that question that there is no 
comparison because you get an entitrely different type of orange in that season of 
the year, known as valencias, whereas we are speaking now of the winter orange, 
known as navels. 

+ Mr. Dynbr: I want to make that clear, as to whether you would draw a com- 
Seb between January 28 and an earlier date; and you tell me you have done 
that. 

Mr. Jamieson: Not so far as November goes. You might make comparison 
in December; but the only comparison there is the seasonal change that takes 
place each year as the crop comes into full maturity. 

Mr. Dype: Might I ask if you have information available—you might 
have—if you have information available to compare with prices of one year ago? 

Mr. JAminson: No, we have not. 

Mr. Jounston: Is that $4.10 in carload lots? 

Mr, Maypank: Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson: What would be the retail price—that $6.00 would not be 
carload lots that would be in a small package. aE Nef 

The Witness: That is one case. 

Mr. JaAminson: These are bought by the case. 

Mr. Jounston: What I mean is that the $4.10 is the laid-down cost in 
Ottawa in carload lots. iat 

Mr. Jamimson: In carload quantities, yes. 
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-~ Mr. Jounston: Now then, about this $6.00 a case; is that in carload 


quantities too? 


Mr. Jamirson: Those are only bought by the case. 

-Mr. Jounston: There is a difference there, the one is in a small quantity 
and the other is in a carload lot. 

Mr. Jamirson: Oh no, the wholesaler is selling these to the retailer. 

The Witness: During the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s controls 
maximum mark-up permitted on navel oranges for 15 per cent of selling price. 

Mr. Lesacez: Plus transportation charges. 

The Wrrness Approximately 75 cents on that particular size. On this size 
we have here an illustration that Mr. Jamieson has written up here. It says, 
normal 280 oranges, cost laid down $2.80—70 cents—that means the cost is $4.50 
—then the cost per dozen is 19 cents. He says this is actually what is going on. 
Say the price paid by the retailer is $6.50 and that represents 27.5—in excess of 


30 per cent more than would be permitted under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
_Board maximum mark-ups. 


Mr. Dype: Have you completed the other invoice with which you were 
dealing? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr..Dype: All right I would like to mark this invoice, Mr. Chairman, 


as exhibit 4. 


Exhibit 4, invoice on shipment of oranges to Ottawa. 


Mr. Dypve:- Now, if you would refer to the next item, please, Mr. 
Christensen. What is it? You have before you an invoice. Now, what is the 


information that you can give us from that? 


The Cuairman: Order. If we are going to have questions put in an orderly 
way we must have them put one at a time. We cannot have counsel and two or 
three members asking questions and each witness answering at the same time. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
- Q. What is the date on this?—A. February 6. I believe the reason Mr. 
Jamieson selected this invoice for comparison is because it is Sudbury and the 
price-is $5.25 per-case, f.o.b. Sudbury. for the 344 oranges. Pardon me. 


Mr. JAminson: These are 550’s and 575’s. 


The Witness: The quotation on the same size of oranges to Toronto on 
February 9—this is February 6—on February 9 a Toronto wholesaler quoted on 
the same size of orange at $5.50 and $6.00—lowest quotation, $5.50 and the 
higher one, $6.00. On-this particular Sudbury invoice here the retailer was 
charged $5.25, and Mr. Jamieson says the approximate laid-down cost in 


_ Sudbury, would be $3.60. 


Q. And that is a margin of what? 
Mr. Mayuew: I think the witness can see pretty well what we are after at 


_ the present time, and if he were given some time he could submit a statement at 


one time. 
~ The Cuamman: I suggest we leave it to counsel. 
The Wrrness: A mark-up of 31 per cent, Mr. Jamieson says. 
Mr. Lesage: From $5.25 to $3.60. 
Mr. Merritt: From $3.60 to $5.25. 


Mr. Cieaver: Would you mind asking the witness as to how he arrives at 
that percentage of mark-up. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. How do you arrive at that pereestaze of mark-up?—Mr. Jamieson, will © 


you please answer? 


Mr. Jamieson: You deduct the laid down price from the selling price cand a 


you divide that difference by the selling price. 


Mr. Cumaver: The difference is $1.65, and if you divide that by $3.60 you 3 


do not get that percentage. 

Mr. LesaceE: It is the selling price you have to take. 

Mr. Cieaver: He has already given the formula. 

The Cuamman: I thought that we would leave this to counsel, but I think 
the witness has not his material organized properly. We have made an honest 
endeavour, and I am sure he has too, to save time and to deal with this matter. 
I would suggest that between now and our next meeting the witness might get 
together with counsel and see if this could not be better organized. Possibly 
counsel can advise us as to what steps to follow later. 

Mr. Mayuew: I suggest that the witness be supplied with secretarial staff 
to get this in order. 

Mr. Fuemine: If it were possible to reduce this to any kind of table and 


have mimeographed copies for the next meeting tomorrow it would save a great 


deal of time. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Christensen, the time of this committee is valuable. 
We have got a very important inquiry. Can you between now and tomorrow 
put your evidence in more orderly shape? Can that be done? 

The Wrrness: If you will supply us with a competent stenographer, some- 
body to do the work. I worked pretty nearly all: last night. 

The CHAIRMAN: Counsel will give you every assistance. 

The Witness: We can certainly do it. > 

The CHatrMan: Is there any other matter to come before the penintee? 


Mr. Furemine: Mr. Chairman, there is one question I should like to raise. 
It has nothing to do with the witness, but it is a matter that has been brought 
to my attention quite frequently of late. It may involve something that will 
have to go to the steering committee. In any event it may involve an inter- 
pretation of our terms of reference. I do not suppose I am alone in this, but 
I have had a great many complaints of late about tenants of commercial 
accommodation, in view of the end of rent control on commercial accommodation 
next month, being asked to pay rent at sometimes 350 per cent to 400 per cent 
of what the rents have been hitherto. I should like to ask if the investigation 


of mark-ups of that kind in rent of commercial accommodation ‘comes within 


the scope of the reference of this committee. 


The CuatrMAn: Any matter affecting prices. I suggest there is a question 
of procedure here as to whether or not matters that are suggested for the 
consideration of this committee should not be brought up first in the steering 
committee. Each member, of course, has the right to do whatever he wants in 


this committee, but there is an orderly way and a disorderly way of proceeding. - 


It seems to me if any member of the committee has something which he thinks 


this committee should go into the more orderly procedure—may I put it that_ 


way—would be for that member, if a member of the steering committee, or if 


not through a member of the steering committee, to raise the matter there first. 


I think that is the customary way. 

Mr. Fiemine: If you lay down that rule I am sure we will all be glad 
to adhere to it. I have assumed if a matter was raised here it would have to go 
to the steering committee or at least be ruled on by yourself. It is a question 
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that does definitely involve the terms of reference of the committee, and I 
myself have not been able to give an answer to those who have spoken to me, 
looking at the terms of reference. 
| The CHARMAN: I have made a suggestion as to the question of procedure, 
- Does the committee concur with the suggestion I have made? 

Mr. MacInnis: Agreed. (Agreed.) 

The CHairMAN: Then it will be clearly understood if any member of the 
committee now or hereafter has any matter which he thinks this committee 
should inquire into, that before raising it it will be brought to the attention of 
the steering committee. Do you wish a meeting of the steering committee at 
once on this? 

4 Mr. Fuiemrnc: Not necessarily at once. I presume there will be a meeting 
this week. 

The CHarrMANn: You wish to leave it until we meet again? 

Mr. Friemine: It will be dealt with this week, I presume. 

The Cuamman: Yes. Is there any other matter to come before the 
- committee? 

Mr. Cumaver: Yes. I believe that it was understood at the time we headed 
into this particular feature of our inquiry that the wholesalers, or a repre- 
sentative on their behalf, would have an opportunity immediately to reach the 

public through the press with any rebuttal which they wish to make. While it 
_ is true the committee has not made much progress it is true that some statements 
have been made, and perhaps the wholesalers should have an opportunity of 
having some parallel statement appear in the press as to what has happened 
this afternoon. If any of them are in the room I do think they should have an 
- opportunity to be heard. 

j The CHaiRMAN: What do the members of the committee think about that? 
_. Mr. Mayzanx: You do not mean at the present moment? 

: The CuarmMan: You mean now? 

Mr. Cueaver: I think they should be consulted now. 

@ The CHarrman: What do the members of the committee feel about that? 


. Mr. Winters: The present witness made certain statements which I think 

could be gone into further before the wholesalers had a chance to make a state- 
ment. One of them dealt with unethical practices which he coupled with gross 
3 profiteering. He also dealt with the question of discrimination against certain 


Mr. Winvers: That is as to the compilation of these invoices. 


3 - The Cuamrman: I think your observation now is really another point.. Mr. 
~ Cleaver has said that while the witnesses have not completed their evidence 
nevertheless certain statements have been made, and he puts forward the sug- 
gestion that those who are affected by those statements should be given the 
opportunity of making a counter reply. What does the committee think about 
that suggestion? 

Mr. Winters: My thought was that rather than make a reply at this stage 
' why not let the present witness say as much as he wants about these practices 
and then let the wholesalers rebut the whole statement. 


= The CuarrMan: I think that is the more orderly way. 


—— 
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Mr. Ciuaver: It is the more orderly way. I do not know if there are any 
wholesalers in the room, but if I were a wholesaler I know how I would feel. — 
Mr. Irvine: That is a matter for your steering committee. I thought you~ 
had decided they were to handle matters of that sort before they were brought 
here. ! : 
Mr. CiEaver: I thought the steering committee had decided that the whole- 
salers would have an opportunity to reach the Canadian public on the same day. 

The Cuairman: No, we did not say the same day. We said immediately 
after the statement was made. 

_ Mr. McCussrn: If you are going to call the retailers and wholesalers there 
is another class that must be called, too, the producers. 

The Cuairman: No doubt the producers have an important place in this 
hearing, but so far there has been no reflection on them. 

Mr. MacInnis: They may want to reflect on somebody else. 

The CuHarrmMan: They will be called. 

Mr. Irvine: We will have to go to Florida for the orange growers. 

The CHairMAN: You have heard the suggestion of Mr. Cleaver that we 
now hear the wholesalers if they want to be heard. My own suggestion is that 
the proper time for them to come in is when this evidence has been completed. 
That is my own view. 

Mr. Braupry: I think we can rely on the fairness of the press of the 
country to establish very clearly that this evidence is not completed yet, and 
therefore it would not be sound to bring rebuttal yet. 

Mr. Pinarp: In any event, if there are any here they would have spoke 
by now. 

The Cuairman: Does the committee concur in my view? 

(Agreed). 

Are there any other matters to come before the committee? I very 
reluctantly adjourn half an hour before time. We have a lot of work and the — 
hours we are taking are long. I know it is quite an obligation on every member 
of the committee but under the circumstances I think it is the wise thing to do. 
The meeting is adjourned until 4 o’clock tomorrow. 


The meeting adjourned at 5.35 p.m., to resume on Wednesday, February 
18, 1948, at 4 o’clock p.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Wepnespay, February 18, 1948. 


The Areas Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, 
Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


George B. Christensen, National Food Director, Retail Merchants’ 
ation of. Canada, Toronto, and Mr. William S. Jamieson, Food Mer- 
chandising Consultant, Toronto, were recalled and both further examined 
concurrently. 


5 Mr. Jamieson filed, 


Exhibit No. SoeT ab ip giving details of invoices attached thereto, with 
regard to citrus items only. 


® Exhibit No. 6,—Table giving details of invoices attached thereto with 
regard to Ontario fresh vegetable items only. 


At 6.05 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
ety 19, at 11.00 am. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
February 18, 1948. 


‘The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Dyde, are you ready to carry on? 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Christensen and Mr. Jamieson have sug- 
gested that we might call on Mr. Jamieson first this afternoon. There is certain 
tabular material which he is able to file. 


George B. Christensen, National Food Director, Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, and William S, Jamieson recalled. 

2 Mr. Dypr: Mr. Jamieson, since yesterday you have prepared a table which 
you have entitled “Citrus Fruits”. I think you have prepared a sufficient number 
of copies so. that every member of the committee may have one to look at. 

_ Mr. Jamieson: That is correct. 

— Mr. Dype: To this table you have attached the invoices covering each 
finn that is on the table. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jamieson: In support of each item, yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: You would like to file the table with the attached invoices? 
Mr. Jamison: Yes. I believe it would be in the interests of the committee 
after receiving the copies to read it out possibly. 

Mr. Dype: Quite so. We will just wait until that distribution is completed. 
You are submitting this as an exhibit. I think it may properly be filed as an 
7 Mr. Chairman, with the invoices attached. 

The CHAIRMAN: That will be exhibit 5. 

Mr. Dyvs: “Now, Mr. Jamieson would you read this and make any 
Me osiors remarks you care to make as you go along? 

_ The Witness: Pardon me, I think Mr. Jamieson should make his statement 
before we go into that. 

- Mr. Dypve: I will be glad to have Mr. Jamieson do whichever he wishes. 
I understood this was what he preferred to do. 
. § ‘Mr. Jamirson: Do you wish me to make a statement prior to my reading 
t is? 
~The Wrrnzss: I would like you to make the statement you have prepared. 
_ Mr. Jamieson: This compilation of figures, gentlemen, is on citrus fruits. 
It is prepared by me and submitted by Mr. George Christensen, and I am reading 
it for him. The sub-heading there describe the various items. I will start off, 
with your-permission, with the item of February 6. The name of the wholesaler 
was Gamble Robinson of Sudbury. The name of the retailer was A. E. Hodge 
Limited, Falconbridge. The item was California oranges, size 344. The retailer 
tin five cases. He paid $5.25. The approximate laid-in cost in carload 


ts, including freight, to the wholesaler was $$3.60. The wholesaler made a gross 
‘Margin of $1.65 equivalent to 31-4 per cent. 
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Mr. Dypve: Mr. Jamieson, if there is some value in our reading the whole 


~ exhibit I will be glad to have you do it but do you think you could shorten it 


~ 


after your explanation now? Would it be necessary to have it all read? 

Mr. JaAmirson: Mr. Christensen has expressed himself to me as wishing 
to have it read because as you look down the columns you will see profits of 
$2.60, $2.45, $3.45, with the percentages relatively higher. 

The Wirness: I think we should deal with each one. 

Mr. Dypr: Go ahead. 


Mr. JAMigeson: The second item is February 3. The wholesaler was Everest 
Bros., Toronto; retailer, Carload Groceterias, Toronto; item California oranges; 
size 220. One case was purchased. The retailer paid $6.50. The approximate laid- 
in cost in carload lots, Toronto for the wholesaler was $4.55. A profit was made 


of $1.95. The gross margin percentage of selling price was 30 per cent. The 
third item is Everest Bros., Toronto, wholesaler; retailer, Carload Groceterias, 


Toronto. The item was California oranges. The size was 220. One case was 
purchased. The price paid by the retailer was $6.50. The approximate laid-in 
cost in carload lots to the wholesaler, including freight was $4.55, a profit of 


$1.95, gross margin percentage on selling price of 30 per cent. 


By Mr. Winters: | 


Q. Is it not customary to calculate the mark-up on the wholesale price 
rather than the selling price? Why is that done in this industry?—A. May I 
answer that question? It is customary. Of course, these percentages would be 

a great deal higher if we used:the other term. They would be up to 75, 80, and 


~ sometimes almost 100 per cent, but it would not be fair on our part to do that 


because it is not customary. 
Q. Then, speaking of mark-ups, it would make them a lot higher in 1 pereonte 


age than you have computed?—A. In the fruit trade they think the other way 
all the time, because they figure if they sell $1,000 worth of produce, or whatever 


it is, and our cost of doing business is 10 per cent, then we have so much left, 


and we have made 15 per cent, and so on. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Yesterday Mr. Christensen said the mark-up allowed during the war by 


* the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 15 per cent. Is that calculated in the 


same way, 15 per cent of the eventual sale price to the consumer?—A. 15 per 
cent of selling price; in other words, if it cost 85 cents and you sold it for $1 
you would have made 15 per cent of the selling price. 

Mr. '‘Cimaver: I think there is a good deal of confusion here. I suggest with 
all deference this percentage which is should be a percentage of the cost price 
of this transaction, which is $3.60. That is the cost. $5.25 is the selling price. 
The profit is $1.65 on the $3.60 transaction. 

Mr. Winters: It is the mark-up on the wholesaler’s cost that I think we are 


~ coneerned with. 


¥ 
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Mr. Maysank: The only reason for turning it the other way is that the 


witness says that is the customary way of doing it. 


Mr. Ciraver: The Wartime Prices and Trade Board item he referred to: 
yesterday was the percentage of mark-up which the retail merchant is permitted 
to make. 

Mr. Maysank: I know, but the witness is explaining the term this way at 
the moment by saying that is the usual trade way. Any person may by arith- 
metic, if he’so desires, turn it into the other. 

Mr. Creaver: I understood the witness to say it was a trade practice with 


4 respect to their sales, and he is in the retail trade. 
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Mr. Maypanx: After all it is only a case of fixing the terms, as long as we 
understand it. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: May we not accept this in the form the witness gives it to 
us and then if we want to— 

The CuarrmMan: Draw our own conclusions. 

Mr. MacInnis: —to change it to make it look better or worse, as the case 
maye be, then we can do so. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


-Q. There is one point I should like to clear up. You say during the war 
there was a 15 per cent mark-up allowed ‘by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. What was the usual percentage mark-up before the war in this trade on 
wholesale prices before the controls came into effect?—A. Well, that would vary 
in different parts of the country depending on the volume of business they were 
doing, and so many things. You must remember that my last experience in the 


grocery ‘business was in the chain store grocery business, and we could buy 


oranges anywhere from 10 to 25 cents over a case, and citrus fruits, but that is 
a different proposition. 

Q. Of your own knowledge you cannot say— —A. But the independent man 
cannot get that kind of price. 

Q. Of your own knowledge at this moment you cannot say what it was 
before control?—A. I have already told you. 

Q. How much, what percentage?—A. Personally I bought oranges and other 
citrus fruits at from 10 to 15 cents over a case which would average only from 


4 


he 
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3 per cent to 5 per cent, but that is a different proposition. If they did not give 
us a satisfactory price we just brought in our own cars, which the chains are 


doing today. 

Q. Can Mr. Jamieson answer that question?—A. I can answer the question, 
brother, any question to do with percentages. 

Q. Only for chain stores?—A. I can answer it for the other stores. 

Q. Answer it for the other stores——A. The normal reasonable mark-up on 
citrus fruits previous to the war in normal times, if the price did not exceed $5 
a case, would be 50 cents a case, or approximately 10 per cent. 


Mr. Dype: In connection with the point raised by Mr. Cleaver I made some 
enquiries and found that this was customary in the trade. It seemed to me that 
we would have difficulty if we departed from the trade custom in statistics. I 
think we can do our own calculation, but certainly it seemed to me it might be 

difficult for us to depart from that trade custom. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. May I ask the witness this question? In the retail trade is the percent- 
age of mark-up figured also on the selling price or on the buying price?—A. If 
you are talking about a scientific merchant— 

Q. I am trying to relate retail figures as against these wholesale figures.— 
A. There is no law compelling them to figure thiat way. ‘ 

Q. Please tell we whether it is customary in the retail trade to figure the 


mark-up percentage on the purchase price or on the sale price? In this case, the f 


wholesale, you have figured your percentage of mark-up on the selling price — 
A. The majority of retailers figure the mark-up on the selling price. They take 
the mark-up off the selling price. Take for instance, in this bread situation 


that they are talking so much about. It has been customary, particularly in ; 


Toronto before the war, for many years before the war— 
Q. My question has been answered.—A. To buy at a price less 10 per cent 
or 20 per cent, in that case at 20 per cent of the selling price. 


. 


:; 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

. Q. You say selling price. You mean retail selling price?—A. Yes. In other 
words, for a loaf of bread that sold at a dime in the old days they paid 8 cents. 

Mr. Cipaver: Our counsel has indicated this is the established trade practice. 
I wonder if you would put on record what was the Ore trade practice as to 

mark-up prior to the war, what percentage? __ 

Mr. Fiemine: May I ask, with regard to oranges, are those ordinary, table 

oranges? 

Mr. Jamieson: Yes, when we speak of oranges they are the ordinary navel 
oranges this season of the year, without seeds, used for slicing or any general 
purpose. The Florida oranges are a different type. They have seeds in them 
and are thinner skinned oranges, mostly used for juice purposes. 

P Mr. Christensen has some comments to make regarding that last item, 
February 3, Lococo Brothers, Niagara Falls. 

. The Wirness: On January 27, S. Leone, Toronto, billed J. Craig, Toronto, 

for a case of 200 size oranges, the same size as just referred to and charged him 

237. 50 as against this $6.25. In other words, they were $1.25 higher in Toronto 

than they were delivered at St. Catharines. 

Now, I have a telegram I should like to read to you. 

Ten cases oranges size two hundreds covered by invoice Lococo 
Brothers to us February second at six dollars twenty five cents were 
part of a carload shipped to seller from California Fruit Growers Exchange 
which arrived Niagara Falls Ontario January twenty ninth last stop 
Regarding carrots same suppliers present cost from Louis Davey FOB 
Holland Marsh three dollars freight here twenty six cents total costs 
three dollars twenty six cents reselling to us at three dollars fifty cents. 


That is $3.50 for a bushel of carrots. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
_ Q. May Task you a question? Could you possibly tell me what the average 
“retail price of grapefruit was in Toronto on or about the 10th of February of 
‘this year?—A. The retail price? 


aul ee ee ee ee 
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< Q. Yes.—A. I am sorry, I am not in the retail Beocery business. I am not 
a8 retailer. 
3 By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. I understood that you teniesented the retailers?—A. I do, but I do not 
have to be a retailer because I represent them. 
— QQ. 1 am not suggesting you would have to be a retailer, I am suggesting 
= would have the answer to that question?—A. That I would know— 
___ Q. That you would know the retailers mark-up on the shipment?—-A. He 
did not ask me that. 


= By Mr. Beaudry: 
-— Q. I should like to put my question again. Would you have any means of 


being able to tell this committee what the average retail ee of see eat 
A.I 


‘could not tell you that, but I could find out. 

Mr. Jamrnson: Just from casual observation, five cents to six for a quarter. 
_ Mr. Bravpry: From five cents to six for a quarter? 

Mr. JAmrisson: For the 96 size, approximately 5 cents each. 

Mr. Curaver: What would be the percentage mark-up that the retailer 
ould ask? 

_ The Wrrness: That he was permitted to add under the wartime regulations? 
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By Mr. Cleaver; — \ raves 7 
Q. No, that he would add to these different shipments?—A. Different 
retailers would add different amounts. There is no law now. ‘Mr. Chambers 
is here and he could answer this question. 


"~ 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. May I continue my questioning, please? From your answer, Mr. — 
Jamieson, therefore the retailer would make approximately 14 cents profit on — 
his cost price on each grapefruit sold on or about that date, whereas according — 
to your figures the wholesaler has made a profit of about one cent per grape- 
fruit on his cost price, on or about that date?—A. If he sold them 6 for a j 
quarter, he would not make that. . 
Q. Mr. Jamieson said one basis we could go on would be approximately — 

5 cents per grapefruit?—A. He said 5 cents or 6 for a quarter, there is a very 
great difference. 4 
The Cuamman: Are you finished with your questioning, Mr. Beaudry? . 


Mr. Beaupry: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman: Are you finished with your questioning, Mr. Cleaver? : 
Mr. CieAver: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr, Cleaver: 
Q. What percentage of mark-up are retailers using now with respect to 
grapefruit and oranges?—A. There is no law regulating the mark-up today. © 
Q. I am asking you what the practice is?—A. We can read from here and — 
tell you what our suggestions to them are but we cannot compel them to do any- — 
thing. Here is what we ask them to do. ee ; 
The CuatrmMan: Mr. Cleaver asked you a question. If you cannot answer ~ 


\ 


« 


it say so. ; 
The Witness: I can answer you as to what we suggest they take. 
The CuarrMan: That was not his question. ; : 
The Wirness: Nobody can answer his question intelligently. : 


By Mr. McCubbin: 

Q. I see where Mr. Gibson, a retailer in Utterson, Ont., purchased from 
National Grocers one case of oranges for an average of 30 cents a dozen, or 29° 
point something. No doubt you have some word from Mr. Gibson and did Mr. 
Gibson say what his selling price for the oranges was?—A. He did not mention 
it. There was no reason for mentioning it. 

Q. We are trying to investigate what it cost the consumer. We are not 
interested in the wholesaler and retailer, we are interested in the consumer. 

Mr. Fuemina: Are we not interested in it all? 

The CuarrmMan: Let Mr. MeCubbin finish. 

Mr. McCussin: We want to know what the consumer paid to the retailer. 

The Witness: We have evidence on that. We are not through, and I would 
at this time like to read a statement. $ 


Fal 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. This is your own statement?—A. It is very pertinent to the question 
just asked. ” 
Q. It is your own statement? a 


Mr. Mayvunw: Are we going to have an opportunity of finding what the 
price of citrus fruit was before November 17th? oe 
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- The Cuatrman: We will have to get the facts, certainly. 


Mr. JAmMimson: I answered that question yesterday. There is no basis of 
comparison because it was an entirely different type of orange. At that season 
of the year you are finishing with what is known as the summer type orange, 
and at this time of the year you are into Valencias, a type which usually comes 
through at about American Thanksgiving time, the 3rd of November. 


The CHarrMan: What about a comparative period though, for instance 
a year ago? 

Mr. JAminson: There is no basis. It is a matter of crop conditions in 
California. 


The Wirness: I do not think you understand. How does the price of oranges 
compare we will say on about the 17th of November with the price of oranges 
on the 17th of November in 1947? 


Mr. Jamisson: I answered the question yesterday. There is no basis for 


‘comparison; you are talking about two different types of oranges. 
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The Witness: They were, of course, ‘higher, but how much? We can find 
out from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board but they are very much higher. 
Now may I read this statement? This is a statement made by Mr. Jamieson in 
a report to me. He says: 


Three weeks ago, in London, Ontario, Loblaws advertised a number 
of items, priced for that week-end, much lower than in their other stores 
in Toronto. 

One of these items was California Oranges, size 344. 

The 344 size cost Loblaws, a direct importer, approximately $3.55 
laid-in on their warehouse R.R. track in Toronto, which is approximately 
13 cents per dozen and were listed in this special advertisement to the 
consumer at 19 cents per dozen, a mark-up of approximately 314 per 
cent of their selling price. 

This same brand of 220 size California oranges were offered for sale, 
the same day, in their Toronto stores at 25 cents per dozen, a mark-up 
of approximately 48 per cent of their selling price, based on their laid- 
in cost of California oranges imported by them under their quota of U.S. 
dollars permitted. 

The direct-buying retailers, operating their own warchouse, such as 
A. & P., Dominion, and Loblaws are adding to the number of cases of 
oranges permitted them by the use of their quota allocation of US. 
dollars by buying quantities of these oranges from the Toronto Fruit 
and Vegetable Wholesalers, at approximately the same prices being paid 
by the small retailer. 

These direct buying retailers, have in the past, purchased what is 
termed “fill-ins” from the Toronto Fruit and Vegetable Wholesalers, but 
the bulk of their requirements were in the past purchased at the source. 

The shortage, already created by the restriction in the use of U.S. 
dollars, is thereby further aggravated for the independent retailer, by 
reducing the supply available to him, thereby bidding up the price. 


Mr. McCussin: Is that a statement or letter? 
The Witness: That is a statement. 
The CuHarrmMaNn: That is the report from Mr. Jamieson? 


The Wirness: It is a statement made by Mr. Jamieson which he has asked 
me to read. It is prepared by W. S. Jamieson at the request of George 


Christensen. 
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Mr. JounstoN: May I ask about the statement here? The witness has 4 


‘just gone through the full statement and he has indicated certain prices were 


paid by the retailers to the wholesaler. Now has he got the invoices to table — 


with the statement to verify those prices? 
Mr. MacInnis: They have been tabled. They have been tabled as 
Exhibit 5. 
~The Wirness: Now in this report Mr. Jamieson says: 
When in Ottawa last Saturday, I purchased one dozen California 
oranges 288 size, packed in a cellophane bag for 25 cents at Loblaws, 
139 Rideau Street. 


The day previous, in Toronto, I saw the same brand of California ~ 


oranges, 288 size, packed a dozen in a cellophane bag, being offered in 
Loblaws stores at 31 cents. 

These oranges imported direct by Loblaws under their USS. dollar 
allocation would lay-in Loblaws R.R. track at their Toronto Warehouse 


at an approximate cost of $3.80 per case of 288 or 16 cents per dozen, . 


which when sold at 31 cents per dozen, show a mark-up of approximately 
48 per cent of selling price. 
There is Loblaw’s mark-up and there is the chain stores’. 
I guarantee there is not one independent in a thousand gets that high a 
mark-up. : 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. What is the amount which is customarily estimated by the wholesale 
trade as spoilage percentage during warehouse holding?—A. Pardon me sir?- 

Q. What is the amount which is customarily estimated by the wholesale 
trade as spoilage percentage during warehouse holding?—A. They are allowed 
3 per cent. 

Q. I did not ask you what was allowed_—A. Pardon me, sir. For instance 
if they get a carload of oranges or have received a carload of oranges, if the 
shrinkage is not more than 3 per cent the shipper does not consider a claim. 


Q. That is true of the shipper but I mentioned warehousing?—A. There 


was a very exhaustive survey made during the war by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board who have all those figures and they are very easily available. 

Q. You have not got them available yourself?—A. No I do not carry all 
that around myself. 

Q. Would you have figures as to what is considered in the retail trade the 
normal percentage of spoilage during holding? 

The Wrrnuss: Mr. Dee, who is in charge of the fruit and vegetables business 
of Dominion Stores showed me a report one time that their shrinkage varied from 
5 to 10 per cent depending on the locality and whether the goods came in carload 
lots or local shipments, and on how long they were on the road. There are a 
dozen or more factors that enter into that. If a man gets oranges right out 
of the car absolutely fresh, early in the season when they have not been stored 
any length of time, and the jobber takes them right up to him and sells them 
immediately he might possibly get away without any loss at all. On the other 
hand during the war the Wartime Prices and Trade Board permitted a shrinkage 
of 5 per cent on Florida oranges. In other words, instead of the 25 per cent 
allowed on California oranges they permitted 30 per cent on Florida oranges. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. What about California oranges?—A. Pardon me, sir. 


Q. Would you have that same information available for the committee in * 


respect of California oranges?—A. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board have it. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. May I resume? The retail trade would find it customary to estimate 
its normal percentage of spoilage at 5 to 10 per cent but you have no figures 
available as to what. the wholesale trade would consider its spoilage?—A. : have 
the experience of 45 years— 

Q. I cannot put your experience down on paper but I can put down rere es. 


- —A. Well you can get the information if you ask for it from the Wartime Prices 
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and Trade Board. Mr. Jamieson is also sitting here and he has it. 

Mr. McCussin: He is not the witness. 

The Wirness: You can get the information without any difficulty at all. 

The CHainrman: Mr. Beaudry is trying to be helpful and if you have not 
got the information just say that you have not got it and we will get it from 
another witness. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, would you expect me to have that informa- 
tion? There are 35,000 retailers in Canada and I cannot tell you about their 
shrinkage. 


The CHARMAN: Just say that you have not the information available. 
There is no conclusion to be drawn from that, just say it. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I want to know how it is possible with 45 years experience in the whole- 
sale fruit trade the witness cannot say what the usual percentage of spoilage 
in the wholesale trade is?—A. My dear sir, have you a copy of my statement 
made yesterday? If not, there is one here and I did not make any such statement 
as you have now said I made. ; 

Q. You just said you had 45 years experience.—A. I said 45 years experi- 
ence in the food business, not in selling oranges. 

Q. In what?—A. The food business. 

Q. I see. 

Mr. Fiemina: Are there copies of the statement? 

The Witness: There is a copy of the statement I made yesterday. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. How long have you been in the fruit business, if you have ever been? 
—A. I operated at different times several hundred retail stores that sold. fruit. 
I worked in stores, and I bought fruit direct from the growers and from whole- 
salers. 

Q. -How long have you been in the wholesale fruit Finda What do 
you mean the wholesale fruit, business? 

Q. You said you have ‘been in the retail fruit business?—A. I bought fruit 
from the producer, in carload lots and otherwise, for the supply of our stores 


and also to supply some independent merchants with whom we had arrangements. 


Q. Well when you acted as ‘such what was you usual percentage of spoilage? 


_—A. Would you expect me to tell you that? 


Q. Well of course, it is only natural—A. I retired from the grocery business 
in 1935. 
Q. But cannot your memory help you?—A. I am not even going to try to 


remember what the shrinkage on oranges was in 1935. It is a very irrelevant 


question. 
_ Mr. Irvine: I do not think we should: be bulldozing the witness. 


Mr. Lesace: It is relevant and I think the witness is not the judge of 
whether a question be relevant or not. 


The Wirnsss: I have a right to my opinion. 
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Mr. Lesace: I submit, respectfully, Mr. Chairman, that this line of question- — 
ing is relevant. We have to test the knowledge of the witness; it is only natural” 
and it is usual. We do it every day in court. That is the way we proceed, and © 
I want to pursue my question; | am not through with my question. x 

Mr. MacInnis: This is not a police court. 

The Wirnsss: It is almost. 

Mr. MacInnis: It is a parliamentary committee. 

The Wirness: It is awful close to being it, brother. 

The Cuarman: Mr. Christensen, I suggest to you that you only answer 
the questions and we will get along. I do not think you should make any 
observations at all. . 

Mr. MacInnis: The witness was not giving evidence on spoilage, he was 
giving evidence on prices and he made a statement. Now we have no business 
questioning him on the matter of spoilage when he has no evidence on that, 
andi he said he had not. 

Mr. Beaupry: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that spoilage very definitely is 
going to affect the retail price and the mark-up. I think itis relevant. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, but let us get that from somebody who can tell us. 
Mr. Prnarp: If the gentleman does not know he can say 80. 

Mr. Lusacu: I want to cross-examine him on those very things. 
Mr. MacInnis: You are not going to cross-examine him on something he | 
does not know? 

Mr. Irvine: Cross-examine on facts then. 


- Mr. Lesace: It is usual to cross-examine someone on the reasons why he 
does not know. . 


The CuarrMan: Proceed, Mr. Lesage. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Can you refresh your memory and answer my last question?—A. State 
the question, please. 

Q. What was your usual percentage of spoilage when you were in the 
wholesale fruit business?—A. I would not attempt to answer that question. — 
I retired from that business in 1935. 

Q. Why would you not attempt to answer my question?—A. I try to stick 
to facts, and not guess work. 

Q. I am not asking for guess work—A. Must I put up with this sort — 
of thing? 

Q. I am asking your experience——A. If I must answer that, I demand that 
the meeting adjourn until I can get an attorney. I am not going to stand 
for that. 

Q. I will leave the witness. 

The CuarrMan: Mr. Lesage has concluded by leaving you. Are there any 
other questions? 

Mr. Braupry: Yes. I am sorry I was unable to be present. yesterday and | 
I may be going back over something which has already been discussed. I have 
here a clipping from the Toronto Daily Star dated February 13 and I would 
like to refer to the second paragraph of that statement. 

The CuarrMAN: I should point out, Mr. Beaudry, that the witness has told 
the committee that that statement did not represent what he had said to the ~ 
reporter at the time of the interview. 


Mr. Breaupry: Thank you. 
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_ ‘The Cuatrman: And, as we laboured over that at great length yesterday I 
think it would be better if we did not have to go over that ground again today. 


Mr. Braupry: I withdraw my question. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Beaudry. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


__ Q. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I could, to find out from Mr. Christensen, 
what the retailer is paying for the oranges and the cost of those oranges laid 
down in Canada. Could you work out, Mr. Christensen from any one of the 
invoices shown on your statement, figures which would show us what the 
consumer is paying for those oranges?—A. May I put it this way, please. 
I will read this list to you—you gentlemen should have a copy of this. 
The reason we sent it out, we were getting hundreds of complaints from 
retailers saying that they were paying too much for oranges and so we decided 
to see what the wholesalers’ cost was, because hundreds of complaints were 
received on this. We decided that we would find out the approximate laid-down 
cost at Toronto, wholesale basis, on the recent quotations, which are subject 
to daily market changes. During the time when controls were on the mark-up 
permitted was 15 per cent. Here is a statement: 

We suggest you limit your retail mark-up to NOT more than 
25 per cent of selling price California and Texas citrus fruits and to not 
more than 30 per cent of your selling price on Florida oranges and 
Messina lemons. 


Q. Now, let us for a moment then anticipate that the retailer on the first 
item on this sheet complied with your suggestion and made a mark-up of 
25 percent. You are familiar with the way these percentages are figured. 
Now, would you tell the committee what one orange in that crate of 344 would 
cost in cents laid down?—A. Would it not be better to tell you by the dozen 
and then you could figure out the individual orange? 
 Q. All right, let us have it by~ the dozen—A. Make it a dozen, if you 
don’t mind. I am not very good at figures. 
~  Q. And, what the consumer would pay for that same dozen oranges?—A. 
Would you let my expert speak about merchandising? 

The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. Jamieson. 


_ Mr. Jamirson: If the association’s suggestion as submitted a mark-up of 
not more than 35 per cent, was followed on these oranges they would sell for 
25 cents per dozen. 


Mr. Curaver: What would these oranges laid down in Canada cost the 
wholesaler? 

Mr. Jamieson: The cost to the wholesaler is $3.60. 

___ .Mr. Curaver: I want the per dozen cost. 

id Mr. Jamrigson: You just have to divide that by approximately 28. 


Mr. Cueaver: All right. 


| Mr. JAmigson: I think the example that was read here of Loblaws gives 
you that very answer you are asking for, sir; approximately 13 cents. 
| Mr. Curaver: And the cost to the wholesaler was 13 cents and the consumer 
paid 25 cents? 
| Mr. JAmirson: That is right, sir. 
Mr. Jounston: Would that be what you consider an unfair mark-up? 

Mr. Jamison: Pardon me. I cannot hear very well. 

The Cuarrman: Would that be considered an unfair mark-up? 
_ The Wirness: That is unreasonable, sir. 
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Mr. Jamimson: It is an unreasonable spread brought about because we 
say of an unreasonable spread by the wholesale concerns. 4 
Mr. Winrers: In the column headed, “approximate laid-in cost in carload — 
lots to wholesaler including freight”, I wonder if the witness could say what 
items are included in that approximation, and how close he thinks that 
approximation is to the actual. 3 
Mr. Jamieson: Within 5 or 10 cents. 4 
Mr. Winters: What costs are included in that approximation? 3 
Mr. Jamteson: That is freight, heaters (if necessary) and such like, main- ~ 
tenance of the car in transit—that may be ice in the summertime or heaters in 
the wintertime. ; 
Mr. Winters: You think that would be about 5 per cent? — 
-The Witness: Within 5 to 10 cents. 
Mr. Braupry: Would the witness supply us through counsel with ‘accurate — 
figures on which these approximate figures are based? a 
The Witness: No. 
Mr. Jamieson: Might I enlighten the gentleman by saying that by deducting © 
$1.55 from these figures you could arrive at the f.0.b. cost, California. x 
The Wirness: Approximately. 3 
Mr. Jamizson: Deduct $1.45 from Florida and Texas and you arrive at 
the f.o.b. cost at those points. ~ ; 4 
By Mr. Winters: : - 
Q. May I ask whether or not this association extends across Canada; 
are you active in all provinces of Canada?—A. We are active in New Bruns- — 
wick, Quebec and west. We are not very active, except through affiliation, in 
Nova Scotia. 3 
Q. This approximation of 25 cents per dozen cost applies only in the — 
Toronto area? : a 
Mr. Jamieson: In the Toronto area. 
Mr. Winters: What would that be in the Saint John district? 
Mr. Jamison: I cannot tell you that. . 
Mr. Winters: Have you any indication of what these oranges cost th 


consumer in Nova Scotia? ; 
Mr. Jamieson: No. ks 
The Witness: No, sir; the survey was made only in the Ontario area. % 
Mr. Maypanxk: Apparently all of these things come first to Toronto, do. 
they not? . ; 
Mr. JAMIESON: No. I would answer your question in this way, these are” 
bought f.o.b. shipping point and go direct to their destination. F zi 
se 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 9 

Q. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might have one more follow-up question. 

What was the normal mark-up prior to the war on a dozen of oranges?—A. It 

varied. There was no law governing it. The dealer could take 5 cents ob 

35 cents or he could give them away, he could do anything he liked. ia 
Q. Would you mind telling me what the normal mark-up was?—A. Ther 

was no such thing as a normal mark-up, they could take what they liked. 
Q. Then how are we to say what would be reasonable and what woulc 

be unreasonable?—A. I will tell you what we did, so far as our own busines 5 

was concerned and in the highly competitive field; they take from 20 to 25 per 
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-cent, depending on the time of the year, the amount of shrinkage and the 
volume of demand. There are times during the year when you will have 
_a tremendous demand for oranges and you can move them very fast and you 
can afford to take a small mark-up. 

___ Q. And I was going to ask you if the 25 per cent refers to the mark-up 
“imposed by the retailer. I want to get at the total mark-up by the wholesaler 
and the retailer—A. I have already made the statement that. it varies all 
the way from 10 to 50 a case so far as the wholesaler is concerned previous 
_to the war or in normal times, 

a. By Mr. Fleming: 

QQ. I notice the dates of the invoices on the sheet supplied to us are all 
comparatively recent, the earliest one there is January 27 and the most recent. 
is February 12. May I ask if Mr. Christensen has invoices from earlier 
_periods?—A. We can secure them. 

~~ Q. Do you happen to have them with you?—A. I do not know if we have 
-any. Have you any, Mr. Jamieson? I think we would have some. 

e Mr. JAmigson: I have this many, gentlemen (disclosing a large brief case 
filled with invoices) if you care to have them—hundreds of invoices. 

___ Mr. Fremine: I would suggest that perhaps Mr. Jamieson in cooperation 
with Mr. Wilson might run over these and prepare a table so that we may be 
able to judge whether the table we have before us representative. May I ask 
Mr. aJmieson if he could tell us what is the earliest invoice that he has in 
his bag? 

~ . Mr. Jamieson: I might say in preparing this it was done in order to 
attempt to simplify the inquiry. It might be in order also to state, Mr. Chair- 
“man, that the agitation which developed with respect to unfair mark-up by 
the wholesaler started after the first of the year. 


Pa Mr, Maysank: You say the agitation started? 
-_-Mr. Jamisson: Amongst the retailers. 
_ Mr. Mayank: You say that is the result of a month and a half and that 


your experience started after the first of the year? 

_ Mr. Jamieson: It began to show up about the middle of January. 

oa Mr. Mayuew: Could you give us a similar statement basing it on 
November 1, say the first two weeks in November. 

Mr. Jamtrson: That could be done, but considerable time would be 
required to get that information. You would have to go back to the sources 
of supply and ascertain, naturally, the proper facts regarding f.o.b. cost. 


oar 


__ Mr, Mayuew: We have to have some information of that kind. 


Ls Mr. Jamieson: May I offer this suggestion; that there may be other 
" people in the industry who could give you those figures, who might be in a 
_ position to supply you with that material very readily. 


Bi 


The CuHarrman: I suggest that Mr. Wilson, our accountant, examine the 
‘material this witness has for our future study in connection with. this matter. 


a 


~My. Jamizson: May I say, Mr. Chairman, all the material we have at the 
_ Moment is these retailers’ invoices. 


ae Mr. Beaupry: Would these in your mind constitute material of importance 
in the form of evidence of price rises in this field? 
| oe 


_ Mr. Jamison: Yes, and we have plenty more equally bad. 
_ Mr. Beaupry: Would these suit the purpose? 
Mr. Jamieson: None better. 
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Mr. Beaupry: I am not trying to restrict, but is this a fair list? 
Mr. Jamieson: Very fair, in my opinion. ; 
Mr. Braupry: Some of the most glaring instances of excessive profit taking? — 
Mr. Jamieson: On the question of mark-up we have included ones down 
as low as 16 per cent. We have tried to be very fair in presenting this picture 
to you. 
Mr. Beaupry: But in your opinion, over a period of time, these constitute 1 
a very fair list for our purposes? , | 


Mr. JAMIESON: Yes. a 
The Wirness: I would like to say that we had numerous telephone calls 
from the Niagara Peninsula where retailers complained that they paid up to- 
$10.00 for oranges. We asked that they send us the invoices but they said they. 
could not do that because they had paid cash. On telephoning the wholesalers 
they said it had been an error, they thought they had made an error and billed 
for what they thought was a larger orange. I think they were honest about that 
so we did not use it. We have tried to be fair in this thing. We have no axe 
to grind, except to try to get a square deal. 5 
Mr. Braupry: Repeating my question; this in your opinion constitutes a 
fair list indicating the general situation without any leanings toward one side ~ 
or the other? : 
Mr. Jamieson: Definitely, sir. g 
Mr. Beaupry: Thank you. 2 
Mr. Jamieson: For your private information, not for the record, I would” 
just like to make this comment— z 
Mr. Fiemine: Can we take a statement of that kind, Mr. Chairman? i 
The Cuarrman: I think not, at the moment. FS 
Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Jamieson, you indicated some time ago that on account — 
of the change in quality it was difficult to make a comparison in the price of 
oranges after November 17 with those which prevailed prior to November 17? _ 
Mr. JAMIESON: Yes. 3 
Mr. Fueminc: And then the same thing applied to lemons and grapefruit? — 
Mr. Jamieson: You can get a comparison on grapefruit, excepting that that 
is the earlier part of the season. The season used to start around mid October — 
and the orchards are in flood production in the early part of the year. I think 
you will understand that the peak of the season does not develop till towards ‘3 
usually after the turn of the year. April is the big producing season for grape- 
fruit. In lemons we had some change because we were getting California lemons — 
prior to November 17, and since November 17 almost exclusively they have™ 
come from Messina, Italy, that changes your picture so far as lemons are 
concerned. 3 


} 
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By Mr. Beaudry: = 

Q. Strictly as a matter of information, it may not have any bearing on 
this at the moment, would you be able to tell us how much time elapses between — 
let us say the production of the grapefruit or oranges and the eventual con-_ 
sumption? I am not trying to pin you down. You may be able to give us a 
definite standard or figure. _ , 
Mr. Jamison: May I say, of course, that depends entirely on the district, _ 
area, time elapsed in transportation. I will put it this way, that we usually © 
figure from ten to twelve days at the outside from California to arrival on the 
market, approximately eight days from Florida and Texas for the arrival on the 
Toronto market and similar large points. ey 
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: Mr. Braupry: How long normally can produce be kept after it has reached 
its point of destination before actual sale for immediate consumption? 


Mr. JAmMinson: Again depending on the season of the year, but at this time 

of the year under normal weather, provided it has not been subject to frost 

damage, up to two weeks you will find very little in the way of development of 
shrinkage, ten days to two weeks. 


Mr. Braupry: So in the average case across Canada— 

Mr. JAmiEson: For this season of the year. 

Mr. Braupry: Consumption would follow production by two weeks, or 
follow picking by two weeks? 

“ Mr. JAMIESON: Yes. 

z Mr. Firmine: One of the witnesses indicated that the protests about the 


a prices being charged to them by the wholesalers began to come from the 
retailers about the middle of January. 


Mr. Jamirson: The early part of January. 


Mr. Fremine: Was that the first time protests had come to you £st]“am 
not confining this to a matter of months. We will say since the end of the war. 


Mr. JAmimson: Pardon me, Mr. Fleming? 


, Mr. Freminc: Had there been any earlier protests, not confined necessarily 
to the last couple of months, on that score? 


Mr. Jamieson: I have not got that quite right. 


The Wirness: Mr. Jamieson was not with us at that time. He retired 
_ from Loblaws and he was not acting as consultant to us at that time. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Would you answer that question?—A. Would you please repeat it? 

_Q. Mention was made of the fact that protests began to come from the 

_ retailers about the prices of fruit being charged to them by the wholesalers early 

in January of this year. I am asking now is that the first time that protests 

, of that kind came from the retailers?—A. No, we started getting very serious 

_ protests immediately after the 17th of November, and we had some meetings 
with the wholesalers and discussed that. 

Q. What was the nature of the protests you were receiving?—A. There was 

_a tremendous jump in the price of oranges immediately after November 17 

_ When the embargo was put on or they reduced the amount they could bring in. 


3 Mr. Lesage: Are you satisfied, Mr. Fleming? 


: By Mr. Fleming: 


_ Q. You say there was an increase immediately after the 17th of November. 
To whom, and at what stage of the turnover?—A. To the retailer. 
2 Q. Only to him?—A. Well, you see oranges went down in California at that 
_ time. As I remember I think they declined about 25 cents immediately the 
“embargo went on. The restriction had depressed the California market. 
QQ. Do I understand what you are saying is when the embargo came into 
_ effect at midnight on the 17th of November prices on stocks of fruit already 
in storage in Canada— —A. They skyrocketed. 
Q.—were advanced?—A. They skyrocketed. 
% Q. To what extent? Have you got any figures on the extent of the 
_ advance?—A. I had no idea that was coming up at this time. We can get them 
_ for you. We would be glad to telephone for them tonight and have these men 
ageather them up tonight and have them up here on tomorrow morning’s train. 


‘aa The CuarrMAN: We can get those figures quite conveniently. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. When was your association founded?—A. I do not know that. I have 
not been with them long. I was with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board up 
till a few years ago. Then I organized the foods administration. I think 
they are about 50 years old. It seems to me they celebrated their 50th anni- 
versary last year, I think it was. 

Q. Would you know now or have available the series of reasons or motives 
which prompted the retailers to group themselves into an association?—A. I 
think I tried to explain that in my statement yesterday. Have you a copy of 
that statement? 


Q. I have copies of two statements——A. I like to see things like that down 


on paper. 


Mr. Fiemine: May I continue my questions while Mr. Beaudry is looking 
over that statement? ie 


Mr. Cieaver: I have one more question. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry has his cue. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. I see in your statement you say that your organization is an organization 
of independent food retailers formed for the purpose of improving the efficiency 
and protecting the interests of the so-called independent merchant. Are you 


in a position to know or are you able to tell us whether those two apparently. 


most important motives were of similar importance at the time of the foundation 
of the association?—A. I was not in Canada fifty years ago. I did not form the 
association. I would not pretend to tell you what was in the minds of those men, 
fifty years ago. ; 


Q. You have already said in your statement: 

I am George Christensen, National Director of the Foods Division 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association, an organization of independent 
food retailers formed for the purpose of improving the efficiency and 
protecting the interest of the so-called independent merchant. 


‘Are you going back on that statement?—A. No, no, brother; I never go back 
on a statement. 
Q. Your statement says— —A. Go on and read. 
Q. Mr. Chairman, please. You have made a statement as to the association. 


You said the association was formed for those two purposes. I am asking 
you verbally whether either of those was more important than the other. You 


tell me you do not know why it was formed.—A. I know why the foods division — 


was formed some three years ago when I organized it, and I said in there why it 
was formed. 


Mr. Fiemine: Coming back to the line of questions I am seeking to follow—_ 


The Cuamrman: I do not want to press the committee, but can we not hurry 
with this? 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Mr. Christensen, looking again at the table you have submitted to the 


committee today have you any knowledge as to whether the oranges and the. 
other fruits which are the subject matter of the invoices referred to here, were. 
or were not imported into Canada after the 17th of November?—A. The dates. 


should indicate that, February 6. 


tl a 
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- Q. That is the invoice as I understand it from the wholesaler to the 
retailer, but I am asking you if you have any knowledge as to whether those 
fruits, which are the subject matter. of these particular invoices, entered Canada 
before or after November 17? 


r Mr. Braupry: We have already established a spread of approximately 
_ twelve to fifteen days. 3 


a The Wirness: It is not likely they would have carried oranges from 
November into February. 

:- 

ss By Mr. Fleming: 


= 

__ Q. In other words, these are oranges that came directly from the rails; they 
‘were not in storage in Canada.—A. I could not vouch for that, of course. 

H _ The Cuairman: He has already answered that twice. 

2 The Wirnzss: I do not see their stocks. There is no way in the world I ean 
vouch for that. 

% Mr. Homurn: Will you ask Mr. Christensen whether or not it is customary 
to keep citrus fruits in cold storage? Perhaps that might give us the answer. 

- Mr. Beaupry: We have that question on record, and the answer that the 
average time elapsing between picking the fruit and consumption is between 12 
and 15 days. ; 

ig Mr. Homuru: They may still keep some in cold storage. 

__ The Wirnrss: Gentlemen, may I clarify this? These are approximate costs 
‘on a laid-in basis on recent quotations. These approximate costs are not based 
on quotations on California or Florida oranges last November. It is unfortunate 
you gentlemen have not had this because it explains all these things. Maybe it 
would be a good idea to have a lot of these run off before tomorrow. We are not 
tying to keep anything back, you know. 


: a 
2 By Mr. Fleming:: 
QI think in view of what you have said we can assume these are oranges or 
other fruits that have entered Canada since the 17th of November—A. Most of 
hem, surely. . 

_ Q. I wonder if Mr. Jamieson in going over the other invoices with Mr. 
Vilson could locate any that represent sales in Canada of oranges that were in 


anada on the 17th of November? 
_ Mr. Jamimson: We can find them. 


_ The Witness: If they are not here we can send and get them here by 
morrow. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


 Q. Coming back to these protests you received did anybody take any steps 
0 you know of any steps being taken by the retailers or on their behalf to 
yort these advances to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. Well, we 

eported them. I reported them to Mr. Grisdale. 

— Q. When?—A. I cannot tell you the exact date. It must have been soon 

iter February 3. . 

ia Mr. JAmipson: Approximately February 1 or 2. 

_ The Cuarrman: Between the Ist and the 3rd. 


_ The Wrrness: This was made out on the 3rd. I would imagine it was some- 
te around the 5th. We got quotations from the wholesalers. Mr. Jamieson 
quotations from the wholesalers. 


_ The Cuarrman: It is clearly around February 1. 
ats 


4 
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The Wrrness: So he could see what. the wholesalers were charging and then 
I called Mr. Hall, the foods officer for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board at_ 
Toronto, and told him about this, told him -how serious the situation was, and 
that I could not hold the retailers any longer. They insisted something had to | 
be done, and before another twelve hours they had busted the thing open. > 


The CuairMAN: Let us go on. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 4 
_Do you know of any action taken by the board in the hght of that pro- 
test?—A. I did not even get a reply to my letter. / 4 

By Mr. Lesage: 2 ees 
Q. Have you a copy of your letter?——A. I never got a reply. 


Q. Have you a copy of your jetter?—A. Not here; I have it in Toronto. — 

By Mr. Fleming: ~ : 

Q. Can you file with the committee a copy of the letter you sent to the 
board?—A. I can get it. Would you like to have it?» 

By Mr. Pinard: 4 

Q. We have heard a lot about oranges, but since your organization is_ 

engaged in the distribution of food in general have you received protests — 

on any other matter?—A. Pardon me? — 

Q. Have you received protests on any other items than oranges, grape-— 

fruit and lemons?—A. I am sorry to say we have received thousands of them. — 

Q. On what?—A. A great number of items but if we are going into that we 

will be here a month. £ 


By Mr. Lesage: if 
Mr. Christensen, is it a fact that the laid-in cost of oranges to whole- 
salers in Canada decreased after the 17th of November?—A. Can you answer 
that? ge, 
Mr. Jamieson: What is the question? 
The CHairman: Is it a fact the price of oranges decreased? 
Mr. Lesace: The laid-in cost to wholesalers. 
The Cuarrman: The laid-in cost to wholesalers decreased after the 17th of 
November? cul 
-Mr. Jamieson: That is the report we have. 


By Mr. Lesage: . a 

Q. That is the report you have? Now, Mr. Christensen has said_in his: 
opinion after November 17 the retail price of oranges skyrocketed. Is that 
correct? You said that?—A. The cost to the retailer. 4 
Q. The retail price?—A. I did not say retail price. I said the cost to the 
retailer skyrocketed, - 
Q. The cost to the retailer skyrocketed —A. I am not eetting into any 
areument with you. Have it your own way. } 
Q. So in your opinion— A. Are you telling me my opinion now? 

~ Q. I am asking your opinion—A. That is better. 4 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Christensen, Just answer the questions and no com- 
ments, please. Ei 
The Wirness: I am not going to stand for this sort of thing. 


The Cuamman: No comments, and we will get along very well. 
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Mr. Lesace: I am asking a perfectly clear question. 
The Witness: That is what you say. 
The Cuarrman: If I think the questions are improper I will stop the 
‘interrogation. 

By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Is it your opinion that the cause of the rise in the wholesale price of 
oranges after November 17 was undue profit taken by wholesalers?—A. That 
is a misleading question. 
 Q. Oh no.—A. Absolutely, very misleading. 
~The Cuatrman: I think that is a very fair question, Mr. Christensen. 
What is your-answer, or do you not -want to answer? 
__ The Wirness: You are not a fruit man. I beg your pardon, but I do not 
think either one of you are qualified to say whether it is fair or unfair 


The Cuarrman; Witness, you have been asked a question. Can you answer 
it or not? 


The Wirness: It cannot be answered. 


ey 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Reporter, would you read my question, please. 
Reporter reads: 


Is it your opinion that the cause of the rise in the wholesale price of 
oranges after November 17 was undue profit taken by wholesalers? 


‘By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. That is a clear question—A. We made a statement yesterday in which 
we stated that in our opinion shortage of oranges, or words to that effect, was the 
cause of the high prices. 

— Q. I am not talking of shortage. I am asking you if in your opinion undue 
profit by wholesalers was the cause of the rise? It is a simple question.—A. I 
still do not understand it. I must be dumb. 

Q. Well, I will not make any comment on that. I want to pursue that 
because I want to know if the cause of the rise in the price of oranges in the 
opinion of the witness was undue profit by the wholesalers after November 17. 
[stick to my question and'I want an answer to it. A. I still do not understand 
what you are talking about, brother. 

_ Q. First of all, Iam not your brother, I ask the witness to be polite, 

1. 


Et 
lia, 


By the Chairman: 
— Q. Mr. Lesage is asking you a question, as to whether or not, in your judg- 


ment, there has been any undue profit in connection with wholesale prices? 
—A. He did not ask that question. If he had I would have answered it. — 
— Q. Will you answer my interpretation of the question?—A. To your question, 


| say yes. 

ea : 

| ss By Mr. Lesage: 

| Q. So, the cause of the rise was undue profits?—A. I did not say that. That 
's your statement, not mine. 

' Q. Well, is not that the consequence of your answer?—-A. No. You are not 
ing to put words in my mouth. | 

~ Q. What was the cause, then, of the skyrocketing?—A. We have already 
tated that on two separate occasions, one yesterday and just now to the 
vhairman. 
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By Mr. Pinard: ae I is ee : 

Q. Undue profits had nothing to do with it?—A. I did not make that 
statement. _ . 
Q. Did you say undue profits had nothing to do with it??—-A. No, I did not. 

Q. Was it one of the causes?—A. How long is this going on, Mr. Chairman? 

I hope they are having a lot of fun. . . 4 
The CuHairMAN: Put your question, Mr. Lesage. 


By Mr. Lesage: : 

Q. Was it one of the causes of skyrocketing of prices at the end of 
November? j 
: The Cuarrman: I do not think he got that question because I do not think 
I got it. | :: 
The Wrrness: You interpreted the question and I answered it when you” 
interpreted it. i 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Were undue profits a cause of skyrocketing prices?—A. The chairman 
interpreted your question and I said yes to it. : a 
Q. I am asking my question again?—A. I cannot understand it. .? 

Q. Was undue profit after November 17 by wholesalers a cause, if not the 
cause of the skyrocketing of prices in oranges?—A. That would be matter of 
opinion. 
Q. What is your opinion?—A. Supposing I have not any opinion. = 

Q. You have no opinion?—A. I did not say I did not have, I said supposing 

I have not. . s 
Q. I want yours, and I have a right to an answer? 


By The Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Christensen, may I ask what is your opinion about that?—A. That 

is a misleading question. = 

Q. Yes, but would you give me your opinion as to whether or not profit, 

which you say were undue on the part of the wholesalers, was a factor in your 

opinion in the skyrocketing of prices?—A. May I put that so you will get the 
information you want? . a 
Q. Yes.—A. We have already proven conclusively that after the embargt 

- or partial embargo was put on citrus fruits, the prices skyrocketed and the whol O- 

salers took as high as five to six times the profit that the government allowed 

them under price control. If anybody cannot figure it out from that. I give up. 
By Mr. Lesage: i ; 

Q. As a matter of fact and of simple reasoning then, if the wholesalers h 

not taken such a profit, prices would not have skyrocketed; is that true?—A_ 

You may think so; I do not know. i 

Q. I am asking you. It is a simple question?—A. T don’t know that anybody 

can answer that for us. : = 

Q. If nobody had taken an undue profit?—A. Nobody can answer that 
intelligently. foER 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. May L ask the question another way? Coming back to the dozen or. 

we were talking about a while ago, referred to in the first item in the state 
tabled by you today—A. Mr. Jamieson was talking about the dozen oranges, 
I talked about cases. erty <i 
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= Q. You told us those oranges would be selling to the ‘donsumer at 25 cents 
8 dozen and that the cost to the wholesaler would be 13 cents? 

Mr. Jamieson: Approximately, yes. 


Mr. Curaver: May I ask this question; if the wholesaler had adopted the 
“normal practice of simply adding 15 cents a case profit on those oranges, what 


would the consumer in that event have paid? 


_. Mr. Jaminson: I want to clarify that. I used 15 per cent on the selling 
_ price. 7 ‘ 

¢ Mr. Cieaver: Would you add 15 per cent and then the retailer‘s 25 per 
‘cent, then tell the committee how much a dozen the consumer would have paid 
for the oranges? 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


~~ Q. While Mr. Jamieson is figuring that out, may I ask a question? You 
‘say that the wholesale price or the price to the retailer increased very rapidly 
after the first of the year?—A. I said it jumped up right after November 17. 
ra Q. You said the Canadian price of oranges jumped right after November 17 
In Canada?—A. Yes. : 
QQ. Is it not true that in California, particularly, you are only coming into 
the peak of the crop about the end of November, so that the price of oranges 
would be dropping normally in the California market?—A. I do not know 
whether they do normally. This year they did drop; some, not all sizes. 
— Q. You know when they harvest oranges in California? 

The Cuarrman: I do not think anyone is getting this, 
_ Mr. Mayuew: That is all right. 
The Cuarrman: No one can hear the questions and answers. They have 
to go to the reporter and be understood by every member of the committee. 
ie _ Mr. Cieraver: I believe the witness is ready with an answer to my question. 
|__Mr. Jaminson: Starting with your original wholesaler’s laid-down cost of 
$3.60, adding 15 per cent mark-up on his selling price would give him a profit of 
‘approximately 65 cents per case, giving then a total of $4.25 the retailer would 
pay. If the retailer used his maximum mark-up of 25 per cent as his selling price 
he would be able to sell to the consumer at 21 cents per dozen. 
ie _ Mr. Craver: So I take it from that, then, that the action of the wholesaler 
in marking up the oranges at a greater amount than the normal practice meant 
/an increase in price to the consumer of 3 cents a dozen? 
io Mr. Jamtgson: I believe I said 25 cents a dozen. 
x Mr. Curaver: 24 cents. - 
Mr. Jamteson: Most decidedly, yes. 


™ Mr. Lesage: Thank you, Mr. Jamieson; that is exactly the question I was 


aed. were 


) 


‘putting to Mr. Christensen, 


ie By Mr. Cleaver: 


te. Q. I understood you, Mr. Christensen, to say that the price of oranges in 


California had softened after November 15th?—A. Yes, it did. 


~ Q. Could you tell the committee how much the gross laid-down cost to the 
wholesaler in Canada would be on the day before the restrictions were imposed 
h respect to this case No. 1 on your list which you now put at $3.60? What 
rould have been the cost of that case before the restrictions were imposed?—A, 
Ve would have to wire and get that information. We have not got it here. 

_ Q. You have no idea how much the cost would be?—A. We have ideas, but 
re have not the facts. I like to deal in facts. 
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Q. You might get that information for me?—A. Do you want us to get that? 
Reyes re eee ares 
Mr. Fueminc: May I ask Mr. Jamieson if the invoices, that substantial | 


number of invoices he had in his bag all relate to oranges, grapefruit and Long 


or do any of them relate to other foods? 
Mr. Jamieson: Fruit and vegetable commodities. : 
Mr. Fuemtne: You have some there relating to vegetables? — ‘ 
Mr. Jamieson: There is another list concerning vegetables. . 

By Mr. Beaudry: j 


Q. I understood you to say a few moments ago that in some cases whole- 
salers had increased by from five to six times the fifteen per cent mark-up allowed 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. That is right. a 

Q. Have we any instances of that on this list which has been submitted by 
you to us?—A. I think we have. y : 

The Cuairman: He says he has. ee 

The Wrrness: I think so. If we have not, we will get them for you.. W e 
had several cases where they claimed they paid $10. f 

Mr. Jamizson: There is one towards the bottom which uses $3.45. -I just 
made the statement that the normal mark-up would be 65 cents. E 


pain Sinai 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. I am looking at your statement, the column headed “Gross margin, per 
cent of selling price”, which would indicate the mark-up?—A. I beg your pardon, 
sir, but mark-up means how much is added to the cost. | 
Q. I was aware of that?—A. If something costs $6 and you take $7, the 
dollar is mark-up. There is a tremendous difference. The mark-up in this con- 
nection is over double on some of these items. ’ : 
Mr. Maypanx: The word used here is “margin”. : ‘ 

Mr. Beaupry: Whether you call it mark-up or margin, any time you divide: 
$1.65 by $5.25, you will get 31-4 per cent. a 
“The CuatrmMan::I believe Mr. Christensen has another statement. Unless 
there are any pressing questions, may we proceed to that? 4 


. ai 
By Mr. Fleming: z 
— Q. Just one more question. Is Mr. ‘Christensen in a position to give us. the 
retail prices at which the various retail merchants who appear on this list sold. 
the particular oranges which are indicated on the list?—A. They would not have 
that now. The oranges are gone. The only thing to do about that would be : 
go out and have a survey made now. | 
The Cuarrman: May we proceed with the next part? - = 
Mr. Dype: You have another statement, Mr. Jamieson, which I understood 
you made up today with reference to certain vegetables. You wish to produce 
that statement which is also complete with invoices attached thereto. You 
prepared this statement today? a 
Mr. Jamirson: The members have copies of that. 

Mr. Dyve: I will tender that as exhibit 6. 
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Mr. Dypn: Now I think, Mr. Jamieson, with all due respect, that if you 
would explain the way the statement is made up it could be put in and i 
would not be necessary for you to read the whole statement. 2 

Mr. Winters: Well, let us wait until we have got a copy of the etatemens q 

‘The CuarrMan: Will you kindly distribute those statements quickly? — 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, we should get these before the cost of Eyane goes UP 
any higher. 

Mr. Jamieson: The purpose of this statement is to bring before you a com- 

- parison on carrots, cabbage, and celery, as to what took place on those com- ~ 
modities as a result of, we believe, the embargo of November 17. We believe. 
it might facilitate things, and it is Mr. Christensen’s wish that it be read off — 
separately so that we may carefully see the progressive increases ee have 

taken place. : 

Mr. Cuzaver: We can all read. : ; 

The CuarrMaAn: I think we can save time. We do not need to read the 
whole thing and you could comment on each item. It takes too much time to ~ 
read it. _ 

Mr. Fiemine: It sa be printed in the record at this point. 

The CHarrMAn: Yes. 

Mr. Jamizson: May I proceed? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 

Mr. Jamieson: On November 6 we note that Ontario No. 1 washed carrots % 
were purchased at $1.25 a bushel. 4 

Mr. Firemine: Mr. Chairman, a question of privilege. Eglinton has just ~ 
one i Oe 2 q 

The CuarrmMan: The extra “g’’ emphasizes “good”. 

Mr. Dypr: That may be counsel’s fault, I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman: All right, Mr. Jamieson. 

Mr. Jamirson: On November 6 these carrots were hauled at $1.25 and — 
on November 21, after November 17, the price went to $2.25 for the same com- B 
modity. On February 6 at Tor onto they had gone to $3.25. At Sudbury on_ 
February 12 they were $3.80. On February 14 at Toronto they were $3. 25. 
On February 16 at Sudbury, $4.25. 

Mr. Jounston: May I just ask what causes the jump to $3.80? Is thatil 
because of shipping to Sudbury and would that be due ee to freight oat 

Mr. Jaminson: That is quite possibly the reason. 

Mr. Jounston: Would that be, do you think, a legitimate increase? 

Mr. Jamieson: I would not like to go on record as saying that is the reason 
but I can surmise that it is. I might also remark on this that we had some * 
difficulty in getting really last minute ‘Invoices on some of these things because — 
the boys still had their pepe ine. | processes to go through. Now may I go. 
_ on to cabbage? 

The Cuarrman: Yes, let us get on. : 

Mr. Jamirson: In October, cases of approximately 50 lbs. were $1.25. On 
November 3, $1.25. ie 

Mr. Curaver: Yes, it finally reached $6. Let us leave it at that. ot 

The Cuarrman: We see these figures. Celery is $2.50 on November 4 and ie 
on February 6 it is $8. ES 

Mr. MacInnis: I think the witness wanted to make a comparison between 
November 5 and 23. ; 
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Mr” Lusaee: It is all in the statement. 

The Cuairman: Well, make your comments. 

. _ Mr. Jamrpson: The comments are that they go from $1.25 to $6 as you 
- can see, progressively. In the case of celery it goes from $2.50 a crate up to $7. 
_ You have on the record one sale at a higher price which was submitted for 


your records yesterday. Regarding leaf lettuce we have no very basic com- - 
parison except this purchase on February 6 at $8 for a case of 24. 


~ Mr. Irvine: Is that just for a leaf? 
Mr. Jamison: Leaf lettuce. 

f Mr. Winters: Could we put the wholesale prices beside these for the same 

dates? 

Mr. JAminson: I beg pardon? 


Mr. Winters: Could we put the wholesale prices beside these figures? 
Can you supply the wholesale prices? 


Mr. Jamirson: No, we are sorry we cannot. 

Mr. Firmine: That is the wholesale price. 

Mr. Jamirson: That is what the retailer paid. 

Mr. Cueaver: What about the cost to the wholesaler? 

Mr. Jaminson: We do not know. 

Mr. CieAver: Then what value is this statement to the committee? 
Mr. Homutu: That is for cold storage. 

Mr. Craver: Propaganda. 

Mr. HomutH: Well now, listen, you fellows— 

The CuarrMan: Order, order. 


Mr. Homutru: Those figures are most damning’ and I do not think we 
want to waste time— 


Mr. Ciraver: You can see it in any newspaper, it is just'straight propaganda. 
The CuHarrMan: Order. ‘ 
Mr. Lesage: We have been playing politics since yesterday. 

_ Mr. Homuts: It shows you what you have done. 


The Cuarrman: I know you want to help the chair, Mr. Homvuth, as you 
always do. 


Mr. Homuru: I just want to make a speech once in a while. 


Mr. Irvine: Could we not call some of these wholesalers who have been 
mentioned here and get their side of the question? 
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Mr. Braupry: I see that it refers to Ontario cabbage, celery, and lettuce. 


4 ppt : i : 
_ That implies all the produce here mentioned is grown in Ontario. 
cae . 

4 Mr. JAMInSoN: Yes. 


_ Mr. Braupry: Can you give us any idea as you did a moment ago on citrus 
¥ fruits, whether im this case there is a greater lapse of time between the crop 
_ and the consumption? 

Ya Mr. Jamieson: I do not quite follow the question. 

ct Mr. Bravupry: I will word it differently. What would you say could be 
_ the length of time elapsing between the crop of any one of these things and 
_ the sale for consumption, or the actual consumption? In the case of citrus 
fruits we talked about twelve to fifteen days. In this case do we lengthen it or 
shorten it? 

The Wrrness: Do you mean when these were grown and used? 


Mr. Jamieson: These carrots are known as fall carrots harvested late in 
the fall and usually put away in pits and bins. 
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Mr. Beaupry: In other words it must seem, as a definite reaction to the 


time of picking, that all the produce we are dealing with in this case may have. — 


been picked in September and October? 


time. 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Jamieson, is it not usual to have a sharp increase in. the 


price of fresh vegetables just before the bulk of the imports of such vegetables. 


each year? 

Mr. Maypanx:1 do not think the witness could hear the question. 

Mr. Lusace: I will repeat it. 

Mr. Jamieson: Are you going to answer that, Mr. Christensen? 

The Wrrness: I am not in the grocery business, but you are. 

The CrairMaNn: Well, Mr. Jamieson would you act as interpreter in this 
case? 
Mr. Lesacu: Is it not usual to have a sharp increase in the price of fresh 

vegetables each year just before the bulk of the imports of such vegetables 

start to come in? 


Mr. Jamison: I think it is safe to assume they were harvested at that 


The Witness: I would not think so. I would not know but I would not ’ 


think so. I do not know why there should be. Why should there be? 
Mr. Lusace: Well, because of the scarcity? 


Mr. Jamison: I do not think that you or I are purchasers so we do not 


know much about it? 

Mr. Lesace: I am asking you if you know. I do not pretend to know and 
I am asking you to answer my question. 

Mr. Homuru: The actual fact is that they do not merease: 

The Wrrnuss: I cannot think of any reason why they should. 

Mr. Lesacp: I am not asking for reasons, I am asking if he knows that they 
do reflect a sharp increase each year? 

The CHatRMAN: He says he does not think so. 

Mr. Irvine: Is it not true that the only evidence this gentleman had to 
give ts is here in the statement and I do not think we can expect him to give 


anything more than is here. This is all he is bringing, and I think we should 


stay with it and see what we can find out. — 
Mr. Winters: May I ask a question again, as to whether the witness, 


as in the case of fruits where he estimated an approximate laid-down cost to — 


the wholesaler, can give us any corresponding figures for these vegetables for 


the dates he has provided? 
The Wrrness: You can get the approximate laid-down cost of citrus fruits 
but not vegetables. 
Mr. Winters: Have you figures for those? 
The Witness: No. 
The Carman: The answer is no. : 


Mr. Maypanx: Wiat is the meaning of the various figures in the column — 


just. after that headed “Address of retailer”. 


The Wirness: That means one case, or two cases, or three cases, as the ~ 


case may be. 


Mr. Jamieson: I am sorry that has been left off but it is the quantity 


purchased by the retailer. 
Mr. Maysanx: Then I write in “quantity” there. 


~ 


. 
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By Mr Beaudry: A 
_ Q. Mr. Christensen, would you please indicate the intermediaries. I am 
dealing with Ontario carrots; cabbage, celery, and lettuce. How many inter- 


- mediaries might there be between the producer and the consumer? I assume 


already that there is the retailer and the wholesaler but is there, in some cases, 


a further intermediary?—A. It is not necessary that there be any at all. There 


is no reason why the producer should not sell direct to the retailer that I know 


of. There is no reason why he need do otherwise, but sometimes they do sell 


through wholesalers and even brokers. 
Q. Generally this produce would have been bought by a wholesaler from 


the producer?—A. I would not say that always follows. 


Q. I will revise the question —A. I do not agree whether you put it that 
way or not. 
Q. I am asking the questions and I can appreciate that you do not care, 


- but I will put it differently. 


Mr Pinarp: In other words he says “no” before you ask. 
Mr. Braupry: Where does the wholesaler purchase the produce listed here? 
Mr. Jamieson: In the Toronto area the large bulk of Ontario grown fruits 


and vegetables are sold by wholesalers on commission for the producer. 


- Mr. Braupry: Then, let us not make this general, but we might take it 


as an indication of the general practice? We will take the last line under 


washed carrots where the retailer paid $4.25 per bushel for approximately 
50 lbs of carrots. It would be normal for us to assume that in most cases 


~ the wholesaler who collected that price was only acting as an agent for the 


* 
- 


producer. 
Mr. Jamirson: I want to make this clear, you are speaking of the last 


line and I said that in the Toronto area things are sold on commission. 


Mr. Braupry: Then I will take the line before the last line. That suits 
me. It is indicated that carrots were sold by Everist Brothers from Toronto 


to the Carload Groceteria in Toronto. I am only trying to get the information 
and I am not trying to pin you down. 


Mr. Winters: Well could 1 ask a question? Would it not be fair to 
assume that in a great number of cases the prices paid by the retailer were 
only increased in proportion or in keeping with the price paid to the producer, 
by the commission which was collected by the wholesaler, acting as an agent? 
Mr. Jamieson: I cannot answer that question as submitted? 

The Cuarrman: May I suggest you put the question again? 

Mr. JAmimson: I made the statement that it was customary for the majority 
of the wholesalers to sell Ontario grown produce in the Toronto area on a 
commission basis. 

Mr. Bravpry: In this case where it is customary would that be normal? 

Mr. Jamrzson: In that specific instance I do not know. 


_ Mr. Breaupry: Let us forget about specific instances. Let us use the word 
customary. Would the price spread between the price paid by the retailer 
and the price received by the producer only be augmented by the amount or 
the percentage the wholesaler is receiving as commission? 

The Wirness: We have a telegram which came in here today from a 
merchant saying just exactly what he paid for carrots and I believe he told 
us what the wholesaler paid for them and what the wholesaler’s profit was. 


-It was from Thomson Food Markets, St. Catharines. 


Mr. Dyoe: Is that the one you read earlier? 
The Wirness: It covers both citrus fruits and carrots. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: . 

Q. Before we look at it you might be able to answer the question. I hope — 
I make myself clear. In cases where it is customary for the wholesaler to act, 
as Mr. Jamieson pointed out, merely as an agent or distributer working on 
a commission basis, the normal assumption would be that the price paid by | 
the retailer was only decreased to the producer by the amount which was called _ 
a commission given to the wholesaler acting as agent?—A. Decrease, or _ 
increase? 

- Q. Decrease? I will give you an instance. Where the dealer paid $4.25 — 
a bushel, if the wholesaler was acting as a commission agent on the basis of . 
10 per cent we would therefore assume that roughly 12 per cent of the — 
$4.25 would be deducted to arrive at the figure which the producer himself — 
would get?—A. You said 10 per cent in one instance and 12 per cent in the 
other. : 

Q. Because I am applying 12 per cent to the selling price as corresponding 
roughly to the 10 per cent on the purchase price—A. I do not know what you 
are trying to find out. 

Q. I am trying to find out an extremely simple thing. I am trying to find 
out if the producer, selling a bushel of carrots at $3 through a wholesaler working — 
on 10 per cent commission which is 30 cents, would not get $3 for the bushel paid — 
for by the retailer in the amount of $3.30? That is what I am trying to find 
out?—A. May I answer this way. Assuming that these goods were sgld on 
commission, using that $3.25 retail price and the wholesaler got 12-5 per cent— 
pardon me, 10 per cent as you stated—it would be 12-5 per cent of the selling 
price; here we get 41 cents and the grower gets $2.84—assuming that, assuming 
it were done that way. 

Mr. Beaupry: How could the wholesaler get 41 cents on a 10 per cent 
commission, basis $2.81. That would be 28 cents. 

The Wirness: He sold them at $3.25, 

Mr. Braupry: Work it in reverse. If your producer is selling for $2.84 
and the commission on that is 10 per cent he would get 28-4 cents. 

Mr. Jamirson: I believe the wholesalers will be on the stand later. 

Mr. MacInnis: Could we try it this way; what is the wholesaler’s com- 
mission on a bushel of carrots, percentage of commission? 

Mr. Jamieson: I cannot answer that. The wholesalers will be here to 
answer it. 

Mr. MacInnis: You do not know whether it is 10 per cent? 

Mr. Jamieson: No. I could guess. | 

The Cuairman: Mr. Jamieson: may I ask you this question? The whole — 
question functionally of the brokers in the fruit and vegetable industry — 
apparently is an important one, and don’t you think it should be thoroughly — 
investigated before any conclusions can be drawn as to. whether or not the 3 
profits in the wholesale industry are reasonable or justified? ~ ss 
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Mr. Jaminson: We have already stated that profits are unreasonable, and — 

we have proven it, I think. — 
The CuatrmMan: I am asking you personally a question now which may : 

be of great importance in the conclusions which this committee reaches. I am ~ 
asking you now as to the function of the brokers in the fruit and vegetable ¥ 
industry. : g 
. The Wrrness: I do not think Mr. Jamieson could answer that, Mr. Chair- — 
man. : 
The Cuamman: Just a minute, please. | a 
Mr. Jamieson: I could say this since you mention brokers, there are people — 
who are known as brokers and others who are known as wholesalers. a 
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The CHarrMan: Yes. 
Mr. JAmirson: There are others who are known as commission men. I do 
not know that I am competent to distinguish between them. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 

Q. Mr. Christensen, I believe it is a correct statement to say that as to 
fruits and vegetables grown in Canada, they are usually sold on a commission 
- basis, but as to fruits and vegetables which are imported from the United 

States, they are not sold on a commission basis?—A. That has not been my 
experience in the west. I would not think of buying from a commission mer- 
chant if I could possibly avoid it. I would buy direct from the producer. 
Q. If you are not buying from the producer direct I suggest to you that 
normally as to domestic grown fruits and vegetables you would buy them 
_ through the commission merchant and he would be selling them to you on 
- commission?—A. You are speaking about Canada, and you are covering. too 
- much territory now. 
a Q. I am talking about the Ontario practice, surely you are familiar with 
_ that?—A. Let us pin it down to Toronto and then I think Mr. Jamieson 
_ could answer your question. 
” Mr. Jamieson: I previously stated, in Toronto it is customary to sell 
_ Ontario-grown products at market on a commission. 
Mr. CLEAver: On a commission basis? 
Mr. Jamison: Yes. - 
Mr. Cumaver: But as to the imported fruits and vegetables, they are not 
sold on a commission basis? 
E Mr. Jamizrson: No, the fruit is purchased outright. I would make this 
_ proviso; there have been instances where arrangements have been made that 
- 


- goods have come forward on consignment. 

Mr. Cieaver: Some come forward on consignment, but in the main imported 
_ fruits and vegetables are purchased outright and the parties buying take the 
risk of profit or a loss? 

Mr. Jaminson: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cieaver: Sometimes making a very substantial profit and sometimes 
- quite a substantial loss? 

Mr. Jaminson: Yes. 

Mr. CiLEeaver: Coming to your statement, I notice that after carrots you 
carry your figures right down to the 16 of February but as to cabbage and 
celery you do not give us any information after the 14 or 16 of January; why 
is that? 

Mr. JAMIESON: Because celery was practically off the market by that time. 
~ Of the invoices we were able to gather in a hurry, none of those showed any 


af 


, celery purchased, with the exception of that letter which was filed yesterday. 
: Mr. Curaver: Then, what about cabbage; why did you stop on the 14th of 
_ January on cabbage? 
z The Wrrness: I presume it was because the new cabbage— 

Mr. JAmieson: The new cabbage had not arrived to any extent. 
~The Witness: They were rather expensive. 
* Mr. Jamreson: The invoices we have in this lot were all gathered hurriedly 
- to facilitate this inquiry and that is just the way they happen. That is all. 
= Mr. Cieaver: You would say, in the main, the reason was that local 
4 cabbage and celery had practically all been— 


Mr. Jamieson: Was nearly off the market? 
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Mr. CLEAVER: Now, that leads me to my next question; in normal practice , 
the domestic grower supplies the market up until what period with respect ~ 
to cabbage? 

Mr. Jamison: On cabbage, normally, in normal years—my experience 
covers quite a number of years—they disappear shortly after the first of the 
year, 

Mr. Ciraver: Yes, and the same thing with respect to celery? 

Mr. Jamieson: Celery, yes. There is usually the normal conditions. | 
We have importations of celery prior to the Christmas season. 


Mr. Creaver: Yes, and I take it then that what you have already said 
that on account of the restricted regulations which were passed everyone 
became aware of these shortages that developed and the price went up a very 
unreasonable amount. Can you tell the committee who got the profits, or 
that increase? ; ip 

Mr. Jamieson: We are not in a position to state who got the profits. All 
we know is that that is what the retailer had to pay the wholesaler. 

Mr. Cuieaver: Who could know who go the profit? 

Mr. Jamieson: I cannot say. I can guess, but I would not state. 

Mr. Beaupry: Mr. Jamieson, in keeeping with some of your previous 
answers on this score, assuming two similar transactions, two transactions 
made in Toronto by the same parties, and assuming, as you stated, that the 
logical procedure would be, in Toronto, that it would be done on the basis 
of the wholesaler acting as a commissioned man—in keeping also with your 
previous answer, or Mr. Christensen’s, to the effect that in the case of carrots, 
for instance, the profit taken in October and September or early November, 
and that they would then be stocked for resale over a period of time, would 
it follow that a purchase made by a retailer on November 6, let us say, 
a purchase of carrots at $1.25 per bushel would then have brought the producer — 
this $1.25 less the commission paid the wholesaler, or approximately $1.10— — 
is that clear so far? a 


Mr. JAMIESON: Yes. ; 3 


Mr. Buaupry: Now, does it follow that a similar transaction effected 
between the same parties, through the same means, a purchase and sale made ~ 
on the same carrots, picked at the same time, would on February 15 have 
brought to the producer the amount of $4.25 less the same percentage of 
commission, on a net sum of approximately $3.50 for the same bushel? 


Mr. JAmimson: The only answer, I think, to the question placed before me, ~ 
regarding the progressive increase that might have taken place through normal ~ 
conditions—of course, during wartime there was price control— 

Mr. Beaupry: No, I am sorry, I would not like to confuse it that much. — 
I am merely referring to some figures noted here dealing, if you like, with 
_ a hypothetical case, and with others—not necessarily all related to Toronto— 
what I am asking you is this: would my conclusion be a reasonable one. — 
Assuming the difference in cost to the retailer during the earlier period, let us 
say November when the cost was $1.25, and when the carrots were sold— ~ 
carrots bought at the same time—at a price of $4.25 to the retailer; would 
that difference in price go to the producer less the cost of storage and the 
relatively small difference involved in the amount of commission paid to the 
wholesaler acting as commission agent? 

Mr. JAmirson: I can only say this in reply to your question; using the 
example you have given, in both instances the carrots come from the same 
grower and are handled on the same identical basis, on commission as you 
have stated, then, the grower would get that difference. 
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‘Mr. MacInnis: That could be only if the grower sold them at the same 
time? . 

Mr. Freminc: What was the markup allowed by the Wartime Prices 

and Trade Board during the time when controls were on as related to sales 

by wholesalers to retailers on vegetables of this kind? 
Mr. JAmrirson: I am afraid that I would have to guess at that figure. 
Mr. Fireminc: Don’t guess; if you don’t know then we will leave it at that. 
_~ Mr. Jamirson: I mean, the figures are available, definitely. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will get them. 
Mr. Firemine: Have you any figures as to the retail price of these vege- 
tables, what the retailer gets for them? 
The Wrirness: You mean, what carrots would be selling for now? 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes. : 
The Wirness: You have that, haven’t you, Mr. Jamieson? 
Mr. JAminson: Yes, I have given a public statement on that. 
Mr. Fiemine: Just give us the figures if you have them. 

y Mr. JAmizson: Last week, I made a statement— 

: The Cuatrman: Have you got the figures there? I think the fewer 
published statements we have now, the better. 

Mr. Fieminc: To shorten it up; are you in a position, Mr. Jamieson, to 
prepare a statement indicating the retail price to the consumer on carrots, 
cabbage, celery and lettuce, on or about the dates appearing in exhibit 6, so we 

will have a basis of comparison? 

Mr. JAmirson: What was that date? 
Mr. Fremine: On or about the dates appearing in exhibit 6. Can you 

_ prepare a list to submit, Mr. Jamieson? 

- Mr. Jamisson: It can be done. It would take some time because it would 

_ have to be checked. A survey would have to be made on each individual item. 

Mr. Fiemine: Then we will have something on this. 

The Cuamman: I was going to say, Mr. Fleming, it is nearly 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Fremine: I have two more questions, Mr. Chairman. You referred 
the other day, or maybe it was Mr. Christensen, to protests made to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board concerning the prices of fruit. What would you say 

- with reference to these vegetables? I want to ask you first of all about any 

purchases of which you have knowledge from the retailers of these vegetables; 

~ and, second, what you know of any such protests to the Wartime Prices and 
~ Trade Board. 
Mr. Jaminson: We protested very emphatically about the price of cabbage. 
Mr. Fuemine: When? 
Mr. JAmrieson: Within 10 days of November 17. 
Mr. Fiemine: Was that protest made to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, or to whom? 
The Wirness: Did that protest go to Mr. Taylor or to Douglas Abbott? 
The CuatrMan: In any event, it was made. 
= The Wirness: It went to the government in any event.. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

¥ Q. What form does the protest take, was it made by letter, or was it made 
 orally?—A. I think the protest was made by letter and telegram. I certainly 
_ know it went by wire. 
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Q. Can you produce a copy of your letter or poe ta We eae have 

to get that from Toronto. 
~ Q. You can produce it?—A. Yes, sir. - 

Q. Did you receive any reply?—A. Yes, sir; ue think ‘so. 

Q. What action if any was taken on the protest? 

Mr. Braupry: May I suggest we adjourn, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrMAN: Before we adjourn, the situation in accordance with our 
agenda is as follows: I think the wholesalers are here, and it was agreed in the 
steering committee and subscribed to by all the full committee, that they would 
be given an opportunity immediately after hearing their evidence to make a 
general rebuttal. 

Mr. Irvine: Which wholesalers are they? 

The CuHairMAN: Fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Irvine: Are they the companies mentioned in this? 

The CHatrMAN: Their Association. 

Mr. JoHNnsron: Can they answer for these companies. 

The CuatrMAn: They will have to speak for themselves, but ‘ey are here. 


They are the people referred to in the statements that have been made, the — 


details of which have been denied by the witnesses. However, the important thing 
I want to mention is that we had scheduled to start our complete bread inquiry 
tomorrow. We will have representatives here tomorrow from Loblaw Groceterias, 


General Bakeries of Toronto, and Dominion Stores, in accordance with plans laid — 


down by counsel. 
I propose that tomorrow morning we will carry on with what we are now 
doing. I cannot say definitely what the situation will be as of one o’clock, but it 


may be will have sufficient general information at that stage to permit the — 
secretariat to begin at once, for the convenience of the committee, the statistical — 
data giving price information for the major fields including carrots, cabbages, and . 


so on. Mr. Wilson, I am merely mentioning that at this stage so you will get your 
work under way as quickly as possible. The meeting is— 

Mr. Fiemine: I did not get an answer to my question. 

The CuarrmMan: You will get it tomorrow. 

Mr. Fiemine: Is Mr. Christensen going to be here tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: Before you adjourn Mr. Jamieson said he has consider- 
able other data and information with him. Will Mr. Wilson take that and see 
what he can do with it? 

The Cuairman: Yes. That is agreed. Counsel will arrange that. 


Mr. Irvine: Before you adjourn I should like to make sure that the steer- 
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ing committee gives consideration to calling the actual firms whose names appear 


here on these two sheets. 


The CHarrMAN: In fairness that will have to be done ultimately. ‘The @ 


meeting is adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again on Thursday, February _ 
19, 1948, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 

) Tuurspay, February 19, 1948. 
The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, 
‘Winters. 

. Mr. H. A. Dyde, K:C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance: 


The Vice-Chairman informed the (Committee that illness was keeping the 
Chairman away this morning but that he hoped to be in attendance later in the 
day. 

Mr. George B. ‘Christensen, National Food Director, Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, and Mr. William 8. Jamieson, Food Merchandising Con- 
sultant, Toronto, were recalled and further examined. 

Mr. Jamieson filed, 

Hzhbit No. 7—Table giving details of invoices attached thereto regarding 
the citrus fruit items on said invoices, 
= Witnesses discharged. 


__ Mr. George H. Reynolds, Secretary, Toronto Wholesale Fruit Produce 
Merchants’ Association, Toronto, was called and sworn. He made a statement 
and was examined. 


___ At 1.00 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. . 


= 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m, Mr. Maybank presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, 
Pinard. 


Mr. Reynolds was recalled and further examined. 


_ During the proceedings the Vice-Chairman stated that committee business 
Trequired his attention elsewhere for a while and asked Mr. Lesage to take the 
Chair in his absence. 


Witness filed: 


J ‘' . . . . . s . 
_ Exhibit No. 8—Nine invoices re sale of cabbage on commission market by 
the Ontario Produce Company Limited. ak 

_ Exhbit No. 9,—Thirteen invoices re sale of carrots on commission market 


i = 


by the Ontario Produce Company Limited. 
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Exhibit No. 10 —Six invoices re sale of celery on commission market by th 1¢€ 
Ontario Produce Company Limited. 5 

Exhibit No. 11,—One “celery” invoice, Holland Rive sine Oo. Lia | 
Bradford, Ont., to Ontario Produce Co. Ltd., Toronto, January 8, 1948. a 

Exhibit No. 12,—One “unwashed cere? invoice, Holland River Gardens 
Co. Limited, to Ontario Produce Co., Toronto, February T1, 1948. = 

Exhibit No. 13,—Six “apple” seucices Ontario Produce Co. Ltd., and one 
“apple” invoice from B.C. Tree Fruits Limited to Ontario Produce Co. ‘Lid, with a 
attached inspection certificate and C.P.R. way-bill. 

Exhibit No. 14,—Two “orange” invoices, Edward Supply Co., Sudbury 
Ont., to Ontario Produce, Toronto, January 15 to 22, 1948. 4 


At 5.55 p.m., witness was discharged and the Committee <iourned intil 
11.00 a.m. on Friday, February 20, it being agreed that the Committee would 
then proceed with its inquiry on bread, : 


uo ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss oF Commons, 
February 19, 1948 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Vice 
Shairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


Piss | ae int soa 


The Vice CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sorry to say that the chairman 
is laid up this morning. He was not very well yesterday. As a matter of fact, 
he was pretty badly under the weather yesterday, and today he is pretty well 
stuffed up with a cold. He said ‘he was going to try to come out a little later, 
and in the meantime he asked me to sit here. 
We are in a little difficulty for what I think will be only a few minutes about 
tthe witness. Mr. Christensen has not come in. Mr. Jamieson and he were speak- 
ing together. 
4 _ Mr. Fremine: Would you speak up. 
4 -The Vicn Cuatrman: Mr. Christensen has not come in. Mr. Jamieson and he 
were speaking together. Mr. Jamieson thought he would meet him here but he 
just has not arrived. Mr. Christensen and Mr. Jamieson have really been acting 
as one witness, and it is possible that some questions might be asked of Mr. 
Jamieson which could be answered by him. 
a There is also this, that certain material which was asked ne yesterday 
is being prepared, and it was expected by the secretariat that it would be here 
by 11 o’clock. I think this is the same material you asked for, Mr. Fleming, a 
digest of earlier invoices. That ought to be along shortly. 


Mr. Cieaver: While we are waiting for Mr. Christensen I should like very 
much to commend the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for the very prompt 
action yesterday in reimposing— 


Mr. Homurn: That is not necessary. They are just about three months too 


his own opinion, and I am in the position where I feel I would like to 
commend them. 


_ Mr. Fitemine: If one member is going to be allowed to express an opinion 
nen others will be in order, too, 
- The Viczr CuarrmMan: Surely, everyone in this committee knows that is not 


Mr. Craver: I think perhaps every member of the committee has a right 


nybody on this committee suddenly interrupting another until he at least 

peaks a sentence. I do not know whether what Mr. Cleaver— 

_ Mr. Homuts: I knew what he was going to say. 

_ The Vick Cuarrman: That is all very well, but you must have regard for the 

ther members of this committee, too. Other ‘people have some rights besides 

ourself, and you have them equally with them. 

_ Mr. Freminc: Mr. Chairman, then, without breaking in in the middle of 

sentence, may I take objection to what Mr. Cleaver has said on a point of 

order. He understood to say that something which happened outside the committee 

. is a matter for discussion in the committee this morning so that he may 
er commendation to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. If an expression 

f that kind is in order, then the opposite opinions are equally in order and we 

‘going to have a merry time discussing them. 

- The Vice Cuairman: It would appear that the objection you are taking is 

hat Mr. Cleaver wanted to commend the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for 

mptly clamping on— 
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Mr. Fiemine: Promptly? 
Mr. Homuru: I object to the word promptly. 


Mr. MacInnis: I think this out of order. Would you let me EaY bomen ’ 
which is in order. 


The Vick CHairMAN: Just a minute, children; come to order. Mr. MacInnis 
insists that he will be in order if he is allowed to speak. Now, if these gentlemen 
will permit you to do so, go ahead and speak. 


Mr. MacInnis: If they are all friendly, I will have no difficulty at all. 
The Vice CuatrMan: I think they are friendly now. 


Mr. MacIynis: When Mr. Christensen appeared before the committee 
on Tuesday he was reluctant to give the committee the names of certain retailers 
whose names were on invoices which he had with him. I raise this matter now ~ 
because a retailer in Ottawa, who would not give me his name, called me on~ 
the telephone last night and said that the retailers could be put in a very 
difficult spot if they did something which their suppliers did not like. 

What I should like you to do, Mr. Chairman, is to make an enquiry to 
ascertain whether there is any way by which persons giving evidence here 
could be protected from discrimination, if such discrimination is applied. 


] 
! 


The Vick CHARMAN: They certainly ought to be. 


or any other regulation or legislation by government which would protect them? 
The chairman said to Mr. Christensen that the committee would take the 
responsibility. Those are brave words, and probably appropriate words, but 


s 
Mr. MacInnis: Is there anything under the Combines Investigation 
we want to know how much protection we can give. | 


The Vick CHarrMAN: Yes, sort of the same idea as victimizing a persomm 
who is active in a trade union; that is the sort of thing you have in mind? 


Mr. Irvine: There is another point too, which I might add, and that is that» 
we might have difficulty in getting other witnesses. 5 


The Vick CHAIRMAN: It would hamper the business of the committee. 


Mr. Irvine: If we cannot make sure there will be no discrimination against 
those who come here, it will make our work difficult. 


Mr. Jounston: Could that be classed as restraint of trade under thea 
Combines Investigation Act, if such action were taken? 


a 
% 
E 


: 
Mr. Ciraver: Certainly, it would be an unfair trade practice. a 
The Vick CHatrman: It looks that way; it is certainly moving in thas 


direction. 


Mr. Jounston: I think the point is well taken. There should be some : 
measure taken by the committee, probably through the Combines Investigation A 
Act or the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to’ see that those people whose z 
names have been mentioned are not interfered with in any way. There probably — 
should be a later check-up on those individuals whose names are mentioned to 
see that nothing is done to harm them. : 


Mr. Mavuew: If you refer to the announcement of yesterday, you would 
find in that announcement the particular point is covered. The wholesalers 
were expected to sell their produce on the margin or mark-up which was put — 
into effect by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and accounts should be 
taken care of. Now, that would cover your point. I have not got the 
announcement here, but I think there is a paragraph covering that point. 


Mr. HomutH: There is no authority to enforce it, is there, Mr. Chairman? | 
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- Re WacweC ea: I think there is authority, myself, but I should not: 
_ like to state that as a final opinion, either, Mr. Homuth. It is the sort of thing 

- that will need a little more checking into before opinions are given. Probably 

‘we can take it up a little later and inform the committee as to just what the 

situation is. 

Mr. Dyde has just handed me the provision which is in the order. It is 


number 12. 
12. During each calendar quarter, every wholesale distributer must 


offer to sell to each buyer who purchased citrus fruit from him during 
the year ending June 30, 1947, the same proportion of his purchases 
3 of the same kind of citrus fruit as his sales to such buyer were to his 
9 total sales of that kind of citrus fruit during the corresponding calender 
quarter of the year ending June 30, 1947. 

Now, I suppose what that means in brief is that the buyer, being ready 
Bing and able to buy, will be given the same treatment that was given him 
‘In what is called, for the purpose of this Act, the base period. Of course, that 
has for sanction ‘the general penalty clauses ‘of the Wartime Prices and Trade 

j P Board legislation. I think there is more control there than you suggest, Mr. 
~ Homuth. 

; Mr. Homuru: Supposing a dealer said to one of his customers, “On the 
ist of May I will have that carload of citrus fruit for you; you have to take 
- itin.” He said, “I cannot take it in; I have not any provision to look after it.” 

_ All right then, he has not taken it in. There are ways around it. 

The Vick CuHarRMAN: There are usually ways around things, but there 
is very considerable strength in that order and all these orders generally, as 
has been found. 

_. Mr. Craver: Paragraph 4, subsection (k), I think rather fully gives the 
board power. 

The Vicre-CuairMAN: That is one of the sanction clauses. 

You will probably be willing to let that matter rest for the moment, while 

it is looked into. Are there any questions anyone desires to ask of Mr. 
_ Jamieson? 

= 23 Mr. Fiemine: Did I misunderstand that you were reading from the order 

made yesterday by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 

The Vice-Cuairman: That is true. 

ee Mr. Fremine: I thought Mr. Cleaver was referring to the general -order. 

The Vich-CuHairMAan: He was, but I think that arose out of my remark 

_ that the substantive section I was reading had behind it all the general orders 
: of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think we had better have as part of the record, probably 

as an appendix, the order of. yesterday. 
; The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I think that is a good idea. It is agreed then that 

_ the order yesterday will become part of the proceedings. 

(See appendix to this volume of minutes of proceedings.) 


? Mr. MacInnis: You are doing that without recognizing the matter Mr. 
| _ Cleaver brought up. 
ae The Vice-CHarrMaAN: I noticed that and decided not to say anything 
about it but nevertheless it will be in the record. 
Mr. Fueminc: The time has not yet come for expressions of opinion. 
The Vicr- CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions that anybody desires to ask 
ag Jamieson? 
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Mr. Homurs: Has he those figures that he was going to procure? 

Mr. Dype: No, that is what we are waiting for. There has been a slight: 
delay in getting those mimeographed. ie, 

Mr. Homuru: It is of no use to go on with another witness until those — 
things come and we might as well rise for twenty minutes until they do come. © 

The Vicn-CHAmMAN: We might just as well treat it as you do with the — 
seventh inning, when you stretch. The committee is adjourned until 11.45. — 

Mr. LesacE: Could not questions be asked of Mr. Jamieson? = 

The Vicn-CHamrMAN: That is what I started to suggest but it develops that 
there are no immediate questions and that we are held up for want of material. 

Mr. Frueminc: Do we know for sure when Mr. Christensen is coming? 

The Vicr-CuamMan: Well, we do not know anything for sure, but I have 
no absolute right to adjourn the meeting. If there is any objection to adjourning 
until the quarter hour that will have to be passed on motion or defeated on 
motion. : 

Mr. Jounston: I suggest that if you adjourn for an hour we might as ~ 
well adjourn until this afternoon. : 

The Vice-CuairMaNn: We are not adjourning for an hour, only for fifteen ~ 
or twenty minutes. 
~ Mr. Jounston: We do not know for sure whether he is going to be here. 
The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. Jounsron: Then it will interfere with our other work if we just get 
started on it and have to come down here again. 

Mr. Dypr: We feel sure the mimeographing asked for yesterday will be 
here in a matter of fifteen minutes. : 

Mr. Irvine: We could take up the question of congratulating the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

The Vicn-CHarrMAN: That certainly would take up fifteen or twenty 
minutes but I doubt whether it would serve any good purpose. It is a case of 
whether we should be sitting around here in this more or less stiff fashion and 
I think we might as well be standing around instead. Do you agree? 

Mr. Freminc: Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn, could we have some 
information about the other witnesses who are waiting and how long we are 
likely to be before reaching them. : 

The Vice-CHarrMaNn: It is my understanding that those who were called 
on the subject of bread are present, as are the wholesalers on the subject of 
fruit and vegetables, but I cannot be prophet enough to say how long this 
committee will be with Mr. Jamieson and the additional material. 

Mr. Fiemine: How many witnesses are there to be called in connection 
with the fruit and vegetable prices? 

Mr. Dypr: There are two here but I think it may be that they will combine — 
and make one witness. q 

Mr. Freminc: Have you any idea how long we are likely to be? 

Mr. Dypr: My guess is that it will not be very long. 

Mr. Irvine: Then, Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise a question of 
procedure. 

Mr. Fieminc: If they are not going to be very long could we not get-started — 
with them and take Mr. Christensen this afternoon? x 

Mr. Jounston: The material he may present might change the evidence 
of the wholesalers. y 
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Mr. FLEMING: Oh yes, and they would have an opportunity of answering. 


_._ Mr. Cresver: Since Mr. Fleming is the one who asked for the material, 
if he is content that the committee should go on I do not see that anyone else 
will object. 

Mr. Irvine: I want to raise a question of procedure here. We branched 
off on the discussion of butter from a phase of the evidence given my Mr. 
Taylor, and then there appeared a report in the press about fruit and vegetables 
and we tackled that. Now there is a suggestion that we take bread. 


< Mr. Curaver: I understood, Mr. Irvine, that we would call the wholesalers 
on the fruit and vegetable question. 

Mr. Irvine: I want to be sure about that: My suggestion is that we deal 
with one of these matters at a time and complete the inquiry before taking up 
the next phase. For instance, citrus fruits, oranges and grapefruit, were dis- 
‘cussed yesterday together with vegetables, and figures were demanded as to 
the prices at corresponding dates before the removal of controls, Now there are 
‘Officials of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board who can give. that information. 
‘Bince yesterday price controls have been reimposed on citrus fruits. We might 
be able to obtain corroborative evidence from the board in regard to the prices 
of those commodities. Then we might call next the wholesale representatives, 
who I believe are here, and follow by calling on those wholesalers who have been 
specifically mentioned in Mr. Christensen’s evidence and then, if necessary, we 
could call some of the retailers and thus complete one study. That procedure 
would not only be much more convenient for all of us here but it would simplify 
the task of summarizing all the evidence when it becomes necessary to report 
to parliament. I would, therefore, strongly urge some such logical and orderly 
“procedure be adopted and followed by the committee. 

Mr. Craver: The witness has arrived. 

Mr. Irvrye: I do not want to leave it here, even if six.witnesses have arrived. 
would like to have your view. 


= The Vick CHatrman: I do not know that my view will determine the 
Matter. What has been decided already is that bread would be the subject of 
nvestigation and a tentative date for it was made. That was decided by the 
ommittee after the steering committee’s report. Then it was decided to get 
e information in on citrus fruits and vegetables and that again was decided 
the steering committee and approved by this committee. Your suggestion 
“now is not in line with the decision of this committee to not stand the bread 
‘Witnesses over any longer than necessary. What was said was that the evi- 
- of Mr. Christensen would be taken as far as he could go at the moment 
and any witnesses that needed to rebut that evidence would be allowed to do so. 
I think it was also understood that further evidence would be allowed later on. 


ve 


_ Mr. Irvine: Could the committee here not ask the steering committee to give 
onsideration to the point of some more orderly procedure? 


The Vice-CuHairman: I think it is fair to say that the members of the steer- 
ag committee did have substantially the same view that you have been express- 
ig this morning, but this citrus fruit decision was exceptional and not in line 

mith the general view of the procedure that we would like to follow. I do not 
Seal there is any difference of opinion about the manner in which the inquiry — 
ught to be conducted. I think what you have said is the feeling of the full 
mittee and the subcommittee. . 


- Mr. Dypn: I am informed Mr. Christensen has some further material to 
roduce to the committee. 


a 
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Mr. George Bernard Christensen, National Food Director, Retail Mer- 4 
chants’ Association of Canada, recalled: , a 
The Wirness: Gentlemen, we have a lot of material. 
Mr. Jamieson: We were waiting for the typewritten copies. . “ 
The Wrrness: We have a lot of material here that Mr. Jamieson and 
somebody else worked on last night._ § 
The Vice CHAIRMAN: That material is being mimeographed, Mr. Christen- 
sen and it is coming in. It is expected that it will be here almost any minute. 


Mr. Dype: I understand, Mr. Christensen, that there is an additional state- — 
ment that you wish to make and that was my point in speaking a moment ago. — 


The Wrrness: I’ have several statements that I would like to make but — 
first I think we should complete this thing. We are dealing with these reports — 
from the retailers and the retailers’ costs, and who they bought from, and we 
have gone through the rest of it so why not complete it? One thing at a time ~ 
and move to something else. I will have additional material by air mail which — 
you requested yesterday, and a great deal more—lI do not care to call it evidence ~ 
but whatever you do care to call it—invoices and that sort of thing. 4 


The Vice CHarrMAN: That is evidence. 


The Wirness: By the way, Mr. Chairman, I have had numerous telephone — 
calls from different parts of Canada today and the National Executive of the ~ 
Food Division of the Retail Merchants’ Association have delegated Mr. J. R. ~ 
Thomson, manager of Thomson Food Markets at St. Catharines, Ontario, to — 
represent Mr. George Whitter, National President of the Food Division of the © 
Retail Merchants’ Association to.come in here and assist me. I beg leave to ; 
notify Mr. Thomson that that is agreeable to me. In other words I request — 
that you subpoena Mr. J. R. Thomson to come here before this honourable — 
board. I have forgone having counsel and I have two telegrams and several — 
calls telling me that if I said so they would fly in three attorneys from Toronto 
this afternoon. We have our two regular firms of attorneys and there is Mr. ~ 
Joliffe, whom some of the independent retailers employ regularly. There is also — 
I think, the firm of Beament and Beament, here in Ottawa, who have been 
representing us on occasion and they said I might call on them. They kept me e 
up most of the night and told me that I have been taken unfair advantage of, — 
pushed around, abused, slandered, and made a fool of. They told meé this a 
centleman from Quebec that was trying to impugn my character yesterday and 2 
subject me to cross-examination,— a 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I think we have stood enough of this. 


; 
ae 

The Vics Cuamman: Mr. Christensen, let us have an understanding here. 5 

In the first place I do not think that any person has cast any reflections on your 


character. : 
The Wirness: I do not agree with you. 
a 


The Vice Cuarman: You do not need to agree with me but if you will _ 
listen I will tell you that the direction of the committee is in the hands of the | 
chairman. a 

The Witness: Well— 


The Vick CHarrMAN: Will you please listen for just a few moments. Now 
it is not, I am confident, the opinion of this committee that any person has — 
attacked your character and it is not, I am sure and certain, the opinion of the 
committee, and certainly not my opinion, that you have been in any way pushed - 
around, On the contrary, the attitude of this committee towards you has, at all 
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times, been completely respectful and there is the utmost respect in this com- 

- mittee for you now and there has been at all times. It may have been that 

- through some unfortunate manner or attitude of your own there has been 

- occasionally a reaction that would lead you to think that possibly people were 
rather inclined against you, but to use a word that has been used by yourself, 

it is a hallucination on your own part. 

3 The Witness: I beg to differ with you. 


The Vick CuairMan: You may differ as much as you like. Now the next 
_ thing that needs to be said is this. The course of the proceedings of this com- 
mittee will be directed by the committee. We have taken note of what 
- you said, that you deisre to have a certain man subpoened and that is all that 
_ need be said about that matter. We will now proceed to get answers to. ques- 
tions in so far as you can or wish to give them. General lectures by yourself 

_ are not welcome and will not hereafter be tolerated. 


The Witness: May I ask a question? 


The Vick CHairMAN: You may ask a question, if it is a question relating to 
these proceedings, but otherwise you may not ask a question. 


‘ The Wirness: Is there any law in this country that forces me to submit 
_ to the abuse I took here yesterday? 
< The Vick CuairMan: That question is, as a matter of fact, not worth con- 


sideration for two reasons. 
Mr. Lesacr: Mr. Chairman— 


+ 1 1 
P The Vick CuairMAN: Just a moment Mr. Lesage. Mr. Christensen you did 
- not receive any abuse yesterday. 

= ~ The Wrrness: I differ. 


The Vick Cuairman: I know you differ all the time, but at any time that 
_ you are being subject to abuse the chair will protect you. There is that much 
~ law. | 


The Witness: The chair did not. 


The Vick CHArrMAN: Because every person except yourself realized you 
were not being subjected to abuse. 


| Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman— 


a The Vick Cuairman: I do not believe you would help matters, Mr. Lesage, 
_ by a-statement now. 


a Mr. Lesace: I just want to say that I am sorry if the witness thinks I 

wanted to abuse him. That was far from my intention. 

The Vick Cuamrman: I should now like to know whether this committee 
_ desires to proceed in a more orderly fashion with this witness. I should like 

_ to know whether there is any person in the committee who desires to ask 
questions? ‘ 


s Mr. Irvine: I would like to ask whether the witness desires to go ahead now 
_ or wait until counsel is subpoenaed? 


"The Vick Cuamman: Would you be willing to answer that? 


= The Wirness: Pardon me, I did not talk about subpoenaing counsel but I 
asked that you subpoena Mr. J. R. Thomson of St. Catharines, a grocer, who 


is delegated to represent Mr. George Whitter, National President of the Food 
_ Division. 


Mr. Irvine: My question is still the same. Does he wish to wait until that 
gentleman arrives or go ahead now? 


t Fs 
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The Wirnzss: I am not going to ask you to delay at all. He will be here 
this afternoon, in any event, and if he can come in when he does arrive—he 
will try to be here before 4 o’clock. ie os se 

The Vice Cuarmman: Are there any other questions anyone wishes to ask a 


the witness? 


By Mr. Winters: | 

- Q. I would like to ask a question relative to the one I asked yesterday. 
With respect to exhibit 6 and the prices paid by retailers— —A. Will you © 
please speak louder because I think your question is going to have to be handled _ 
by Mr. Jamieson? : : a 
Q. In exhibit 6 prices paid by retailers for carrots, cabbage, and celery, — 

are noted. Then referring to Mr. Christensen’s statement of exorbitant mark-up 
or margin of profit taken by wholesalers with respect particularly to carrots, 
cabbage, and leaf lettuce, Mr. Christensen said he was not able to supply 
evidence as to the prices paid by the wholesalers for those vegetables?—A. I beg — j 


your pardon? | 
Q. Is that correct?—A. The fact that I had not the evidence here does not oe 


mean I cannot supply it. It is easy to get. aq 
Q. You will get that?—A. I was not asked to. If you say so I will get it, — 
I will certainly get it. It is easy to get. . 4 
Q. If the witness can get any evidence— —A. We will do so if you require it. 
Q. If you can you will?—A. We can. — : a 
The Vicn CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Christensen, will you please - 
stop interrupting? a 
The Witness: He questioned me. . 
The Vice CHAIRMAN: That is all very well but do not interrupt. Will you #7 
repeat your question? g 
Mr. Winters: My question is whether the witness is going to give us 3 
evidence as to the price of those vegetables bought by the wholesalers for the 
corresponding periods? a 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Would you be able to answer? 
The Witness: We can secure that. 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Would you be good enough to do so? _ 
The Wirness: Please get it in writing; I cannot remember all these things? ‘= 
The Vick CuarrMan: It will be put in writing. , ) 4 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman, yesterday the chairman told me that he would 
have the stenographer supply me with a list of the papers and documents and — 
the information that they wanted me to get. That has not been done. ; ed 
The Vicb CHAIRMAN: It will be done, . i 
The Wirness: They said: it would be done so I could have it here this 
afternoon. ; 5 
The Vice CuarrMan: That is not so. me 
The Wirness: That is what they told me and just want to keep it clear es 
on the record that I am not delinquent. a 
The Vicr CuatrMAN: You are not delinquent at all. Now are there any ~ 
further questions? - 
Mr. Fremina: I understood that Mr. Christensen, with Mr. J amieson’s _ 
assistance, was endeavouring to prepare some further information based on the _ 
invoices? Is there any statement available on that now? | a 
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Mr. Dypz: I think you are referring to the statement which we worked on 
last night with Mr. Jamieson and which is still coming to us from the 
mimeographing department. ; 

, Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, I think we had better leave the witness until 
_ we get the statement. It will save a lot of time if we have the statment in front 
of us. 

The Vick Cuairman: -I am sorry, I missed the last part of what you said? 


Mr. Fiemine: I think it will save time if we do not proceed further with the 
Witness until we have the statement in front of us. 


The Vic— Cuarrman: That would be my own view, but what would the 
~ committee propose? 

Mr. Fiemine: I suggest the statement be made available this afternoon 
_ and that now we go on with the other witnesses who are here on the matter of 
_ fruit and vegetables. Mr. Christensen can come on at 4 o’clock. 

The Witness: May I— 


The Vicm CHARMAN: Just a moment, please. The suggestion is made that 
we should stand this witness down until 4 o’clock and proceed with other 
witnesses. Of course, we do not want to decide that without reference to Mr. 
_ Christensen, to whatever his view may be. 
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Mr. Cimaver: Did Mr. Dyde express an opinion as to how soon the mimeo- 
graphed material will be available? 


The Vick CHairMAN: He has already said that it is expected momentarily. 
There has been some kind of a breakdown in the machinery of transmission. 
I have been watching the door expecting to see it come in. 


= Mr. Winters: I think Mr. Cleaver’s suggestion is a good one and I am 
- Inclined to agree with him. 
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~ ‘The Vick Cuarrman: How would that convenience or inconvenience you 
_ Mr. Christensen, if he were to stand you down until 4 o’clock and proceed with 
some other evidence until then. Would that make any difference to you? 

___- The Wirness: Yes, it would. I cannot agree to that. We did our part— 
The Vicmp CHAIRMAN: What is your objection? 

The Witness: We did our part working away into the night. Mr. J amieson 
did a lot of hard work. He has held down his part preparing this information 
_ for us for use this morning. We have done our part in preparing the material 
- and I refuse to accept any blame for the delay. 


- The Vics Cuarrman: Nobody is blaming you, sir. 
The Wrirnesss: A lot of people have tried to. 


_ The Vice Cuairman: I know, you have been put upon during the whole of 
his hearing, but at the present moment no person particularly is blaming you. 


The Witness: Here they come. That is what prayer does. 


= The Vice CHAIRMAN: The committee will please take notice; the witness 
= has been praying and the goods are here. 
= The Witness: That is true. That is true. 
_ The Vicr Cuarrman: I heard you say it. 
Mr. Jounston: Has this material been identified as an exhibit, Mr. 
Chairman? 
_ ~ The Vice Cuatrman: Not yet. This will be exhibit No. 7. We might as 
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well identify it now for your convenience. 
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Mr. Homuru: That is a lucky number, you know. 

_ Mr. MayHew: Yes—come eleven. 

z Mr. Dypre: Mr.-Jamieson, in order to make quite clear the machinery; I 
understand that you have prepared certain figures on additional invoices as 

~ requested yesterday and that the page which is now before the committee is the 

_ first page of two or three pages. I am not sure which, the additional pages will 

_ come along to us; but this is only the first of a number of pages, 

Mr. Jamirson: That is correct. 


Mr. Dypr: And you are tendering this as an exhibit with the invoices 
attached and the invoices now attached to this sheet are the invoices covering 
all three pages; is that correct? 
Mr. Jamieson: That is correct. 
Mr. Dypr: And, Mr. Jamieson, will you please explain to the committee 
~ your method in the making of this statement? 
> The Vice-CHAirMAN: Gentlemen, I glanced around just now and there are 
_ quite a number of private conversations. I know there was difficulty with some- 
_ thing someone was asking just a moment ago. If these small conferences are to 
- eontinue.it will not be possible for us to hear what is being said around even this 
small table. Yes. Go ahead. 
7s Mr. Jaminson: With the assistance of Mr. Wilson last night we searched 
through hundreds of retailers’ invoices in an effort to secure the comparison as 
requested by this committee of purchases prior to November 17 and after and 
proceeding up to the date of ‘the presentation first made, our first compilation. I 
_ would like to point out at this time that this comparison is only on the prices paid 
by the retailer for the particular size of the commodity, and the first page gives 
be direc sizes of California oranges. No effort was made to secure the cost of these 
- goods laid down at wholesale level because we have no opportunity to secure such 
_ information. The information presented on the first brief there are the facts 
relating to the current operating situation. Now, it may be that your later 
witnesses from the wholesale trade may be able to supply you with information 
with respect to these commodities here. 
Mr. Winters: Would it be safe to draw a comparison— 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Leave it in the hands of counsel for a little while, if 
you don’t mind, Mr. Winters. 
Mr. Dype: With regard to the size 200 California oranges you have said 
* previously and I notice here that your invoices start with November 4 and finish 
up with January 21; and in connection with the size 220 you have started with 
~ October 23 and you finish with January 26; then, you have gone on to size 252 
B California oranges and your date runs from October 31 to December 29; and I 
understand that your succeeding pages will deal with other sizes of oranges? 
—. Mr. Jamizson: J may say, Mr: Dyde, that I am not sure that the 252’s are 
all tabulated on the tabulation you now have before you, it may be carried over 
to the next page. : 

_ Mr. Dypr: Right. Now then, there is one further question Mr. Chairman, 
“and that is this; you have a large bag of invoices which was shown to the com- 

mittee yesterday; and would you please explain how you chose the invoices, 
_ because you must have made a choice? 

_ Mr. Jamizson: Mr. Wilson ‘and I carefully went over every invoice in an 
effort to avoid duplication, a tremendous amount of paperwork, on this, and we 
Serutinized each one carefully to make sure that there was a fair comparison in 

 Tespect to these commodities. 
__. Mr. Dypr: Those are the only questions I have at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. | 
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Mr. Jamreson: May I make one further remark, Mr. Chairman? 
The Vice-CHatRMAN: Certainly. ~ - = a 
Mr. Jamieson: May I be permitted to remark that yesterday in answer to — 
some questions I attempted to bring out the fact that prior to November 17 that 
the oranges, the trade we were then handling, were what is known as the summer 3 
variety of Valencia orange, an entirely different species that is being sold at the 
present time; and then you have the situation of the seasons closing out and — 
supplies quite often in very short supply results quite often in quite a high 
market at source whereas shortly after the season gets under way I quite appre- — 
ciate we find some substantial declines of price taking place, that would be 
towards the peak of the season. : 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes. $ 
The Wirness: I would like to suggest that I be permitted to, or that this - 
committee do it, wire the California Orange Growers Association in California — 
and request—we could get this—request them to give us the price on these Val- 
encia California oranges, f.o.b. California starting with November 1 or perhaps 
_a little earlier than that, maybe October 15, from October 15 to January 31— 
each week, or each time that there was a change in the market—what the price 
was f.o.b. California. Then, gentlemen, you will be dealing with facts, you will 
not be dealing with theory. 3 
The Vice-CuHamMan: Thank you -very much for the suggestion, Mr. 
Christensen. Now, Mr. Winters, I think you wanted to ask a question. 4 
Mr. Writers: It was related to the information we now have before us. 
The Wirness: Would you do that, Mr. Chairman? 
_ The Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Christensen, you made a suggestion to the 
committee and I said, thank you for the suggestion. As to whether you:should 
wire some person or not for some information, that is entirely In your own” 
judgment. - 3 
The Wirness: Would the committee mind doing that? 


The Vice-CHAmMaAn: That will be decided whenever we decide to decide it. 
At the moment all I have done is to thank you for the suggestion; and there we 
will leave it and get on with questioning. Mr. Winters? 
Mr. Winters: Yes. My question had to do with the laid-in cost to the 
wholesaler, and until we get that I think exhibit 7, as exhibit 6, will not be of 
very much use to us. : 
The Vice-CHamrMAN: What about the balance of these figures, are they 
available now? ee 2 
Mr. Dype: Yes, Mr. Chairman; I now have pages 2 and 3-of this exhibit 
No. 7. Gentlemen, the pages are not numbered and the only way I think I cam 
help you to identify which is page 2 and which is page 3 is to say that page 2 
completes the items on the size 252 navel oranges. There are two items on size 
252 navel oranges at the top of the page and that will be page 2 of this exhibit, 
and page 3 of exhibit 7 starts with Florida oranges. Mr. Jamieson, now om 
pages 2 and 3 of exhibit 7, which are now before us, am I correct in saying 
that these pages were made up in the same way as you have described with 
respect to page 1 of exhibit 7? “= 
Mr. Jamieson: That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Dynes: I have no further questions; Mr. Chairman. gg 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Does your question become proper now, Mr. Winters? 
Mr. Wrnters: Yes. 
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Bee ‘The Vice- Cristina Would you repeat that? 

Mr. Winters: Yes. 

The Vice-CHarrMan: Would you repeat it? 

- Mr. Winters: Well, it involves this matter of getting laid-in costs; and 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that until we have the laid-in costs for these com- 


_ modities for the respective sizes this information will be of very little value 
to us. 


= ~The Vice-Cuamman: Your expression “laid-in costs” means the cost— 
Mr. Winvers: As we had it yesterday for exhibit 5. 
- -‘The Vice-Cuamrman: That is laid in, in the hands of the wholesaler in 
- Toronto or some other place? 
34 Mr. Winters: Yes. 

_. Mr. Jamison: May I make a further observation? 
- ‘The Vicn-Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Jamieson. 


» 


y _ Mr. JAmteson: I would like to make an observation about lemons so there 
- will be no misunderstanding. This comparison shown here, these early dates 

- up to November 24, were California lemons. The later ones, from January 14 
to February 4 are Italian lemons. 


>  £Mr. Mayuew: That is on page 2? 
Mr. Jamigson: On page 3. 


~The Vick-CHairMAN: May I interrupt you there for just a moment; we 
want to get this clear. You have on page 3 four statements of the purchase of 
emons during October and November and then you have two for January 
and February? : 

_ Mr. Jamieson: That is right, sir. 


The Vick-CHairMAN: The first four are California and the last two would 
“be Italian; is that your statement? ~ 


m= > Mr. Jamison: That is correct, 
Mr. Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, may I ask— 
The Vicr-CuHarrman: Speak up, please. 


Mr. Mayuew: I think we are principally concerned with the wholesalers’ 
rice, with the price at the wholesale level, with the price of the retail level 
nd with the price to the consumer; the spread between them; and we must 
_ have that as we have to decide as to whether or not there has been an undue 
mark-up. To do that we need to have the: invoices and we need to get the 
wholesale price f.o.b. the warehouse. 


=: _ The Vicr-CuarrMan: Could the witness supply that? 

an The Wirness: We can supply it. 
The Vicz-CuHamman: Just a moment, Mr. Christensen stop interrupting. 
» >The Witness: Never before in— 


~~ The Vicz-Cuarrman: No interrupting. That is all I have to ask and that 
ught to be easy to do. Mr. Mayhew, I was suggesting that perhaps the witness 
could not give that in all cases, but your opinion is that it needs to be 
_ obtained? 


ee: MayuHew: It should be done. 
Mr. Jamieson: May I make an observation? 
: S The Vick CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Jamison: I believe there are witnesses in the room who if they were 
ked to could get this information for you very easily. 


_ I 4 y Ce 
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~The Vicp-CHairMAN: Thank you. Are there any other questions now on the 
basis of these three sheets? . See ‘ ye a 
Mr. CiuAver: I have just one, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Jamieson, I notice—il 
you refer to the size 200 California oranges, to the item of November 4, prior 
to the restrictions being imposed—that indicates the peak price that was paid — 
by the dealers for this size of oranges. Have you any other comments to make © 
in regard to that other than the fact that that item was Valencia oranges as - 
opposed to another type of orange which is now on the market? > — 3 
Mr. Jaminson: That is correct, sir, Valencias as against Navels. z 
Mr. Ciuaver: That is the only explanation of the fact that on November ¥ 


4 we had the peak price? 
Mr. Jamieson: We have no other basis of comparison, — _ 
Mr. Irvine: What is the customary difference in price between those two — 


; i nb 
% 


types of orange? i 
Mr. Jamreson: The only answer I can give is there is no customary differ- : 
ence. It depends on the supply at the source; the market at the source may be 


a5. 


a low one or a high one. Si 
Mr. Crieaver: So, until we have the market prices, the imformation is of i. 
little or no valye? a: 
Mr. Jamieson: I tried to explain that yesterday. ie 
The Wirness: Neither Mr. Jamieson nor myself or anybody else is pre- 3 
pared to say that was the peak price. There are more than 35,000 or 40,000 — 
retailers handling oranges and some wholesaler might have charged $12 a case. Re 
The Vice-CuamrMAN: I believe Mr. Cleaver was saying that, in this table, — 
that happens to be the peak price and that caused him to use that as a peg for ~ 
his question. S: 
The Wirness: If he would qualify his question, then. te 

The Vice-CuarrMan: Thank you for the suggestion he is not questioning — 
well. He will doubtless take note of that. . @ 
Mr. Fuemrna: In the absence of the definite figures as to the*laid down costs — 

to the wholesaler in Canada, can Mr. Jamieson or Mr. Christensen make any ~ 
observation as to the trends in those prices in recent months? re 
The Vice-CHarRMAN: Did you get that question clearly? 4 

The Wrrness: I do not know exactly what you mean. Put it in plam 
English, ordinary barnyard English. ig 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Mr. Fleming, you will agree that your question was — 
quite plain. The witness did not quite get it, perhaps owing to the fact it was — 
rather lengthy. Please put it again to the witness. % 
By Mr. Fleming: a 

Q. Let me explain it this way then to both witnesses. We know now that — 
you have not got definite figures as to the laid down costs of these fruits to the — 
wholesalers in Canada?—A. That particular period, you mean? y 
Q. We are dealing with this exhibit 7: You have not got those figures so We ~ 
could make a comparison item by item of laid down costs to the wholesaler in 
Canada and the price he is charging to the retailer. Have you any information — 
as to the trend in recent months, that is upwards or downwards, in the price 
charged to the Canadian wholesalers by the producers in the United States om 
elsewhere?——A. Neither Mr. Jamieson nor I, during that period, was dealing with — 
that. We were not buying or selling this commodity so we would not know, but) 
we will gladly secure that information and secure the actual facts. : 
The Vice-CuarrMAN: Thank you very much. Any other questions? 
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Mr. McCvussin: If you are going to get this information concerning charges 
from producer to wholesaler and wholesaler to retailer, should we not have the 
- price from the retailer to the consumer? 
Mr. Irvine: We can get the consumer to tell us that. 
Mr. Fuemine: We asked for that yesterday. 
Mr. Ciraver: We were told what the normal mark-up was. 
Mr. McCussin: But the actual price? 
_ ~The Vice-CuHatrman: Are you awaré that the witness dealt with that 
yesterday? It was suggested there was a way of getting that, probably not 
direct from this witness. 
Mr. Jounston: There is just one thought which I have on these exhibits. 
' Mr..Jamieson, would you refer to exhibit 7, page 1. You quote California 
_ oranges there, size 200, and you give the peak price on November 4 at $7.50. 
Then, coming back to the end of this size, on January 21, you give the price as $6. 
___~ Now, I understood the witness to say yesterday that those prices had sky- 
rocketed. Yet, according to the prices here to the retailer, there was a steady 
_ decline in price from $7.50 to $6. 
____ Now then, if you take the size 220, California oranges, you find that the 
high price was on October 23, $7. On December— 
Mr. MacInnis: November 4, $7.50. 


Mr. JoHNston: They went up to $7.50 on November 4, that was before 
November 17 when the ceiling was taken off. Then, on December 8, they went 
_ down to $5.90. 

Mr. Jamizson: May I say, sir, in answer to that, when this request was 
“made I said these figures could be no basis of comparison because you are 
dealing with two entirely different things. You are dealing with the situation 
at the end of a season for one variety of orange and you are coming later 
_ to an entirely different variety which is beginning to reach its peak. I think 
our answer showing the prices which were charged, submitted in yesterday’s 
‘exhibit, tells whether prices skyrocketed or not. 
* The Vice-CHairmMan: May I just for clarification’s sake ask this: the 
_ oranges in the first section of exhibit 1, page 1, are one kind with a price of $7.50 
_ —I thought you said they were Valencias? 
Mr: Jamieson: Valencias. 
___ The Vicw-CHairman: And thereafter, they are of a different kind? 


____Mr. Jamieson: On the 200 size, you could safely assume that from December 
_ 20 they are navels. : 

. Mr. Jounston: I think that should have been indicated when the state- 
ment was issued. Probably the witness did. 


ae 


~The Vicr-CuHairMAN: He did make this observation a little while ago. It 
- 1s true it might have been better if it were on the statement, but he endeavoured 
- to clear it up at that time. 

__ Mr. Jounston: Bearing that in mind and going on to the next size 252, 
California oranges— . 
_ The Vicr-Cuatrman: That same remark applies to this second section, I 
_ suppose; is that right? Up to that date, you could assume they are of one 
| variety? 7 
e Mr. Jamieson: It is only safe to assume that, after the first of December, 
_ navels might be on the market. There might have been, in some cases, 
__& carry-over of Valencias into the early part of December. 


The Vice-Cuatrman: Will you continue, Mr. Johnston. 
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Mr. Jounston: I just wanted to point out that it appears at any rate, 
taking into consideration the remarks of the witness, there was, generally 
speaking, a decline in price. Would the witness care to comment. on that 
statement? ; 


Mr. Jamieson: I should like to have it repeated. 


Mr. Jounston: In regard to the size 220 oranges, your price: quoted on 
October 23 was $7; on December 8, it was $5.90. Now, in view of the fact the © 
witness said the other day prices had skyrocketed and-it appears there has been 
a decline in the price, would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Jaminson: I say again, until you get your comparison of your cost — 
to the wholesaler, any statement such as this, shall. we say, would be somewhat | 
irrelevant because it is difficult to. understand. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Until the blanks are filled in? 
Mr. JAmrigson: Yes. 


Mr. Ciraver: May I ask one question as to exhibit 5? Would you care 
to indicate the date we should fill in for the approximate laid-in costs on exhibit — 
5? What would you suggest as to the date of the approximate laid-in costs? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: He has exhibit 5 in his hand now. 


Mr. CrrAver: Since the question of the date, the importance of that has © 
now become apparent, would you care to indicate the date we should fill in over : 
the heading, “Approximate laid-in costs”, on exhibit 5? Should that be i 
February 6, the date of the first item on the statement or fe it~ bez 
November 17, or what date should we fill in there? 


The Wirness: We do not know when those oranges were bought. If you — 
will refer to the bulletin which we supplied here yesterday, you will see we ~ 
say, “Approximate laid-in costs based on wired quotations from California, on ~ 
or within a few days of a ‘certain date.” We cannot tell you the other things. We — 
have not got that ‘information. = 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q: Would you mind giving me that date?—A. We ao not know the date. — 
Q. You say you wired on a certain date. Would you give me that date? i 
We got the best information from the brokers or people in the trade or from 
the wholesalers or retailers, chain store buyers and others who buy direct. : 
Q. For the approximate cost, vey must have taken some date and all I 
should like to know is what date | A. You mean—let us take bulletin - : 
- No. 251, dated February 3— 
Q. No, if you will refer to exhibit 5.—A. That is no good for this. 
Mr. MacInwis: If Mr. Cleaver will allow me, I might say I think there — 
was an explanation made yesterday in answer to a question by someone at that 
end of the table, that the time lapse between the date of shipment and the date 2 
the See would appear on the market would be something like two weeks. — 
+. CLEAVER:: I was not interested in anything excepting to find out from 
the ie the date which he took for the purpose of compiling the approximate 
laid-in cost. & 
The Wrrness: Could you tell me, Mr. Jamieson, when you received this. 
information? 3 
aS JAMIESON: February 7. There is an obvious change from the previciay 
wee 
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- The Vice-CHairMAN: This will be an answer to what Mr. Cleaver has 
asked? _ ae: 

z The Wrrnuss: I will read this: 

- “Pruit and Vegetable Merchandising Guide”; ‘‘Item’’; “How Packed”; 
E “Approximate laid-in cost to Toronto wholesalers based on recent 
quotations—” 


Let us get that straight, gentlemen, “Based on recent quotations.” 
| be The Vice-Cuamman: Just read the document you wish to read. 


The Wrrness: It is very important that they understand that. It shows 
_ the market change on Sunkist oranges, size 126. 


_ Mr. Creaver: -I do not want the amount, I already have that. All I want 
_ to know is on what date these approximate costs were compiled? 
The Wirness: Within a few days of February 3. We received the inform- 
ation as to what these oranges and other citrus fruits, whatever is here, cost in 
_ the United States. 
‘The Vice-Cuarrman: Within a few days of February 3 is an approximation 
to February 3, so that is the answer, is it not? 
~~ Mr. Curaver: Thank you. 
The Vicn-CuarrmMan: Are there any other questions of this witness? 
-_-Mr. Jounsron: Just one more question, as I wish to follow up that matter. 
Tf the witness will turn to exhibit 7, page 3, where he refers to California lemons, 
he will notice on October 31 the price quoted is $6.75; that is the price to the 
_ retailer. Then on November 24 the price is $10. That would appear to be one 
_ of those places where the prices did skyrocket, but I suggest to the witness that is 
‘not the true picture, in view of the fact you do not know what the laid-in cost 
__was. Now, that $10 may be, I use that word advisedly, a legtimate cost. 
. The Witness: It could be, but we would be glad to find out what those 
‘Jemons could have been laid-in for, not what they may have paid for them, 
because it is: often the case in the wholesale fruit business that the commodity 
will go through two or three hands. There are a number of secondary handlers in 
the wholesale fruit business. 
In last night’s paper you may have noticed the mark-up the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board is going to permit now on citrus fruits. The wholesalers 
are now premitted an additional 2 per cent more than they received on the citrus 
~ fruits under price control. They allowed 17 per cent now; that helps. to bring 
own the cost of living. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


~ — Q. It would not be fair to say, then, that the reason for the increased price 
from $6.75 to $10 was a skyrocketing of price until you know the other facts? 
—No, but I would be willing to bet $5 to $1 that is the case. 

- Mr. Curaver: At the present time it is just an opinion. 
- The Vice-Cuairman: Are there any other questions of this witness? Ii 
there are no other questions, we had better call the next witness. There are some 
things, however, Mr. Christensen, to which you referred yourself this morning, on 
which there had been, more or less, an agreement or understanding that you 
‘ould be good enough to supply some further material. Of course, you cannot do 
hat without having the question given to you much more definitely. You cannot 
be expected to remember that sort of thing exactly, so some official of the com- 
mittee will make sure that the information is conveyed to you. | 
I wish to thank you in advance for getting that information, 

Se Sa 
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The Wiad May I say that I telephoned last fee and most of that 
information will be upon the afternoon plane. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is very good of you. If there are no eiren 
questions, we will allow this witness to retire and call the next. witness. 

Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Christensen and Mr: Jamieson, we wish to thank you very much for 
the evidence you have given and for the additional help. you are ‘going to give. 


Mr. Dyper: There are certain representatives of the wholesalers here, Mr. — 


Chairman. I believe they have decided who is to give the evidence, so they 
might be asked to come forward. . 


George H. Reynolds, Secretary, Toronto Wholesale Fruit Produce © 


Merchants Association, sworn. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Reynolds, would you give the committee your occupation and 
address?-A. I am secretary of the Toronto Wholesale Fruit Produce Merchants 


Association. 
Mr. Harkness: What is the name? 


The Vice-CHaAirMAN: Mr. Reynolds. I do not' think the initials were given. — 


The Witness: George H. 


The Vice-CuairMAN: They were probably given but | did not catch them.’ 


The Wrirness: The address is 56 Front street east, Toronto. 


By Mr. Homuth: ) 
Q. May I ask ‘Mr. Reynolds one question? Do the commission merchants— 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Wait a moment, please. He is declaring what his ~ 


- occupation is, and so forth, at the moment. 


Mr. Fremine: We did not get the whole name, Toronto Wholesale Fruit— 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: That is what counsel is desiring to do. Counsel will 
completely introduce the witness for us. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Some of the committee did not catch the name of your association, Mr. £ 


Reynolds. Would you repeat it slowly—A. Toronto Wholesale Fruit Produce 
Merchants Association. 

Q. And I understand you have prepared a statement which you would like 
to make to the committee. Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. I understand also you have not been able to make copies of it but that FS 


you are ready now to make that ENGR po Correct. 
Q. Would you please do so. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: What I have been saying to the Fee is that if there 


& 
a A 


happened to ‘be a duplicate handy we might send it out for mimeographing as — 


_ quickly as possible. If you will give me a duplicate of that we will try to do so. 4 


Mr. Harkness: Has this witness been sworn? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Homvurtu: I think my question is still in order. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Your question is in order. 
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: By Mr. Homuth: 
_~__Q. What I want to ask Mr. Reynolds is do the commission produce dealers 
of Toronto belong to your organization?—A. They do. Mr. Chairman, we can 
_ file one copy as an exhibit while waiting for the mimeographed copies. 
_- The Vice-Cuarrman: That-will be Exhibit A. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think you should file the original copy. 

The Vicre-Cuairman: I suppose that is right. ; 

Mr, Fiemine: Just to keep the record clear, I do not think you need to 

mark it as an exhibit if it is going to be read into the record. It is not going into 

_ the appendix to our proceedings, It is read into the record. 
The Vicr-CuamMan: Then ‘it will be for the convenience of the reporter. 
It does not need to be marked. 
-. — The Wrrness: Mr. Christensen has denied the following statement credited 
_ to him in the Toronto Star on February 13. 


“We know of one Toronto fruit speculator who brought in six carloads 
of oranges and put them in storage to hold out for a price of $12 a case’’, 
said George ‘Christensen national food director. “These oranges were 
bought as low as $1.90 a case f.0.b. California or $3.45 per case in Toronto. 
We know who the culprit is and many more like him and we are going 
to release the findings of our investigation”. 


_~.. He now states that he does not know the culprit and that he did not 
tell the Star that he did. When we stated that we would weleome an investiga- 
tion of these charges we were quite positive that the statement ceridted to 
Mr. Christensen could not be substantiated. 

P There are oranges -in the terminal warehouse in cold storage, but they are 
the property of processors and are bitter oranges used only in the manufacture 
of marmalade. 

___ There is no monopoly or combine in the Toronto wholesale fruit trade. 
There is no effort made to fix prices or to. control supplies. 

Prices are established by the free play of supply and demand. From the 
perishable nature of the merchandise handled and the uncertainty of the weather, 
‘prices are continually fluctuating. Wholesalers sell at the market as established 
_ by buyers’ demand whether such sales are at a profit or at a loss. Certain 
commodities today are currently selling below cost, viz. B.C. apples. C grade 
Delicious cost $2.95 per box, plus storage; in many cases selling at $2.75. The 
onto market has declined from $2.90 to $2.30 for N.B. in carlots laid down 
- Toronto. . ‘ 


— By Mr. Irvine: 
~__ Q. These are wholesale prices?—A. Carlot prices. That is the price at 
which the wholesaler buys. The market today is $2.35 to $2.50 and there 
are still potatoes which cost $2.90 in wholesalers’ hands. Cabbage from Texas 
has declined from a laid-down cost of $2.45 to as low as $1.75 for 50 pounds. 
Current selling price is $1.65 to $2.00, depending on quality, and is showing 
losses in most. cases. 
__ We can supply the committee with many invoices showing transactions 
made at a loss in the above commodities. 
Citrus fruits have been showing substantial profits due to strong demand 
and limited supply resulting from the quota system. Yesterday’s announce- 
Ment ‘by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order that a ceiling has been 
fixed on oranges will materially change this situation. 
Unless this is followed by some relaxation in the import ban on fruits 
ind vegetables, the position of the average wholesaler will be a precarious one. 
Wholesale volume in Toronto today shows 30 per cent decline, as compared with 
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the same period one year ago, due to import restrictions, and now with the~ 
depletion of the domestic supply there will be another 30 per cent or more — 
reduction in volume before home-grown supplies again become available. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures show a decrease of more than — 
50 per cent for the country as a whole in total imports of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, for December 1947, as compared with December 1946. 

Wholesalers have reduced their staffs and cut overhead to the maximum, 
but are loath to weaken their staffs further by laying off key men who will be 
needed to handle domestic production. = 

There has been no desire on the part of the wholesaler to take advantage 
of the existing situation. It is rather a constant struggle to obtain sufficient 
profit to cover as much of their fixed overhead as possible. 4 

A very large percentage of Ontario grown vegetables is handled by the- 
members of our organization on a commission basis. There are exceptions to 
this which are perfectly normal and proper. Certain dealers make a practice 
of buying some storable commodities in the fall. Over a period of years, no 
excessive profits result from these operations. Frequently there are losses in 
such ventures, but mostly the merchandise is handled and sold at only a 
nominal profit. 7 

Many growers prefer to take the market price in the fall rather than to take - 
the hazards of deterioration, shrinkage, storage costs and price decline. This 
is a particularly common practice with the growers of celery and onions. The 
buyer who took the risk last fall benefitted materially as did many growers who 
held their own products. Following the imposition of import restrictions, prices 
rose rapidly and the last few cases of celery sold on the Toronto commission 
market for $15 per case. This price was entirely attributable to the supply and 
demand factor. . 

In the wholesale trade, as in any business, it is the over-all profit that counts, 
not the profits on certain items and losses on others. 

Mr. Dypr: Mr. Reynolds, I am putting in front of you a copy of exhibit 5 
and there are one or two questions I would like you to answer if you can. 
I think you have already had a look at that exhibit. 3 

The Witness: I have. 

Mr. Dype: Are the wholesalers that are listed there direct importers? 

Mr. Prvarp: Mr. Chairman, could we know just before that, whether they 
are members of the association? . 
_ The Wrrngss: I would be very glad to give that information. Charles 3. 
Simpson. Co. is a member, also Kales and Scharf; Dominion Fruit, A. Dunn & 
Co.; Barrett Bros. ; 

Gamble-Robinson are members of our organization in respect to their 
Toronto operation only, and not with respect to the rest of their chain. 

Mr. Prvarp: Would you know if the others belonged to any other wholesale 
association? 

The Wrrness: I think’ not. 


By Mr. Dyde: : 

Q. Now would you answer the question that I asked, Mr. Reynolds, as to 
whether you know, in connection with these wholesalers, whether they are 
direct importers?—A. There are some who are not. Would it be proper for me 
to answer in that way? : 
The Vice-CuamrMAN: Yes. ks 


By Mr. Dyde: 

_ Q. Can you say which ones are and which ones are not?—A. I would say 
they are all direct importers with the exception of S. Leone, M. Cutrara, and 
; ; 


~ 
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_ Barrett Bros. However, the firm of Everist Bros. frequently buys on our whole- 
sale market. It is a west Toronto wholesale firm but I presume they would be 
importers on a wholesale quota. 

4 Q. And on what basis do these particular persons that you have indicated 
obtain their supplies?—A. From the wholesale importers, from the direct 
importers at a price usually below the price charged by the wholesale importer 
_ to a retailer, 

3 Q. I am going to move from exhibit 5, Mr. Reynolds. I think you are 
familiar with the operation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order with 
_ reference to oranges. Will you state the wholesalers’ maximum mark-up during 
5 period covered by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board order?—-A. The 


wholesalers’ maximum ceiling price was the sum of the O.P.A. ceiling in Cali- 
fornia, plus charges, plus 15 per cent of the ceiling price. If oranges were 


; 


_ bought, as they frequently were, below the O.P.A. ceiling, the wholesaler was 
entitled to sell at the ceiling established as I have outlined. In other words 
he could make over 15 per cent if he were able to buy at lower than O.P.A. 
price. 

_ Q. Going back to exhibit 5, Mr. Reynolds, and referring to the column 
which is headed “approximate laid-in cost”, have you any comment to make 
on the average cost of oranges sold by the Toronto importers for instance?— 
A. For the most part I think the prices are practically correct. I do not know 
what Everist Bros. cost was on February 3, but according to our records that 
cost should have been $4.85 instead of $4.55. A little further down there is 
one, if you refer to the item of February 6 sold by Dominion Fruit to Gus 
Fruit Market, Florida oranges, No. 216. The cost is shown at $3.40 and I have 
evidence to show that the cost of those particular oranges was $4.75. 

Mr. Harkness: How much? 


The Witness: $4.75. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


__ Q. When you say you have evidence, have you something in the way of 
t document?—A. Yes, I have. 


Q. Well, the information on which you are basing your statement is a 
“statement received by you from someone else?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. And you have been informed that it is correct? Is it not a fact that 
“you have been informed the price is $4.75?—A. Yes. 
_ Mr. Fremine: Is that on the same 5 cases? 

The Wrirness: The identical oranges. 

. Mr. Fiemine: The identical 5 cases or oranges of the same size and 
quality? / 

' The Wrrness: The oranges that were sold are part of a shipment. 

_ Mr. Jounston: A shipment including the 5 cases? 
| The Wrrness: Yes. 
_ Mr. Irvine: That is hearsay evidence is it? 

_. The Wirnegss: I beg pardon? 

Mr. Mayuew: Is there an invoice attached? 

The Wrrness: I do not see an invoice for the purchase but you see here 
invoice of the sale. No, here is the sale of those oranges at $6.25 instead of 
. That is February 13 however; it is not the item that is listed there. On 
ebruary 7 this fruit was purchased, a truckload of 467 cases, at a price of 
$4.75 per case delivered Toronto. 

'- Mr. ‘Creaver: Was he a direct importer or did he buy from an importer? 
_ The Witness: He bought from a trucker who had trucked them from 
Florida direct. 
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The Vice-CHamrMan: Just before you go further, there is a question I want . 


to ask, if Mr. Dyde has completed his questioning on the subject? 
Mr. Dyope: I have, yes. 


The Vicu-CHarrMAN: The question I have in mind is this. You have given 


information, or hearsay evidence as it was called when the former witness was 
here, but you did not disclose, I believe, the source of your information? 

The Wirness: It was from the Dominion Fruit Co. 

The Vice-Cuairman: The Dominion Fruit Co. That company is a member 
of your association, and it gave you ‘the information you have just given poe 
committee? 

The Witness: That is eoreey 

The Vicr-CHAiRMAN: You are giving it now not only on your information 
but you also believe it to be true? 

~The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Has the name been given? 

The Vick-CHArrMAN: Yes, the source of his information has now been given. 

Mr. MacIwnis: Is the information signed? 

The Vicr-CuaiMAN: That information was given to you in writing? 

The Witness: Yes. 
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The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The document itself would be the best evidence of ¥ 


that and you would file it would you not, Mr. Dyde? 


Mr. Dype: I would be glad to file it but I thought-possibly it: hort multi- 
ply the number of our documents and in the long run we would have to confirm — 


it, but I am in your hands. 


The Vicn-CHamrMAN: The witness has given us some ee mation which — 


came to him in a document. Perhaps it ought to be either read into the record — 


or filed with us because after all he could have misconstrued the information — 
which came to him in that document. I only want to guard against any possi- — 


. bility of misconstruction. 
Mr. Jounsron: Read it into the evidence an that will take care of it. 


Mr. Dypr: We might read it into the evidence. 


Mr. Fueminc: Whatever action we take, I suggest that it be taken subject — 


to proof. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: It is only being accepted for ores worth it may 
eventually turn out to be, and for whatever worth all hearsay evidence is. 
Mr. Dypr: The document is a letter: 
| “Dominion Fruit Co., 


To Whom It May Concern: 


88 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. — 


et to ie 
ws F yy 


On February 7 we purchased a truckload, 467 cases Florida oranges e 
from M. Bouk, Fonthill, for which we paid $4.75 per case delivered ; 


Toronto. We sold part of the load on February 7 at $5.75 to $6 per case ~ 
a 


and the balance on February 9, 10, 11, at $5.25 to $5.50 per case. 


(se¢d.) Dominion Fruit Co. 
per L. Soupcoff.” | 


The Vice-CHarrMAN: It does not say. 


Mr. MacInnis: May I ask this? The date of sale according to that dociall ; 
ment from which Mr. Dyde was reading in February 7. The date of the invoice — 


which was quoted here in exhibit 5, is February 6. There is no Rebruai 7 


invoice so far as I can see, no invoice dated February 7. 
Mr. Dyve: I note that. 
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q Mr. Fremina: Would you just clarify that? It is not suggested, is it, that 
_ the truckload of oranges to which Mr. Reynolds is referring is not included in 
that list, exhibit 5? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I es you did say this was the identical transaction 
he was dealing with. 

Mr. Dyps: Is that right? 

The Wirness: The identical oranges. 


. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


* Q. Do you say they are identical because they happen to be the same size 
- of case and the same quality of orange as referred to in the exhibit? The 
_ witness is saying that they are the identical oranges that were referred 
_ to in exhibit 5, that they were sold off that truck; is that right?—A. That is 
"my understanding. 
Q. At prices different from those quoted in exhibit 5; is that your evid- 
-ence?—A. That is correct. 
: Mr. Harkness: That is a point that I wanted to bring out. 


e Mr. FLeminG: I am sure that we do not want to be unfair to the witness. 

~ Would you clear this point up through Mr. Dyde, Mr. Chairman; as to whether 
_ the information from the Dominion Fruit Company goes the length of saying 

~ that there was no such a case of oranges marketed on the date and at the price 
indicated in exhibit 5? 

: The Wirness: No, it does not go that far, it would have to be substantiated 

by documentary ev idence. I am inclined to believe—can we speak in that way? 


~The Vicr-CuatrMan: Yes, that is all right. 

The Wirness: I am inclined to believe this; he says on February 7—I think 
"that is the date when he consummated the deal with this truck driver. The cases 
~ may have arrived on February 6. 

Mr. Fiemina: Oh. 
The Witness: That, I cannot tell you. 
The Vice-CuarrMAN: At any rate you believe the evidence you have been 
giving relates to the same item as that referred to in exhibit 5? 
= The Witness: J do, yes. 
4 Mr. Cimaver: I wonder, in view of the fact that the oranges we are now 
. discussing were brought in by truck—lI wonder if the witness could tell us what 
was the laid-down cost on the 216 size on rail as of that date. 


- 


ae 


: _ Mr. Fremine: In carload lots. 
4 The WITNESS: I believe Mr. Jamieson’s figures are substantially correct, 
. oe 


CLEAVER: $3.40, or $3.45 would be the carload lot laid-down cost 
aio Ae Phiicodtes if he brought j Jn oranges by rail in carload lots? 
: The Witness: Yes. 


' Mr. Jounston: Would the price paid by the retailer be the same as indi- 
cated im exhibit 5, $5.75 and $6.00? 


~The Wirnuss: I would think so. 


B By Mr. Fleming: 
: Q. Would it be correct to say that that truckload transaction was an isolated 
-shipment?—A. Yes. There are not many. 


- _ Q. Is it correct that the great bulk of the fruit coming in arrive in carload 
lots by rail?—A. Yes. 


i" 
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Mr. Dype: Pot have some further comment to make with regard to a later: ; 
item on exhibit 5? 


The Witness: In regard acalaele to §. Leone a M. Cutrara, they are 
jobbers; they are not importers. They buy their merchandise direct from the 
importers, as I have said before, at prices somewhat below the prevailing price — 
to retailers, and then they sell to small retailers, especially retail groceries; not 
to fruit stores, but to retail grocers. ee 


_ By Mr. Cleaver: ; 

(. What would be a fair mark-up to them, Mr. Reynolds?—A. As I said 
before, the price to them is usually, I would think in a case of this kind— 

~ Q. If you do not know I would rather you would say so than have it go on 

the record—A. I do not know. The point I want to bring out is that it is unfair — 
to them, the jobbers, to say that they sold the merchandise at as high as a 49 per 
cent profit, because I doubt that very much indeed. I think that Mr. Cutrara— 

The Vick-CHairMAN: Just a minute, Mr. Reynolds. Opinionative evidence — 
specially from one like yourself—I thmk we could probably classify you as an 
expert in this field; I imagine you have been in it a long time—opinionative — 
evidence has some value, but we do not want to get too far afield into that 
sort of thing. Now, I did not want to stop you too soon, but we do think your - 
opinions in a large number of cases would be valuable; it did seem to me, 
however, that that expression of opinion was hardly proper at the moment. 

Mr. Merritr: I would like to make an observation on that. I do not see 
how it is improper because-we had considerable evidence of an opinionatives 
character when Mr. Jamieson was before us. 4 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Merritt: His statement as to the excessive Sie -up, the excessive per- — 
centage of selling price, is based on opinion, so I was very interested in Mr. © 
Reynolds answering in that way. “Sl 

The Vice-CHamrman: Very well. There has been some comment and one — 
of the members I thought considered it rather objectionable and I was inclined — 
to say: don’t express that opinion. However, you take the opposite view, so we — 
will let the witness proceed with his answer. - 

Mr. Cieaver: Mr. Chairman, I want to be fair to the witness. I asked © 
the witness what the mark-up would be, and his answer was that in- his” 
opinion it would be an excessive mark-up. = 

- Mr. Jounston: Is it not true that the witness stated this morning that he 
was filing invoices to prove these things that are contained in exhibit 5? # 

The Vicn-CHatrMAN: That does not arise at this point. You are quite righ bs 
but that does not arise at this point. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, might I— ~* 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Wait Just a moment. Mr. Merritt does desire to get~ 
that expression of opinion from him and I think Mr. Reynolds would be entitled — 
to state to him, if he has any opinion, and I believe he has because of his 
long knowledge of this business. I suppose he has a right to ask that question, 
- andin fact that is what he has done. We, therefore, will let the witness proceed : 

to make the statement which I formly prevented him from making. = 

The Wrrness: My considered judgment would be that if you sold ‘the 
oranges for $7.50 he paid at least $7.00 for them,the secondary jobber. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
oe And then, carrying that through to its logical COnCINSL aH; 


than it cost. him?—A. That would follow. 


w 
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— _Q. Yes, that would follow. So he was the man who made the excessive 

profit, the original wholesaler?—A. And not the secondary jobber. That is 

what I am getting at. 

_ Mr. MacInnis: I was just going to point out— 

4 The Vice-CuHarrMan: Just a moment, Mr. MacInnis; Mr. Fleming had 

_ already started questioning. . 

4 Mr. Fremine: No, my question was following up the one Mr, Cleaver had 
put. 

_~ The Vicr-CuHatrman: I think Mr, MacInnis’s did too. 

; Mr. MacInnis: Go ahead, Mr. Fleming. 

? The Vice-CuHairmMan: All right, Mr. MacInnis yields the floor to you, go 

_ ahead. . 

__. Mr. Fuemine: He said it was an excessive profit and the witness assented 

_ to the statement. I would like you to say whether that assent was to the 

- description of that profit in the terms used by Mr. Cleaver ; namely, excessive? 

4 The Wirness: I think it is improper to refer to it as excessive profit; I 

_ would say, on the large part of the profit. 

F Mr. Fiemine: Did you say proper or improper? 

The Vice-CuarrMAn: The larger part of the profits is the way he would 

_ describe it in exchange for the adjective excessive. 

¥ Mr. CrEaver: Does the profit of $2.45 on $3.40 constitute an excessive 

_ profit on such a transaction? 

The Wirnzss: I am perfectly willing to leave that to the committee. 

Bi The Vicr-Cuarrman: I am prepared to leave that to the committee. Each 

_ member present has the right to form his own opinion. 

5 Mr. CiHAver: Right. 

_. The Vice-Cuatrman: Now, Mr. MacInnis. | 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not agree that it is fair to criticize the figures given in 
exhibit 5, because the former witness was the witness who tabled this exhibit 

and he did not differentiate as to any of it having been sold through a secondary 

BP holesaler, if I may use that term. The statement shows merely the laid-down 
cost per case paid by the retailer; and he has included also the approximate 

 laid-in cost in carload lots to the wholesaler including freight, and he has 
indicated the gross margin in dollar amount and a percentage of selling price; 

so they have taken that under three headings, the price paid by the retailer, 

_ the laid-down cost in carload lots and the differential. 

~The Vice-Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis, the witness would be asked to’ com- 

_ Ment upon each of these and any member of the committee would certainly be 

entitled to ask him to comment upon them if he had any information. When 

it is all finished, one may have to give more weight to one answer than to 

_ another or one may feel that some statements made were not properly very fair 

criticism. That is a question of weighing it afterwards. No question about 

_ it, it is in order to make these comments and, at the moment, that is all with 

which I am concerned. I think we will let Mr. Dyde continue. 

_ Mr. Jounston: I was going to suggest. that Mr. Dyde continue to go 

through the exhibit item by item and get out all the information he can with 

_Tegard to it. It will save a lot of repetition. 

c The Vicn-CHairMAN: Will Mr. Dyde take over? 


By Mr. Dyde: . , 
Q. Would you examine exhibit 5, please? As suggested, would you go 
through that item by item rather than by skipping, and make any such com- 
_Ments as you may care to make. If you bave not any comments, just say so 


wy 
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and pass on to the next item—A. In zeeATE to the third column from the last, 


“Approximate laid-down cost’? “<g 


Q. Yes. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: In regard to_ the item, whatever there is in that 
particular item. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. The first item is February 6, Gamble cea Robinson to Hodge; have 


you any comment on that?—A. I have no comments whatever to make on the 
prices charged the retailers because those are substantiated by invoices which 
I assume to be correct and true. The only comment I have to make on the, 
next column is— 

Q. You are still on the same item, item No. 1 at the top?—A. No comment 
to make. 

~ Q. Now then, item No. 2-is February 3, Everest Bros., Toronto, to Carload = 

Groceterias? 

Mr. Cinaver: Are they direct importers? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


@. Have you any comment with regard to the column of figures in that — 


item?—A. At that date, I think oranges would have cost $4.85 instead of $4.55 — 


for the 220 size. 
Q. You are just guessing at that?—A. I think I have some information here 
which would bear that out. I have an invoice from the California Fruit 


Growers Exchange covering a shipment of oranges made on the 24th a 


The charges are $1.60. 
Mr. Lesace: F.o.b. California? 
The Wrrness: $3.25 California. 


would arrive in time to be sold on February 3, 220’s and the price is $3.25 f.0. 


By The Vice-Chairman: 
Q. What do you add to the $3.25?—A. $1.60. 
Mr. Winters: To whom were they invoiced? 


The Witness: Ontario Produce Company Limited. 4 


Mr. Jounston: That is different than the one in the exhibit. 


The Vice-CuatrMAN: He is pointing out he thinks at that time $4.85 would : 
be an approximation of- the laid-in cost in carload lots rather than the figure — 
_mentioned, $4.55. From such information and evidence as he has he thinks 


$4.85 would be a better statement of the approximation than the approximation 
of the last witness. The last witness, you will see, uses that word. 


The Wirness: The next two igo: are both $4.55 items. The same remarks — 


f 4 


do not apply. We may take it those prices are correct. That is on February-7_ 


and February 12. ie 


Mr. JoHnston: Those prices are correct as they appear in exhibit 5. 
Mr. Vich-CHAIRMAN: He agrees with reference to item No. 3 and item No. 


4 that the statement of $4.55 as an approximation is correct. 5 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Did the California market drop during that period?—A. Yes, 
after that. 
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~ By Mr. Dyde: . 

F Q. May I go back one step, Mr. Reynolds? You quoted a figure of $1.60 
_ @ few minutes ago to the committee. Would you please ‘break that down? 
eA. Freight is $1.52; bank charges, 2 cents; exchange, 2 cents; customs entry 
and freight audit, 4 cents. In other words, there is $1.52 freight and 8 cents 
. charges in addition to that. 
5 Mr. Fiemine: May I interrupt? It is just about 1 o’clock. I should like 
to make a suggestion. It might expedite the meeting this afternoon if between 
_ now and 4 o'clock Mr. Reynolds could prepare a statement in form comparable 
__ to exhibit 5. Then we could run down it. It would save us a good deal of time 
to see the figures at a glance that he says represents whatever corrections he 
_ thinks necessary in exhibit 5. 

The Vicr-Cuairman: It would be useful jf some preparation of this sort 
~ could be made. I do not know whether or not you could. 


Mr. Fiemina: We could follow it that way item by item. 


- The Wirness: I have practically no other exceptions to make. 
S Mr. Irvine: He is in substantial agreement. 
i The Wirness: Substantial agreement. 


/ Mr. Fremine: Then we do not need to waste more time on it. 

Mr. Dypr: Perhaps I might inquire and find out if there is any way in which 
we can do that before 4 o’clock. If, as he says, he is in substantial agreement 
_ then obviously we would gain time by doing it exactly as we are doing it. 

. Mr. CiEaver: I would suggest that if there is any disagreement arising out 
- of an exceptional trade transaction such as a truck load coming in it is not help- 
- ful to the committee to have the record filled up with that type of exception 
- because they do not disprove anything. Mr. Fleming cleared that up, that 
most of the Florida oranges were coming in on rail in carloads, and this $3.40 
_ price is quite correct in regard to that. . 

| The Vice-Cuairman: I think what you say would be quite right if there 
_ were any considerable number, but I recall to you there was only one, and that 
is a question of the weight to be given. 

Mr. Curaver: I am a little surprised that the witness took up the time 
| of the committee with that. 

The Vicn-Cuairman: That sort of thing is not known until it takes place. 
Mr. MacInnis: Particularly in view of the fact there is nothing on that 
_ date in table 5. 

The Vick-CuHairMan: The committee will stand adjourned until 4 o’clock. 


| 


‘ The committee adjourned at 1 0’clock p.m. to resume again at 4 o’clock p.m. 
/ 


is AFTERNOON SESSION 


a The committee resumed at 4 o'clock p.m. 
_— The Vice-CuatrMan: We will now proceed. 


| George H. Reynolds, Secretary of the Toronto Wholesale Fruit 
_ Produce Merchants Association, recalled. 


ie By Mr. Dyde: 

| Q. Mr. Reynolds, we were dealing with exhibit 5 when we broke off at 
| Tl o'clock. I was asking you questions with reference to the column on that 
exhibit which is headed “Approximate laid-in cost.” I asked you if you had 
6528—3 
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any comments to make on any of these items. Have you had an opportunity — 
of going over that since adjournment, and have you any further comments to 
make, or are those figures correct as they stand?—A. This morning I covered 
that. The only ones to which I take exception are the second item and the 
tenth item. ; 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. You surely do not say you take exception to the tenth item?—A. I do. 


By Mr. Dyde: ; 
Q. In what. way? How do you take exception to it?—A. That the oranges 


in question that were sold to Gus Fruit on the 6th cost $4.75. 


Q. That is only a guess after all, is it not?—A. It can be substantiated. 
Q. I know, but at the present minute it is only a guess; is that not correct? 
__A. T have no documents with me to prove my statement. 

Q. Well, your reason for it is something which cannot be related actually 
to those oranges; is that not so, to those specific oranges?—A. No, it can be 
related specifically to them. 

Q. All right, you explain how.—A. Because Dominion Fruit Company had 
no other Florida oranges. 

Q. That is a reason for your stating that figure should be $4.75. That 
is your reason for so stating?—A. True. 

Q. Is there any other item in that column on exhibit 5 to which you take 
exception?—A. I take exception to applying the approximate laid-in cost in 
earload lots to wholesalers when it refers to the purchases and sales of secondary 
jobbers, because I think a wrong conclusion is drawn there. 

Q. What you are now saying refers to those items in which the name of 
the wholesaler is Leone and Cutrara?—A. Correct, and Barrett Brothers. 

Q. Any other exceptions? 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. May I get that? Those firms whom you have mentioned are not direct 
importers, and therefore to speak of the laid-down cost to a direct importer 
is not speaking of the cost to those particular firms; is that the point ?— 
A. Correct. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Is there any other comment you wish to make on exhibit 5?—A. Yes.” 
Toronto has been. very short of oranges. The quota which the importers have 
is insufficient to supply the demand. There have been oranges bought by 
Toronto wholesalers in carload lots from out-of-town importers at substantial 
profits to the orginal importer in order that Toronto wholesalers might have 


a more adequate supply of oranges for their trade. = 


Q. When you speak of “quota” in your answer Just now would you mind 
saying what you mean by that?—A. The quota is based on the imports in 
the period July 1, 1946, through June 30, 1947, of all citrus fruits, onions, 
potatoes and apples. 

Q. Who fixed that quota?—A. The government has allotted 50 per cent 


‘of the dollar volume of each importer’s imports to cover him for the year from— 


November 17. I think it is for a little longer than a year because the first 
quota was 36 per cent from November 17 through the end of March, which is 
longer than a quarter. The next quota is on the quarterly basis, 25 per cent. 
I believe it will be 111 per cent for a little over 18 months. It will be 111 per’ 
cent of their 50 per cent. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Do you suggest that the quota of importers in some localities other 
than Toronto is in excess of their needs and that those importers are reselling 
to Toronto. wholesalers?—-A. Yes, sir. — 
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* — Q. In what parts of the country are import quotas in excess of their needs? 

—A. I have an invoice here issued by Edwards Supply Company of Sudbury 

2 ay carload of oranges at $1.50 profit to a Toronto wholesaler, $1.50 a box 
profit. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_  Q. What was the price?—A. The invoice is made in that way. It shows 
"the car number, 561 cases of oranges at $1.50 profit, $841.50. 

3 By Mr. Cleaver: 

—  Q. Can you tell the committee what percentage of the total volume of 
_ orange business is involved in this dealing between wholesalers, that is, Toronto 
wholesalers bringing in surpluses from other points? What percentage would 
_ that be of the total Toronto volume?—A. I have no figures. 

- Q. Is it a large percentage or a trifling amount?—A. I would not call it 
a trifling amount but in terms of percentage I cannot give you— 

i 


__ Mr. Homurn: Might that not be rather difficult to get at because after 
all you also import canned fruits, vegetables. 

7 The Vick-CuHairMAN: It is admitted it must be difficult to get at so far 

as this witness is concerned. He apparently cannot give the answer. 

.. ‘Mr. Cieaver: Toronto being such a large centre as compared with Sudbury 
and these other smaller places I cannot believe that the percentage volume 

would be at all large of the total Toronto business that they would be able to 

borrow from others. 


vs By Mr. Beaudry: 

4 Q. Would the witness repeat the details of that invoice? I could not catch 
them.—A. The transaction is covered by two invoices, one showing the laid- 
down cost by sizes of the various oranges in the es The other is the one 
I read previously, 561 cases of oranges at $1.50 profit. 

+. Q. What a the amount of the invoice, ay total?—A. The f.o.b. value of 
“the car was $1,726.80. 


' 


.S By the Vice-Chairman: 


Tan 

~ Q. What does f.o.b. mean, Sudbury?—A. Freight on board’ cars in 
California. 

t Q. And the cost in Sudbury has nothing to do with the case? Am I right? 
-—A. You are right. It has nothing to do with the case because the car never 
went to Sudbury. per 
: Q. This is a transaction while the goods are in transit?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. What was the total amount of the invoice to the purchaser? 
A The Vicn-CuHairMan: The first purchaser, the importer. 


E: By Mr. Beaudry: 

 Q. Did I not understand you to say an invoice had been made to the 
eventual purchaser at so much plus $1.50 profit per case?—A. Yes. 

— Q. What is the total of the invoice?—A. It would be the total of the two 
avoices, the way they are here. 

| The Vicn-CHarrman: The transaction is covered by two invoices, one to 
‘the original importer which he remits to his buyer saying, “Give me this amount 
“of money plus $1.50.” 

__. Mr. Beaupry: I am trying to find out what it would be. 

The Vicr-CHarrMANn: It may not have been totalled. 

The Witness: $2,568.30 plus freight. 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. How much?—A. $2,568.30 plus freight charges and sauidentab charges, 
Mr. Lesage: Can you tell us what the freight charges are on the carload? — 
Mr. Homuru: $1.60 he said this morning. — 
The Wirnsss: It is $851.64. That is the total. 


By Mr, Beaudry: 
Q. Have you any such figure for incidental expenses?. 


Mr. Homuru: Perhaps you might clear it up by the figures Mr. Reynolds 
gave this morning where he gave the total as $1.60 per case coming in, $1.52 — 
for freight plus certain exigencies which came in there, and it made a total 
of $1.60. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. At any rate, Mr. Reynolds, is this correct, that in regard to this trans- 
action all that the importer did was to turn over whatever kind of paper he 
had to the man purchasing from him, and whatever had to be paid out as a 
result of that transaction that man paid out?—A. Yes. 

@. And in addition thereto was required to give a cheque for $1.50 for 
each case?—A. No. 

Q. Is that not the nature of it?—A. Not quite because the original importer , 
had to pay the California Fruit Growers Exchange for the oranges, had to — 
complete the entry at the customs. ; 

Q. All other expenses as required by whatever paper, whatever documenta- — 
tion there was, would be turned over, but the payment to the seller was made © 
by the original importer, and therefore he had to be reimbursed for that?— ~ 
A. Correct. q 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. After all these calculations can you tell us what was the laid-in cost 
in Toronto to the original importer of the carload?—A. The second buyer? — 

. No, the first buyer. Then we will add $1.50 per case for the second — 
buyer and we will have the answer——A. 150 size to 200 size; that would include 
150s, 176s, and 200s. They are different sizes. 

Q. IT understand that, but I was asking for the whole carload?—A. Oh, 

I beg your pardon. | 

Q. Taking into account the fact they are different sizes I am asking for . 
the whole carload. 

Mr. Braupry: Pardon me if I interject. Perhaps the witness might put 
on the record the various stages of figuring by which he arrives at his eventual — 
figure. I think that would be a help to all of us. Let him start from the f.o.b. 
price. The f.o.b. price was quoted as $1,726.80. ; 


By Mr Homuth: ; 


Q. Let us get it right. Is it f.o.b. California or f.o.b. Toronto?—A. Calg : 
fornia. f 
Q. Let us get that clear. 


ag 
‘ 
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By Mr. Dyde: : ‘ 
Q. To that $1,726.80 f.0.b. California you add what for freight?—A. $851. 64. 
Q. Making a total of— —A. $2,578.44. ' ? 

By Mr. Lesage: 4 


‘ Q. What would be the incidental charges?—A. Those were assuinedi in 
the $1.50. 

: Q. They were. Then there was a profit of $1.50 on the 561 cases?—A. Right, 
841.50. 
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mea). Did you work out what the percentage of profit was to the first whole- 
_saler, pardon me, to the importer?—A. No. I have not. 
Mr. Braupry: It would run about 22 per cent of the selling price. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Would he get a 22 per cent profit just for giving the order and taking 
care of the customs and other such things?—A. That is on account of the condi- 
tions of short supply and demand, yes. 
Q. That is what happened?—A. That is what happened. 
; Q. He acquired the 22 per cent profit just for that?—A. That is right. -I 
have other similar cases. 
; -Q. In other words, he set a value on his quota and sold his quota at some- . 
thing having a commercial value?—A. He sold the merchandise. 


The Vice-CuHairMANn: That is a conclusion to be arrived at from a certain 
~ number of statements of fact; it is a factual inference. You only want to know 
whether the witness agrees with that inference which you have drawn? 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Be Q. I made that statement in the indirect form. I should like to know if the 
witness agrees with me, | 


AUN 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
(. In effect, Mr. Lesage is saying does that not mean he was selling a quota 
or part of a quota? Would you say that is a reasonable way of describing the 
_ transaction?—A. He imported a car and took all the transit risks. He sold the 
- merchandise rather than any quota. He took ownership of the merchandise at 
one stage of the proceedings. 
Mr. Lesace: Thank you for your answer. I would ask that these two invoices 
be filed as exhibits. 
__ . Mr. Homuru: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think the evidence which Mr. - 
_ Lesage brought out from the witness is really the true evidence. 

The Vick-CHarrMan: Very well. 

Mr. Homutu: May I say this, I am not critcizing him; he is getting the 
_ facts as he sees them. Here, you take one car out of a year’s business— 

_ The Vicr-CuatrMan: Well, Mr. Homuth, just wait a moment until I inter- 
ject a statement. You are undertaking now to assess the evidence or its value, 
perhaps, in contra-distinction to the assessment of its value which Mr. Lesage 
would make. Now, that is not appropriate at this stage. 
» — Mr. Homuru: No. 
The Vice-CHairMANn: Do you want to ask a question or to argue? 
Mr. Homuru: You do not understand my meaning. 
~The Vice“CuairMan: Perhaps I do not. 

Mr. Homurn: Mr. Lesage has asked a question relative to one car of mer- 
chandise. Everyone in business, Mr. Chairman, knows you may have one car 
on which you make a profit and a dozen cars on which you do not. Here, we 

“have not taken into account a figure—I think Mr. Lesage will agree with me— 
pertaining to overhead, selling costs, buildings and such thing which go into 
the cost of doing business. The result is, Mr. Chairman, that while we are saying 
‘this is what you bought it for and you sold the contract for so much, at the same 
time, it is just part of the year’s business. You must take into consideration the 
_ selling costs, overhead and everything else. : 
he Until such time as we can secure those figures as to the cost of warehousing, 
overhead and so on, we cannot get any true picture of the whole story. I think 
oe is basically sound, I should like to say that if we could get from the wit- 
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turned out, we could get a true picture of the whole story. Unda that is done, 
we cannot get the true picture. 

- The Vice-Cuarrman: Patiently I have waited until you Goielnded: I make 
this comment. All you have said is in the nature of argument and, probably | 
it is argument with which no person will disagree. However, it is only argument 
in the way of assessing the value of the evidence something ‘which should not be i 
done at this time. : 

With respect to the questions to which you say it is necessary to obtain 
answers, if you had been merely asking those questions, you would have been | 
completely in order. You did not need to make such a lengthy introduction to 

: 
. 
' 


se 
ness the evidence as to the cost of overhead, the cost per dollar se of Wine is : 


your question. 
Mr. HomutnH: I am sorry if I made a speech. 
The Vicn-CuarrmMan: If you do not mind, try to hold to the questioning. 
Mr. Homvutu: I think the members of the committtee will agree with me. 


Mr. Braupry: I had started a line of questioning, Mr. ee ee may 17 
complete it? 
The Vicn-Cuairman: I do not know whether ‘Mr. Fleming had started or 
not? i. 
Mr. Bravupry: I had started, too. : 
Mr. HomutH: There are a lot of starters and very few finishers. j 


The Vicn-CuatrMan: Sometimes they do not finish because they are inter-4 
rupted, Mr. Homuth. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. May I ask, Mr. Reynolds, what element of risk mie be involved in 
the amount of profit asked, $1.50 per case?. To be more explicit, I will aac 
that question and ask you, Mr. Reynolds, if the risk in transit on this particular” 
transaction was the responsibility of the purchaser, the wholesaler, or was it he 


responsibility of the person who eventually acquired these eoods?—A. In this 
case, it was the responsibility of the importer, the original importer. 
ee Was it the importer’s responsibility also in the case of failure by the 
eventual purchaser to effect payment?—A. Yes. 
Q. In other words, those would be true risks which, to a certain extent, 
would be involved in the arrival at a profit figure of $1.50 per case?—A. Correct! 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Is there any insurance on those goods, usually?—A. No. y 

Q. If there is any claim for spoilage in transit, I understand that, by law, 

it can be claimed from the United States exporter?—A. If there is any damage 
or deterioration, damage in transit through the negligence of the carrier, that” 
claim can be collected from the carrier. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Reynolds, is it not a fact, we will say within the last three or four 
months, there have been substantial increases in the prices of raw fruits? + 
A. No. i 
Q. I do not say all of them?—A. No. : iY 

Q. What about oranges now?—A. I think the exhibits we have already 
show the tendency. I think the tendency has been downwards on citrus fruits. 

Q. Then, what would be the effect of the reduction in incoming supplies 0 ft 
fruit which dated from November 17?—A. In what way? ; 

*Q. On price—A. It seems to me that is.a problematical question. Since 
this has occurred, we cannot tell what might have occurred had there heen ng 
‘restrictions. 
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Q. Then, may I direct your attention to one of the paragraphs in your 
statement this morning and ask you if you would elaborate upon it. In the 
middle of page 2 of the mimeographed copy you say, 


Citrus fruits have been showing substantial profits due to strong 
x demand and limited supply resulting from the quota system. 


Is it not a fact, then, that the limited supply resulting from the quota system, 
or I might say the reduced supply resulting from the quota system, has been 
a factor in price and profit?—A. I think that would follow. 

@. What has been the effect. of it, then?—A. The inference must be, if it 
had not been for the restrictions and if the prices had remained the same in 
California, that oranges would have sold at lower prices. Now, there are 
several “ifs” in ‘that answer, but they must be there because if we had had a wide 
open market here, it is possible the California market would not have been as 
low as it has been. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. That is to say, that supply being short, and all other things remaining 
equal, the tendency would be for prices to rise?—A. Yes. 
7 The Vice-CHairMan: I do not think anybody would dispute that. 
q Mr. MacInnis: Another point, if you do not mind; the supply was short 
here which tended to raise the price. Supply was plentiful at the source 
in California which tended to lower the price. I understood when the quota 
was put on the dollar value, the Minister of Finance—this is merely an impres- 
sion—stated that the quantity would be considerably increased over the same 
amount of the quota last year because of the lower prices in California. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I was only stating that other things beimg equal, 
and one thing occurring, other things would follow. I thought I was interpreting - 
Mr. Fleming's question. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. I-should like to direct your attention to the next be a in your state- 
ment. You say, 


Me ee ey 


Lee: 


a. 


Unless this is followed by some relaxation in the import ban on fruits 
and vegetables, the position of the average wholesaler will be a precarious 
& one. 


I take it, to what you are referring there is, you will have to operate on a 
reduced volume whereas the ceiling is now fixed; is that what you mean?—A. 
That is exactly what I mean. 


Wholesale volume in Toronto today shows 30 per cent decline, as 
compared with the same period one year ago, due to import restrictions 
and now with the depletion of domestic supply there will be another 30 
per cent or more reduction in volume before home grown supplies again 
become available. 


Do I correctly interpret what you are saying there in this way, that the effect 
of the import restrictions of November 17 was to create an immediate reduction 
in supply? That reduction did not show itself fully because of the extent to 
which home supplies were drawn upon, but now, with the prospect of home 
supplies being used up, we face a further reduction of another 80 per cent in 
turn-over; that is the wholesale turn-over in fruits and vegetables?—A. That 

Be..is correct. 

ae Q. That turn-over, do I understand, is the result of decreased supply fol- 

lowing the import restrictions?—A. Correct. 
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_ Q. I think you indicated a moment ago that the effect of the restrictions 
on imports to date has been to increase the percentage of profit. With a further 
reduction in turn-over, another 30 per cent, which you cortemplate here, what 
is likely in your estimation to be the effect on general prices and profits on 
fruits and vegetables?—A. Would you just repeat the last part of the question? 

Q. You have given us an indication so far of what has been the effect 
on profits and prices of the 30 per cent reduction in volume thus far. You 
contemplate another 30 per cent reduction is going to follow for reasons indi- 
cated. Now what is likely to be the effect of that further 30 per cent reduction 
on prices and profits?—A. It will not have any effect-on prices that are under 
eontrol. 

Q. As long as they are under control?—-A. Items not under control in many 
cases are selling below the cost of the merchandise as I have pointed out. The 
effect will be a greatly reduced gross profit. 


The Vicr-CHairMAN: Gross profit? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

@. Because your turnover is small.—A. With the result that net profits 
will entirely disappear in my opinion. 

Q. Well, what will happen to the dealers?—A. It depends upon their 
reserves, I would think, and upon their attitude toward the future, and toward 
the length or duration of the restrictions. 

Q. Do I understand your view to be this? Given a continuation of these 
import restrictions if there were no price ceiling we could look for a further 
rise in prices of fruits and vegetables? 


Mr. Cieaver: Apples have not gone up. 

Mr. Firemine: Well, just a moment— 

The Vice-CHatrMAN: Yes, just a moment Mr. Cleaver. 

The Wirness: There are so many different factors entering into it. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I am speaking of the general trend—A. Take our cabbage, for instance, 
that we are importing now. It is showing a loss. They are selling it below the 
laid-down cost. We are selling B.C. apples below the laid-down cost. There is 
no ceiling on them. Cabbage has a ceiling but it does not operate because we 
have sufficient supplies. Potatoes, to a great extent are selling at a loss. Citrus 
fruit was the one hope we had that we could continue in business until the 
homegrown supplies came in to augment our sales, keep us in business, and 
carry us through the summer even though we did not have the imported fruits 
which we usually have in May, June, July, and August. Even though we did 
not have those, we would have the domestic supplies which, to a great extent, 
are handled on commission, to augment our gross profit. Do I make myself 
clear on that? 

Q. Yes, quite. I appreciate that it may be difficult to isolate certain things 


because of the variety of factors involved, but take the other side of the ques- © 


tion. Assume the continuation of export restrictions and price control with 
respect to citrus fruits, what do you assume is likely to happen to the market with 
respect to those other commodities that are being sold at a loss?—A. I do not 
think it would have any bearing on them. 

Q. Do you think the dealers would go on— 

Mr. Braupry: I do not think it is in order. 

The Vick-CuarrMan: The question is quite in order. 


~ Mr. Bravupry: Is this within the scope of the -committee’s terms- of x 


reference? 
The Vicze-CratrMan: Yes. 


4 
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__ Mr. Braupry: I thought we were discussing recent prices, not a possible 
rise in prices. — 


W 
ei The Vice-CuarrMan: J think it is covered well enough by the other part 
of the reference. 


Mr. Fiemine: Everything I have said— 
The Vicr-CuarrMan: Do not get into a cross-fire of argument, continue 
~the questioning. After all, sometimes there will be misunderstandings. 
The Witness: What was the question? 
The Vicr-CHairman: Would you read the question? 
(Reporter reads question) 


Q. Yes, quite. I appreciate that it may be difficult to isolate certain 

things because of the variety of factors involved, but take the other side 

4 of the question. Assume the continuation of expert restrictions and price 
“ control with respect to citrus fruits, what do you assume is likely to 
a happen to the market with respect to those other commodities that are 


being sold at a loss?—A. I do not think it would have any bearing on 
them. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


__ Q. Yes, and then I asked if you thought the dealers would continue to sell 
them at a loss?—A. Supply and demand will regulate the market on all 
commodities including those under restrictions. If there are more than enough 
apples, apples will sell below the cost, the laid-in cost. If there are not enough 
oranges they will sell at profit. 
 Q. Just in a word, and trying to interpret what you have said— 

The Vice-CuairMan: I will agree that is a helpful suggestion. 

Mr. MacInnis: Not helpful just hopeful. 
_ The Vice-Cuairman: I mispronounce words sometimes. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Reynolds, I take it the import restrictions in reducing 
supply have had the effect, within the play of the laws of supply and demand; 
they have reduced the supply. The ultimate consumer has been willing to pay 
more for citrus fruits in order to get them. 

Mr. Braupry: That is an assumed thing. 

Mr. Fiemine: The witness may comment on it. 


The Vick-CHAirMAN: You are making it a question despite the fact that 
it is in the form of a statement. ; 


Mr. Fremrine: I am inviting comment on it. 


The Witness: I will answer the question in this way. The consumer has 
shown a willingness to pay more than would have been necessary for her to pay 
if it had not been for the restrictions, but the prices she has been paying have 
not been exorbitant at retail. The prices have not been exorbitant at retail. 
You have heard from the consumer very, very, little complaint about the price 
of citrus fruits. You have heard terrific complaint about the lack of green 
vegetables. ‘ 

: The Vick-CuHarrman: May I break in for a moment. It is necessary for 
me to make a couple of telephone calls connected with our work here and I must 
make them before 5 o’clock. I wonder if Mr. Lesage would occupy the chair 
antil I get. back. 

Mr. Homuru: I think that is just going to start something. 

(Mr. Lesage assumes the chair as acting chairman.) 


The Acting Cuatrman: No, I do not think so. All right, Mr. Fleming. 
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By Mr. Fleming: — raat gat i Pie 

Q. These questions and answers have dealt largely with citrus fruits and 

I would like to take up now your last answer with respect to vegetables. Do 
you draw any distinction with respect to vegetables in relation to these factors 
we have been discussing, like reduced supply dating from November 17th and 
its effect on increasing prices and rates of profit?—A. There have been decided 
advances in the market for Ontario grown or domestic vegetables, decidedly, 
In some cases there have been profits made by dealers; in some cases the growers 
have profited, or whoever held their own produce and marketed it as the season 


- advanced. sent : 
Q. It would depend on who was holding it on November 17th?—A. It would 


depend on who assumed the risk and at what time they assumed the risk. 
Q. Now that advance, and I suppose it is fair to call it a sharp advance in, 
prices of vegetables, has that dated from November 17?—A. It steadily advanced 
from November 18 on, as applied to cabbage, celery, carrots and onions. Moré 
particularly recently it is onions but the others have been very steadily advanc- 
ing. I have evidence which I can submit on that of sales on the commission 
market if you wish them. 4 
Mr. Beaupry: Do I understand— 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Just a moment Mr. Beaudry. 
Mr. Fieminc: Can you supply that information? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
The Acting CHarRMAN: Would you show it to counsel? 
The Wirness: Yes, these are the commission sheets. 
Mr. Lesace: Do I understand these were bought directly from the producer? 
The Wirness: They were not bought, they were handled on commission. 
Yes, W. C. Brillinger, Stouffville, Ontario, is a grower. Here is a case of 76 
bags of cabbage, $1.35 less commission, and that is the net that goes to the grower, 
Mr. Dypre: And that is what date? z 
The Wirness: November 11. Here is a record of 50 cases of hard cabbag 
from Joe Pallett, No. 1, Port Credit, Ont., November 19; $1.50 for 20 of them, 
and $1.40 for 30, less commission. Here is another one from Brillinger om 
November 20. You will see a difference. 118 sacks of cabbage at $2. _ 
Mr. Fueminc: That was a jump of 30 per cent. 
Mr. Prvarp: If I may interject about this sudden rise, do you think it iS 
due to speculation, because the stock was already on hand? 4 
The Wirness: This was in the growers hands and drawn in to the co i=) 
mission market. These are all.commission transactions. q 
Mr. Fuemine: Just to relate these two figures. The last price you gave 
oe 17 was $1.40 a bag and the first price after November 17 8) 
$2 a bag. 
The Wirness: On November 11 it was $1.35. On November 19 it was $1.30 
and $1.40. On November 20 it was $2. On November 24 it was $2.50. 3 
Mr. Irvine: Going up? 
The Wirness: I beg pardon? 
Mr. Irvine: Going up? . 5 
The Wrrnuss: And there was a little at $2.75. On December 22, from®@ 
different shipper, 55 at $3.50 and 5 at $3.25. . | 
Mr, Prnarp: Always from the same grower? ee 
The Wrrness: These others are all the same grower. There is a different 
one from Norval, Ont. < 
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+ Mr. Homuru: All from the grower? 

The Wrrness: The second one I listed was not from Brillinger., it was. 
from Pallett at Port Credit, and then Phillips from Norval. There is also a 
_ supply of apples, that does not enter into it. Here is one on J anuary 5, Savoy 
_ cabbage at $3; hard cabbage at $4.50; January 9, $5. $4.50, $4.75, and some sold 
- at $5. That is at another price. There was undoubtedly a difference in quality. 
_ January 14, $4.25 and $4.50; January 22, $4.25 to $4.50. 

7 The Actina CHarrMaNn: You produced that as an exhibit? 

4 Mr. Dype: I think we should produce this group of invoices together as 
_ Exhibit No. 8. 

‘ Exuisir No. 8: Invoice prices on cabbage. 

at By Mr. Fleming: 

_ - Q. Mr. Reynolds, in case it might be said that there is no normal seasonal 
_ movement in price at this season of the year in cabbage would you make any 
7 comment as to normal seasonal trend in the price of cabbage in the months of 
_ November, December and January?—A. It is difficult to do that, as we have to 
_ consider that normally in the month of January imports are arriving. 

Q. And what is their normal effect on the market price? Cabbage for the 
_ table is usually the imported variety and the rest, the hard cabbage, from the 
_ domestic grown, goes to the restaurants and so forth, the processors and so on. 
_ I would like to interject: something here. I would like to say that many times 
_ these same growers have held cabbage into January and have turned it out 
_ at a loss because they had no sale for it. I would like to interject that. I would 
like you not to think that the grower is a profiteer. He is entitled to what the 
_ market affords. He did not. create this situation, but the situation was particu- 
larly difficult for him this year because he had a terrible time in the spring 


in planting. He planted and then he had to replant, and his yield was low in - 


eyes ey 
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¥ many cases. 
s Mr. Homuru: What do you get from that? The grower is just human and 
_ takes advantage of the situation, 

-. - The Acting Cuairman: Would you mind putting a question instead of 
making a statement, Mr. Homuth. 

_ Mr. Homvurn: Would you say he is not just a normal person taking 
- advantage of a situation that was created? 


a The Wirness: I would. 


al By Mr. Fleming: 

< @. Let us pass for a moment from the producer. Have you any figures 
on the volume of cabbage in storage that came out of the producer’s hands in 
4 the fall, was sold by him?—A. No, I have no figures. But I would think he would 
_ carry very small on cabbage. Cabbage is usually kept at the producer’s farm in 
_ his own possession until he sells it or disposes of it on the commission market. 
* Q. What about the other vegetables you have mentioned?—A. It varies. 
Onions are frequently bought. The producer is quite happy to pass the hazards 
_over to someone else in the fall and to accept cash for his merchandise. Others hold 
on to their merchandise tight to the market as it goes along. 

_ Q. Have you any figures at all on that?—A. No. I do not’believe there are 
_ any figures available for the proportions that are handled in the various ways; 
_ but I know that in cabbage there is very little buying done. 

; Q. Now, have you figures for the other vegetables comparable with those 
which you have just given to the committee with regard to the increase in the 
E price of cabbage November 17?—A. I have. We can take carrots. During that 
“period, starting with October 28, unwashed carrots, per bushel, $1.00; November 
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se See 5 Bae 5p November 14, $1.15; and $1.25 and a few at $1.50. I think it is ae 
right to say here that the orading of carrots varies a great deal. If you have 50 — 
hampers from one grower one day there would be a spread 1 in the price from $1.15 © 
to $1.50. 

Mr. Jounston: Would that be because of the size? 

The Wrrness: It does not spécify size, but it might be for grade. It might § 
be that they were washed or unwashed. 

The ActinG CHAIRMAN: The result is the difference between washed carrots 
and unwashed carrots? 

The Witness: Yes, but carrots are letalte washed by the receiv er, 

Mr. Homuru: Did you say by the receiver? 

The Wirness: Usually. | 

Mr. Homutu: That is the wholesaler? 

The Witness: That is right. On November 19, $1.50; November 22, $1.75 to 
$2.00; November 25, $2.00 to $2.50; December 18, $2. 00 to $2.25; January 5,4 
$2.50 to $2.75; January 7, $2.25; January 30, $2. 60-—$2. 75—$3.15 ; February 12, 
$3.00 ; February 12,33: 00: February 12, $3. 25. 

Mr. Dypr: We will eke this as Exhibit 9. 

EXHIBIT No. 9: statement of prices for carrots. . 

Mr. Cuinaver: For the purposes of our record I think we should have thel 
market price ‘on carrots immediately following; this witness doubtless can give 
them. Has not the same trend been experienced in the Untied States? Z 

The Wirness: Definitely, only more so. ‘ 

Mr. Cueaver: Only more so; so the exchange restrictions had nga at } 
all to do with regard to the rise in prices? 

Mr. Homutu: I would not say they did not. 

Mr. Curaver: You don’t like it, Mr. Homuth. — 

The ActinG-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment please; Mr. Cleaver is asking a 

question of the witness. 7 

Mr. Homuru: No, he made a sieeoneee 7 

The ActTING Cee: No, he asked a questron. a RB 

Mr. Cieaver: And the witness answered it and my friend Mr. Homuth did — 
not like the answer he gave and he started a row. 

The Acrinc-CHAIRMAN: Please, Mr. Cleaver; what was the answer? 

The Witness: The answer was that the market in the United States in. 
both California and Texas as well as in New York State which is more com-_ 
parable to Ontario the market has been very strong. 5 
Mr. Creaver: J thought your answer was, ‘‘a corresponding increase publ 
more so.” j 


By Mr. Homuth: ; 

Q. Then, Mr. Reynolds, may I ask this question; had these restriokai 
-measures not been put on you would not have been able to import American 
carrots; are you prepared to say that?—A. I do not know what would have 
happened. 

Q. You do not know?—A. No. 

Mr. Homutru: Neither does Mr. Cleaver. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I want to draw attention to that last bit of 
evidence. 

The Actina CHarrMAN: Is it on this point. 
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; Mr. MacInnis: On this point, yes; he just made a statement. Unless that 
_ statement is substantiated by evidence similar to what he put out in regard to the 
‘3 price of Canadian carrots it surely is not for the record. 
: The Actinc-CHarrMan: The witness said that he had no evidence in hand 
_ but he said that he was aware of the facts and I think that the witness being in 
_ the wholesale trade and having a lot of experience, we can take his word for it. 
' Mr. MacInnis: I do not think we should take his word. 
The Acting Cuamman: I think Mr. Fleming has some other questions for 
other vegetables. 
2 Mr. Fiemine: I just wanted to carry this thing through. 
The Actinc CHarrman: Yes. 
Mr. Fieminc: That is the information you have on carrots? 
Mr. Jounston: Before you leave carrots— 
Mr. Fiemine: I have not left them yet. 
Mr. MacInnis: He is still on carrots. 
: The Actine CHarrMan: I think we should permit Mr. Fleming to resume 
his questioning. I do not think he has very much more; he told me he did not. 
Mr. Jounston: And we can come back to carrots? 
The Acting CHarrman: Yes. 


: By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I understand in the cases you have given to us what you have given 
is the price charged by the purchaser. Were these sales to purchasers, are they 
the same as the figures which you have been giving to us with regard to cabbage? 

—A. For cabbage and carrots it is identical. I have given you the sales made 
‘by the commission merchant to the retailer or the jobber or to the restaurant 
or to whom he may be selling. 

The Acting CHamman: And it includes the price to the grower plus his 
commission? 

__. The Wirness: These are the prices charged. The commission is deducted 
from the returns to the grower. 
The Actine CHarrmMan: That is it. 


By Mr. Fleming: ; 
Q. Sales on behalf of the producer?—A. Yes, 
 _Q. All right. Then we have a comparable basis to cabbage costs?— 
A. Identical. 
__ Q. You have given us cabbages and carrots, what about celery ?—A. I have 
celery. November 8, 96 cases at $1.50, 32 cases at $1.75 and 2 cases at $2.25; 
November 10, 20 cases at $2.50, 2 cases at $3.00, 24 cases at $2.75. 
_ Mr. Crmaver: That was November 10? 
. The Wirness: That was November 10. November 20, 16 cases at $3.50, 
‘4 cases at $3.75. December 13, $4.50, $4.75 and $5. December 22, $3.25, 
$4.50 and $4, $2.50 and $3.50. That is due, the variation in price there is due 
to condition and quality of merchandise. December 27, $3.25, $3.50, $3, $4. 
I have here the invoices governing purchases of a carload of celery on January 8. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

_Q. Excuse me, is that comparable with the sales you have Just given us?— 
A. These are comparable right up to that. 

Q. Up to that point, now, you are giving us— 

The Actinac CHamrMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Fleming. 
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Mr. Dype: This group of celery invoices is comparable to the two groups 
which you have just produced with regard to cabbage and eee 5 oe 

The Wrrness: Yes. a 

Mr. Dypre: We will enter that as Exhibit 10. 

EXHIBIT No. 10: invoice prices on celery. 

Mr. Furminc: Mr. Reynolds have you any other invoices in the same 
comparable group later, other than this one on the carload lot which would — 
not be of much help to us for purposes of comparison? 

The Wrrness: This is a market report. It is not the same type of document 
as these others which are extract transactions. It does show the advancing prices | 
in celery as the year goes along. : 

Mr. Pinarp: What is the nature of the document? 

The Witness: It is a series of market reports dated a week apart. 

Mr. Firemine: Covering what period? MS : 

The Wrrnzss: Some as recent as January 23—it shows celery at $8 to $10. — 

The Acting CuHarrMAN: What is the oldest? 

The Wrrness: The oldest is December 5 which shows celery at $2 to $4. 
There is nothing earlier than that in the letters. 

Mr. Ciraver: Now, Mr. Chairman, in order that members of the committee — 
may know, would the witness indicate as to spoilage? Celery held long in — 
storage has a very heavy spoilage and I think witness could give us some ~ 
evidence on that. 


By the Acting Charman: 

Q. Is that correct, Mr. Reynolds?—A. Definitely it.is correct. When it | 
comes along after the turn of the year the shrinkage on celery and the deteriora- ~ 
tion is apt to be very pronounced. 


By Mr. Homuth: % 
Q. That is local celery?—A. That is Ontario celery, yes, ee oe last 4 
fall. 4 


By Mr. Fleming: j 

Q. You have given us the invoices you have, Mr. Reynolds, for cabbages, — 
carrots and celery. Have you any of the other-staple vegetables?—A. No, I 7 
have not. ¥ 
Q. You have not onions?—A. No, I have nothing on onions. Onions are 7 
more a matter of buying and selling than they are of commission. I pointed — 
that out in my statement this morning. I have here, however, a sales invoice — 
covering one carload of celery made on January 8 ata | price of $9 f.o.b. precion’ k 
Ontario, by a shipper. ; 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Was it from a producer to a wholesaler?—A. It is a ‘shipper who is also 
a grower. Whether or not it was merchandise of his own growing we do not © 
know. 


Mr. Homutu: The Holland Marshes. 


Mr. Dype: Exhibit 11. 
Exhibit No. 11: Invoice.re celery dated January 8, 1948. 


The Witness: I have also an invoice from the same people on February 11 
covering 200 bushels of unwashed carrots at $2.95 f.o.b. Bradford. § 


Mr. Dypr: Exhibit 12. 
Exhibit No. 12: Invoice re carrots dated February 11, 1948. 
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: By Mr. Fleming: 

_ Q. Can you tell us with respect to carrots and celery what general propor- 
tion on November 17 might represent warehoused carrots and celery and what 
proportion was in the hands of the producers on November 17?—A. It was all 
warehoused. All celery had to be in cold storage either for the account of the 
grower or the account of some merchant. 

Q. I appreciate it had to be warehoused, but your wholesale association 
has no information as to the proportion that was held for the producer and 
what was held— —A. We have no such records. 

Q. Can you give us similar information with respect to carrots? Have you 
any information on carrots that would be of help to us?—A. Yes, I have on 
carrots. In the case of carrots a large proportion has been in the hands of 
the growers at the farms. 

- Q. Have you any figures as to the extent which warehoused celery is in 
warehouses or put in cold storage of the growers themselves? There are cold 
storage plants now, are there not, of the growers themselves used by them without 
resort to the commercial warehouses?—A. Cooperative cold storages, yes. I 
have no figures. 

By Mr. Beaudry: 

(). Mr. Reynolds, in regard to citrus fruits did I understand you in answer 
f0 a previous question to say that it was the result or it may have been the 
result or it was a happy coincidence through the imposition of import restric- 
fons in Canada on November 17 that the cost of the citrus fruits at the point 
ot sale in the United States went down?—A. It is impossible for me to say 
what connection there was. . 

__ Q. But you did establish a relationship?—A. There might have been a 
relationship If there is a wider outlet for merchandise it would create a better 
lemand. 

- Q. Without going into the causes I think if we refer to the record you did 
tablish that relationship to some extent? 

* Mr. Firemine: No, he did not. 

Mr. Braupry: I beg your pardon, I am going back to the record. 

_ Mr. Fieminc: You won't find that on the record. 

_ Mr, Irvine: It was a fact it occurred. 

— My. Fieminec: That is all, it occurred. 

~ The Wirness: May I have the question again, please. 

> The Actine CHatrMAN: Let it go. 

_ Mr. Beaupry: Would you read the question? 

Reporter reads: 


In regard to citrus fruits did I understand you in answer to a 
previous question to say that it was the result or it may have been the 
result or it was a happy coincidence throught the imposition of import 
restrictions in Canada on November 17 that the cost of the citrus 
fruits at the point of sale in the United States went down? 


_ The Wirness: It is impossible to answer that positively. I would say that 
had a little effect but not a marked effect. 


_ Mr. Braupry! Call it a coincidence if you want to stick to that word instead 
fa result or possible result. 


The Wirnsss: All right. 

e By Mr. Irvine: : 

b. Q. Was it a fact the price did go down in the United States?—A. Yes, 
ader heavy supplies. 

- 
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Mr. Beaupry: That is already part of the evidence. 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Have you finished your questions? 
Mr. Braupry: No. . 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Did you from your previous statement of figures infer in the case of 
celery that celery was in short supply in December?—A. No. | 

Q. You did not? Thank you. 

Mr. Homuru: Mr. Reynolds was asked a question with regard to the price 
of carrots in Canada and the price of carrots in the United States. Mr. Cleaver 
in questioning him brought out the fact the price of carrots had increased in the 
United States perhaps equal to the price— 

Mr. Cunaver: More sharply. 

Mr. HomutH: —or more so, ‘but is it not a fact that the carrots in thel 
United States were fresh grown carrots whereas the carrots in Canada were old 
carrots? 

Mr. Cunaver: He said New York state— | 

_ The Actinc CuarrMan: The question is to the witness. : 

The Wirness: Both old carrots and new carrots have advanced. 


By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. Can you give us a comparison as to the price increase in old carrots and 
in new carrots in the United States as compared with the price of old carrots: 
in Canada? You are dealing with two different subjects, fresh grown carrots im 
the United States and old carrots in Canada—aA. I must answer that that old 
carrots in New York city, at the time I left Toronto, were selling at $5.25. 

Q. Would that be the price for export to Canada?—A. They would never 
be exported to Canada. You see we have exported many of our carrots to the 
United States. That is one of the reasons we are short of carrots. We have 
exported large quantities to the United States. 3 


Mr. Cieaver: I apparently know a little bit about carrots. 
Mr. Homurtu: I know carrots. I have grown some. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. ‘Coming back to that shipment of Florida oranges by truck, marketed 1 in 
Toronto to a Tor onto importer, not a jobber, at $4.75 a case when the Toronto 
market was $3.40 a case, would you mind telling the committee the story behind 
that? Why would a trucker bring oranges from Florida by truck and be able 
to sell them at $4.75 a case when most of the Florida oranges were being brought 
in by rail at $3.40 a case? There must be some story behind it.—A. There is 

a story. I will be glad to give it to you. I have not the exact dates here, but 
Ghont that time or just prior to that time there was an embargo put on oranges 
leaving the state of Florida. On account of the weather they had had they 
wanted to make sure the oranges were suitable. 

Q. That was the United States?—-A. There were no Florida oranges of the 
$3.40 price in Toronto on that date to the best of my knowledgé. This man 
with the truck was one of the first ones out after the embargo was lifted. ; 

Q. And that embargo was a United States embargo?—A. That is right, 

United States embargo on account of weather conditions. 
Q. And where would that trucker obtain his foreign exchange to buy thou 
oranges?—-A. He would have to have a quota. He was a trucker who made a 
practice of this business and he has his quota. * 

Q. He would obtain his United States dollars in the usual way?—A. He 
-would have to. There would be no other source. ; 


Mr. Homutu: What is the usual way? 


~ 
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Mr. Cueaver: I will let you ask that question. 
_.  —Mr. R. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, resumed the chair. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
_ Q. Mr. Reynolds, referring to the short statement you made this morning 
in regard to the financial condition of the wholesalers and their distress, on page 
3 of your statement I read: 


Over a period of years no excessive profits result from these 
operations. 


That has reference to the citrus fruit operations? 
A. I beg your pardon, if I may; that refers to the fall buying, does it not, 
_ of onions? 
Q. Page 32?—A. Yes, that refers to the fall buying. 
- Q. I notice now the error I made. What do you say as to the profits on 
citrus fruits; would you care to comment on that at all?—A. Profits up until 
today? 
. Q. With reference to the profits as indicated by our exhibit 5; do I under- 
stand that those profits were large, but you considered they were not too large 
because of the losses which the trade had experienced in other lines?—A. Not 
only that, Mr. Cleaver, but because of the restricted volume. 
Q. Have you any financial statement of any of the firms which you could 
supply to this committee as evidence of these opinion statements which you 
have expressed?—A. I have not. 


‘ By Mr. Lesage: 
| Q. On the same point, Mr. Reynolds, will you look at the bottom of page 
1 of your statement? You say, 


Certain commodities today are currently selling below cost. 


Then, you give some examples, 
‘ B.C. apples, C Grade Delicious, cost $2.95 per box plus storage,:in 
many cases, selling at $2.75. 


I understand that those are isolated cases?—A. No not isolated. 
Q. It is not an average?—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. Is it average?—A. It has been the condition of the market for some time. 
Q. For how long?—A. Since the first of December. 
| Q. So you contend, if I understand you correctly, that this figure of $2.95 
is the average cost to the wholesaler, and the average selling cost for the same 
period of six weeks has been $2.75?—A. I cannot give you the average. I can 
| give you specific cases. 
| Q. But they are not average?—A. I think they would be approximately 
_ average, but I cannot tell you that. 
Q. It may be that, in some instances, profits were made?—A. It might be, 
| but it is very doubtful. 
Q. So far as the potato market is concerned, is it the same or is it an 
average?—A. So far as the potato situation is concerned, it is a similar case. 
Q. Just one case?—A. No, a similar condition. 

Q. And that condition has existed for how long?—A. Since about Novem- 
ber 20. The market in New Brunswick advanced very sharply as there was 
heavy buying done by receivers. It was aggravated by the fact many of them 
thought they would have no merchandise to sell under the restrictions, so they 
went into the potato business. 
| Q. Do many wholesalers in Toronto have large stocks of potatoes in ware- 
houses in Toronto?—A. There are considerable stocks. I have no record as 
to the amount. 
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Q. You would not know what the average price was .of those stocks in. 
Toronto?—A. No. : are ney eat ’ 
Q. It would be well below $2.30?—A. No, it would be above $2.30. ‘ 

Q. Were not potatoes sold for $1.45 and $1.55 in September and October? 
—A. Yes, I think they were at about those figures, but they were not stored in 
Toronto. They went into consumption. November 17, there were very few 
potatoes in the city of Toronto. . 
Q. That was a special condition in-Toronto?—A. Very possibly. 

By the Vice-Chairman: a j 

Q. Is it not right that your knowledge is, in a large measure, confined ta — 

the Toronto area, Mr. Reynolds?—A. To a large extent that is true. I hav 
some knowledge of general conditions, naturally. Specifically, it would be in — 
relation to the Toronto district. : 
Q. The main attention of your duties is Toronto?—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Now, Mr. Reynolds, you state at the top of page 2 of your brief, 


_ The market today is $2.35 to $2.50, and there are still potatoes — 
which cost $2.90 in wholesalers hands? 


—A. Right. . 
.Q. That is the top price $2.90?—A. That is right. 4 
Q. That is not the average price—A. No, that is not the average price, 
that is the top price. 
_ _Q. You could not say what the average cost was?—A. I cannot.. It would 
just be a guess without getting a complete check of the market. ai 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Would you have made the same comments in so far as other vegetables © 

are concerned’? You are taiking about potatoes, apples and cabbage. How E 
about onions, for instance?—A. The onion market is firm. There is no weak- 2) 
ness in the onion market. 4 
Q. In other words, the losses would have been sustained only on those — 
commodities you have mentioned. On others, you would have made a profit?— 
A. The general losses, yes. There might be losses in particular cases on other — 
commodities, but the general losses have been sustained by the merchants £ 
handling B.C. apples, potatoes and heavy losses on the imports of Texas — 
cabbage, a 
Q. Would you not say that those losses are compensated by profits on the — 
others?—A. Not on the other vegetables. 4 
_Q. How would you compare it?—A. Again, that would be merely an | 
estimate. F's 
Q. Would you be able to put it on a percentage basis, without being too — 
accurate? I do not want you to give us a definite figure, but if you could give — 
us an estimate?—A. I am afraid I cannot make such an estimate. It would vary a 
greatly with the different houses and the different firms. \ PAY 
Q. But generally speaking?—A. For the entire market, no,.I would not say a 
that the profits on other vegetables would compensate, in the current market, — 
. for the losses being currently sustained in the commodities I have mentioned. 
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tion left with which to handle domestic products when they are ready next 
summer. 

al _ Q. Just one more question. Is it not a fact that in normal times the 
thing applies? There are losses and there are profits and it depends 
‘situation?—A. That is quite true, but there is unrestricted volun 
able to get in and buy merchandise to recoup your losses. Now, 
opportunity ; none whatever. We face the next few months without any supplies, 
with the exception of a few turnips and with the exception of some of these 
commodities I have pointed out to you that are showing losses. Now, too, the 
margin of. profit on oranges has been reduced to a moderate figure and our 
‘supply is still the same. 


same 

on the crop 
ye. You are 
there is no such 


ue By Mr. Lesage: 


~ Q. Do you not have a good supply of onions, for instance?—A. Onions? 
Q. Yes—A. Some firms would have a supply of onions. 

_ Q. What was the trend in prices? That was one of the commodities you did 
not mention—A. Oh yes, I mentioned onions in my statement. 

—  Q. What was the trend? Could you-give us some actual prices for Novem- 
ber, December, January and February, for onions?—A. I think the government 
teports would show that, probably. 
__ Q. There is no official here and that is why I am asking you?—A. There are 
some copies of the government report right over here. They would probably show 
it. 
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— Q. You could not tell us?—A. No. 
__ The Vicn-CHairman: He is getting a report at which to look. It is a 
DBS. report and from it he is proposing to answer that question. 

_ The Wirnzss: This report is dated February 12. Yellow cooking onions— 
we will try to take yellow cooking onions in each case—this is the market in 
Toronto according to the Dominion Market Report, 50 lbs. $3.75. 
_ Mr. Homuru: Would those be Mitch Hepburn’s onions? 

_ The Wirness: I do not know. Here is J anuary 29, yellow cooking onions, 
$2.75 to $3.25. Here is January 19, $2.50 to $2.75, 


br 


ie By Mr. Lesage: 


-_Q. I would be satisfied that you go back to December now.—A. $2.25 to 
$2.50 on December 18. 

_ Q. And the end of November?—A. $2.50 to $2.75. 

_ Q. The beginning of Novermer?—A. November 3, $1.35 to $1.65. 

 Q. That is what I wanted. 

> Mr. Merritt: That was a fatal question. 

_ Mr. Lesace: That is what I wanted. 


- By the Vice-Chairman: 

- Q. Just to identify the document you referred to, that is a government 
report but I got the impression that it is Quebec rather Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics—A. No, it is combined. It is the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. 3 te 

_ Q. Up at the top it says Quebec?—A. It says Quebec Dominion Market 
Reports. * 

— Q. That is a weekly report?—A. It is daily. 

~ Q. A daily. report?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
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Q. Has the same trend in prices been shown in the United States as far — 
as onions are concerned?——-A. Yes. We have been exporting many onions to the ~ 
United States. i 5 

Q. We are exporting onions to the United States, we are not importing?—A. 
We have been exporting. : 

Q. This is my last question, would it be right to assume that in December — 
and January the bulk of the celery in the warehouses was the property of ‘the 
wholesaler?—A. No. 

~ Q. It would not be?—A. No. 

Q. Would it be right to assume the bulk’ was the property of the. growers? 4 
—A. I would, just as an estimate, say it was 50 per cent in the growers’ hands, 
and 50 per cent in either country dealers’ hands or celery dealers’ hands. There 
would perhaps be some in the wholesalers’ hands. a 


By Mr. Mayhew: ™ 
Q. On oranges you are allowed 60 per cent of the 1947 quota?—A. 50 per 
cent of the dollar value of the imports in the basic period. 
; Q. The basis period, 1947?—-A. The year ended June 30, 1947. 
Q. What would that be on your 1939 quotas?—A. Quite comparable. 
Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I mean— .. 
Q. Would you be getting more in 1948 than in 19389?—A. Probably as 
many. 
Q. I think if you check up you will find—- 

Mr. Homutu: It is in dollar value, which makes a difference. ‘ 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, that ought to be very clear. Mr. Mayhew’s question 
may have suggested quantity. 

Mr. Mayurw: No, it is dealing in dollar values. If you figure your dollar 
value then you have over 200 per cent. If you are dealing in quantity you | 
still have 100 per cent over 1939. : 

The Wirness: Those figures are available in your statistics. I venture to — 
say the comments are correct. ; - 

Mr. Homuru: I think that should be cleared up. Mr. Mayhew has made x 
a statement that in dollar value it would be 200 per cent over 1939 but in ~ 
quantity it would be 100 per cent, and I think that should be verified. a 

The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: The witness does not propose to answer it with 
complete accuracy. He is inclined to think it is about correct but that we could — 
verify it ourselves from D.B.S. That of course is open to us and it will be done. — 
Now do you have some further question Mr. Mayhew? a 

Mr. Mayurw: Mr. Reynolds has been intimating that their plans are based — 
on these restrictions continuing throughout the year. You could not get that 
from the minister’s statement. His statements are more or less in the hope that 
many of these restrictions will be removed. 2) 

Mr. Fiemine: Well, Mr. Chairman— % 

The Vicn-CuamrmMan: The question is quite in order. He says the witness — 
has been speaking as though restrictions were to continue and he asks whether 
in fact he is concluding they are going to continue from anything he has learned 
from the minister, only Mr. Mayhew does not put it in that form. It is a— 
question in the form of a statement. ag 

Mr. Merritt: Mr. Mayhew went on to say the minister was suggesting — 
the restrictions were coming off soon, but the minister was very careful when 
we were pressing him in the House to give no prognosis. & 

The Vicr-CHamrman: At any event it is clear the witness was saying he 
was basing his statements upon the continuance of restrictions. I think that is 
correct is it not? . 
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The Wrrness: That is correct. 

The Vice-CuHarrMan: And if they come off it would, of course, change the 
picture very considerably. 

Mr. Homutru: Mr. Mayhew was speaking on behalf of the government— 

Mr. Mayuew: I beg your pardon, I am not speaking on behalf of the 
government. You were pinning the minister down to a date but I say the 
minister would not give a date because that would have to be a poor estimate. 

Mr. Homutu: That is only conjecture on your part. 

The Vicre-CHaAiRMAN: This private war does not make very much difference. 
Sometimes questions are put in slightly different form to that which would be 
used by others. Now are there any other questions, Mr. Mayhew? 

Mr. Prnarp: It would seem to give the impression that they want the 
restrictions to remain. | 

The Vice-CuairMAN: You have got to make some allowance for them. 

Mr. Mayuew: I would like to make this further observation. Apparently 
the arguments so far have come out of the order of November 17 which forced 
down the price of oranges in California but the same order had a different effect 
on carrots in New York. Carrots were forced up and they want to take 


advantage of both positions. 


~ 


’ Mr. Fiemine: Are you going to allow comments, Mr. Chairman, because 


_ I am sure some of the rest of us would be very glad to offer them? 


= 


The Vicr-CHaIRMAN: I realize that. Right after 6 o’clock there will be 
four minutes allowed for speeches. 


Mr. Homvutu: Only four minutes? We will never even get started. 


The Vice-CHAmRMAN: I know you will not. That is the reason it is fixed 
at four minutes. Now you have some questions Mr. MacInnis? 


Mr. MacInnis: I have been waiting since 4 o’clock but I do not want to 
butt in. 


The Vice-CuHairMan: Your patience is commendable. ‘The Prime Minister 
is the only man with more patience than you have. 
By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I wish to take the witness back to the comments he made in his 
statement at the top of page 2. “The potato market has declined from $2.90 to 


~ $2.30 for New Brunswick in car lots laid-down Toronto.” Have you any invoices 


or statistics on that statement, and the purchase of potatoes by wholesalers?— 
A. I have no invoices with me to show at the present time. They can be supplied. 
Q. Have you any figures or can you make any positive statement as to 
how much was bought at $2.90 and how much was bought at $2.30?—A. I cannot. 
Q. I want to relate that to the next sentence which says “the market today 
is $2.35 to $2.50, and there are still potatoes which cost $2.90 in the whole- 


~ salers’ hands.” Would it not also be correct to say there are potatoes bought 
at $2.30 in the wholesalers’ hands?—A. Yes. 


Q. After November 17 was there undue storing of potatoes?—A. There was 
very unusual buying of potatoes. As I have explained before people went into 
the potato business, houses that were not in the habit of handling potatoes, 
because they wanted something to handle and were fearful they would not 
have merchandise. The result was rather expensive. They bought potatoes; 
they created a demand on the market so that it did advance unduly and then 


jt reacted. There are still potatoes in the hands of some unfortunate whole- 


salers that cost them. $2.90. 
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 Q. But then again you said a moment ago there might be potatoes on 
hand that cost $2.30 or perhaps less?—A. I do not think there are any lower 
than $2.30 but there might be. ies Be 
Q. They are still selling at $2.35 to $2.50?—A. Yes, ~ SS 
Q. And there need not necessarily be a loss?—A. Yes, I feel that potatoes 
have been generally a losing proposition since the 25th of November, the 
potatoes from the maritimes. | 4 
@. When did the buying from the maritimes begin?—A. It begins in the 
early fall, as soon as they are ready. . 
Q. About October?—A. I would think so, yes. , 
Q. When did the price reach the top price?—A. The week the restrictions ; 
were announced. 
Q. After the 17th?—A. That is right. x 
@. And when did the price begin to fall?—A. Oh, I would say, within 
days. That can all be verified by the government reports. 


ten 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I would just like to follow up with one question. I understood the 
witness named a number of commodities on which dealers had taken a loss 
and the inference from that was that they had made a higher profit on some — 
other commodities that might help to balance out?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. Now, I would like to have some proof of those losses if we are going 
to accept the statement; not that I am doubting your word, sir; I just want 4 
to get the same evidence for that statement as for the others that hE 
had?—A. It can be supplied. ; 

Mr. Homuru: I think that is a good suggestion. 4 

d 


The Wirness: I have here invoices from B.C. Tree Fruits Limited on a% 
car of Delicious apples, $2.15 f.o.b.; freight 80 cents, storage -20 cents, cost 
$3.15; and I have a sales invoice, or copies of sales invoices covering these — 
apples at $2.75. ; 

Mr. Irvine: I think we would have to go further than that. 


Mr. Dyps: I think we should enter this as an exhibit since it has been 
referred to. It will be Exhibit 13. — 
Exuipir No. 13: invoices relating to carload of Delicious apples. 

Mr. Irvine: I think, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to make a thorough 
examination of this profit angle we would have to see the books of some of ~ 
these companies over a period of time and to give our accountant something — 
to do. & 

The Vice-CHatrMan: Yes, Mr. Irvine. Gentlemen, this situation was up _ 
for consideration in the steering committee. They looked into it, and as I recall — 
the situation it was more or less understood in that subcommittee that the fruit — 
and vegetable picture certainly would not be completed at this time but that — 
sufficient information will probably come up to put the secretariat at work on — 
it and that later on with the collection of a suitable amount of material which — 
the committee might want that it would be gone into very much more © 
thoroughly, and it was with that in mind that the bread men were called for — 
this morning, but unfortunately they have been here and we were not 7 


for them, 
Mr. Irvine: The loaves and the fishes, are they both here? £ 


The Vicke-CHaIRMAN: We have not dealt with fishes as yet. We have to 
determine tomorrow’s meeting, gentlemen; and it is my recommendation to 
you that the witnesses on fruits and vegetables be stood down now until such — 
time as we can get some other information from our officers and that we ask — 
the men who have been called here to discuss bread to be on hand tomorrow. | 
Would you think that is agreeable? - 


he 
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« Mr. Irvine: I stilt register my protest which I brought to your attention 
- this morning, Mr. Chairman; I think it would be much better if we were to 
_ stay on one thing at a time until we complete it. 
-. The Vice-Cuatrman: As a member of the committee I think you are 
talking to the converted, but there was this exception made in this case by 
the whole committee, not by one person or two, but by the whole committee; 
and it was an exception to what was intended to be the general rule. 
~~. Mr. Irvine: I hope it will be followed then. 
: The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I am quite sure that everybody will hope with you; 
and, at any rate, you are as much the guardian as everybody else of the 
. procedure of this committee. 
, Mr. Irvine: Well, if I am on guard, I seem to be losing my battle, 
; Mr. MacInnis: I have a question I would like to ask the witness. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just before you do that; is that understood now, 
- gentlemen? That tomorrow we will go on with the witnesses respecting bread? 
Is that understood, gentlemen? 
Some Hon. Members: Agreed. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the meeting is not adjourned. Mr. 
_ MacInnis has a question to ask. 
: Mr. MacInnis: I want to ask the witness for some other information: 
are there many Delicious apples sold? 
The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: I must draw your attention to the fact that the 
the 4 minutes allowed for speeches has not come into effect yet. 
The Witness: Yes. 
‘ Mr. MacInnis: I thought probably one reason why you had to ae a loss 
on them was because they were what you might call a luxury apple. 
The Wrrness: No, that is not true. 
The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: You do not mind this British Columbia apple propa- 
- ganda being introduced, do you; because they are very good apples? Wait 
a minute, Mr. Dyde has an exhibit to file. 
_« Mr. Dyve: We overlooked the exhibit first referred to, namely the sale 
~ of oranges; and I would like to have that entered now as Exhibit 14. 
| Exursit No. 14: invoices relating to price of oranges. 
ie The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have been here as witnesses. We 
do want to thank you for your attendance and we hope to have you play a 
a - return engagement. Thank you very much. 
The committee stands adjourned. 


i The committee adjourned at 5.52 o’clock p.m., to meet again tomorrow, 
re February 20, 1948, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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“ APPENDIX 


WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Administrator’s Order No. A-2483 
MAXIMUM PRICES OF CITRUS FRUIT 


Under powers given by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
- Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


~ Part I—IntTrRopuctTIon 


1. This Order comes into force on February 19, 1948. 

: 2. All prices fixed by this Order are maximum prices and must not be 
_ exceeded. No charge may be made for a container or for packing, handling 
_ or any other service which resu!ts in the sum of the price and the charge for 
_ the container, packing handling and/or service exceeding the maximum price. 
‘ 3. For the purposes of this Order, 

(a) “citrus fruit” means oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes and tangerines; 

(b) “sell” includes offer to sell; 

(c) “size” means, in respect to any citrus fruit, the number used to 
designate the number of that citrus fruit which can be packed in a 
standard shipping container having a capacity by volume of approxi- 
mately two (2) cubic feet and which number is customarily marked 
on the shipping container in which the citrus fruit is packed; 

(d) “wholesale distributor” means a person who in any<sale, sells citrus 

: fruit at wholesale and “sell at wholesale” means to sell otherwise than 
$ at retail or to a consumer. 


Part IJ—Sates py WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
_ Saves or Crrrus Fruir Importep By THE WHOLESALE Distriputor HIMseLr 


4. (1) The maximum price at which a wholesale distributor may sell any 
_ citrus fruit, imported by him, shall be the sum of the following, f.o.b. his place 
_ of business; 
: (a) the actual price paid for the citrus fruit, expressed in terms of Canadian 
currency, at prevailing rates of exchange; 

(6) the amount actually paid by him for protective services (icing, 
‘ refrigeration and/or heating of the freight car in which citrus -fruit 
> is shipped to him) ; 

(ce) the bank and foreign exchange and the customs duty,- excise tax 
insurance charges and freight charges that are to be borne by him and 
are not included in the amount fixed by clause (a) preceding; 

| (d) the actual cost incurred by him for necessary extra wrapping of the ~ 
; citrus fruit but not to exceed 10 cents per standard shipping container; 
and 
(e) a markup not exceeding, 
(i) 9 per cent of his selling prices on sales to another wholesale dis- 
tributor; of 
(ii) 17 per cent of his selling price on sales to a retailer; 


— 
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provided, however, that in order to determine, for the purposes of this Section, — 
the sum of (a), (b), (c) and (d) preceding, such wholesale distributor shall, 
at the commencement of business on Monday of each week average the cost 
of each size of each kind of citrus fruit.on hand and purchased by him under — 
conditions of sale providing for delivery in that week and such wholesale 
distributor shall retain in his place of business a copy of his cost sheets” 
available for inspection by any authorized representative of the Board at any 
time within 12 months of the week to which it relates. 


(2) In any case in which it is not feasible for any wholesale distributor 
to determine his cost of any citrus fruit sold by him in any week according to 
provisions of subsection (1) of this Section, the Co-ordinator, Foods Administra-— 
tion or some other duly authorized representative of the Board may prescribe the — 
method by which such wholesale distributor shall determine his average Jaid=— 
down cost of each size of each kind of citrus fruit. 4 


Sales by Wholesale Distributors of Citrus Fruit 
Purchased from an Importing Wholesale Distributor : 

5. The maximum price at which a wholesale distributor may sell any citrus” 
fruit purchased by him from a wholesale distributor who imported the citrus 
fruit into Canada, shall be the sum of the following, f.o.b. his place of business; 


(a) the maximum price as fixed by this Order at which the citrus fruit may 
be sold to him by his supplier; and | 
(b) the actual cost of transporting the citrus fruit by common carrier to 
his receiving point from his supplier’s shipping point, if his supplier” 
is not by this Order required to deliver free to him, but he must not 
include such cost in computing his markup; and 
(c) a markup not exceeding 8 per cent of his selling price. 


Sales by Wholesale Distributors - 
Not Covered by Sections 4 and 6 4 

6. Unless otherwise authorized by the Co-ordinator, Foods Administration, 
or some other duly authorized representative of the Board, the maximum prices 
at which a wholesale distributor, not referred to in Sections 4 and 5, may sell 
any citrus fruit, shall be the sum of the following, f.o.b. his place of business: » 


(a) the maximum price as fixed by Section 5 at which the citrus fruit may” 
be sold to him by his supplier; and 2 
(b) the actual cost of transporting the citrus fruit by common carrier to 
his receiving point from his supplier’s shipping point, if his supplier is. 
not by this Order required to. deliver free to him. %, 
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Sales by Wholesalers of Broken Case Lots ; 

7. If citrus fruit is packed in a case, crate or other package, and, at the 
request of his buyer or to achieve equitable distribution of his available supply, 
a sale is made by a wholesale distributor of a quantity that is half of or less 
than half of such case, crate or other package lot,-he may charge the buyer 
an additional amount not exceeding 4 per cent of his lawful selling price. 


Delivery to be Free in Certain Cases 

8. If the sale of citrus fruit by a,wholesale distributor is to a buyer whose 
place of business is within the limits of the city, town or village in which the 
wholesale distributor has his place of business or is within the wholesale dis- 
tributor’s customary free delivery zone, delivery shall be free to that buyer. 


Prepayment of Transportation Charges 


9. At the request of a buyer, a wholesale distributor may prepay the charge 
for transporting any shipment of*citrus fruit to the city, town or village in which 
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the buyer has his place of business, but in that event he must show such charge 
_ a8 a separate item on his sales invoice to the buyer and must not include such 
_ charge in computing his markup. . 


: 


4 Part II]—Sares ar Rerar, 
3 Maximum Retail Prices 
10. (1) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any ~ 


_ citrus fruit purchased by him from a wholesale distributor in Canada shall be the 
_ sum of the following: 
i (a) the actual price paid by him for the citrus fruit but not exceeding the 
“ maximum price that may be charged by his supplier under the provi- 
2 sions of this Order; 
(b) if his supplier is not by this Order required to deliver free to him, the 
actual cost of transporting the citrus fruit from his supplier’s shipping 


s point to the city, town or village in which he has his place of business; 
5: and : 

(c) a markup not exceeding, 

‘g (1) 30 per cent of his selling price on sales of Florida oranges or lemons, 
= limes or tangerines; or 

at (11) 25 per cent of his selling price on sales of any other oranges or 
a grapefruit. 


(2) The maximum price at which any person may sell at retail any citrus 

fruit imported by him shall be the sum of the following: 

(a) the amount to which, under the provisions of Section 4 of this Order, 

= he could add his markup if he were a wholesale distributor; 

se (b) if he took delivery of the citrus fruit at a point which is not situated 
within the limits of the city, town or village in which his retail outlet is 
situated, the actual cost of transporting the citrus fruit from such 
receiving point to such city, town or village; and 

(c) a markup not exceeding, 
(i) 30 per cent of his selling price on sales of Florida oranges or lemons, 


: a limes or tangerines;. 

*: as rs i ah 

Soe (11) 25 per cent of his selling price on sales of any other oranges or any 
ae grapefruit. 

ie 

= or 

> Pe 


if the citrus fruit was imported by him by rail or. water in carload lots, 


Hh _ (i) 35 per cent of his selling price on sales of Florida oranges or lemons, 
sy limes or tangerines; or 

. (ii) 30 per cent of his selling price on sales of any other oranges or any 
Re? erapefruit. 

2 


Sales at Retail by Weight and by Unit 

™ ii. (1) For the purpose of determining the maximum price of any citrus 
fruit which is priced and sold at retail by unit or by weight, the number of citrus 
fruit or the net weight thereof, as the case may be, in the original container in 
Which they were packed when received by the retailer shall be deemed to be 

So (a) as stamped or marked on the original container; or 

— (b) if not so stamped or marked, as shown on his supplier’s invoice; or 

| i (c) if neither so stamped or marked nor shown on his supplier’s invoice, that 


‘ 


which is actually in the original container when received by him. 
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(2)°No person selling any citrus fruit at retail by weight shall issue or 
sponsor a price list or advertisement which gives the price of the citrus fruit — 
unless it also states that the price is per pound or multiple thereof. : 

(3) Except when selling citrus fruit by the original container in which he 
received them, 

(a) every person selling citrus fruit at retail otherwise than by weight shall - 

price and display all citrus fruit offered for sale by him at his place of 
business according to their respective sizes only, and shall have the size 
of the citrus fruit marked on the container in which they are displayed — 
or on a card displayed therewith or attached thereto; and 
(b) no person selling any citrus fruit at retail otherwise than by weight 
shall issue or sponsor a price list or advertisement which gives the price 
of such citrus fruit unless it also gives the sizes of each kind of citrus 
fruit so listed or advertised. 


Part IV—GrenERAL Provisions AND RECORDS OF SALES AND PURCHASES 


Equitable Distribution 
12. During each calendar quarter, every wholesale distributor must offer to 
sell to each buyer who purchased citrus fruit from him during the year ending 
June 30, 1947, the same proportion of his purchases of the same kind of citrus 
fruit as his sales to such buyer were to his total sales of that kind of citrus fruit 
during the corresponding calendar quarter of the year ending June 30, 1947. 


Sales Invoices 
13. (1) On every sale of any citrus fruit other than a sale at retail, the 
seller shall at the time of delivery, furnish the buyer with an invoice showing, in 
addition to any other particulars which, by this Order, he is required to show on 
his invoice, the following: SS 4 
(a) the name and identifying address of the seller and the buyer and the date 

of sale; 


(b) the size and quantity of the citrus fruit sold and in the case of the 
Florida oranges, the State of origin; and “ a 


(c) the price charged. ; 

(2) Every seller shall keep a duplicate copy of each invoice furnished by | 
him as required by this Section. *; 
Records of Purchases a 
14. (1) Every person, other than the importer of citrus fruit, who buys any 
citrus fruit for resale shall, at the time of delivery of the citrus fruit to him obtain” 
from his supplier an invoice completed in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (1) of Section 13 covering that transaction. f 
(2) Every person who imports citrus fruit for resale shall, before selling such 
citrus fruit, record on the copy of the invoice furnished him by his supplier any_ 
of the particulars referred to in subsection (1) of Section 13 which are not recorded 
on that invoice when it is received by him. 
(3), Every person who buys any citrus fruit for resale shall, at the time 0 
delivery of the citrus fruit to him, obtain a receipted bill covering any amount 
paid by him for the transportation of the citrus fruit. 


Retention and Inspection of Invoices and Transportation Receipts Pi 

15. Every duplicate copy of an invoice which a seller of citrus fruit is 
required by this order to make and keep and every invoice and transportation bill 
or receipt which a person who buys citrus fruit for resale obtains, shall be k 
by him available for inspection by any authorized representative of the Board 
any time within twelve months of the date of the transaction to which it relates 


fru fie Pethil Sits upon “rogieet of the, — 
owing the date of sale, the seller’s name ‘and ise 
>, quantity ar e of the citrus fruit sold and in the case : Ohlins 3 
Q oranges, the State of origin. 


sda at Ottawa, this 17th day of peer 1948. 


F. 8. GRISDALE, 
Co-ordinator, — 
Foods Administration. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, February 20, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Maybank, presiding. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard. 


> 


< Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee in attendance. 
Mr. Dyde filed: 


Exhibit No. 15,—Copy of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Administra- 
tor’s Order No. A-2483 “Maximum Prices of Citrus Fruit” (Printed in 
Appendix to proceedings of Feb. 19). : 

_ Exhibit No. 16,—Bread Statistics 1939-1948, prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

_ Exhibit No. 1 7,—Statement on the Production and Disposition of Principal 
Grains, Canada, Crop years 1934-35 to 1947-48, prepared by Agricultural 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

_ Exhibit No. 18—Statement showing wholesale flour prices to Bakers, 
October 1, 1947 to February 1, 1948. 

Fi 

- Counsel made a preliminary statement on the proposed procedure to 
follow in connection with the Committee’s inquiry into “Bread”. 


Mr. R. G. Meech, K.C., Vice-President, Loblaw Groceterias Ltd., Toronto., 
vas called, sworn and examined. 


i : He filed: 


t Exhibit No. 19,—Statement showing selling price and cost of 24 ounce 
oaf (wrapped, unsliced) Loblaw Groceterias Limited, Toronto and Ottawa, as 
Tom September 1947 to January 27, 1948. 


fe During the proceedings, Mr. Fleming took the chair for a time in the absence 
if the Vice-Chairman. 


Le 


(B At 1.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Monday, 
Tebruary 23, at 11.00 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1948. 


- The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The Vich-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Dyde has a few documents to file 
_this morning. 


Mr. Dypn: Mr. Cara there was a reference made yesterday to the 
“Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. A-2483. Copies have been supplied 
to me and I think a copy should be filed. 


Mr. Fremine: What is this? 

Mr. Dype: That is the recent order. 

Mr. Fueminc: The one made the day before yesterday? 

The VicrE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Firmine: It was supposed to go into the record yesterday as an 


~ appendix. 


The Vice-CuHatrMAN: That is what I was going to suggest, but if the sug- 
gestion was made yesterday that settles it. 

Mr. Dype: I think it was, but at that time I did not have copies to 
distribute to the committee. 

The Vicb-CHAIRMAN: It is agreed, then, that it goes into the record as an 
appendix. 


Mr. Dypp: Then, Mr. Chairman, nee is a document supplied by the 


-~ Dominion Bureau of Statistics called, apread Statistics, 1939-1948”. There are 


a number of copies here. 


The Vicne-CuHairmANn: I believe it would be well to have that statement 
given an exhibit number in case anyone desires to identify it, so that the Wartime 


_ Prices and Trade Board order which we have decided will be an appendix will 
; become exhibit No. 15. 


Exursit No. 15—Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order A-2483. Appears 
as an appendix to the evidence of Thursday, February 19. 


Mr. MayHew: May I suggest that the exhibits be put in under subject 
headings? 

§ The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: It has already been decided to file this one as an 
“appendix. 

Mr. Fiemine: It would be quite impossible to classify these under subject 
headings now, because they overlap. Some of the exhibits which we have so 
far could not be confined to any one commodity. 

Mr. MayHerw: Then, we — have to keep some sort of index or else we 
will get lost. 

; Mr. Fremina: Could the secretary not keep a running index to the exhibits 
and circulate it every few days, so we would have a reasonably up to date index 


_in our hands. 
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The Vicr-Cuamman: Mr. Arsenault has an index now in that fashion a and 
I would suggest he run off a sheet for the members of the committee, including 
exhibits 15, 16 and 17. Then, after a while, he can make additions to the list. 

Now, these bread statistics will become useful immediately. Would it bg 
your ' desire to print these at the commencement of the proceedings, at the time 
they are being filed? Would that be agreeable? 

There seems to be no objection to that, so I will direct that these breads 
statistics, which will become exhibit 16, be pee at the commencement of 
today’s proceedings. * 


Exutsir No. 16—Bread Statistics, 1939-1948, Dominion Bureau of Sahai 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OTTAWA, CANADA 
: BREAD STATISTICS 1939-1948 


Prepared for House of Commons Special Committee on Prices, Session 1947-1948 


NOTES ON TABLES 


1. For a cross-sectional view of the baking industry, as well as historical 
material relating to data on value of products, materials used, wage and 
salary payments, etc., see “Report on the Bread and Other Bakery Produet S 
Industry in Canada, 1945”, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 4 


2. Bread prices in ahites 2 and 3 are quite different in character. Those in 
Table 2 are averages of all bread produced by reporting bakers, regardless. 
of changes in kind and quality. Those in Table 3 provide a basis of tracing 
price changes between specified dates for the same kind of bread. A com- 
plete record of independent grocers’ or bakers’ retail prices for most centres: 
of 10,000 or more is available back to 1939. * 

3. Bakers’ wagon prices for plain, wrapped, white bread have been shown ine 
Table 3 for several cities. Comparable prices for independent grocers have 
also been provided for recent dates. This: record can be carried back but 
is not presently available. . 


TABLE 1.—CONSUMPTION OF BREAD IN CANADA, 1939 TO 1945 


The following table gives the per capita consumption of ‘‘bakers’’ bread for the years 1939 to 1948, 
based on the population figures given in the bulletin ‘‘Population of Canada, 1867-1945’’. 


Spacers Value | Per capita 
Year bread a apHiounll 
(*) bread sumption — 


Pound $ Pound 
TOES SS EEN pte Ratha Ry vig OU RR eat Were Tet 999,457,133 | 51,665,516 88:3 
Ee enna Desa as Se Seen are aang. bh: Whee us Reh aa 1,015,902,503 | 54,021,761 
a ae ae ava ter tet rds ee nk Det re anew 8 1,068,450,351 |. 58,321,072 
MOE a) kT tok Y hy Ria Ge oe ge eee 1,153,838,551 | 63,345,856 
| RNG Mie dara aiaaie erie Cbs ECs Siedler = “1,244,207,552 | 68,899, 213 
Reb RDA MA So SA eee hpeay ce ae 1,249,083,402 | 70,252, 657 
<1 Oi SE entre lea Sawa ete ce Cpt hye" ete 1,291,903,364 | 73,769, 296 


(*) Includes bread made in the biscuit and confectionery industry. 
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‘TABLE 2. —AVERAGE SELLING PRICE AT THE FACTORY PER POUND OF BREAD IN 
CANADA AND. THE PROVINCES, 1939-1945 (*) 


Canada paver Nova New. Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British 


ee Scotia {Brunswick chewan Columbia . 
cts cts. cts cts. cts fete. fat ab Perso cts. 
ou ook 5-2 5-7 5-1 5-5 4-7 5-2 5-0 5-3 6-4 
net. 5.3 5-5 5-9 5-6 4-9 5-2 5-0 5-2 6-4 
aes ct 5-4 5-4 5-8 5-6 4-9 5-5 5:3 5-3 6-7 
Tibia si <- 5:5 5-7 6-4 5-9 4-8 5-7 5:3 5-2 6-8 
he Rees; 5-5 5-6 6-2 6-0 4-9 5-6 5:5 5-2 7-0 
1944 5-6 5:4 6-5 6-0 5-0 5-7 5:2 5:3 7-0 
| A ore 5-7 5-7 6-6 6-4 5-0 5-9 5:5 5-1 7-2 


(*) The above figures are based on the total production of bread by all the bakers reporting annually to the Bureau 
' ‘under the requirements of the ee of Industry. 


TABLE 3. —RETAIL BREAD PRICES AT SPECIFIED DATES 
(first of month quotations in cents, per pound, for plain white wrapped loaves) 


1939 1941 | 1945 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 


_ Description Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov, Dee. Jan. Feb. 
cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
2 Dominion Average, bakers and independent 
=. igrocers BI Peis Gite. Cos PRO a eoa wie eawa arace 6-3 6-7 6-7 6-8 9-1 9-1 9-1 9-1 9-5* 
Montreal —baker’s wagon............:.. 6-0 6-0 6-0 6-0 8-1 8-1 8-1 8-1 8-3 
Ottawa .—baker’s wagon............... 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-7 8-9 8-9 8-9 8-9 8-9 
‘oronto —baker’s wagon............... 6-7 6°7 6-7 6-7 8-8 8-8 8-8 8-8 9-1 
ee Paker's wagon..... eves acne eae Sos ae eae ee 6-0 6-7 10-0 10-0 10-0 10-0 10-0 
Montreal —independent grocers.......... Bree rat ata 5-9 6-2 8-2 8:3 8-3 8-3 9-9 
ttawa —independent grocers......... BeiSte| wera tos 6-3 6-6 8-6 8-6 8-6 8-6 8-6 
Toronto —independent grocers.......... (apa sy bee ea 6°5 6-6 8-6 8-6 8-6 8-7 9-3 
Chicoutimi—independent grocers..........)........ [00.0005 6-3 7-1 10-5 10-4 10-0 10-0 16-6 
=—CHAIN SLOLOS ss a vieicis Fualem oe «s 4.2 4-9 4-9 4:9 6-3 6-7 6-7 6-7 7-1 
CHAIN ‘BLOTS ic...u- leg ven soe « 5-0 5-0 5-0 5-0 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-7 
—chain stores................. 4-4 5-0 5:0 5-0 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-7 6-7 


*Estimated from incomplete reports. 


TABLE 4—WHOLESALE BREAD PRICES, AVERAGE OF EIGHT MAIN CITIES, 1939 TO JANUARY, 1948 
(Fifteenth of month quotations in cents per pound) 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
cts cts cts ets cts. cts cts cts cts ets 
Begins thoterpect a piss wis og 8s9/ 4 ah oje, oie 5-7 5-5 5-7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 7:6 
| NESE SS A en 5-6 5-6 5:7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 


PR ee A eas f oiios Set ss 5-6 5-7 5:7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 
ea andhacss >... Nile pa 5-7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 
Sr 5-6 5:7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 
ok eee ee 5-6 5-7 5-8 5:8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 7:6 
0 any eee 5-6 5-7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 7:6 
ae Snel te 5-5 5-7 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 5-8 7-6 
era Roper ye| bs | 1.68 |. 6-8) 6-8], 58 | Bafana. 
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Bureau of Statistics, prepared at the request of the committee, concerning the 
production and disposition of principal grains. This will become exhibit 17. | 
The Vice-CHarrMAN: It is rather a large document, gentlemen. Since the — 
bread statistics come at the beginning of today’s proceedings, probably that — 
ought to go in at the same place. 2 
Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, is the proper place to put these in the day’s 
proceedings or in the appendix? ._ = 
The Vice-CHairmMAn: Normally, we have been settling that substantially 4 
on the basis of the difficulty or the non-difficulty of printing these other docu- — 
ments. I suggested the bread statistics be carried right at the beginning of — 
today’s proceedings because we will be dealing with them immediately: Now, © 
since we decided that in so far as the bread statistics are concerned, I suggested — 
we had better do the same thing with this since it is basic to that subject. i 


Mr. Firmine: Agreed. . g 
The Vice-CHamrMan: That being agreed, this exhibit will also be printed — 

at the beginning of todays’ proceedings. ¢ 
Exurpir No. 17—Production and disposition of principal grains, Canada, — 
Crop years 1934-35 to 1947-48. — 


Mr. Dypre: The next document, Mr. Chairman, is also from the sas 
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_ Mr. Dynes: Then, the other document, Mr. Chairman, is the reply to a 
question raised on pages 46 and 47 of the proceedings, that data be tabled on 
wholesale flour prices from October 1, 1947 to February 1, 1948. This will be 
exhibit 18. 

_ The Vice-Cuatrrman: That should be printed at the commencement of 
today’s proceedings following those we have already mentioned. 


Exuisir No. 18—Wholesale flour prices, to bakers, October 1, 1947 to 
February 1, 1948. 


EXHIBIT 18 
WHOLESALE FLOUR PRICES, TO BAKERS, OCTOBER 1, 1947 TO FEBRUARY 1, 1948 
1947 1948 
®: October November December January February 
BE VIADCOUV ED ween sleiecs G,0s 8-65 8-65 8-50 8-35 8-35 
Hee Wedmonton ..e.csssveeesees 8-35 8-35 8-20 8-05 8:05 
MPV INLD OMe aeeciete six vvsis\chan «es 8-05 8-05 7-90 7-75 7-75 
BROASKALOON 5.) ctimeis.bisce sey yai'eneusrs 8-475 8-475 8-40 8-25 8-25 
‘5. AN LSS aT eye H Re oe stm ERE gered ie ete iy ar 8-35 8-20 8-10 8-05 8-05 
MELOTONDO: fares. s aro HU aire seers viele ts 8-45 8-45 8-35 8-10 8-10 
| EEEUU Ee). SRCERSIR Ie Seer serae arene 8-27 8-17 7-97 7-97 7-69 
[= Simple average ......:... 8-37 8-34 8-20 8-07 8-0 


_ Nore: Above prices are averages of several millers in each city, on sales to bakers. They 
are prices per barrel (196 Ibs.), packed in 2/98-pound cotton bags, and they are subject to 
varying discounts according to size of order. 


1. Vancouver —price per barrel, less cash discount 2 per cent. 

2. Edmonton —price per barrel, carlots, cotton bags, less 40 cents in paper bags, cash 
i discount 1 per cent. Add 20 cents per barrel for l.c.l. 

3. Winnipeg —price per barrel, delivered to bakery in cotton sacks of 98 pounds each, 
i subject to 10 cents per barrel, cash discount, and to further volume 
Jet discounts. 
le 4. Saskatoon —price per barrel, small lots, 20 cents per barrel, less on carlots. 
5. Montreal —price per barrel, net cash, track; subject to competitive lowering. 
| 6. Toronto —price per barrel, 2-98’s, No. 2 patent, cotton bags, cash discount, 10 cents 
Wes per barrel, paper bags 20 cents cheaper. For large customers, discounts 
| ranged up to 60 cents per barrel. 
7. Halifax —price per barrel, 196 pounds, average of 5 millers. 


| Requested by Rt. Hon. P. Martin, of F. H. Leacy, Prices Branch, D.B.S. obtained by 
field agents of D.B.S. who telephoned 4 millers in each city, on February 17, 1948. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Those are all the preliminaries gentlemen. 

| Mr. Harkness: Did you say there was a table here showing the price of 
flour? 

ies The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I think I said grain. 

| Mr. Harkness: The reason I was interested in that was I wanted the 
price of flour to compare it with the price the millers had to pay for wheat. 

| The Vicse-Cuairman: I do not know whether this is adequate for your 
‘purpose or not. A copy of exhibit 18 will be in your hands in a minute or two. 
| Mr. Dyde desires your attention for a minute or two. 

: _ Mr. Dype: Puruant to decisions which have already been made by the 
committee, the evidence with respect to bread will be laid before the committee, 
Beiect to the committee’s wishes, by the calling of evidence from certain retailers 
the bakers who have been confined to eastern Canada by reason of the fact 


there is an investigation in western Canada under the Combines Investigation 
Act. The evidence that they will give will have to be brought out largely by 
questions and answers. 

We have endeavoured, so far as possible, to inform the witnesses before 
they appear as to the information which, in general, will be asked of them. It 
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will be unlikely that the witnesses will be able to appear with a brief or state-_ 
ment, and it will be necessary, I think, to ask questions to elicit the evidence > 
the witness are able to give. I propose, with your approval, to proceed with 
the questioning of the witnesses on that basis, always with the idea that when — 
that evidence has been brought forth in that way the witnesses then may 
be asked questions by the members of the committee. ; , 

There is one other point which, perhaps, I should mention and that is that — 
the witnesses have been summoned to deal with bread. I mention that’ because 
some of the witnesses who will be before you in the next few days will be people 
who are dealing with other commodities, but the notice which went out to them — 
expressly stated that we were confining our attention for the moment to the 
commodity bread. a 


Mr. Fremine: Will that include flour? 


Mr. Dypr: No, it did not include flour; that is, certainly for the present 
witness this morning. 


Mr. MacInnis: Would bread include all the ingredients that go into bread? 


Mr. Dype: I think it will be impossible for the witnesses, certainly some 
witnesses, to go into that. We will have to call other witnesses, I think, as we 
go along. For instance, we are dealing with retailers and with wholesalers and 
it seemed to us that the best way would be to confine it to bread; but that will 
lead us further, certainly into flour. At least, I say, “certainly” and I say 
that subject to the wishes of the committee. However, I think it will be 
difficult for some of these witnesses to answer questions on flour and we will 
have to get that information elsewhere. 


Mr. Jonnston: Mr. Chairman, it will not be within the scope of the 
knowledge of some of these witnesses to reply to questions concerning flour, 
except for those who buy flour. If they are in the bread baking business, which — 
some of them are, they would certainly be in possession of invoices regarding the — 
price for flour which they have paid. 5 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: My suggestion in that regard would be this: that. 
the mere fact a question is asked which may not be quite close to bread will 
not make it out of order in case a witness is able to answer the question. We 
will have to discover that as we go along. Sometimes you will find a man in 
retail business. who will be fairly well informed on matters behind his business. 
In that case naturally, a question to him would be appropriate. ! 


Mr. Braupry: Regarding exhibit No. 16, would counsel be kind enough 
to give me some explanation as to the difference between table 2 and table 4. 
The one table gives the average selling price per pound and the other the 
wholesale bread prices. : z 
Mr. Dype: I am afraid I'am not able to do that. I saw these documents” 
for the first time about ten minutes ago and I am afraid I cannot answer 
questions on them. They were prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics — 
for the purpose of the committee. If we have to find out what they mean, we 
may have to recall a member of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. , 
Mr. Braupry: Would it not be a proper course to know what they mean 
before we refer to them, if we have to refer to them? SJ 
The Vice-CuHatrMan: We could hardly get a member of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics here on short notice, and we have witnesses who have been — 
here since yesterday waiting to be heard. . 
Mr. Pinarp: How about exhibit 18 now? : a 
Mr. Fremine: Would Mr. Dyde indicate the witnesses that he is calling — 
and who they represent? e 
Mr. Dynes: Yes. 


a es : os 
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_. Mr. Fiemine: Would you also indicate the order, so we will have some 
idea of what is to follow? 

4 Mr. Dypr: Loblaw Groceterias have been asked to appear this morning. As 
a matter of fact, they were asked to appear yesterday; also General Bakeries 
_and Dominion Stores were asked to appear yesterday. Steinberg’s Wholesale 
Groceteria has been asked to appear on Monday; also Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea of Toronto; and for Tuesday, Dionne Ltd., Montreal, and Pickering 
Farms from Toronto. I have not gone further than that in summonses but it is 
proposed, subject to the wishes of the committee, to call further bakers, namely 
the leading bakeries, Canada Bread, Westons and Christies. 


: Mr. Irvine: May I ask, before the witness begins, if we expect to get 
“information from these gentlemen other than the price they have paid for bread 
-and the price at which they sell it? 


= 


| Mr. Dyve: I think there is additional information which will be of use to 
the committee that the witnesses will be able to give. 


a Mr. FLemine: Just one observation. The list of witnesses, those called and 
those proposed to be called according to the list Mr. Dyde read suggests what 
was in the minds of most of us, in other words the idea that we were going to 
take flour at the same time. There will be some witnesses, of course, who 
‘might not be able to give us much information about flour but when we hear 
‘the list read I should not think there would be any great difficulty in obtaining 
information which we require in regard to flour. 


~ The Vicre-CHairman: As I have said, you will find, no doubt, that some 
witnesses will be informed beyond the immediate question of a loaf of bread. 
Whenever it turns out that there is an informed witness beyond just a loaf of 
bread questions will be appropriate. Now are you ready to proceed gentlemen? 


. 


# Mr. R. G. Meech, K.C., Vice-President of Loblaw Groceterias, sworn: 


&- By Mr. Dyde: 

—__ Q. What is your full name?—A. Richard George Meech. 

_ Q. And your occupation?—A. Vice-president of Loblaw Groceterias. 

Q. Your address?—A. Fleet.and Bathurst Streets, Toronto, 

QQ. Would you describe briefly the method of merchandising that’ Loblaw 
BP roecterias follow?—A. In relation to bread? 

¥ Q. Yes, or excuse me, I mean more generally. For instance how many stores 
‘does the company operate?—A. Loblaw Groceterias operate 115 stores through- 
out the province of Ontario and conduct a cash and carry system of operation. 
‘They try to buy at the cheapest price they can in order to sell at the lowest 
‘price possible and consistent with sound business amenities and operations. That 
¢ardinal principle of buying as low as possible and selling for as low as possible 
Means that the company has to be ageressively alert to all factors of com- 
‘petition and it seeks out ways and means of controlling its prices to meet 
demands. Bread, as you know, is the staff of life and a fundamental commodity 
‘m the family budget and, it is in consequence, a very competitive article of 
commerce. In our bread operation we found, over a number of vears, to get 
consistent quality and consistent supply that it was better to deal with a few 
producers of bread and thus maintain a standard which our customers would 
at all times find. We, therefore, have bought bread instead of making it and 
‘thus we cannot give the information in which some members of the committee 
lave indicated an interest, namely the various prices paid for flour and other 
ingredients during these past critical months. That information comes to us in 
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the form of a price. When we get that price—you have a copy of the prices _ 
which we paid for bread at the various dates—we then apply a unit of profit and | 
we find a price that is in accordance with competition. : 
Q. Before coming to that, I wonder if you would complete a few pre- 
liminary remarks. You have spoken about your retail store method. You also_ 
have wholesale facilities or warehouse facilities, I suppose?—A. Yes, we operate 
a warehouse where we buy from the primary producer or the manufacturer, and 
we assemble those commodities in our warehouse and make distribution to our 
stores through our own trucking operation. It is a complete unit of purchase _ 
and service to the ultimate user. 
Q. Can you give the committee an estimate of the proportion of your 
business which is in bread sales?—A. Yes, it is less than one per cent, approxi- 
mately -82. F 
Q. Has that been increasing over a period of the last eight months?—A. Yes, 
slightly. : Pi 
7a Q. Has it been increasing both actually and relatively to the other sales?— 
A. Yes, I would say both. c 
Q. And of the bread whieh you sell what proportion, roughly, -is the 24 
ounce loaf?—A. Approximately 77 per cent. _ 
Q. You do sell other sizes of loaves?—A. Oh yes, we carry miscellaneous 
varieties, ; ‘ 
Q. But the main item is the 24 ounce loaf 2—A. Oh yes, it is, fundamentally. 
Q. And still speaking of the 24 ounce loaf, that is wrapped, is it not?—_ 
A. Yes. i 
Q. And unsliced?—A. Yes, a very small proportion is sliced. = 
Q. A very small proportion is sliged. Then may we confine our attention 
for the minute to the 24 ounce loaf, wrapped, and unsliced. How many brands_ 
of that particular type of bread does Loblaw Groceterias sell?—A. Three 
private brands, six other brands, and there are approximately nine in the miscel- 
laneous class which does not represent a great volume such as malt, rye, and 
hovis. ~ 
Q. You have used the word private brand. Would you explain that to the 
committee. please?—A. That is our Loblaw bread, produced for us and sold 
under our sponsorship. z Zs 
Q. Produced for you by a baker?—A. Yes: _ | 
Q. And the other brands you speak of are what?—A. They are first. 
quality. They are all produced by the same company. As I mentioned pre- 
viously; the Canada Bread Co. produces our bread with one exception, namely 
the Dempster Co. The brands that Canada Bread provides are C-B-4, Butternut, 
Tendercrust, Dr. Hall Brown Bread, Dr. Hall Cracked Wheat, Thrifty and. 
Sandwich. | yi 
Q. Have you different names for your private brands?—A. Yes. It is just 
in the trade name. For instance in Cottage, there are various types, namely 
White, Whole Wheat and Cracked Wheat. £ 
Q. Are you able to give the committee the relative volume of the private 
brands to the other brands?—A. Yes. Our own brand, our private brand, 
represents 53 per cent of our business. The other brands of first quality bread, 
that is the staple varieties of bread, represent 30 per cent. The miscellaneous. 
types of bread such as malt, rye, hovis, cheese, and specialties represent 16 
per cent. . | 
-  Q. You have indicated that there are different qualities in the other brands, - 
some better than others, I assume that is correct, is it not?—A. Better in the) 
sense of taste, colour, conformation, and elements of that nature, but it would, 
take an expert baker to use the word better in many of these comparisons. ea 
Q. Some are higher priced?—A. Yes. : 


}. 
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is supplied to Loblaws?—A. No, we are not. 
emand and their supply. 

2 _ _Q. And do you in any way limit your buying to the lower priced brands?— 
_A. No, we seek to get as much as our market can meet. 

QQ. Now, Mr. Meech, I think you have made up a table witl 

actual cost and selling price, is that correct?—A. Yes. 

y Q. And you wish to put that before the committee?—A. Yes, 

= Q. That will be exhibit number 19: Before I ask any questions on that, 

_ Mr. Meech, we will have it put in the hands of the members of the committee. 

Pa The Vice-Cuairman: This table should be printed in the proceedings at 

_ this point, not as an appendix but as though it were spoken evidence. 

¥ Mr. Prnarp: It does not need to be quoted then, if it is to b 
evidence. 

The Vice-Cuairman: I am sorry I did not get that. 

Mr. Irvine: It does not need to be quoted. 


_.._ The Vice-CHatrman: No, I am saying this will be printed in the evidence 
Now, as though it were spoken to the reporter. 


1 regard to the 


e part of the 


Exar No. 19—Selling pricé and cost of 24 ounce loaf (wrapped, unsliced) 


a EXHIBIT 19 
% SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PRICES 


Selling price and cost of 24-ounce loaf (wrapped, unsliced) 
x = Loblaw Groceterias Limited—Toronto and Ottawa 


At Ist At 18th - At 24th At Ist At Ist At 27th 


a Sept., Sept., Sept., Nov., Jan., Jan., 
irr. < : 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 
“Cottage” Brand loaves : 
Selling price—per loaf .... *7-50c *7.50e 10+ 00¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 10: 00¢ 
: Cost price—per loaf ...... 5-95 5-95 8-45 8-10 9-00 9-00 
Gross margin—before de- 
ducting warehousing or 
Sellinge Costs hs .. ca 1-55c 1-55ce 1-55¢ 1-90¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 
“Canada Bread loaves "eS 
_ ‘Selling price—per loaf .... 10+90c 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00c 13-00¢ 14-00e 
_. Cost price—per loaf ...... 7°45 9-85 9-85 9-36 - 9-36 10-35 
| . o ; — 
Gross margin—before de- 
ducting warehousing or . 
BellIMbMCOsts- ek. ates fs 2-55c 3-15c 3-15¢ 3-64c 3-64¢ 3-65¢ 
te *Selling price 2 for 15e. 
- By Mr. Dyde: 


- Q. Now, Mr. Meech, would you just give us a few explanatory remarks. 
‘T note that you have spoken of Cottage Brand loaves, that is your private 
brand; and I note that the selling price per loaf on the Cottage Brand is 
marked as 7-5 cents; and that is the price on September 18—and I note at 
the bottom of the first section there you have the notation, “selling price, two 
Yor 15 cents.” That, in fact, is the way it is being sold, is it?—A. Yes, for a 
number of years. 
_ Q. And I note also that the cost price per loaf is put in on the second line; 
‘and I want to clear up one point with regard to that: does that mean what 
I might call the true cost? Does that allow for applicable discounts, if there 
are any?—A. That is our true cost. 

- Q. So that on the first of September, 1947, Cottage Brand loaves of bread 
ost Loblaws 5-95 cents and you sold them at a price: of two for 15 cents? 
. a Yes. 

» 664723 . 
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Q. And then, at the end of that list, in order to shorten it, on the 27th of 
January you were selling the same bread at 10 cents and it was costing the 
company 9 cents?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. And then you have shown the gross margin by deducting those figures: 
in the third line—is that the margin?—A. That is right. 4 

Q. Then you have given what the bread which is supplied by Canada Bread 
costs you, and you have followed the same system of showing the unit price 
per loaf at the various states, the cost price—which again is the true cost as 
you have described it?—A. It is the true cost. 5 

Q. And the gross margin is onthe third line?—A. That is correct. : 

Q. Now, why does the company require a higher margin on the Canada 
Bread loaves, on the bakers’ brands, than on the Cottage Brand loaves, because 
throughout the table I note that those margins are higher?—A. We could not 
afford to sell all our bread at the same margin as we sell the cottage loaf. 
The cottage loaf should not be sold for the best margin because it is not sound 
business to sell at such a low margin. We only sell a 10-cent loaf because of 
competition. . 

Q. There is still a matter I wish you would clear up for me: whether 
private brands or other brands are what are known in the trade as a fast-selling 
line?—A. Yes. F 

Q. There is a fast turnover?—A. Very fast. Fs 

Q. Am I right in this, that your endeavour is to get in in the morning the 
bread which you think you can sell during that day?—A. T hat is right. q 

Q. And you estimate the amount and your estimate may not be correct, 
but over a period of time you will probably be fairly accurate in measuring 
the daily demand?—A. That is right. F 

Q. So that there is on carryover for any period?—A. Very small. ¥ 

Q. And may I then ask you whether there is any difference in handling 
the Canada Bread loaves than there is in handling the Cottage Brand loaves? 
—A. No, comparatively none. Naturally, the bigger volume is in the Cottage 
Brand, the 10-cent loaf which requires more handling and more space. 7 

Q. You say it requires more handling and more space?—A. Just on account 

of the volume. s 
Q. And it has the lower margin of the two prices?—A. Yes. ¥ 

Q. I would like to ask you if you can give us this information: how de 
margins on bread which you have told the committee is a fast-selling line 
compare with margins on other fast-selling products in your store?—A. 
would be smaller. Se 
Mr. Jounston: What was the answer, please? a 

The Vicn-CuairMAN: The bread margin would be smaller than the margit 
on other fast-selling lines. ; 


By Mr. Dyde: ¢ 
Q. Could you give us any examples?—A. Jam would be one. 5 
Q. Do you count jam as a fast-selling line?—A. In total volume, yes 
it is essentially a fast-selling line. ; 
Q: Could you name any other fast-selling lines?—A. All sorts of cannet 


goods. f 
Q. To my mind, Mr. Meech, there is a difference which, perhaps, yo 


could explain between canned goods and bread in that canned goods may stay 
on your shelves for some time; is not that so?—A. Oh, yes. a 


Q. Well then, do you still regard it as a fast-selling line?—A. That is | 
question of type. Some brands move very fast. a 

The Vice-CuairMAN: Excuse me just a moment. I think the member 
of the committee at the far end are having difficulty in hearing you. 
voice probably is not as loud as it should be for this room. 
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The Wrrness: Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I will try to correct the 
difficulty. What was the question? 
» The Vicr-CHairmMan: You were answering and explaining why you con- 
sidered canned goods a fast-moving line although they would probably stand on 
your shelves for quite a while. You were explaining why you considered them 
a to be a fast-moving line. 
~ ~ The Wrrness: Canned goods are purchased in large volume. Many units 
are purchased at a time, with the result that the turnover is very quick; and 
“in order to meet that turnover you have to have well-stocked shelves so that you 
can keep the canned goods on the shelves and seemingly they stay there but in 
“reality if you were to service them as you would bread you would have to 
_ service them every day. It would be sold out. It is a different operation. One 
is on the anticipation basis and the other is on the basis, the principle that bread 
_ must be strictly fresh. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: Could you not give us a better comparison than that; for 
“instance, tea or coffee? 
; The Wirness: Coffee is very fast selling. 
* _ Mr. Braupry: Could the witness give us a comparison with any comparable 
perishable goods? 
Mr. Harkness: Would green vegetables be a closer comparison? 


. The Witness: Yes, they would. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
- Q. How does the margin compare as between green vegetables and bread? 
aA. Much higher. 
»  Q. It would be much higher?—A. On green vegetables. 
~ Q. Perhaps you might give the committee a short list of the things that you 
regard as fast selling. Would you do that, Mr. Meech?—A. Yes. Well, gentle- 
men, we would regard as fast selling, biscuits, canned goods and vegetables— 
this takes up an enormous number of varieties—canned fruits—which also have 
“Many varieties; baby foods, which have many varieties; sugar, peanut butter, 
_ tea and coffee. ‘Then there are the seasonal lines such as at Christmas time, nuts, 
shelled and in the shell; dried fruits and household supplies such as cleansers 
and so on. 
'- Q. You have not included fresh fruits and vegetables in that, do you want 
to2—A. Yes, fresh fruits and vegetables. 
ha Mr. Harkness: What about frozen fruits and vegetables? 
--‘The Wirness: Yes, although that is not a fast turnover. 
Mr. MacInnis: What about fresh meat and fish? 
| The Wrirness: There is a very fast turnover in meat. 
| Mr. Maynew: You said peanut butter, you did not say anything about 
butter. 
am The Witness: Butter, of course, has a very rapid turnover. 
> Mr. MacInnis: Yes, so. fast you can’t see it. 
‘Mr, Dypr: What were you going to say? 
‘s ~The Wrrness: I was going to observe that butter might not be so fast with 
things as they are now. 

_ Mr. Lesacr: What about milk, that compares with bread? 
The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Pinarp: What about eggs? 
Mr. Lesace: What is the gross margin on milk? 
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Mr. Fiemine: You are getting away from bread. 


The Vice-CHAiRrMAN: Except for purposes of comparison. I suggest you 
leave the question for the moment. I think counsel is going to ask for compari-— 
sons of margins on some of these others. The reason for getting this was for 
comparison, and if something is left out you can get it Ee ; 


Mr. Lusace: I will withdraw my question. 


By Mr. Dyde: : 
Q. You have given us a considerable list. Would you compare thes over- all 
margin on bread with the over-all margin, say, on milk? 
Mr. Fuemine: Is that per unit? , 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: I presume so. 


The Wirness:» Milk has a very much smaller margin than bread. The — 
over-all margin on bread is 17:9. 


By Mr. Dyde: ane : 
Q. Stop there for a moment. As to that 17-9 you are taking into account — 
the fact that on some of your brands it is 10 per cent and on other brands it is 
25 per cent or thereabouts?—A. That is right. ‘ 


Mr. Lesacr: Twenty-six to be exact. 


By Mr. Dyde: % 
@. Can you compare the margin on bread with the over-all margin on, let 


us say— 
The Vice-Cuarrman: Milk. . 
Mr. Dypr: He has already mentioned milk. Sd 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Not the amount. He just said one was higher than ty 
the other. 4 


The Wirness: I have not got exact figures, but it is very small, and I~ 
would say just asa matter of suggestion for you it would be about 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

-Q. Can you give us the same comparison with regard to butter Po Fivell 

to 7 per cent. - 

Q. Can you give the same comparison with fresh meat?—A. Gentlemen, I < 
would really feel I would rather consult our records before giving you meat. ‘As® 
you know it is a very fluctuating commodity, and it might be eS Re for me © 


to give you an estimate of what I think. q 
By the Vice-Chairman: ' .< 
Q. Could that be sent in?—A. I beg your pardon. ¢ 


Q. That could be sent in?—A. It could be sent in. +5 
Q. By letter?—A. Yes. _ a a 
. The Vice-Cuarrman: I am sure the committee would desire that I ask shes it 
witness to do that, please. } 


By Mr. Dyde: | 


I overlooked coking your attention to one the exhibit was put in. eee +hel 2 
members of the committee might put that exhibit before them. I think there is — 
an addition to be made with reference to Ottawa, is there not?—A. Yes, there is. 

a Q. Would you say what that is?—A. The Ottawa price should be 13 insieag 
) 
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» -Q,. At what date?—A. At January 27th. 

-_ Q. So that the 14 cent item under Canada Bread loaves is for places other 

than Ottawa, is it?—A. Yes, Toronto. | 
Q. Is that chiefly Toronto?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And in brackets immediately after that we should put “Ottawa, 13 cents”. 

Is that correct?—A. That is right. ‘ 

Q. Do we change the cost price?—A. Yes, 9°45. 

Q. So that immediately under the Ottawa figure we put 9-45. Is that 

correct?—A. Yes, 9-45. 

.Q. And the subtraction gives us?—A. 3:55. 


’ 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. The gross margin in Ottawa is 3:55 and elsewhere 3-65?—A. Toronto. 
Q. Only Toronto?—A. It would be better to add with the exception of two or 
three municipalities that would be the price. 

Mr. Jounston: Exhibit 19 refers specifically to Toronto? 

Mr. Dyvr: Toronto and Ottawa in the heading, but there is a difference when 
‘we come to that particular item under January 27 in the heading, “Canada 
Bread loaves”. 

The Witness: I might add that Brockville and Cornwall also sell at 13 
cents. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
—_ Q. So that last column should be headed Ottawa, Brockville and Cornwall? 
=A. Yes. . 
LS Q. I should like to pursue one or two other items for comparison of the 
“Margin on bread and these other items. We have mentioned fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Are you able to give a comparative over-all margin with regard to 
_them?—A. To be safe I would say the mark-up would be 27 per cent to 32 per 
eent.. — ‘ 
~  Q. When you refer to the mark-up being 27 per cent to 32 per cent is: that 
on the selling price?—A. Yes. 
____ Q. Your practice in giving percentage margins is to take it on the sale price? 
_—A. On the sale price. 


ee By Mr. Fleming: 

7 Q. Would you clear up a point on this spread, 27 per cent to 32 per cent? 
Does that represent different margins on different kinds of vegetables or is that 
_the spread over a period?—A. It would be the average of all. Some items have 
/a much higher mark-up than 32 per cent. I am trying to get a safe over-all 
‘Margin without actually looking at our figures. 

| _ Q. The idea of the spread is to give an approximation?—A. Approximation 
only. 

_ Mr. Dype: I might say in explanation Mr. Meech was perhaps not. fully 
warned as to this line of questioning, and he has not got the exact figures here. 
He is having to give estimates. 

_ The Wirnuss: We have a fruit and vegetable man who would be able to 
give specific percentages if you care to have them, and if the committee would 
like him to be produced. 

The Vicr-CHarrman: The fruit and vegetable inquiry is by no means ended. 
i= By Mr. Dyde: 

~~ Q. Mr. Meech, still speaking on a comparison of sales can you say what 


the over-all margin on all sales of the company was at say, the first of August, 
47? Can you give that information?—A. It would be about 173. 


$$ 
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Q. About 172 per cent?—A. Yes. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: What date? 
‘Mr. Dypr: August, 1947 


By Mr. Dyde: . i 
Q. Can you give us the same figure for say, October, 1947?—A. No. It 
would be less but I have not the figures. 
Q. But you could supply them?—A. Could supply them. 
Q. And will you do so?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And will you supply the figure, if you cannot do it now, for January, | 
1948?—A. Yes. . 
Mr. Futemina: Could he say if it would be less? 
4 
By the Vice-Chairman: q 
Q. Mr. Fleming is asking if you would say that in January, 1948, it would ; 
be less, or that you cannot supply the figure or— —A. I would say yes, but 
January is so recent that I would prefer to send that question in specifically. 


Mr. Maciwnnis: I was going to suggest that the witness gave canned fruits 
- as a fast-moving commodity in comparison with bread. Can he give us | thes 
mark-up on that? 


The Vice-CHAmMAN: I think what counsel is going to do is to take then 
up one after another. 


Mr. MacInnis: I though he might have overlooked that. 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You are quite right in raising it, anyway. 


Ge By Mr. Dyde: . 

Q. Are you ready with an answer for Mr. MacInnis’ question? 

The Vicre-CuamrMANn: You did not understand it was a question. I said 
to Mr. MacInnis I understood you, Mr. Dyde, were going to draw these out one — 
after another. z 

Mr. Dynes: I beg your pardon. The item you mentioned was canned fruits. 


Mr. MacInnis: Canned goods. We might have it separated, canned fruits 
and canned vegetables. 


By Mr. Dyde: $ 
Q. Can you draw a comparison first with canned fruit?—A: It would be — 
20 per cent or less. 
Q. Canned vegetables?—A. Yes. 
Q. The same, 20 per cent?—A. The same. 
Q. Or less?—-A. Or less. 


facturers, that I would prefer to ae that | in. 
Q. You will send that?—A. We will send it in. | 
Q. When you are sending in the list, Mr. Meech, I suggest that even though — 
you have answered here your answer has been an estimate and you might send it 
ie be all these articles even though we are getting an estimate at the moment.— 
es. & 
Q. Baby foods?—A. There are four different brands i in baby foods, ; and : 
they vary greatly. ; 
Q. Can you give us a low and high figure? 
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By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Why should your margin of profit be different on different brands?— 
~~ A. Some are in demand by the housewife and have a preference, and the manu- 
facturers feel they have a product that is worth a little more than someone else’s 
product. 

Q. That. would not account for the difference in your spread, would it?— 
A Well, there are different grades. It costs them more to pack it. Some are 
: _ fast moving, others are slow moving. Costs are different. We cannot control 
our costs in the purchase of these various brands. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Can you now give a general percentage with regard to baby foods?— 
_A. It would seem to average about 20 per cent for baby foods. 
Q. Sugar?—A. About 10 per cent. 
Q. Peanut butter?—A. That is our own manufacture, and I would prefer 
to send that in on the basis of our cost. 

__ Q. Tea and coffee?—A. There again, I would prefer, instead of making any 
estimate, to give you the actual figures rather than just giving my own 
‘ ealeulation, 

. Q. I have a note here which I find it hard to read myself, household goods, 
is that it?—A. Household supplies. 
& _ Q. Household supphes?—A. That is a multitude of commodities which would 

ia average around 20. 
ea 


me 
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4 By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. That would include soap?—A. No, not soaps. 
y Q. What would it include?—A. It could include soaps; household supplies, 
cleansers, javelles, drain cleaners and floor wax. 


.Y 
. 


rs By Mr. Dyde: 
ee ~Q. You mentioned seasonal lines; that may be difficult for you at this 
minute, too.—A. There would be nearly 100 different lines in that item. 
¥ Q. ‘Would you select some and send them in?—A. We would select the fast 
e ppoving seasonal lines and send you in the over all mark-up. 
Q. A member of the committee mentioned eggs; could you draw some 
comparison there?—A. There again, on eggs, we are very particular about our 
eggs. I should like to send the committee the information on the basis of our 
actual costs. 
—  *Q. You will do so?—A. We will do so. 
_ Q. The only other item I have now is biscuits?—A. Biscuits would be in 
“the neighbourhood of 30 per cent. 


= By Mr. Pienanin: 

‘ Q. Are they fancy biscuits or crackers?—A. Fancy biscuits; it would include 
all kinds to arrive at that price. 

| Q. It would include soda crackers?—A. It would include the ordinary soda 

cracker and the fancy coated wafer. 

, 2 

ea _ By Mr. Homuth: 

Q. 30 per cent would include breakage and everything?—A. Oh, yes. 


= 
| 
‘3 By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Is the margin on biscuits sold by the pound the same as for biscuits 
sold in boxes, fancy 2—A. The margin would not vary. We sell all our biscuits 
0 a Beresace basis. 
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Q. How about mayonnaise?—A. It is a slow mover. 

The Vice-CHairMAn: These various commodities were introduced by — 
counsel for the purpose of getting some ideas of comparisons between these ‘ 

margins. Probably we should return to bread, now. . 


By Mr. Pinard: . 


7 


eT 


By Mr. Dyde: | 
@. Would you return to exhibit 19, Mr. Meech? I should like to ask why 
your company requires a higher margin of profit on the Canada Bread loaves ~ 
than on the Cottage Brand loaves?—A. We simply could not operate on a basis — 
of 10 per cent mark-up and the other has to balance. We find that that com- 
modity sells in our neighbourhood stores at that figure. We see no reason why 
we ors under-sell that figure. ' 


By Mr. Merritt: ; : ; 


— Q. Could I intervene with a question at this point? We are concerned with — 
the rising cost of living. I see that, in the same store, there will be a line of 
bread at 10 cents and another line of bread at 14 cents. You can get three loaves — 
of Cottage Brand bread for approximately the same. price as two loaves of -— 
Canada Bread. Leaving out all questions of margin, why in the world are people — 
prepared to buy a 14 cent loaf when they can get one, almost off the same — 
shelf, at 10 cents?—A. It is like selecting a rose. Yu pick a rose for its own 
qualities and beauty. You pay more for one than you do for the other. In bread, — 
you can form a taste for bread and you will pay more for the bread that you — 
like. It is the presentation in its wrapper; its consistency when cut; its absence — 
of flakiness when you cut it, and all the other elements which the baker’s art has — 
produced. You make it on an individual selection basis, so that you will pay 14 _ 
cents for Mr. Jones’ ‘bread when you will not pay Mr. Smith the same price.4 
for his bread. = 

Q. Yes, you consider your own Cottage Brand a satisfactory brand of bread 
to eat—A. And many customers do, as well. a>) 

Q. You do, yourself?—A. Personally, I do. 

Q. Yet people are prepared to pay 40 per cent for a different brand under — 
present conditions?—A. Do not forget, they have to come and get it and — 
carry. it away. 

Q. They do with the Canada bread, too?—A. Yes; they do in all our stores. 


\ - * 
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By Mr. Fleming: : 
Q. Just one question. on that point. Could we have the figures on the — 
volume of the two kinds of bread handled in the stores in Toronto and Ottawa? : 
—A. I gave that. 3 
Q. I did not understand you gave the exact figure? " 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Is that correct, it is 538 per cent hives brands and 30 per cent other 
brands of first quality?—A. Yes. 


By. Mr. Fleming: 


Q. That is what you meant by “private brands”: you are relating that & 
to the two names we have on the exhibit, 53 for Cottage Brand and 30 for/— 
Canada Bread?—A. That is right. : 


The Vice-CuHairMAN: Following up Mr. Merritt’s remarks, one person in 
three is willing to do what Mr. Merritt thought no person would do; 53 7am 
cent buy the 10 cent loaf and 30 per cent buy the other. 
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a By Mr. Dyde: 
-” Q. In that connection, will you tell the committee whether you have any 
special contract with Canada Bread for this bread? Have you any special con- 
tract with that company, not just for the purchase and sale of bread, but any 
special contract at all with that company?—A. None whatever. If Canada 
Bread had not produced a loaf we could sell for 10 cents, we would produce 
it ourselves no matter what the cost. 
> Q. You have, I suppose, day-to-day orders; that is what I want to bring 
out, whether you have anything else in addition to the day-to-day orders to 
Canada Bread for bread?—A. That is right, based on our daily wants. 
+ Q. No other type of contract between Loblaw Groceterias and Canada 
~Bread?—A. None whatever. ; 
-3 Q. Now, turning again to exhibit 19, Mr. Meech, and to the items under 
Canada Bread; I notice that at the 1st of September there was a margin of 2-55 
cents, and that on January 27 in Toronto, there was a margin of 3-65 cents. Will 
you please explain to the committee why that margin has increased?—A. The 
reason for that difference is that our costs have ‘increased. 
Mr. Lesace: Would you speak a little louder, please. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
.Q. He said, “Our costs have increased”?—A.—to us, by reason of the 
baker being forced to pay more for his ingredients and supplies, and when the 
dealers in bread of this quality throughout the city of Toronto sell that loaf 
for 14 cents, we see no reason why we should under-sell them when the mark-up 
to us is relatively the same as when we were selling it at 10 cents. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
(. Has there, in fact, been any increase in the percentage of mark-up?—A. 
A half of one per cent increase. 
~ Mr. Firming: May I Suggest we put these percentage of mark-up figures 
on the record? We have the information in exhibit 19, but not in terms of per 
cent per loaf. Probably Mr. Wilson could give us those figures if they are not 
already available. 


~~ The Wirness: If you will put another line beside selling price, 2 for 15— 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Can you fill that in now for us, Mr. Meech?—A. Yes. 
t Q. Under the Ist of December, 1947, we are dealing with Cottage Brand 
loaves, what would the figure be there?—A. 20 per cent. 

_ . In the next column the 18th of December?—A. 20 per cent. 
™ ..Go on from there?—A. 15-5. 
Q. Yes—A. 19; 10 and 10. 
Mr. Jounston: On the next line, too, could that be done? 


By Mr. Dyde: 

» Q. Yes, we will do it for the Canada Bread loaves?—A. Canada Bread 
on the Ist of December, 255; 24-23; 24:23; 28; 28; 26, and for Ottawa, 27-3. 
~ Mr. Jounsron: Probably, too, counsel could look under the item at the 
Ist of November, 1947, for Canada Bread loaves and he will see there is quite 
“4 Tise to 28 per cent. Perhaps he could find out the cause of that? 


2 By Mr. Dyde: - 
'_ Q. The figure to which Mr. Johnston is referring, Mr. Meech, is under 


November 1, 1947, and under Canada Bread, which moved from 9-25 to 9-362— 
A. And the margin moved too. 


- 
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Q. At the same time the margin moved from 3:15 to 3°64, or 24:3 per — 
cent to 28 per cent?—A. Well, the-only explanation for that is we felt we were — 
not getting enough for handling bread. We asked for more. and we negotiated — 
with our bakers. As you see, it finally ended up in a victory for the bakers 
because when we came to the 27th of January our mark-up then became 26 
per cent. 


By Mr. Johnston: es 
Q. I thought you said or inferred in the first part of your remarks that you 
were selling Cottage brand for less than you should have and therefore you — 
raised the price of Canada Bread loaves higher so it would make an over-all — 
decent profit?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. Then you were inferring your sudden rise on November 1, 1947, | 
up to 28 per cent, was in effect to cover your losses under the Cottage brand © 
loaves?——A. Well not specifically under the Cottage brand loaves, it would be.in | 
our general operations. We do not look on any one item or commodity as the — 
source of the company’s security, we look at the over-all picture. Where we are 
forced to sell at a low price then we look around in other fields to see if our 4 
prices should not, in the comparative set-up, be altered. We go about it not by ~ 
increasing prices to the consumer which would meet with decline in sales, but we ~ 
go about it by approaching our suppliers. There are throughout the year many 
fuctuations in our costs just by those various pressures that have to be exerted 
to carry out our general policy of buying at the cheapest possible price for the ~ 
quality we demand. . 
Q. I would have thought on that date when your cost price was lessened, ~ 
that in itself would have made you an increase in profit and therefore you would : 
not have to add to or raise prices? 5 
Mr. Harkness: They did not raise the price. Bs 
The Wirness: Our price remained stationary. ; 3 
Mr. Jounston: Yes, but your percentage of profit rose. 


By Mr. Dyde: BS Se 4 
Q. It rose there, Mr. Meech, and at the same time your percentage of — 
profit was also raised on the Cottage brand, that is from what it had been on 
September 24?—A. Yes. f 
Q. So that both in actual dollars and in percentage your margin rose for — 
both qualities of bread at the same date?—A. At the same time. bY 
Q. Now have you an answer for that, as to why it should go up on both * 
because previously you were speaking of a compensation with regard to Canada — 
Bread loaves? That is the margin on Canada Bread was reduced and you 
had to compensate for that on your Cottage brand? 
The Vicr-CHamrMan: I have to go to the minister’s office right away and 
I am going to ask Mr. Fleming to occupy the chair until I get back. 
(Mr. Fleming assumes the chair.) 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Do you say this is a very competitive operation which cannot be passed — 
on to the consumer because of the fractional unit change in cost?—A. No, on 
account of the price that was being demanded by all stores, our competitors. — 

Q. Yes, but I also notice the decrease was roughly 14 of a cent between | 


to pass on to the consumer the difference in cost to you of 
Can it be done in the normal course of merch 


Wiig 
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not want to change the retail price of 10 cents and the only way we could 
_ get more of a mark-up on that bread was to go to our producer and get a lower 
- cost, which we did in both our own Cottage brand and the Canada Bread brands. 


By Mr. Dyde: ° 

Q. Now, in answer to a question a few moments ago with reference to that 
- particular date, November 1; 1947, you stated there was as a negotiation by 
- yourselves and the bakers? Was I correct in receiving that answer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now will you explain that negotiation and what took place?—A. I did 
not take part in that negotiation, Mr. Chairman. Our buyers are constantly 
in contact with our suppliers, they have daily contacts with them and I 
~ cannot tell you just what took place. 
: Q. Well, I. am‘just trying to clear this in the minds of the committee 
and in my own mind. You used the word negotiate and I was wanting you 
_ to explain that. Was that a negotiation that took place as between the 
_ responsible officers of Loblaw Groceterias and Canada Bread?—A. I would 
' say the word “negotiation” is a little too important a word in this instance. 
- This would be a mere technical adjustment on the part of our operator with 
- our suppliers and it happens in many lines of merchandise hundreds of times 
throughout the year. It would not be any formal negotiation where we would 
_ say to Canada Bread through any of our officers that ‘‘we want this or else,” 
_ or “we demand this.” It would not be on that footing at all. This is on the 
footing of an adjustment and if our suppliers can meet with our wishes they 
. tell us so and if they cannot they tell us too, and we go along.. There would 
- not be any such thing as a negotiated. price. 
vs Mr. Pinarp: Would it be as a result of an exchange of correspondence 
_ or a telephone call? 

The Wirness: In all likelihood it would be a telephone call. 


.~ Mr. Jounsron: I think this is an important point because the people in 
_ the country have been given to understand costs have been going up and 
raising prices, yet here is an instance where the cost of this article to the 
company, to Loblaw, was actually decreased but the sale price remained the 
same. I think it would be well if counsel took note of this in order to see 
what further investigation along that line might be necessary. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: Perhaps the witness may wish to make some 
comment on the point? 
Mr. Braupry: May I ask a question which would have some bearing? 
The Acting CHatrman: I think Mr. Meech should be given an opportunity 
of commenting on the point Mr. Johnston has made which is, that although 
the cost to Loblaw in November and January of the Canada Bread loaf showed 
a reduction as compared to the cost at September 24, the price remained 
- constant to the buyer. 
5 Mr. Beaupry: I think my question would perhaps help the witness to give 
the answer. 
The Actinc CHAirRMAN: You can follow with your question, Mr. Beaudry. 
~ Now, Mr. Meech, do you wish to make any answer? 
+ The Wirness: What was the question? 
4 The Acrine Cuarrman: Mr. Johnston is pointing out the price to the 
_ public remained constant for the Canada Bread loaf during September, November 
~ and January, although the cost to the company was reduced by -49 cents a loaf 


BI 


"a2 
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in January as compared to September last. 
‘ Mr. Jounston: There is the same relation with respect to the Cottage loaf? 
= The Wirness: It was only our desire to get more of a return on this tremen- 


_ dous volume of business. We felt that we were not making sufficient mark-up on 
that product. 


/ 
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Mr. Jounston: My point went further. I thought I was drawing to the 
attention of counsel the fact that this negotiation resulted in a lower price to the 
producer of bread at a time when everybody was given to believe wages and 
salaries were increasing costs The producer was able to lower his cost and at 
the same time the selling price of the commodity remained constant. I thought — 
that was a point counsel might take under consideration for further investigation 
if it Was necessary 

The Acting Cuatrman: No doubt Mr. Dyde has the point in mind. ' 
_ Mr. Beaupry: I do not know whether I should put this in the form of a ques- — 
tion, but very roughly I had noticed the figures on Cottage brand loaves. Whereas 
the spread between September, 1947, and January 27, 1948, on the cost price of — 
the loaf is 51 per cent, the spread in selling price is only 334 per cent? 

Mr. Dypp: Do you wish to make a comment on that Mr. Meech? 


The Wirness: I would like to make a comment on the earlier question 
about the cost of 8-10 on November 1. You will notice on November 1 our mark- 
up was 19 per cent, whereas on September 18 it was 20 per cent, and on Septem- 
ber 24th it was 15 per cent. So we were conscious at that time, on September 
24, that we were not getting sufficient return on this volume of business and our 
buyer was made aware of that and we simply asked for further consideration. — 
That is how these matters are dealt with frequently and customarily. 


Mr. Prnarp: In other words you did not consider the mark-up of 15:5 per | 
cent sufficient? 4 

Mr. Braupry: Mr. Chairman, I think we are dealing with Loblaw Groce- _ 
terias as a retail instrument of sale and no further, but I think it should be — 
pointed out that in one case, in the case of Cottage brand loaves, the cost price — 
increased by 51 per cent and the selling price to the consumer only increased by — 
333 per cent. In the case of Canada Bread loaves the cost increased by 39 per | 
cent and the selling price increased by 40 per cent. In other words the selling 
price from the retailers’ point of view in one ease followed very closely the cost — 
price; in the other case it did not follow the cost price or induce the retailer to _ 
decrease proportionately the price to the consumer. 


The Acting CuairMan: You have made your calculation on the basis of x 
change as between September 1 and January 27 and your statement would also 
have to take into account all the intervening fluctuations. 3 


Mr. Braupry: Yes, definitely, but-I am pointing out the spread betwéen 
September 1 and January 27. 


Mr. Lesace: I have one question. Mr. Meech, you just said in answer to — 
a question put by Mr. Pinard that you considered on September 24 that your — 
average margin, gross margin, of 15-5 per cent and 24-23 per cent, which would 
be about 20 per cent altogether, was not sufficient. That is why you negotiated — 
to obtain a reduction in the cost which procured a gross margin of 19 per cent — 
_ and 28 per cent, which means altogether a profit of 25 per cent. If, at November — 
1 you felt that an over-all profit of 25 per cent was necessary how is it that now — 
you feel an average profit of 17-6 per cent is sufficient? - 


The Actrnc CHatrman: Mr. Lesage, may I ask you how you arrive at — 
these percentages? Se 4 


Mr. Lusacr: No. I think he should answer the question. 


Mr. Braupry: I do not think the percentage figure is correct; the 15-5 _ 
applied to the percentage of sales— 


Mr. Lusace: Just a moment. 


‘The Acting Cuarrman: The witness will have to know how the average is 
arrived at. ; 
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*, Lesace: I took both and-I divided them. One would have to take the 
volume in each instance to arrive at the average. I admit that. 


The Wrrness: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. I think you said your average was 17-6 per cent on January 27; could 
you tell-us what it was on November. 1?—A. What was your last question, 
Mr. Lesage? 

Q. You told us about half an hour ago that the average gross margin on 
_ bread was 17-6 per cent on January 27.—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us what it was at November 12—A. We could not give 
you that off hand, there is such a fluctuation in all types of bread that we cannot 
give you those figures here. “There are a number of miscellaneous brands. 

Mr. Dypn: You will be able to do it, you could get those figures for us? 

- You supplied it for January 27. 


The Witness: We were asked to do that. 


Mr. Lesage: I was asking you if you could do it, I did not mean if you could 
_ do it this morning. 


The Witness: Oh, we can do it. 


; Mr. LEsace: Could you have it for Monday morning, and for every com- 
modity mentioned here? 


The Wirness: The November 1, over-all average. 
Mr. Lesace: For the commodities which you have given here. 
The Wirness: The over-all average for each column. That is all right. 


. - By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I would like to have the witness give us this information: on the cottage 
brand loaves his opinion was that 15-5 per cent of September 24 was not 
sufficient and it was therefore necessary through negotiation to raise it to 19 

» per cent covering that period?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now then, if that were true, why was it deemed advisable then to drop 
it down to 10 per cent in the following two months?—A. It was not deemed 
_advisable, we had to. In order to sell that loaf, in order to get it at all, we 

| simply had to pay the price of 9 cents. We had no alternative. 
Q. And that forced your margin of profit down?—A. Yes. We do not 

_ think it is good business to sell that loaf at 10 cents, but there is business that 

__ we have to contend with. 

Q. Just following that question up, you will notice on the Canada Bread 
loaf on the 27th of September your profits, your margin of profit was 24-23. 
_ Now, I assume that you considered that was not sufficient so you raised it on 
Nov rember 1, to 28 per cent for exactly the same reason?—A. That is what we 
‘indicated for the other types of bread. 

3 Q. And for exactly the same reason as applied to other types of bread? 

a eA. Yes. 

| ~ Q. Then you will notice that on January 27 it was reduced back to 26, 

therefore you were taking less profit there than you thought you should? 

| —A. Not voluntarily. 

__ Q. Not voluntarily, but in most cases you are taking less profit now than 

you think you should?—A. Yes, we are. 

ie Q. Would that not endanger the over-all picture of the sale of bread? 

' —A. Oh, no. 

a Q. To the point almost where you might find as soon as the sae Su 

presents itself that you must get a higher cost price than that?—A. Not 

- Necessarily. 


Say 
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Q. I could not come to any other conclusion, Mr. Chairman; maybe I’m 
wrong. : : 

Mr. Mayxsanx resumed the chair. a 

The Vice-CHairMAN: He says your conclusion is wrong. He is on the point 
of expressing what he thinks are the reasons. 

Mr. Jounston: I am waiting for that. 

The Vice-Cuairman: If you just wait a moment. : 

The Wrrness: Our margin on the 27th of January for Canada Bread was 
26, and it was 28 on January 1, and the same on November 1. We would have 
liked to have got that same margin of 28 on January 27. 


By Mr. Johnston; 

Q. Would you consider 28 per cent profit on Canada Bread loaves as being 
safe?—A. Yes. 

Q. And what would your sale percentage be on cottage brand loaves? 
—A. The per cent on cottage is not an arbitrary percentage, it is a percentage 
which fluctuates—we try to keep the over-all price at 10 cents to the consumer. 
And it may be that that 10 cent loaf is going to be sold permanently—it might 
in fact be sold at cost. = 

Q. Would it be the natural conclusion then to suggest that as soon as 
conditions warrant there will of necessity have to be another increase in the 
price of bread over and above the ones you have taken?—A. I prefer to ask» 
the bakers that question, that is prophecy and I would not like to hazard an 
opinion on that. ss 

Q. I do not think my remark has anything to do with the bakers. It is 
your own position I am trying to get at, because if you contend that 28 per 
cent is a fair profit in regard to Canada Bread loaves and that 19 per cent is a 
fair profit in regard to cottage brand and that now you are selling at less than 
that, that of necessity means that you will require an increase in the price of 
loaves as soon as opportunity affords?—A. If we related our business strictly 
to bread, but we do not. We do not deal in our business with just one item, 
bread. We might get out of line in our mark-ups on many commodities in order 
to meet the price that is required by consumer demand. — 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: You may follow the old adage of deciding to make ™ 
money on the springs because you are losing on the merry-go-round. ¢ 

The Witness: The round-about. 3 

% 

By Mr. Mayhew: : 

Q. On what date did you stop selling your cottage brand two loaves for 
15 cents? There is no indication here?—A. September 24. x 

Q. On January 1 there was a spread between your bread and Canada Bread 
of 2 cents; on January 27 there was a spread of 4 cents between the two. Di 
your 53 per cent change come into that? You would think that people would 
wish to get the larger volume of the lower priced bread.—A. Yes, that is the 
fact, it is an increase. 

Q. And you say that you are selling 53 per cent of the Canada Bread” 
loaves?—A. Yes. & 


By the Vice-Chairman: ; 

Q. Now, Mr. Meech, quite independent of these margins of profit and that 
sort of thing that you have been dealing with, what disturbs me and what I 
think disturbs every member of the committee and certainly it is disturbing _ 
every housewife in the country is that in five months there has been a 25 per 
cent inerease in the staff of life if they buy the one kind of bread from you 
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-and 40 per cent if they buy the other. You indicate that as far as any of this 
“price increase is concerned that it is not due to any action by you at all, that 
the cause if it lies further back?—A. Quite. 

| Q. Well, would it not be in the public interest for you actively to push 
the line which is selling at 10 cents on which you take a smaller margin of profit? 
I do not say it would be in your interest, but would it not be in the interest of 
the public if attention could be drawn to the fact that they could get that bread 
for 10 cents—a 25 per cent increase—though there would be less profit to you 
than on the other?—A. Yes, it would be, to a point. If we were to push our 
» gales on cottage bread to the exclusion say of the other types of bread we sell 
how long would we be able to sell the 10 cent bread; in other words, could the 
supplier subsist? I doubt it. 

Q. Well, as far as you are concerned this item with which we are dealing 
ig a very small part of your business. You mentioned a percentage somewhat 
earlier of :82 per cent, wasn’t it?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Bread with you represents -82 per cent of the Loblaw business, and as 
far as you are concerned it does not make very much difference to you in your 
total business if you, say, attempt to sell it at cost, and even if you left off 
that cent of profit. That is true, isn’t it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your concern is that if that were done it would result in the sale of 
Canada Bread, as illustrative of such baking concerns generally—it would result 
in their not being able to get along. Is that right?—A. Yes, that would be right. 
~ Q. You think that if bread were sold at the 10 cent figure—at the 9 cent 
' figure so far as they are concerned and 10 cents so far as you are concerned— 
¢hat that would throw the other people out of business?—A. Well, it is my 
view that they could not subsist and sell at that price to everyone. 

i Q. You see, the sale of bread is but a small part of your business but it is 
a very large part of the suppliers’ business? Is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many loaves of bread would you estimate from your long experi- 
ence in the retail business or trade would the average family use, let us say 
per day. I am sure you must have estimated that at some time?—A. I would 
suggest that the Bureau of Statistics supply that information for you, Mr. 
~ Chairman. 

Q. Well, I thought possibly you might have had such a figure in your 
head, but it is perhaps only natural that you should not. I just wanted to 
point out the gravity of it. I am not striving either to fix any blame on any- 
body—there may be no blame to be fixed. I have no desire to smear anybody, 
but the importance of this staff of life in the housewife’s economy is certainly 
|. very great. ; 
| Mr. MacInnis: Might I ask a question on that, Mr. Chairman? 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


~By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. The Chairman referred to the fact that bread being a small part of 
-your business you fnight sell it at cost and thus make a saving to the housewife. 
Is itenot a fact that if you did that, taking the whole of your business into 
consideration, that you would have to add something to the price of something 
~ else so that ultimately the housewife would not be any better off?—A. Yes, and 
one of the basic policies of our company is not to try to feature items of that 
nature to attract business. We have had experience over the years and we 
like fair competition, and the proof of that is that independent grocers, fruit 
dealers and meat men come right alongside of our stores and do a thriving 
business. If we were to sell items like bread and to sell only one type of bread 
and not give our customers all types they might want to buy it would be an 
unfair practice to the general food trade. And you might say, why don’t we 
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put in big display ads about the 10-cent bread? We do not do that for two 
reasons. It disturbs the over-all economy of distribution’ of food products for 
an organization to take out and to feature an item that someone else may 
not be able to procure in sufficient volume to sell. 


Mr. MacInnis: That is what is called a loss leader, is it not? 

The Vick-CHairRMAN: When you sell at cost or below. 

The Witness: When you sell at cost it is a loss leader. i 
Mr. MacInnis: There is legislation in some provinces against that. 


Mr. Harkness: I have not had an opportunity to ask a question this 
morning. 


The Vice-Cuairman: I saw Mr. Beaudry some little time ago. I am sorry 
I did not see you. It is just an accident that I did not. 


Mr. Braupry: I would willingly defer to Mr. Harkness. 


The Vicr-Cuairman: There is always the trouble that a member will be 


wanting to ask a question for quite some time and it is difficult to know whom 
to choose. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Mr. Meech, as between Cottage brand loaves and Canada Bread loaves 
are there any two types of bread—I may not be using the right word—which 


would be comparable?—A. I know of none myself. There may be fancy breads. 
You do not mean faney products? 


@. Would you be good enough to describe your three Cottage brand loaves — 


again? I think you did it earlier but I did not quite catch it—A. White, whole 
wheat and cracked wheat. ‘ 


@. Unsliced and wrapped?—A. Yes, _ 

@. And your Canada Bread loaves are—A. Canada Bread varieties are 
C-B-4, Canada Bread 4—it is a trade name,—C-B-4, Butternut, Tendercrust, 
Dr. Hall Brown, Dr. Hall Cracked Wheat, Thrifty and Sandwich. 

Q. Is the sandwich loaf sliced or unsliced?—A. It has been unsliced. They 
are not slicing sandwich at present. 

Q. C-B-4, Butternut and Tendercrust are all white bread, are they?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you are not competent to answer this question we may refer to it 
later, but is there any basic. difference between the three loaves I mentioned 
made by Canada bread and what you call your white bread, the Cottage brand? 
—A. Naturally I would prefer for a competent baker to give you the answer. 
I can only give you what my own personal feelings are in the matter as a con- 


sumer. I could not give you any technical difference which would be helpful to — 


you in your question. 


Q. On the surface would there be a major difference?—A. I would not — 


think so. 

Q. To be more specific I am lookin 
white bread cost you 5°95, or to bring it 
9 cents—A. Yes. 

Q. In the other case the Canada bread loaf cost you 10-35?—A: Yes. * 

Q. I am trying to find out what basic difference would bring up the cost 
in the one case by 1-35 cents.—A. I could not answer that question for the 
reason that we require a bread that can be sold at 10 cents. If Canada Bread 
did not produce it for us we would go out and produce it ourselves simply 
because competition demands a 10 cent loaf. 

Q. I appreciate that but I am trying to find out from the point of view of 
original costs of the baker or manufacturer, call him what you want, and you 
Say you are not qualified to give a complete answer, but on the surface there is 
a difference of 1-35 cents in actual cost of the baker or manufacturer. I am _ 


g at this fact, that in one case your 
up to date on January 27th it cost you 
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_ excluding the necessity of having a loaf of bread made for 9 cents. I assume 
_ the man who makes the loaf of bread for 9 cents ‘is not losing money on it. I 
~ hope he is not, but if basically both loaves of bread are fairly similar in ingredi- 
~ ents, and I assume the baking procedure must be fairly similar, too, then I should 
like to get some explanation of why im one case one loaf of bread is going to 
~ eost. 1-35 more to manufacture than in the other case? 

~s-Mr. MacInnis: That is a question we would have to ask of the bakers. 


_ They should be able to give that. 
e Mr. Braupry: Perhaps, but I am trying to get at one point which I think 
has some bearing. I am asking the purchaser of this commodity in great 
quantities and on a daily basis. 

The Witness: You must take into consideration that the Canada Bread 
Company have to advertise their brands in competition with others. We do 
- not have to advertise our bread. We put it on our shelf. They have such 
competition in the sale of their bread that they must have a higher percentage 
of return than what they could sell at to one large volume purchaser, but that, 
_ would be their business as to whether these costs have any fundamental differ- 
ence in ingredients. 


Fee Nye a ee ee ie 


a By Mr. Beaudry: 
3 Q. Is the method of delivery to you by the baker the same in both cases 
~ as between Cottage and Canada Bread loaves?—A. Yes. 
, Q. So from that angle both are on the same basis?—A. That is right. 
_s Q. You have supplied us with Canada Bread as a supplier. Would you 
tell us who supplies Cottage brand loaves for you?—A. Canada Bread. 

Q. Canada Bread supplies both brands?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. They are your sole supplier?—A. Sole supplier of the basic breads. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


~ Q. You do not furnish them with specifications for the Cottage brand?— 
we -A.° No. 

____ Q. So far as you know the ingredients in both loaves are the same?—A. We 
_ do not know the formula of the bread. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


ees Q. Is the general situation not this, that you are quite happy and consider 
it good business to sell this Cottage loaf at an insufficient profit, or you even 
might sell it at a loss, if you are able to recover that loss and make what you 
consider the profit necessary for you to continue operations by selling other bread 
to people who are willing to pay extra for their particular preference in bread? 
In other words, you are quite willing to give bread at cost to anybody who wants 
to buy it as long as you can get your money back or get your profit out of 
people who have money enough or willingness enough or are foolish enough to 
pay a considerably higher margin than would otherwise be required?— 
A. Definitely not. I should like to make that very emphatic, that we are not 
happy about the 10 cent loaf and having these spreads at all. We have to meet 


2 

competition. We would like a proper price for bread based on standard mark-ups 
for the risks of business. It is only an incident of competition that has produced 
= the 10 cent loaf. When you say we are happy about it, we are not because it 1s 
‘< 


an unsettling factor in business to have wide spreads between various brands of 
such a basic commodity as bread, but as long as there is a 10 cent loaf and we 
are selling bread we have to produce a 10 cent loaf. The customers will indicate 
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their preference by purchasing the 10 cent loaf for that value. We are not 


warranting value any more than we warrant the value of other brands of bread 


we carry. It must be in the taste and in the acceptance of the product. 


Mr. Bravupry: I objet to a part of Mr. Harkness’ question. I think I have 
got to make my objection now. There has been no reference so far to selling 
bread at cost. We have got evidence that bread is sold at a profit. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: He does not say ata profit. It is a margin. 


ee 


{ 
: 


: 
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The Vice-CHamman: Just a moment, there are only a few minutes left. 7 


Mr. Harkness was in order in asking the question because he said that the firm — 
was apparently happy in selling without a profit, but the answer cleared that up. — 


By Mr. Harkness: 
Q. Even though you are not happy about it in effect that is what is 
happening, is it not?—A. By force of circumstances. 
Q. And people who are willing to pay for their preferences are paying 


—— 


perhaps considerably more than that bread would be worth if you were able to — 
get the margin you think is reasonable on all bread?—A. I would not necessarily — 


say that. You have to taste the breads. You will pay much more for commodities 


that have different brand labels, and yet they are represented as identical, | 


_—— 


simply because you prefer this particular type of commodity. We do not wish — 
to make any emphasis as to our 10 cent quality in comparison with our 14 cent. — 


quality bread. That is for the consumer. 


By the Vice-Chairman: ; 
Q. Sometimes he will pay 14 cents for an article instead of 10 cents just 
because he thinks it will be better because it is more money ?—A. Yes. 
Q. That comes into play?—A. That comes into play. 


Mr. Harxness: In effect this is what is happening, the man who is willing — 
to pay for this preference is really paying a part of the cost of the bread of the q 


man who wants to get it cheaper. 


The ViceE-CHAIRMAN: Well, that is an inference of fact which any member 


may draw. 


Mr. Harkness: I am asking the witness if that in effect is not what is 


happening. 

The Vice-Cuairman: I know you are asking the witness that, but he would 
only give you whatever his inference is, and any person is permitted to draw 
whatever inference he likes. I do not want to rule it out of order, but I did not 
think it was a question. 


Mr. Harkness: I think it is a matter of judgment; I do not think it isa — 


matter of inference. 
The Wirness: Will you repeat your question? 


Mr. Harxnegss: I say, in effect, what is happening is the man who wishes to 
indulge his preference is really paying part of the cost of the man who wants to 
get his bread as cheaply as possible? 


Mr. Braupry: There is nothing to prove the same person will not buy both. 


The Vice-Cuairman: Just a moment. While I think the question and its © 
answer may not be of value, I do not think it is out of order. If the witness - 


cares to declare whether he thinks that is so, the question is permissible. 


The Wirness: I would not answer that question unless you directed me to 
do so, because I do not know. 


The Vicze-CuHarrman: I would not direct the witness to answer it. 
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Mr. Harkness: That is all right. 


Mr. Fiemine: Could either Mr. Meech or Mr. Wilson, before our next 
meeting, take the figures of the percentage mark-up in each case and, taking due 


_ account of the weighting, give us the net aggregate or the average; give us the 


weighted average for all bread products? 


The Vice-CHairMan: It is rather doubtful whether that information will 
be ready for Monday because the plant is closed over the week-end. 


Mr. Lesace: Will the witness be here on Monday morning? 
The Vicn-CHairMaAn: We are very sorry, gentlemen, that you have been so 


_greatly delayed. We are much obliged to you for what you have done so far, 
but I am afraid your attendance on Monday will be necessary. 


The committeee adjourned at 1.05 p.m. to-meet again on Monday, February 
23, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, February 23, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Maybank, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Maybank, MeCubbin, Merritt, Pinard. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Vice-Chairman read a telegram addressed to the Chairman by Mr. 
George B. Christensen (Printed in this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


On motion of Mr. MacInnis, 


| fesolved,—That the said telegram be referred to the Steering Committee 
with power to take whatever action it found desirable without further reference 
to the Committee, and with the recommendation that Mr. Christensen be recalled 
at some convenient time. 


Mr. R. G. Meech, K.C., Vice-President, Loblaw Groceterias Limited, 
Toronto, was recalled and further examined. 


__ During the proceedings, Mr. Johnston occupied the Chair in the temporary 
absence of the Vice-Chairman. 


_ At 12.55 p.m., witness discharged and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 
p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 
oresiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Vice-Chairman reported that the Steering Committee had met in 
xecordance with the Resolution adopted at the morning sitting, and read a letter 
iddressed to Mr. George Christensen, pursuant to the Steering Committee’s 
lecision. (See this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


_ Mr. L. D. Squair, Executive Vice-President, Dominion Stores Limited, 
Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


He filed,— 
Exhibit No. 20—Statement by Dominion Stores Limited showing selling 


yrices and costs of 24 ounce, wrapped, unsliced loaves of bread on specific dates 
rom and including September 1, 1947 to February 3, 1948. 

Exhibit No. 21—Copy of Dominion Stores Ltd. twenty-seventh Annual 
Xeport for fiscal year ended March 22, 1947. 
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At 6. 00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
| Fepruay 24, at W .00 a.m. 


R. eee Smee, 
— Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
House or Commons, 
February 23, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. R. Maybank, presided. 


The Vicr-CuatrMan: Gentlemen, before the proceedings start I have a wire 


which, by reason of itself, and the circumstances outlined in it, should probably 


PEED 


ut 


be read. 
Orrawa, Ont., Feb, 22-1948, 


4.25 p.m. 
HON. PAUL MARTIN, 


Chairman Parliamentary Price Committee—Ottawa 


Messrs. Jamieson Thomson and I are waiting to hear when we will be 
permitted to submit the remaining evidence which we were asked to prepare 
regarding spreads between wholesalers’ costs and prices charged retailers 
on fresh fruits and vegetables. During your absence from the Hearings 
Mr. Maybank proved very unreasonable and abusive and finally refused 
to give us satisfaction at all regarding when we might be permitted to 
supply additional information re quotations from primary producers. or 
their agents to wholesalers and approximate laid-in costs at Toronto and 
other jobbing centers in Ontario. We supplied this information on citrus 
fruits covered by invoices February 6 Gamble Robinson Sudbury to A. E. 
Hodge Falconbridge and a number of other firms concluding with invoice 
February 3 from Lococo Bros., Niagara Falls, to Thompson Foods, St. 
Catharines. We had not secured approximate cost of the earlier crop of 
Valencia oranges at the request of members of your committee after 
their assurance that they would co-operate with us in securing the 
necessary information to establish the approximate laid-in cost to whole- 
salers in carlots. However, we received no co-operation from your 
committee in securing the necessary information required to establish 
what percentage of the wholesalers price was represented by margin and 
what percentage was actual cost. We secured the information re 
California Valencia oranges f.o.b. California October to February 
inclusive and we expect to have information re the approximate’ cost to 
Toronto wholesalers, ‘balance of fruits and vegetables included in list 
which starts off with size 200 California oranges, invoice November 4 
Barrett Brothers, Toronto wholesales to W. Probert, Toronto retailer 
and concludes on third page of exhibit with invoice January 30, grape- 
fruit size 96; wholesaler Everest or Everett Bros., Toronto sold to 
retailer carload groceteria Toronto. All of this information could have been 
supplied by the wholesalers concerned involving very little time and 
expense. However, Mr. Maybank and Mr. Dyde ignored the request of 
Mr.- Jamieson and myself to secure this information from the whole- 
salers, in spite of the fact that they demanded information from Mr. 
Jamieson and myself regarding retailers’ costs and the names of the 
retailers concerned, already resulting in serious criticism against Mr. 


: Jamieson and myself for not having refused to supply the committee with 


retailers’ invoices, unless, or until, we had the assurance of your committee 
that the retailers’ names would not be published. We, at no time objected 
to members of your committee scrutinizing the invoices referred to. 
However, our objections were ignored and the names of the retailers were 
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made public and already we are receiving complaints that wholesalers 
have begun to retaliate against some of the retailers; members of our 
association. This is just another illustration of the lack of consideration on | 
the part of the King government towards the small retailers of Canada. 
The treatment which your committee accorded Mr. Jamieson and myself 
should not be tolerated in this or any. other country. To sum up the © 
situation Mr. J. R. Thomson of St. Catharine, Ont., a reputable merchant © 
and a member of the policy committee of the Foods division of the ~ 
Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada is with me now. Mr. Jamieson 4 
is expected to arrive Tuesday on the plane leaving Toronto at about 12.50 — 
for Ottawa. Other officials of the Foods division from other parts of 
Canada are due to arrive Ottawa tonight and tomorrow. In view of the | 
fact that Mr. Jamieson, (Mr. Thomson and myself and a great many ~ 
retailers have co-operated to facilitate in securing the necessary” 
information to determine the causes for the extremely high price of foods © 
and other every day essentials which enter into the cost of living and ' 
whereas a great deal of time and money have been and will be expended — 
in co-operating with your committee, don’t you think it a reasonable — 
request on our part that we be accorded two hours from four to six o’clock © 
on Tuesday, February 24 to submit the information which we have secured ~ 
and prepared at great expense. I believe that you personally wished to | 
see my colleagues and me treated fairly however, the control of the 
situation was taken out of your hands. \ 
If you really want to expose profiteering and halt inflation you can” 
count on a large measure of co-operation from a majority of Canadian — 
food retailers who are members of the Food Division of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada. There are, of course, some independent 
food retailers in Canada, both within and without our organization, who 
for reasons best known to themselves have not only failed to co-operate 
in carrying out the pledge of the National Executive of the Foods 
Division of the Retail Merchants Association of Canada to reduce prices 
of food but have on tke other hand actually attempted to dissuade 
other officials of the Foods Division and me from aiding your committee 
in determining what can best be done to reduce prices where and when 
same can be done without bringing undue hardship upon any one 
individual, firm, corporation, cartel or combine. If we have not the 
facts we know where they are procurable. And-if we can secure the 
co-operation of the King government we sincerely believe that the 
present continuing trend towards inflation and near if not complete. 
monopoly of certain lines of business by a few indivduals or firms can 
be at least retarded if not immediately corrected, thereby bringing about— 
a gradual and orderly decline in prices or in living costs. if 
All of which we believe is necessary if this country is to avoid the 
disatsrous consequences of free enterprise carried to the point of licence” 
to create shortages, manipuate markets and otherwise create a situation 
whereby the privileged few who control finance and are in a position 
to dictate to the political party in power, can and undoubtely will 
continue unfair and unethical trade practices which can, only lead to 
chaos and widespread suffering by all but the privileged few who somehow 
seem to manage to gradually secure a strangle hold on more and moi 
of Canadian business. We would very much appreciate receiving a “ 
x 

x 


- 


from you at your earliest convenience. 
Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE CHRISTENSEN, 


National Director, Foods Division, 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Room 921, Lord Elgin Hotel. 
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Gentlemen, the only serious remark I would like to make about that wire 
is with reference to the charge against myself in that I was abusive to Mr. 
F ‘Christensen. I have only to say that the record is there and it speaks for 

itself. I do not think I was abusive. I did not intend to be abusive. If I 
% was abusive I should not only apologize to Mr. Christensen, and I do so, but 

I should apologize to this committee. I feel that Mr. Christensen has completely- 
j misunderstood my attitude towards him. I felt it was necessary to keep 
order in a hearing that was intended to be an orderly hearing, and the most 

difficult person in the room with respect to orderly presentation was, I felt, 

the witness himself. He perhaps had the best intentions in the world but he 
_ was, nevertheless, not one who presented on orderly picture. I certainly did not 
3 intend to be abusive to him and, moreover, I am confident that any fair person 
' reading the record will not conclude that I was abusive. However, lest it be 

thought that I was, and lest he continue to think that I was abusive, IT must 
: apologize to this committee, all the while maintaining that whatever he thinks, 
q I was certainly not abusive. I have nothing more to say in a personal way 
; about that wire but is there any action you desire to take with reference to it? 


bay 


Mr. Fiemine: I noticed that Mr. Christensen is asking a hearing tomorrow 
afternoon from 4 o’clock until 6. Was there anything said to him last week 
— to give him an impression that this further information was to be received 
or to be given on Tuesday? 


| The Vice-CuHairMAn: Was there any intimation given him last week that 
he should get it and be ready to present it by Tuesday? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes. - 


The Vice-Cuamman: There was no intimation that I know of and the 
record discloses no intimation. There was nothing said to him by myself. 


7 Mr. Irvine: I did get the impression in the committee that he thought 
_ that he was coming back, and we gave him no Cra understanding but that 
t he was coming back. 


Mr. Homutu: It was more a question of fs he had the information. 


: The Vice-CuairmMaNn: I think it was made pretty clear to Mr, Christensen 

that it would be desirable to have him back when further information had 
_ been made ready by himself and likewise when it seemed to be an appropriate 
' time to take up again that branch of the inquiry. My initial conversation 
with him was to the effect that he was coming in for Tuesday and probably 
ft Wednesday.’ He was to be followed by the bread people and he told me his 
_ difficulty, a very natural one, about getting ready his information. I told 
him then that, in my opinion, and I could only talk at that time according 
to my own opinion, it would not be possible to conclude his part of the inquiry 
_at that time. I used the expression to him over the telephone, when he was 
speaking to me from Toronto, that what was being held was of necessity a 
preliminary canter and although I am sure he understood at that time, his 
memory of it slipped afterwards. 


a Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think we will have to deal with this in 
a “manner best suited to serve the needs of our investigation without regard 
to the personalities concerned. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

t Mr. MacInnis: He was rather difficult. I suggest that the matter be referred 
gto the steering committee with the recommendation that they try to find a 


. Jamieson’s evidence can be given to the committee. 
Mr. Jounston: I would second that. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: And I suppose that reply should go to him today. In his 
wire he asks for a reply and he apparently is counting on coming down here 
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with his colleagues tomorrow so some intimation should go to him today as to 
when the committee might be expected to hear his further evidence. 

Mr. MacInnis: The steering committee should, in my opinion, meet as 
quickly as possible and let him know. 

Mr. Fiemine: If this committee were to adjourn at ten minutes to one the 
steering committee could meet then. 

The VicE-CuHairMAN: It would be understood by this committee that the 
steering committee will give an answer along the lines of that motion directly 
after the morning session is concluded; is that right? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

The Vice-CHAirMAN: ‘The motion should be amended to that effect; that 
the steering committee would give the reply of this committee to Mr. 
Christensen as to when he could be heard. 

Mr. MacInnis: The steering committee would reply to that wire. 


The Vice-CHatrMAN: Yes, You have heard the motion, gentlemen; what — 


is your pleasure? 
Agreed. 


Now Mr. Fleming, as to the suggestion that the steering committee might | 


meet immediately following the rising of the main committee this morning, the 
main committee probably rising a few minutes early in order to carry that out, 
there are some other matters also, more or less formal matters, to come before 
the steering committee at such time. Would you say quarter to one. 


Some Hon. Memeerrs: Agreed. 


The Vich-CHarrRMAN: The steering committee will meet at quarter to one. — 


Now, we have Mr. Meech on the stand. 


® 


Mr. R. G. Meech, K.C., Vice-President of Loblaw Groceterias, recalled: | 


The Vicr-CHarrmMAan: Mr. Beaudry has indicated that he has two or 
three follow-up questions from Friday and Mr. Dyde tells me he has a number 
he would like to ask the witness. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Mr. Meech, on Friday we were going into the matter of your suppliers. 
You indicated that Canada Bread were supplying both what is indicated now 
as cottage loaves and the various Canada Bread lines. Would you tell me how 


long Loblaw’s have been purchasing their bread from Canada Bread Company? 


—A. Approximately twenty years. 


Q. How long have Loblaw’s been in operation?—A. Since 1921, as an incor- 


porated company. 


Q. During those twenty years has Loblaw’s made any effort toward—first — 
have you purchased from Canada Bread over the entire period of twenty — 


years?—A. Yes. 
Q. Are you in a position to tell me from whom you purchased in the first 


years of Loblaw’s operation—twenty years, that would take us back to 1928? 


Or, were you in the bread business in that time?—A. No, the chain did not 
carry bread at that time. 
Q. So, do I understand your answer to be that you have been purchasing — 
your bread from Canada Bread as the manufacturers from the first day vont 
started selling bread?—A. Yes, I would like that to be very clear. 

Q. Have you in the meantime, during those twenty years, done what 4 
pen term “shopping” to determine ‘whether you could purchase from any other 
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supplier at the prevailing price or at a like price to that quoted by Canada Bread. 
for similar quality?—A. All through the company’s growth competition has been 
it prime inspiration and if anybody could come to us and offer a loaf which was 
better, we would have bought it. So that I would say that our buyers were 
constantly making tests of our competitors’ breads. That is done even today, 
every week—the qualities—and if we find a bread which in the Opinion of our 
experts is better we would approach our baker with a view to seeing that our 
quality that we demanded was met. 
| Q. I do not think that answers my question exactly, Mr. Meech. I was not 
discussing quality as much as price. I will reword my question for you; during 
these twenty years that you have been purchasing bread from Canada Bread 
have you, or are there any efforts recalled to your mind of shopping around 
in order to obtain a similar quality of bread or to ascertain whether a similar 
quality of bread could be purchased from the supplier at a lower price?—A. I 
would say, yes. I would also add, the process was usually in the reverse, that the 
_bakers approached us continually to get our business. 
% Q. You mentioned your competitors some time ago, would you be good 
enough to give’ some names of people you consider as competitors? You are 
“speaking mostly of Toronto and the whole province of Ontario?—A. The 
province of Ontario. Niki 
% Q. Are you speaking of chain stores?—A. Chain stores. 
: Q. Would you be good enough to give us the names of some of these com- 
petitors?—A. Yes, there is Dominion Stores, A & P, Powers, Carroll’s Groceteria. 
Q. Is it within your knowledge as to whether or not any of these stores buy 
bread from Canada Bread?—A. I do not know. 
; Q. You do not know?—A. No. 


* 


By Mr. Merritt: 


- Q. Might I interject a question there; do they also buy bread, these stores? 
—A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Do Loblaw’s own any stock in Canada Bread?—A. None. 

Q. Directly or indirectly?—A. Neither directly nor indirectly. — 
‘ Q. Does Canada Bread own any stock in Loblaw’s, directly or indirectly? 
—A. None. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Are any of the directors of Loblaw’s also directors of Canada Bread? 
—A. No, none. Up to a year ago we had one of our directors sitting on the 
‘board of Canada Bread Company, the late Mr. Shiels. It was a personal 
arrangement with Mr. Shiels who happened to be acquainted with one other 
person on the board who had been put in the position of president and he went 
on just as an adviser to him; but when Mr. Shiels died the company decided as 
a matter of policy not to have any representation on the boards of people with 
whom we deal. ; 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Have you any idea—and this is my last question—as to the daily 
quantity of bread that might be left unsold from the Canada Bread purchase 
daily?—A. I would say, Mr. Beaudry, that is a matter of spot checkup by our 
‘Supervisors and managers, I would say that the quantity would be very negligible; 
In fact, the complaints from customers would indicate that we do not carry a 
‘sufficient quantity to assure the final customer being able to get a loaf of bread. 
¥ 
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Q. Would those complaints apply to all types of bread you sell or more 
specifically to one or another type?—A. All types. 

Q. All types?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, it would apply to the cottage loaf and the other brands, 
or the Canada Bread brands?—A. I beg your pardon. I did not quite hear that. 

Q. I said that likely would apply to the cottage loaves as well as to the 
loaves sold under the Canada Bread brand trademark?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. I asked that because I think earlier—I will ask Mr. Chairman for some-— 
one to look back over the record and find it—I think you did say at one time—_ 
I am speaking from my notes—that you supplied the demand up to the full” 
limit of the demand?—A. As we could calculate it. 4 

The Vicu-CHaArrMAN: I have to leave for a moment, ae I would 
ask Mr. Johnston to take the chair. : 


Mr. JoHNSTON assumes the chair. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. You say, up to the limit of your capacity to estimate the demand at 
a particular time?—A. Yes, that changes. f 
Q. I do not like to quibble with you, but 1t seemed to me that your answer 
was not as limited or restricted as that. Mr. Chairman, with leave of the 
committee, I suggest that somebody else carry on. This is my last question. 
I am trying to find my reference and I would like to return to it as soon as I 
have found it. i 
The Actinc CHaAinMAN: Are there any further questions? 
The Wrirness: I might mention, Mr. Beaudry, that since the large ad 
appeared in the newsprint there has been a slight increase in the demand for that 
10-cent loaf; although I do not think it was ‘based on any personal qualifications - 


as to selection. is 
By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Have you the figures that we asked for?—A. I explained to your counsel 
that we made every effort to get those figures but we found it to be a tremend-_ 
ous undertaking. We have put the horses in motion and our accounting depart- 
ment are working it out now and we will have that information for you, but 
we have found it “inapossible to get it in such a short space of time. 

Q. I wanted the average percentages.—A. It is the average that means SO 
much because we have to check through each line of a commodity and there are _ 
so many different lines in one commodity—for instance, we have. 70 lines of 
peas at various mark-ups. ee | 

Q. I am thinking of Exhibit 19.—A. Yes. : 

Q. I asked you what was the average per cent?—A. I thought I gave yous 4 
that, Mr. Lesage. ee 

Q. You did not give me that, you gave me the average for January 27, 1948, 
and I asked you for the other column ?—A. Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. We 
are preparing that statement. 

Q. It is not ready yet?—A. No. 


Si 
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A 

Q. When will it be ready?—A. It should be ready this week. - | 

Q. It will not be ready today before we adjourn?—A. I doubt it. | 
The Actinc Cuarrman: I understand that Mr. Dyde has some ane ns | 

he would like to address to the witness. is ‘a 
By Mr. Dyde: | a 

Q. Mr, Meech, would you keep Exhibit 19 before you ae a moment or 


two and would you refer to the line which is called, cost price per loaf; at th 
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end of it there, and under the Canada Bread brand. Now, is that price, the cost 

price, is that the price delivered. to each of your retail stores in Toronto and 

_ Ottawa or is'it to the warehouse?—A. It is to the stores. 

Q. To the retail stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, also with reference to Exhibit 19, you have given us the selling 

_ price per loaf, and I wanted to ask you one short question with regard to. that; 
_ do you know if that is the same price at which bread is being sold from the 

wagon?—A. I believe it 1s; that is, we are referring to Canada Bread? 

@. Yes?—A. Yes, I believe that is. 

Q. That would not apply, of course, to cottage brand?—A. No. 

] Q. Does that Canada Bread, the Canada Bread loaves, go to your stores 
with a wrapper which bears the price at which it is to be sold?—A. No. 

Q. There is no price on it, no mark-up on it, in any way?—A. None. 

: Q. You have given a figure of 17-9 per cent as the over-all average at 

1 January 27. Is that figure after allowance for loss? There is loss in the sale 
of bread, I assume?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that figure allow for that loss?—A. No, that would not allow for 
that. 
" Q. Have you any figure, or can you give a figure which does allow for loss? 
I do not mean now.—A. We could supply that. 

q Q. Will you supply it?—-A. We will. 

Mr. Braupry: Is this the loss Mr. Meech referred to as negligible earlier 
this morning?’ | 
| Mr. Dype: I think he said it was small. 

_ Mr. Fiemina: He said the wastage was small. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
; @. Mr. Meech, I think you have a copy of Friday’s evidence. Would you 
be good enough to turn to page 365. You will note ten or twelve lines down 
_ from the top of the page I asked this question: 

; Q. Now, turning again to exhibit 19, Mr. Meech, and to the items 
under Canada Bread; I notice that at the first of September there was a 
margin of 2-55 cents, and that on January 27 in Toronto there was a 
margin of 3-65 cents. Will you please explain to the committee why that 
a margin has increased? 

Your answer was: 

“The reason for that difference is that our costs have increased—” 

‘Then you go on to say a_ little lower down: 

“—to us, by reason of the baker being forced to pay more for his 
ingredients and supplies.” 

Mr. Meech, what I really wanted to say to you this morning was I thought 

that answer was not quite an answer to the question I had asked. You will see 

from that I am asking why the margin of 2-55 cents increased to 3-65 cents. 

1 wonder if you would look at your answer there and now answer that question 

for me? You follow what I mean, do you not? I think your answer there was 

‘Teferring to the cost of the bread to you whereas I was asking you about the 

increase in the margin——A. The increase in the margin is from 25-5 to 26, which 

we do not think is— 

Mr. Fiemine: Per cent. 

The Wirness: Per cent, which we do not think is out of line. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


_ Q. You are speaking of per cent but I am asking you about actual costs. 
‘he reason I do it, Mr. Meech, quite frankly is that the person who buys bread 


is interested in the price rather than the percentage, I think, and I was wonder- — 
ing if you would explain to the committee why you felt it necessary to increase — 
the 2-55 cents to 3-65 cents——A. I would think really the reason controlling that — 
_ factor is that that type of bread commands throughout the trade that price. In — 
the grocery business prices are often very much influenced by what other people — 
sell the same commodity for and when we find that this popular loaf with a — 
wide distribution is being marketed by others, being sold from bakers’ — 
wagons at that figure, we do not believe it would be good business to take less © 
than what that price offers, particularly when the mark-up is in line with our — 
own mark-ups generally. 

~ Q. You must not let me put words into your mouth, Mr. Meech, but are — 
you saying to the committee that you are selling at that increased margin 
because everybody else is doing it?—-A. I would not like to say that we tie in — 
our policy with what.every other person does. In an instance of this nature it 
may appear to be that way. We exercise strict independence over our selling — 
prices at all times, but we are very cautious in changing prices that seem to have 
uniformity. 

Q. Have you exhausted yourself on the reason for there being this increase 
in the cents?—A. Yes, I have. There could be no other factor which could be 
deduced by inference such as, is there any understanding between the supplier 
and ourselves to have that price established? I say emphatically not, emphati-— 
eally not. t. 

Q. I will help you perhaps just a little further. I thought you might say 
to me, and again I do not want to put words in your mouth, your costs had 
increased, your own costs? That is not so, is it?—A,. The general costs of | 
operation have. 

Q. Is that a factor for any increase in the cents? You say no?—A. Not in 
this particular item. 

Q. Not in this particular item. The chairman reminds me you said the 
other day that bread constitutes -82 per cent— —A. Of total sales. 

Q. So in view of the fact bread is that comparatively small item in your 
total sales you say that your increased costs, if there are any such, have no 
effect whatever on the comparative margin in cents between last September 
and January? If that is so— 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: What is the answer? 

The Wrrness: I would like you to repeat the question. 

Reporter reads: 

So in view of the fact bread is that comparatively small item in your — 
total sales you say that your increased costs, if there are any such, have 
no effect whatever on the comparative margin in cents between last 
September and January? 


The Wrrness: I am not certain whether Mr. Dyde is referring to over-all — 
costs of operation or the specific case of the Canada Bread loaf which sold at — 
September 1, and sold at January 27. Our costs did increase, and that is whl 
there was that change in price. 
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By Mr. Dyde: e 

Q. Now, let us be specific. Your over-all costs increased? Is that what 

you are saying now?—A. Oh yes. 4 
Q. But the cost of handling bread did not increase; is that correct?— 

A. It would in a general way. If we sell more bread there i is more space, more 

clerks, and there is a refinement of increase in cost that would be noticeable. } 

Q. But if you sell more bread you have got more volume, have you not?— 7 | 

A. Yes. _ 
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Q. Which is a compensating factor?—A. Quite. 
7 __Q. I should like to be exact on the Canada Bread loaf itself, Mr. Meech, 
if you do not mind, and I want you to be quite specific as to the reason for 
this increase in the margin as between September and J anuary. Are we to say 
_ that is because the cost of handling Canada Bread loaves has increased in that 
_ period? Do you want that said?—A. I want it said partly that that unques- 
_ tionably is a factor. The cost was 7:45 on the first of September, and at the 
27th of January the cost was 10°35. ; 
. Q. I think you are mistaking me because I can see from the table there has 
_ been an additional cost to you of the loaf of bread, but I am referring now to 
_ costs of handling by yourself because that is what has to be included in this 
margin. You see I thought you told me at first this morning that everybody 
else is selling at a certain price and, without there being agreement, that was the 
governing factor. If there is some other factor in it would you please let the 
— committee know.—A. I know of no other factor. 
Q. No other factor than that it is the going price?—A. Than that the 
_ price which bread is being sold for is a reasonable price in regard to our mark-up 
_ and dollar cent profit, and therefore we would not challenge that price. 
4 Q. I would not argue with you about the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
hess. I was endeavouring simply to reach what your mind is on the reason 
for this increase in the margin. Have you anything further to say with regard 
_ to the reason for that increase?—A. No, I have not. 


* 


A By Mr. Cleaver: 

a Q. I have a question I should like to ask if I may. In January of 1948 

_your firm was content to sell Cottage brand loaves at a mark-up of 1 cent per 
loaf. Is that right?—A. That is right. 
| Q. Now, the Canada Bread loaf is a loaf practically the same size and 
_ the same weight, is it not?—A. Yes.’ . 

Q. When you are selling a loaf of Canada bread it would not cost you any 
more to handle that than a loaf of the Cottage bread?—A. No. 

Q. And with respect to Canada bread you are making a mark-up of 3°65 
cents, over 350 per cent more than for handling Cottage bread?—A. That is 
— right. . 
9 Q. Have you any fear that if you do not maintain a resale price of 14 cents 
_ with respect to the Canada Bread loaf that your supply would be cut off?— 
_A. Definitely not because if they cut the supply off we would make it ourselves. 

Q. If other retailers of Canada Bread loaves cut the price 1 cent or 2 cents 
_ would you also cut it?—A. We would have to meet competition. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. You say you would make it yourselves. Does that mean you would 
go into the bread baking business?—A. Or arrange for somebody to bake for us. 
We would have to have a competitive commodity to sell. If there was on the 
market a commodity which the consumer demanded, presumably such as the 

10 cent loaf, we could not afford not to have that commodity for sale. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. I think you misunderstood my question. In that question I was referring 
_ to the Canada Bread loaf. If your supply of this loaf which you are retailing 
at 14 cents was cut off, what would you do then?—A. We would seek out 
another supplier to give us— 
> Q. Who would supply you with a 14 cent Joaf?—A. Yes, there is a very 
positive demand, as witness the 30 per cent of our sales, for this type of loaf. 
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Q. What percentage of your bread sales?—A. 30 per cent. 

Q. What difference is there in quality between the two loaves?—A. I got out 
upon a dangerous limb on that, Mr. Cleaver. I am no expert. I was quoted as 
saying I had a preference. I am not a bread eater, so I had better leave that 
for a baker. 

Q. Do you know the difference in quality?—-A. I do not. 

Q. I notice the schedule shows a difference in cost to you of 2-35 cents 
between the cottage loaf and the Canada Bread loaf?—A. No, I do not know 
the difference. 

Q. Pardon?—A. I do not know the difference except what we pay for it. 

Q. You do pay 2:35— 

Mr. Dyps? 1-35. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. You do pay 1-35 cents more for Canada bread than you do for the 
Cottage loaf?—A. Yes. 
Q. You do not know the reason for the diffe nsnear ont No. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Do you have experts continually investigating the quality of the bread?— 
A. From the point of view of taste and marketability, not from the standard of 
analysis and finding out all the qualifications of each brand. We do not go 
into that feature of it. 
Q. I thought you said a moment ago you had buyers seanely examining 
the quality every day?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would you not be in a position then to know or at least your experts — 


would know the difference between the quality of the Canada Bread loaf and the 
Cottage loaf?—A. Yes, as purchasers, not as chemists or bakers. They go out 
and buy two or three loaves, cut them up and some flake easily, leave a lot of 
wastage on the board. Others have a nice conformity and appearance, no air 
bubbles; all those are factors which we are conscious, over the years, the house- 
wife looks into just as much as taste. These are the factors we check up on in 
our own daily check-ups. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I have finally found my reference. I am coming back 
to this question of supply and demand, Mr. Meech. I am referring to pages 
357, 365 of the minutes and to the earlier question I asked this morning. You 


stated that, at times, the consumer-buyer complained that you did not carry — 


a sufficient supply to fill all his needs. I am referring you to page 357 of the. 
record. 

Q. And without at the minute going into the difference in price, are 
you in any way limited by the suppliers of the lower priced brands in the 
amount that is supplied to Loblaw’s?—A. No, we are not. It is purely 
a question of our demand and their supply. 

Q. And do you in any way limit your buying to the lower priced 
brands?—A. No, we seek to get as much as our market can meet. 


Then, on the same subject page 365 of the record, I find this: the previous 
question was as to whether you had a contract or not and your answer was that 
you had not. el 
Q. You have, I suppose, day-to-day orders; that is what I want to 

bring out, whether you have anything else in addition to the day-to-day — 


orders to Canada Bread ‘for bread?—A. That is right, based on our daily | 


wants, 
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Those answers to the previous questions do not seem to be very clear, in the 
ight of your statement this morning that some of your consumer-buyers com- 
lain they cannot get enough of the brands you display?—A. I am afraid you 
re over emphasizing the complaint of that nature. We leave pretty well to 
our store managers the estimate of their requirements. We have 115 store 
anagers. Some of them like to be good operators, to be cautious in their 
estimates. We might hear occasional complaints. Any complaints we hear we 
follow up. We might hear occasional complaints that, in this store, they are not 
able to get bread at such and such an hour, but that is corrected the next week. 
- Q. I am not going to labour the point, it is only one which you brought up 
yourself this morning?—A. Yes. 

: Q. This morning you said in answer to Mr. Dyde that all brands or all 
pypes of loaves under discussion, both Cottage loaves and Canada Bread loaves 
were delivered to each individual store by the bakers; that is what I understood 
your answer to’ be?—A. Yes. 

Q. Page 356 of the record shows this, and perhaps it should be corrected 


for the sake of accuracy. The first question at the top of page 356 reads as 
ollows: 


Before coming to that, I wonder if you would complete a few pre- 
liminary remarks. You have spoken about your retail store method. You 
"i also have wholesale facilities or warehouse facilities, I suppose?—A. Yes, 

. we operate a warehouse where we buy from the primary producer or the 
i manufacturer, and we assemble those commodities in our warehouse 
f and make distribution to our stores through our own trucking operation. 
i It is a complete unit of purchase and service to the ultimate user. 

A. I am afraid that is a very complete condensation of the operations. There 
are exceptions on many items. 

__ Q. I think it should be recorded that there are exceptions?—A. I was trying 
to be very brief in summarizing what is the underlying principle of our operation. 
~ Q. In the last question on page 373, we were discussing possible reasons for 
the higher cost price of the Canada Bread loaf as against the Cottage loaf. I 
think you will find this answer—I do not know whether I should repeat the 
question or series of questions, but actually part of your explanation as to this 
possible difference in cost to you was as follows: 


You must take into consideration that the Canada Bread Company 
have to advertise their brands in competition with others, We do not 
A have to advertise our bread. We put it on our shelf. 


Are you making the statement that, at no time, do you advertise the 10 cent 
loaf?—A. No, I am not. ; 

_ Q. So that this answer should be qualified?—A. I said there, “We do not 
have to advertise”. . : i 

_ Q. I know, but if you are bringing in the question of advertising as one of 
the elements in increased costs in the case of Canada Bread, I think if you do 
advertise at times, even if only infrequently— —A. Very infrequently, I would 
say, Mr. Beaudry. ; 

- Q. What would you call, “infrequent”, in terms of time?—A. Yes, I am 
afraid we have to correct that statement. We do advertise the Cottage loaf. 

z.! Q. Therefore, advertising would not necessarily be or establish a difference 
in cost between the Cottage loaf and the Canada Bread loaf?—A. Not to the 
same extent. 


Pi By Mr. Cleaver: . 
__Q. I understood you, Mr. Meech, to suggest you did advertise the Cottage 


loaf rather extensively, but do you also advertise the Canada Bread loaf?—A. 
Yes, but infrequently; I could use the word there. 
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Q. So that your selling costs, so far as advertising is concerned, would be 
greater on the Cottage loaf than on the Canada Bread loaf, as to advertising ?— 
A. If you take advertising as strictly limited to newspaper advertising. 

Q. What other type of advertising do you do as to bread?—A. We have 
window bills, floor cards and special displays. 

Q. Then, as to window cards, floor cards and special displays, would you tell 
the committee as to whether you advertise the Cottage loaf or Canada Bread 
loaf most extensively ?—A. I would say the Cottage. 

Q. So, when I suggested to you a moment ago your selling costs as to 
advertising were higher with respect to the Cottage loaf than to the Canada 
Bread loaf, my suggestion was a correct one?—A. Yes, it could be. : 

Mr. Ciraver: Was it the intention to ask Mr. Meech any further questions © 
in regard to the mark-up on citrus fruits or should that be left until another day? 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: We are just dealing with the bread aspect: today. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. I wonder whether you could agree that there has been considerable good 
advertising given to the 10-cent loaf by the committee hearing?—A. I am afraid 
it has worked out that way. 

Q. Your stores, you think, will be short this afternoon?—A.\ I am afraid we 
will have to increase our estimates, 

Mr. Beaupry: I would say you are getting the advertising a a minimum of 
cost. . 

The Vicr-Cuairman: I think Mr. Fleming has been waiting to ask some 

questions and Mr. Irvine, also. 


By Mr. Fleming: ; i 

Q. Mr. Meech, the information you have given to the committee is based on 
operations confined to the province of Ontario?—A. Yes. 

Q. Loblaw Groceterias Limited does not operate in any other province?— 
A. No. 

Q. The so-called American Loblaw Company, as I understand it, has no 
connection at all with the Ontario COmIpANY tee None whatever. We are not 
shareholders. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: You might follow that up and tell us how it comm 
about that the firm has the same name? 

Mr. Lesace: Whenever conversation is taking place at that end of the table 
we cannot hear anything. 

The Vick-CHairMANn: Sorry, the only question at the moment was to show 
that there was no connection between the American and Canadian Loblaw 
companies. JI had only asked if there was some explanation which might be 
given, in case the witness can do so. How does it happen there are the two names 
like that? 

Mr. Lesace: My remark did not apply especially to the chairman; it applied 
also, with respect, to Mr. Fleming. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: We are all probably oo of dropping our voices 
improperly. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. The chairman has raised the question, Mr. Meech, and probably you can | 
clear that up?—A. Yes. The American company was incorporated by the. 
founders of the Canadian company. At that time the thought was it would be i 
and remain a wholly owned subsidiary but, with the changes in times and types 
of operation, it became evident that the Canadian Loney should be an enti 
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of its own. Therefore, the directors of the Canadian company sold out all the 
interests which the company owned in the American company. It is just a 
; question of policy rather than any other factor. 
4 Q. Do I understand that the operations of the two companies from that 
_ time forward have been entirely independent ?—A. Entirely independent, 
‘ . Exhibit 19 indicates, first with respect to the Cottage brand, a substan- 
_tial increase in the cost to you occurring between September 18 and September 
24 last and, in the case of Canada Bread loaves, a substantial increase in the 
cost to you between September 1 and September 18. How do you account for 
that increase in cost to you2—A. You mean why they do not balance off on the 
same dates? 
(. In either case, what is the reason for the increase?—A. The reason given 

_to us by our supplier was that the subsidy was off flour and that would represent 
the real reason. 

@. Removal of the subsidy on flour was the reason given to you by your 
‘suppliers, the Canada Bread Company. In the one case the increase took 
effect in the week between September 18 and 24, that is the case of the Cottage 
brand, and in the case of the Canada Bread loaves, the increase occurred between 
September 1 and September 18. Is there any significance to that at all?—A. No, 
there is no significance in that. We held our 7-50 price, two for 15, as long as we 
could, and when our costs were actually raised at that time, the 24th of 
September, we had then to increase the price. 

_ Q..The reason given to you by the Canada Bread Company was the same 
‘dm the case of both loaves?—A. Yes, in each case. 

~ Mr. Dypr: May I interject one question? When you made this table up 
2 understand—and correct me if I am wrong—the dates at the top are the dates 
when the change took place. It was not between those dates but it was on those 
dates that the change took place? 


The Wirness: That is right. 


Fd By Mr. Fleming: 
QQ. The increase to you of the Cottage brand loaf occurred on September 24? 
—A. Yes. 7 
_ Q. The cost of the Canada Bread loaf increased on September 18?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Six days apart?—A. Yes. 
@. Then we have already seen in another exhibit over a period of some 
years there has been an increase. It is table 1 of exhibit 19. There has been, 
since 1939, an increase in the per capita consumption of bread in Canada, rising 
steadily from 88-3 pounds in 1939 up to 106-6 pounds in 1945. We have no 
figures beyond that date. What has been the course of your gross sales measured 
not in dollars but in terms of the number of loaves in that period?—A. A very 
steady increase. eta 
Q. A very steady increase. Now has the tendency to increase survived. 
the increase in prices which occurred last September?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Has that increase in price had any perceptible effect on the quantity of 
bread you have been selling, measured in the terms of the number of loaves and 
not in dollars and cents?—A. I would say no. 
_  Q. Have you exact figures?7—A. I have not any figures. You have to 
balance that factor with the effect of the 10-cent loaf being maintained which has 
certainly increased our volume of bread business? Is that what you are ~ 
getting at? : ‘ 

_ Q. I will come back to that but first I want to get at this point. The sales 
of bread, measured in terms of the number of loaves have not decreased as a 
Pi of the increase in the price to the consumer last September?—A. That is 
right. ; 
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Q. Has there been any checking of the rate of increase in your sales? 
—A. We have not the figures here but we follow that closely. I have no figures 
to give you specifically what the rate of increase would be. 

Q. You could probably give us those figures?—A. Yes. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
Q. Do you desire to have those supplied? 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, I would like to get the figures as to the volume of 
turn-over in terms of the number of loaves? 
The Vick-CHAIRMAN: You can make that information available? 
The Witness: Yes. 


The Vick-CHAirMAN: I just wanted to be sure that Mr. Fleming’s request 
was understood. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Are you in a position to say what prices are charged for those loaves by 
the independent retailers who may be handling them in the same community? 
—A. No, I am not. 3 

Q. In any event, I think you have made it clear that you set the price of 
your loaf and it is not a matter of any agreement with the Canada Bread Co.?— 
A. Definitely it is not. 

Mr. Dyper: It is not? 

The Wrrness: Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Meech a question arising out 
of his answer to a question put by Mr. Dyde. With respect to the increase in 
the margin on Canada Bread loaves from 2-55 to 3-15 and 3-64, and ultimately 
to 3-65, I understood you to say, sir, that this increase in the margin had been 
caused by some increase in your cost or overhead, and it seems to me to be 
rather a large increase on one commodity, namely bread. An increase from 
2°55 to 3-15 in a day seems large. A similar increase on all commodities sold 
would be a very large increase would it not?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What actually took place on that day? What actually took place on 
the 1st of November which jumped your costs so greatly as to warrant an 
increase in the margin to that extent?—A. Do you mean on November 1 or 
September 24 or September 18? 

Q. In your’ first column, September 1, 1947, you show that you had a 
margin. of 2-55?—A. Yes. | 

Q. On September 18 it was 3-15. Now on that day, I presume, a change 
took place from 2°55 to 3-15?—A. Yes. You will notice, Mr. Irvine, that our, 
dollar profit is 3-15 and the mark-up was 24:23, actually less than what we 
were making when we were selling bread at 10 cents. The only explanation 
of that increase in costs to us, as we said previously, was that the subsidy on 
flour was withdrawn and the bakers were then left to set a price which we 
would have to pay. a 

Q. Then do I understand you to say the high cost, in your opinion, or the 
increased price of bread at that date was the result of the removal of the subsidy? | 
—A. That is what we believe to be the cause. i 


Q. Do Loblaw’s sustain a loss on Cottage brand loaves which they sell 
for 10 cents?—A. That is very difficult to answer because of the reason that’ 
ostensibly there is a profit, but we could not stay in business and operate on ? 


10 per cent mark-up such as that would provide. 


loss. 
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_ Q. Would it be fair to say then the Cottage brand loaf is being used as a 
ss leader?—A. Oh no, No, it is due to the fact that there is this loaf in 

competition, and in demand, and that demand has to be met. It is not sold as 
a loss leader. 

__ . Well I wish you could make that point clear. It seems to me that if it 

is not being sold at'a loss then it would appear that you ought to be able to 

sell other bread at a similar price. If it is being sold for something less than 

4 reasonable profit I suggest that it would be a loss leader 
© The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Just to clear that, Mr. Irvine, are you using the 
expression “sold at a loss”, and also the expression “sold at less than a 

reasonable profit”, as being the same thing? 

Mr. Irvine: No. 

t The Vick-CHairMANn: Well, you did mix the two of them in that question 

and I only wondered if you meant those terms should be considered as identical? 

Mr. Irvine: No. I was thinking that there might be a small margin of 

profit on the 10-cent loaf and still selling it at 10 cents it might be regarded 

as a loss leader. 

u _ The Vice-CHamman: Some people would say that if a thing is selling at 

less than a reasonable profit then that is the same as selling at a loss? 

_ Mr. Irvine: That is my point. 

- The Vicu-Cuarrman: That is what I was asking you. You said these 

expressions were intended by you to be synonymous to what you described as 

a loss leader, meaning something which is being sold at less than a reasonable 

profit; it does not have to be sold at a loss to come to that category as you used 

the term. 

__ Mr. Irvine: I am not sure about what a reasonable profit is, but suppose 

ve say less than the average profit made on the other goods. 

_ The Vicz-Cuarrman: All right. I was not introducing the word. I was 

mly using it. 

_ Mr. Homuru: That is a loss leader? 


_ The Vicz-Cuarman: It is, if you want to call it a loss leader. All I am 
nterested in doing is in fixing terms. 
' Mr. Homuru: We know the definition of a loss leader. Anything sold 
t a profit certainly is not a loss leader. 


| The Vicr-CrarrMan: Well, that is Mr. Irvine’s use of the term. As long as 
he committee understand it there is no longer any objection. 


_ Mr. Irvine: And it would be a loss leader if by selling it at a little higher 
made more profit, or he might even sell it for less than the price at which 
ie sells it now. 

| Mr. Fremine: Not so fast ; that is a different principle. 

_ The Vicu-Cuarrman: The sole purpose of my interruption was to make 
are as to the use of the term. You have established that now, so go ahead. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


20). Well, I would like the witness to make that a little more clear. He says 
lat he would not say they are selling actually at a loss, that there probably 
| @ very small margin of profit on the 10-cent loaf; if I understand his answer 
brrectly?—A. Mr. Chairman, I did say that we aré selling the cottage loaf at 
ot what we regard as a reasonable profit which we should get for that bread, 
ad as we discussed last Friday, it is the force of competition which controls 
|at price, not our method of operation. 
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Q. Well, would it not be possible to get exactly what your oe is on that 
loaf ?—A. There is a margin of 10 per cent. ; 

Q. Yes, there is a margin of 10 per cent, but I suppose you would nog 
say there is a 10 per cent profit?—A. Oh, no. 


The Vicu-CuarrMan: You mean that all the other business costs are Ae 
included and you would have to estimate it’s share of these over- -all costs? 


~The Wirness: Yes. 
Mr. Irvine: I presume business practice would demand that? 


The Vicn-CHairMAN: Yes. This would only represent about -5 of your 
total business, would it not? | 


The Witness: Yes. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: °82 1 think you said was the bread total. 

“Mr. Cumaver: -24 per cent of 30 per cent would be -85 per cent. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: . -82 per cent. 

The Wirness: -82 per cent is right. 

The Vick-CHairMAN: And this 53 per cent of that— 

Mr. Cunaver: I understood the witness a few moments ago to say that 
the cottage loaf amounted to 30 per cent. 

Mr. Lesace: No. 

The Vice-CuairmMan: All right, go ahead. . 

“Mr. Irvine: I was just attempting to get some estimate now or later of 
the actual profit made on these two classes of bread to see if it would not be 
possible to sell the Canada loaf at the same price as the other. 

Mr. Fremine: You mean, the net profit? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Including the cost of selling, and so on? 

Mr. Irvine: Then, let us have that. 

Mr. Fremine: Could a question be asked of Mr. Meech if, in their cost 
accounting branch, they have that figure isolated? 

The Witness: No, we haven’t got that figure isolated. Our over-all gross 
profit, as we advised you, is 17-75, which enables us to conduct our business t0 
pay our expenses and leave a small percentage of profit. 


By The Vice-Chairman: 
Q. That is before or after taxes?—A. That is after taxes. 
Q. 17°75 per cent?—A. 17 is the gross. 
Q. That must be before taxes?—A. That is gross, that is before expenses. 
Q. That does not devolve to the shareholders?—A. I am pleased you sea 
that point. When we speak of a gross precentage of 17-75, that does not mean 
that that is what the company makes. It has to earn that to pay its way. 


» By Mr: Cleaver: 

Q. What about net profit?—A. To pay its way, then— 

-Q. What would be the net profit content of that, Mr. Meech?—A. In our 
last statement, Mr. Cleaver, it worked out ot 2: 272 per cent, that is all we 
had left of that 1%" 75, | 

Q. So that if we take the 2: 27 from the 17-75 we have 14°48 as your cost 
4 operating, and if your selling product 10 per cent it would look like 15° Ae 
ess— 

Mr. Homutu: Oh, well now you could not figure it that way. 

Mr. Cieaver: Let, the witness answer that. 
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The Vice-Cuarrman: I rather think that is a little too rough and ready 
cost accounting. 

: Mr. Cimaver: I think the witness is more competent to answer that than 
we are. 

4 The Vice-Cuatrman: Just a moment. If the witness wanted to answer 
that question, of course, there would be no objection. My own thought is that 
it is a little bit too rough and ready cost accounting. 

Mr. CiEaver: I was anticipating that the witness might come back and 
say; well on certain types of merchandise such as fresh fruits our operating 
costs are much higher than on a quick moving line such as bread; and I wanted 
the witnesses’ answer, if I may have it. 

* The Vice-CHarrman: I think we have given Mr. Irvine enough interrupt- 
jon arising out of my examination into what appeared to me to be a confusion 
of terms as they were being used. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Meech— 


Mr. Freminc: May I just clear this up, this, again, is just a matter of 
terms. This expression about the 17-75 per cent brought up by someone a 
moment ago, referred to as gross profit, I did not understand that that was the 
gross profit. I thought that was the margin on the selling price, over the price 
‘that the Loblaw company is paying. 

, ia Vice-CHairMAN: Mr. Meech used that expression himself as gross 
profit. | 7 
Mr. Crzaver: Gross profit includes selling costs? 

Mr. Irvine: That is what you had in mind? 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


_ . Q. You would not care to answer the question put by Mr. Cleaver, would 
you?—A. No, I have not got that information, sir. 

_ Q. But your net profit on your entire business is 2-27 per cent; that is 
correct?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Your net profit is 2-27 per cent, and the amount of the 1 cent margin 
on a loaf which costs 9 cents would be pretty nearly as much profit as you 
make on the entire turnover for the year. 

Mr. Braunpry: If there is any margin of profit. 


Mr. Irvine: I am saying that the profit, if there is any, must be then on 
the margin of 1 cent on 9 cents—that would be a good margin. 

' The Wirness: Mr. Irvine, we do not conduct business on taking a single 
item and looking at the cent profit on it. We have to get the over-all picture. 
We are forced by competition to take what we think is an unreasonable mark-up 
on this Cottage brand. There are other types of commodities on which we can 
get a proper mark-up; and they go as high, as you have heard in the evidence, 
in fruits to 26 and 28 per cent. But when it boils down to the final figures we 
have an over-all in our case—of gross profit, not mark-up—a gross profit over 
all our business on all our commodities, over 2,000 items, of 17-75 per cent profit; 
and out of that we are permitted to keep only 2-27; the rest of it goes into costs 
of services, taxes and so on. So that to take an individual item of bread and say 


We are getting so much—merchants do not do their accounting in that way, they 
take the over-all picture. : 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. It is unfortunate then that we cannot get the actual picture on bread 
alone for that is the thing we are investigating. However, we will leave that for 
the moment. I think you said, Mr. Meech, on Friday last, that the 10-cent loaf 
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sold at the price indicated in Exhibit 19, to meet competition. What other com- 
panies sell bread at 10 cents, to your knowledge?—A. The A. & P. Company, 
Dominion Stores, Power Stores, to my knowledge. There may be others. 

Q. Do they obtain their supplies from the same firm that you do?—A. They 
do not. I could not say that definitely. I am not aware of the source of supply 
of the Dominion Stores or Power. I understand A. & P. has a bakery. 

Q. Do you know which business started selling the 10-cent loaf first? Was it 
Loblaw’s or some of the others you have mentioned?—A. I do not know. I 
think it would be highly controversial. 

Q. I think you said also that the Canada Bread loaf was the standard 
product sold by Canada Bread Company on a wide scale, and that one of the 
reasons they had to sell at 14 cents was because they had advertising costs made 
necessary by their endeavour to meet competition. Is the 14 cent price a 
standard price set by Canada Bread, or may Loblaw’s charge whatever price 
they choose for this bread? For example, could Loblaw’s sell Canada Bread at 
10 cents if they wish?—A. Yes, but then we would be selling below cost, and it 
would be against our policy to sell below cost, but as far as doing so we could. 

Q. That is what I wanted to make sure about. Do you know whether all 
Canada bread sold in the Toronto area is sold for 14 cents?—A. I do not know. 

Q. I think you did say— —A. I would expect it to be. 

(. —that the price was the same for bread sold from the wagons?—A. Yes, 
but I do not know what individual merchants would sell Canada Bread for. 

Q. In the agreement Loblaw’s has with Canada Bread is there anything 
stipulated with respect to the resale price of any brand of bread which Loblaw’s 
buy ?—A. We have no agreement with the Canada Bread Company. All they 
receive from us are orders, day-to-day orders. 

Q. I think you also said yesterday in justification somewhat of the increase 
in the price of bread, or the cost of bread to you that is charged by the bakers, 
that there was keen competition, and that some of it had to be spent in adver- 
tising. In this committee I believe we are working on the assumption. that 
increased competition reduces prices, but if what you say is true then it appears 
’ that competition itself increases prices instead of reducing them.—A. It should 
not. Competition has always been a factor in lowering prices. 

Q. You said yourself that part of these increased costs was justified by 
the amount spent in advertising, as an example, because of the keen competition. 
—A. I though you were generalizing and not referring to the specific inereage 
of the Canada bread. 

Q. I am referring to that.—A. Unquestionably their costs have increase 
so we have been told. We have no access to their costs. We have been told 
that owing to increased advertising, increased costs of ingredients, they have 
had to increase their cost to us. | 

Q. | am referring particularly to your own statement that owing to the 
keenness of competition more had to be expended in advertising, and thus you. 
justified in part the increase shown in exhibit 19. If that is true, if that is a a 
fair comment, then it is also fair to conclude that competition is one of the 
factors in increasing prices? i | 

The Vicn-CuHairMan: That is an inference of fact. | 

Mr. Irvine: Which we will deal with later. B 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: One is always entitled to draw such inferences of fact 
as he desires. | 

Mr. Irvine: There is no harm in getting a poke in there. : | 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Since you are using the language of pugilism what, 
about the other maxim, do not telegraph your blow. : 


Mr. Irvine: It all depends how blind you are. 
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. Mr. Braupry: I should like to point out that if we are going into that 

_ question a very pertinent question would be, has the cost of advertising 
Increased? If it has not, I do not see how it can have any bearing on the question, 

_ and to my knowledge it has not increased. 

f The Vice-CHarrMan: Are you giving evidence? 

‘J Mr. Braupry: I should like to. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 9 
5 Q. I want to ask a question. You have said there is no arrangement, no 
agreement, I think you said, with Canada Bread?—A. That is right. 
Q. You are selling their bread at 14 cents?_A. Yes. 

4 Q. I pose this to you. Suppose you cut that price to 13 cents what will be 
the reaction from Canada Bread, in your belief?—A. I do not know. We do 
_ know this, that in times like the present it is a dangerous policy for a company. 
like our own to go out and unsettle prices by reducing prices which are selling 
_ at normal mark-ups. It brings a chaotic state of affairs into existence and leads 
to abuses which bring about hardships to independent dealers in many cases, 
_who look upon such practices are purely momentary and not for any other 
exalted purpose. It would be something I would not like to conjecture an 
opinion as to what Canada Bread would say. We say it is not good business 
to do it. We say that selling Canada bread at that mark-up is a good, proper, 
sound mark-up for us to take, having regard to all the hazards which we 
_ encounter in our business. 
4 Q. You could not say that you have or have not any fear of an adverse 
Teaction from the supplier?—A. No, we have no fear. 
: Q. Or suspicion that he would react in some way in opposition to such a 
reduction by you?—A. He would think possibly it was unethical of us to sell 
below proper mark-ups. 
-  Q. But whatever would be the reason for maintaining it at 14 cents any 
reaction of the Canada Bread Company is not the reason?—A. No. 
Q. You say there is no agreement?—A. Definitely. 

Q. And there is not anything hidden in the way of a sort of under- 
standing?—A. None whatever. 
 Q. Clandestine or otherwise?—A. None whatever. 
: Q. You are a completely free agent?—A. Completely free agent, 
Q. As far as this supplier is concerned?—A, As far as this supplier. 
' _ Q. Do you know of any other agreements that do exist between suppliers 
and retailers like this?—A. I do not. 
_ Q. You have no personal knowledge?—A. No personal knowledge. 
__ Q. I think you have already said you do not know whether or not all others 
do maintain the 14 cent price. You were referring mostly to the small inde- 
pendent stores?—A. Yes. 
| Q. You just said you do not know about them?—A. Yes, I do not know 
about them. 
|. _Q. Did you say that you believed the general price was 14 cents?— 
A. I believe that to be the general price. 

Q. Excepting, I think, in Ottawa?—A, Yes. 
| Mr, Cinaver: You asked that I should not interrupt Mr. Irvine. 
The Vicr-CuHatrman: Yes, I think Mr, Cleaver has the right of way here. 

By Mr. Cleaver: ‘ 
Q. What other type of goods do you sell at a mark-up of 10 per cent or less? 
Mr. Lesace: We went over that on Friday. , 
Mr. Ciraver: Have you the volume? 
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.. The Vice-Cuarman: I drew to the attention of the committee there are just 
ten minutes remaining. : 
Mr. Cieaver: I may just put the question on the record to give the witness 
_ time during the lunch hour to ascertain the answer. My question, Mr. Meech, 
is as to what other commodities you sell at a mark-up of 10 per cent or less, and 
as to the volume those commodities would bear to your total volume of business? 


The Wirness: I have not got that information with me, Mr. Cleaver. If 
you like, since that falls in the category of a general request for information 
which has been made upon us and with which we are going to comply, may I 
furnish that information later. Naturally, butter is sold at less than 10 per cent 
and: has a large volume. 

Mr. Cieaver: In order to be perfectly fair, 1 do not mind telling you the 
reason I want the information. I understood, from reading your evidence, that 
as to perishable commodities you had to take a higher mark-up and on fruits and 
vegetables it often went up to 27 or 30 per cent. I wanted to know the percentage 
volume of these quick-moving commodities like bread as to which you take 
practically no losses. 

Mr. MacInnis: In reply to a question, I think perhaps ‘by yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Meech said that—perhaps I have not got his exact words—it 
would be unethical to sell below proper mark-ups. 2 

The Vicr-CHarrMAN: It was in answer to a question of mine referring to the 
14 cents being reduced to 13 cents. He said he thought that would be unethical on 
their part. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. How would a proper mark-up be arrived at and who decides it?—A. 
Well, you can check the business; you have your expenses to meet, as every 
business man knows. He sharpens his pencil accordingly. His mark-up on one 
item will be so much and on another item it will be something else. The over- 
all picture gives him his average. It is an old, old question, “How are prices 
set”? I have asked Mr. Cork, our chairman of the Board, who has had sixty 
years merchandising experience, “how are retail prices set”? He scratches his 
head and says he does not know. 

Q. I am not very much concerned about that, I want to find where this 
unethical part comes in?—A. The unethical part comes in, Mr. MacInnis, if 
companies or individuals go out and have price-cutting wars on this item and 
that item. It is going to make it very hard for business to be done on a basis 
that gives a profit to everybody. 

Q. I was wondering, though, in your business, if you can do business cheaper 
than another firm, is there anything unethical, and this would have to be in 
relation to someone else, is there anything unethical for you to cut your mark-up _ 
because you can do business cheaper or more economically?—A. When I men- 
tioned the uncthical feature, it was in relation to a specific item. We are always 
reducing our prices. We do not think of the ethics of it. We look at what we 
can afford to do. It is just that cutting prices will unsettle the commodity market 
that makes it dangerous. In other words, when you cut price for a motive other 
than a true motive, that is you are cutting price to reach out for expansion at 
the expense of someone else, then it becomes unethical. B' 

Q. How is this 14 cents a loaf for Canada Bread arrived at, ethically, if you | 
like? The question is, how was it arrived at; who set it and then said you had | 
come to an understanding that was the ethical price?—A.. It bears a relation to 
our mark-up, Mr. MacInnis. When we were selling the same loaf at 10 cents, | 
our mark-up was 25-5, so that now we are getting a mark-up of 26. a 

Q. You are talking in percentages?—A. Yes, of the mark-up. We are in) 
the same mark-up category as we were when we were selling it at 10 cents. a 


a 
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Q. The mark-up category then, I assume, was the ethical point. I wished 
to know why it would be unethical. So far as you are concerned, if you are 
not marking up your merchandise with regard to any other firm, how could any 


arrangements be unethical?—A. Well, for the reason— 


_ The Vick-Onarrman: Are you not just, after all, enquiring into the mean- 
ing of the term as he uses it? 


Mr. MacInnis: No, my enquiry is more than that. It seems to me, if 


_ something unethical enters in here, there must be some agreement as to what 


is ethical between the various retailers. 


., The Wirnzss: I know of no agreement between any dealers which is ethical 
It is a matter of the principle on which you conduct your business. 


Mr. Prnarp: This little discussion on ethics is all very interesting, but I 


should like to know where the public comes in on this, 


Mr. MacInnis: This is exactly where the public comes in; that is what I 


am concerned about. If Loblaw’s cannot reduce their prices, say on their 14 


as Oe 


cent loaf to 18 cents because it would be unethical to do so in their relations 
with other firms who may not do business as economically or as efficiently as 
Loblaw’s can do it, then there must be an understanding to maintain prices; 


_ that is where the public comes in. 


Mr. Braupry: That does not follow at all. 

Mr. MacInnis: You explain yourself, otherwise. 

Mr. Braupry: I will if you will permit me, very definitely. 

Mr. MacInnis: Just a minute, then. 

Mr. Braupry: May I submit an. explanation as Mr. MacInnis requests? 

Mr. MacInnis: I asked a question of the witness. 

The Vick-CHamrman: Could we have enough order so that the witness 
could answer? 
Mr. MacInnis: I was not disturbing the order. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: No, I know you were not. 
Mr. Braupry: I apologize for doing so. 
The Vice-Cuairman: Now, do you feel you can answer that question? 


The Witness: Yes, I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the 14 cent price gives us a 
mark-up of 26 per cent, and we were making a mark-up of 25-5 per cent when 
we sold it at 10 cents. Now, when, the price which seems to be the accepted 
price throughout the trade with all the independent dealers—I know of no others 
who will sell that bread at that price—and it conforms with our accustomed 


~ 


~ mark-up then we see no reason to interfere with that. The only part where 
_ ethics would come into it would be to try and steal the business away from the 


general community by so reducing the mark-up—and why would we reduce the 
mark-up when it is below a proper mark-up? We must have a motive. The 


motive would be ascribed to us at least, that we were trying to steal business 


which normally goes into the independent channels. We have to maintain a 
very high standard of policy in that regard. We will not allow ourselves to be 
accused of commiting practices which have, in effect, the elimination of the 
healthy competition which we get from the independent dealers in our various 


| neighbourhoods. 


Mr. Irvine: How can you say you have competition when you are not 


_ permitted to reduce the price of a commodity because other people have it at a 
certain price? If it is unethical to reduce the price by 1 cent per loaf in what 


sense is there competition in the price of that loaf? That is what I would like 


_ you to explain? This talk of competition does not.make sense, if you do not 
_ compete either for lower prices or for something of value to the community 


Otherwise, in what way do you compete? 
} : 


j 
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The Wrrness: You could go from line to line, and commodity to commodity, 
and say why not reduce your mark-up, until you are under-selling what is con- 
sidered a fair and proper price. Then you will find that you cannot possibly 
meet your expenses. 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Well gentlemen, we have come to adjournment time. 

Mr. Ciraver: I think the competition Mr. Irvine is talking about and that 
referred to by the witness is slightly different. The witness is referring to 
business competition and Mr. Irvine is referring to competition on bread. 

The Vice-CuairMan: Now, gentlemen, we were practically through with 
Mr. Meech or it appeared so, and according to our decision adjournment time 
has arrived. I do not know whether we are going to ask Mr. Meech to come 
back after lunch or whether we will go on with another witness. 

Mr. Lusacr: I had certain questions I wanted to ask when it was my turn. 

The Wirness: I was anxious to get away this afternoon, 

Mr. Lesacn: My questions will only take three or four minutes. 

The Vicu-Cuarrman: Personally, I thought we would be through this 
morning. 

Mr. Lesace: I can be finished in three. or four minutes. 

Mr. Fueminc: Let us take those questions then and clear the matter up. 


Mr. Beaupry: I might have three or four questions also. 
Mr. Fiemrne: I think, in fairness to Mr. Meech, it should be borne in mind 
that he was summoned on Thursday and he waited all day Thursday. 
By Mr. Lesage: \ 
Q. If you will turn to page 356 of the evidence you gave, at the bottom of 
the page there is a question “What is the relative volume of the various brands . 
of bread that you sell in your stores?”—A. Yes. 
Q. “53 per cent for Cottage, 30 per cent for Canada Bread, high quality, — 
and 16 per cent for the balance?” Is that right?—A. Yes. i 
~ Now is this a constant proportion, we will say for the last six months ?— 
A. Yes that would be right. 
Q. Now would you turn to exhibit No. 19, and with regard to your answer 
at page 368 you said “We were conscious at that time, on September 24,—”. 
That is at page 368 and that is your first answer on the page—A. Page 368? 
Q. Page 368, the third paragraph, entitled “The Witness”. You say “We 
were conscious at that time, on September 24, that we were not getting sufficient — 
return on this volume of business and our buyer was made aware of that and we 
simply asked for further consideration”. So on September 24, you deemed your 
mark-up of 3-5 per cent on Cottage loaves and 24-23 on Canada Bread loaves, — 
and whatever the average is, was not sufficient?—A. That is right. 
- Your rate of volume remaining the same, and 19 per cent on the Cottage 
loaf; that is it?—A. Yes. . : 
Q. Do you feel that at that that particular percentage was too high?—_ 
A. No. 
Q. Why then did you reduce to 10 per cent, the percentage of the Canada — 
Bread loaf remainng the same?—-A. We had to buy that figure. i 
Q. Pardon me?—A. We had to buy at that figure. = 
Q. Yes, all right. If your mark-up was not sufficient on September 24 — 
how was it that you reverted to a lower percentage on January 3?—A. We did 
not do it voluntarily, Mr. Lesage; we had to do it to sell that loaf. fs 
Q. You could have sold it at 11 cents, could you not?—A. No, not when our | 
competitors were selling it at 10 cents. | e 
Q. Oh, I see; and with the Canada Bread loaf you could not do it because 
the others were selling at 13 cents at the time?—A. Yes. 4 
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Q. Is that an example of what competition forces you to do?—A. Yes, it is. 
Mr. Braupry: In that case it would have effected a lowering of the price. 
The Witness: Yes, it did. 


Mr. MacInnis: Is it not a fact that as you lowered the margin of your 
Cottage loaf, you raised it on Canada Bread? 


Mr. Lusace: No, he did not. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, he did. 

Mr. Lusace: Not at that time. 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn until 4 o’clock. It is 
understood that Mr. Meech is through, gentlemen. 


The committee adjourned at 12.53 o’clock p.m. to meet again this day at 
4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m. 


~The Vick-CuHairMAn: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Pursuant to instructions 
of the committee, the steering committee met immediately following the adjourn- 
ment before lunch and, among other things, considered the telegram from 
Mr. Christensen. The Steering Committee came to a decision as to what should 
be said and directed me to send a letter which I have sent and which reads as 
follows: 


) Orrawa, February 23, 1948. 
Dear Sir: 

Your telegram of yesterday addressed to Honourable Paul Martin as 
Chairman of the Prices Committee of the House of Commons was duly 
received by him and he remitted it to the Prices Committee for con- 
sideration and such action as might be appropriate. Your telegram was 
read at the opening of this morning’s session. The Committee then 
referred the matter to its Steering Committee for consideration with 
power to act. 

Immediately after the morning adjournment of the main Committee 
consideration was given by the Steering Committee to your said telegram, 
and particularly to your request that you be recalled to give evidence for 
a couple of hours on Tuesday of this week. I was directed to reply as 
follows. 

The Committee has always been of the opinion that evidence given 
by you was only a start into the general subject of fruit and vegetable 
prices. The Committee understood that you would give evidence on 
Tuesday the 17th day of February and possibly Wednesday, but it had 
already arranged to go on with the general subject of bread on Thursday 
and the days thereafter. Several other subjects are lined up for con- 
sideration and the taking of evidence. 

The Committee’s decision is that you cannot be called for further 
evidence tomorrow. To do so would only have the result of keeping 
other witnesses, who have been called here, standing about awaiting call 
and, also, it is possible that your own evidence would not be finished 
in the time mentioned (two hours on Tuesday afternoon). 

What the Committee would plan with respect to further evidence 
from you is that at a later time, as early as convenient from all points 
of view, you would be recalled for evidence. It should also be said that 
you may expect longer notice than was given you when you came here 
a few days ago. 

Yours truly, 
RatpH Mayank, M_P., 
Vice-Chairman Prices Committee. 
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Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, am I correct in thinking that there was 
something in Mr. Christensen’s telegram this morning to the effect that certain 
retailers had already been discriminated against by the wholesalers? 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: That was in the telegram. | 

Mr. MacInnis: I suggest— 

The Vice-CHairMAN: I do not think that is a part which was referred to 
the steering committee. : = 

Mr. MacInnis: No, that is outside, but I think the chairman should make 
inquiries and give publicity or take what other steps are available to see that 
it does not happen. 

The Vice-CuHarrMan: I think the committee will agree that very strong 
steps will have to be taken with respect to that sort of thing, and if any witness 
coming before the committee, or anyone for whom he is speaking, is, going to be 
victimized there should be some appropriate action taken. 

Mr. CLeaver: Such victimization would be a breach of the orders already 
issued by the board. i 

The Vice-CHarrMaAn: Yes, but I think other steps possibly should be taken 
to prevent that sort of thing. It might be a goed idea if any person subjected 
to discrimination would take steps to let this committee know, I was going to 
say either in confidence or otherwise, but of course if information is given in 
confidence it is very difficult to act. 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact the statement was made 
by Mr. Christensen it might be well for the steering committee to have ‘seen 
him and found out, because while he makes the bald statement in the telegram 
we, as a committee, have no proof such has happened. I just hesitate to think 
people would do that, particularly in view of the inquiry that is going on, but 
we certainly cannot move unless we have much further proof than that con- 
tained in such a telegram. 

' Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, the wholesaler I believe could take advantage 
of a retailer without giving very clear evidence of his doing so. For instance, 
if there were goods in short supply he might take the trouble to acquaint a 
few of the buyers with the fact but he might omit to do so with others and 
thus show discrimination. That is an example and it would be very hard for 
us to get the evidence. 

Mr. Homuru: The board’s order clearly states that it must be done on a 
quota basis. , 

Mr. Merrirr: No doubt you will try to get in touch with Mr. Christensen 
and get some examples of what he says is taking place. 

Mr. Jounston: You have all the invoices and I imagine it would be one 
of those people against whom this victimizing has been taking place. Would 
it not be .all right to circularize them, and make a general circular letter so 
that anyone who appeared could let the committee know? 

Mr. Homutru: Well, if there has been discrimination or if it is possible 
to discriminate it would make the situation even more severe if you circularize 
them. 

Mr. Jounston: I do not think so. 


yy 


Mr. Homuru: The evidence must come from the man who made the charge. : 


The Vice-Cuarrman: What would you think of this? Counsel will draw 
the attention of these people whose names are mentioned to the fact that Mr. 


Christensen has indicated that by reason of publication of their names they 


were being victimized. I am putting it shortly, and that is not exactly the way | 


it is worded in his telegram. Counsel might write to them and ask for such 
information as they can give along that line. 


i 
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Mr. Jounston: That is the effect of what I had in mind. 
Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Christensen was here in this room this morning and I 
believe he is still in town. Would not the simplest and most direct way be for 
someone on behalf of the committee to get in touch with Mr. Christensen and 
_ get him to particularize his charges, and the circularization would not be 
necessary? 
The Vicz-CHarrMan: Would you suggest perhaps a delegation consisting of 
_ yourself and Mr. Lesage? 
Mr. Lesace: I do not think I will go, Mr. Chairman. 
The Vice-Cuairman: I thought perhaps you were looking for a job. 
Mr. Merrirr: No, Mr. Chairman, but I would say my record with Mr. 
Christensen is clear; I did not ask him any questions. 
| Mr. Homutu: Perhaps the situation is that after this publicity they may 
_ deluge these people with goods and they will not be able to sell them. 
7 ‘Mr. Cieaver: I think the chairman’s suggestion is a good one. 
The Vicr-CHarrMAn: Is it agreed. that we follow the course I have 
suggested? 
Agreed. 
4 Now I think we finished with Mr. Meech just before lunch. I believe that 
__ this afternoon we will call Dominion Stores. 
Mr. Dype: Yes, I would like to invite the Dominion Stores’ representative, 
Mr. Squair, who has evidence to give on behalf of Dominion Stores. 


Louis Daly Squair, Executive Vice-President, Dominion Stores, sworn. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Would you give us your full name, Mr. Squaire?—A. Louis Daly Squair. 
Q. And your position with the company?—A. Executive vice-president. 
Q. Your business address is Toronto?—A. Toronto, yes. 
Q. Would you describe briefly for the committee the basis of operation 
of Dominion Stores? How many stores, for instance, have you in Montreal, 
~ Ottawa, and Toronto?—A. Well, Dominion Stores operate on what might be 
» termed a decentralized plan and we have district offices in Halifax, Montreal, 
_ Ottawa, Toronto, and London. There are a different number of stores in each 
_ of those territories. In Halifax district there are 27 stores; Ottawa, 29; Montreal, 
_ 34; London, 39; and Toronto, 100; a total of 229. 
Q. And in addition to the retail stores in the cities— —A. Those are not 
all in the cities. 
-_ Mr. Homuru: In the districts? 
The Witness: In what we call our districts. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
~ Q. The Toronto stores may not be in the city of Toronto but may be 
outside?—-A. Yes, they extend up as far as Chapleau in the northwest. 
Q. And in addition to your retail facilities have you warehouse facilities?— 
A. We operate a warehouse plant in Toronto and one in Montreal. 
Q. Can you give the committee an estimate of the volume of bread sales 
in your stores in the Toronto district and in the Montreal district?—A. No, our 
‘records do not show that, unfortunately. 
x Q. Can you give us any estimate?—A. We tried to compile some figures, 
which would be helpful on some of these points, from the information 
that we have available. We assumed that perhaps your interest would be in 
_ the sales of an individual store rather than in the whole organization and we 


4 


ad 
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picked three stores for a recent week in the city of Toronto. In that week the 
percentage of bread sales on total sales in one store was 1-35 per cent, in 
another 2:73 per cent, and in the third store 3:19 per cent. That illustrates 
the variation that might apply between stores. 

Q. And what proportion of your bread sales is in the 24 ounce loaf?—A. In 
these three stores we obtained a complete breakdown but I have not got it that 
way. We are buying bread from six bakers in one store, five in another, and five 
in another. 

Q. Yes, but you can say though, with reference to the 24 ounce loaf, that 
it is a major portion of your sales?—-A. Yes, very much so. 

Q. But you cannot give an estimate of the percentage?—A. If I had 
compiled it that way I would have had it. In this particular store it is between 
75 and 80 per cent. I have just totalled it up. 

Q. And would you say that is a fair percentage all Arona I think 
it would be a general indication. 

@. And the 24 ounce loaf is sold wrapped, and in most cases unsliced, 
is it not?—A. Principally, yes. 

Q. Would you say a very small proportion is sliced?—A. In one store it 
was -53 per cent of our bread sales; in the next store it is 2:84 per cent; and 
in another store 1-25 per cent. 
| Q. So that the main volume of pede: is in the 24 ounce loaf, unsliced?— 
A. Unsliced, yes. 

Q. How many brands of bread does Dominion Stores sell?—A. In what area, 
or do you mean altogether? 

Q. Yes, altogether—A. I have not got the figures. We do a lot of buying 
in these district offices; and, just a rough guess, we would be buying from 
certainly forty or fifty bakeries throughout the whole of our organization. 

Q. Can you give us the names of the brands which are sold in the Toronto 
or the Montreal district?—A. Yes. I have a complete breakdown for the week 
ending January 10. 

Q. And for these stores?—-A. By bakeries, by the price of both. This was 
quite a job, even for these three stores, 

Q. Give us the results of these three stores—A.I think it would be 
better— 

Q. Perhaps you could at least tell me—we have another mimeograph 


return here. Perhaps you could tell me the brands that are sold and we could © 


have them read into the record—A. In Toronto—and I will give it to you 
from store No. 1—we buy bread from Dempster’s, Christie’s, Brown’s Bread, 
Weston’s and General Bakeries. 

Q. Are those all a first-quality loaf or is there a difference in the quality? 


—A. Well, there are two types of bread; for instance we are buying bread — 


from Dempster’s, what we call a Soya loaf. That is the 12 ounce loaf. Sultana, 
that is a 16 ounce loaf; Vienna, in a 24 ounce; whole wheat in the 24 ounce; 


a malt in the 16 ounce; small whole wheat in the 16 ounce. Christie’s, we are — 


buying what they call their regular loaf, that is unsliced and sliced. 


Q. What size?—A. Both 24 ounce. From Brown’s Bread there is a rye 
in a 20 ounce, black in a 20 ounce loaf; and the French stick in a 24 ounce loaf. — 


Q: And Weston’s?—A. Weston’s—just their buttermilk loaf, 24 ounce. 


Q. General Bakeries?—A. Richmello, which is our own label, their own 


loaf which is unsliced, 24 ounces; and their sliced loaf. 
Q. And Richmello also sells 24 ounce?—A. Richmello, 24 ounce, yes. 


Q. And your store No. 2—where is it?—-A. It is in Toronto, these are all ‘ 


in Toronto. 


Q. All right—A. We don’t handle—we are buying from Dempster’s, 


Christie’s, Weston’s, General Bakeries, Molly Pearl’s and Beaver Brand. 
Mr. tatters That Molly Pearl, is that the name of a brand or a bakery? 
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_. The Wiryess: That is the name of a bakery. Incidentally, that is nearly all 
what we call a fancy type of bread. 
By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. And in your No. 3 store?—A. We are buying from Dempster’s, Christie’s, 
eston’s, General Bakeries and Molly Pearl. 

@. And the Richmello you speak of is your own brand?—A. That, is right, 

Q. Which you purchase from General Bakeries?—A. Yes. 
{ Q. Have you a general contract other than day-to-day sales orders for 
that brand of bread?—A. No, we have no contract. 
__ Q. Have you any arrangement or agreement with regard to that particular 
brand; I mean, covering the supply of it?—A. No. We buy from them at the sale 
‘price. We have no agreement or contract. 
> Q. Are you able to give the committee an idea of the relative volume of 
Dominion Stores’ sales of your own brand as contrasted with the other brands? 
—A. Yes. We can give you an absolutely accurate breakdown of the figures 
for these from three of our stores. And, incidentally, we picked these stores 
at random, believing it was something along this line in which the committee 
was interested; but it would be impossible to do it covering our whole operation; 
but on these three stores we are giving you we have absolutely accurate figures. 
‘In the No. 1 store—and I think perhaps this will be of interest—it is in a 
working class area; sales of Richmello, 39-75. Store No. 2, which is in a 
medium class area, the Richmello sales were 17:65 of the total amount of sales 
and Store No. 3, which we would consider to be a class in between these two, 
another type of customer, 30-94. 
Mr. Homuru: You said, a working man’s district and a medium type 
‘district and now you say this one is in between the two, a medium type. 

ould you explain that? . 
. The Wrrvess: In between the two. If I arranged it that way it might 
even be better. The No. 1 store is in a working class district, very much so. 
No. 2 store is perhaps a little better income group; and the No. 3 store is a 
higher income group still. 
i Mr. Homutu: Yes, the No. 3 is a still higher income group? 
» The Wrrvess: No, the No. 2. 


The Vice-CHatRMAN: The one that was mentioned second. The witness 
meant, I think, it was a district where incomes were larger. 


___ Mr. Homutu: I see, but the higher income group is the store which you 
all No. 3? 


The Wrrness: Yes, where the sales were.17-65 per cent. 
___Mr. Prnarp: I understood you to say that all three of these stores were 
in Toronto? 

Ma 

_ Mr. MacInnis: What was the percentage of Store No.3? 

The Wrrness: 30-94. 
= The Witness: These are dollar sales. 
j By Mr. Dyde: 
rs 4 


- 


4 The Wirness: In Toronto, yes. 

Mr. Cueaver: Are these percentages of dollar sales or weight? 

Q. Now, are you able to give us an estimate over-all? You said you could 

te it exactly for these three stores, could you give an estimate over-all?— 
Q. No—A. Yes. There is the No. 1 store, 1-35 per cent. 


j Q. No. You are misunderstanding me. I am sorry. What I meant; you 
have given us the relative sales of bread in these three stores exactly, but I was 


Related to our total sales? 
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wondering whether over-all of your operation you could give us an estimate of 
the percentage there, over the whole of your operation. ; 

The Vice-CuarrmMan: Of this Richmello? 

Mr. Dyve: Yes, the Richmello loaf. 

‘The Witness: No, I cannot give you that. It would only be a guess. 

By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Very well. Is Dominion Stores limited by any of the bakeries which 
supply Dominion Stores in the supply that you receive of the lower priced brands 
of bread?—A. You mean as to quantity. 

Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. There is no limit whatever?—A. No. 5 

Q. Then, do you voluntarily limit the supply that you order of the lower 
priced brands?—A. No, the consumer determines that. 

Q. I have asked you to bring with you today a statement showing the selling 
price of these various brands in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa; and we have 
that in the form of a mimeographed sheet. This was prepared by you and your — 
officers and secretariat, Mr. Squair, was it not?—A. That is right. 

Mr. Dypr: That will be Exhibit No. 20. 

Exuisir No. 20: Selling prices and costs of bread—Dominion Stores. 

Mr. Dyn: And I assume, Mr. Chairman, that in the same way as we dealt — 
with Exhibit No. 19, you would like to have that printed in the evidence. 

_ The Vice-CuHarrman: I think the committee will agree that this will be 
the proper place to print this as though it had been read into the record. 4 
Some Hon. Mrempers: Agreed. 


DOMINION STORES LIMITED 


Selling Prices and Costs of 24 ounce, wrapped, unsliced loaves of bread 


At At At At At At 
— Sept. 1, | Sept. 18, | Sept. 25, | Oct. 2, Jan:27; 4 Feb. 3am 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 

TORONTO STORES . ® 
“Richmello’”’ Brand : 
Selling price—per loaf..............5. *7-50¢ *7-50¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 

Cost*price—per loaf.) 0... 02.0.00 2.05 6-50 6-50 9-50 9-00 9-00 9-00 

Gross Margin, before deducting ware- oe 

housing and selling expense......... 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 0:50¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ — 
% Gross Margin to Selling Price...... 13-38% 13-38% 5:0% 10-0% 10-0% 10-0% r 
General Bakeries—1st Quality ; ) 
Christies Bread 7% 
sellins price per loaf: ia ones 10-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 14:00¢ 14-00¢_ | 

Cost) price—per loaf 7k. 7-60 10-45 9-98 9-98 10-93 10:93 
Gross Margin, before deducting ware- 3 
housing and selling expense......... 2-40 2-55 3-02 3-02 3:07 3-07 ‘a 
% Gross Margin to selling price....... 24-0% 19-6% 23 -2% 23-2% 21-:9% 21-9% . 
Weston’s Bread N ; 
Selling price per loat.n...) sot ase ee. 10-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 14-00¢ 14-00¢ 
Cost price—per loaf.................- 8-00 10-40 10-40 10-40 | 11-20 11-50 a 
Gross Margin, before deducting ware- k 4 
housing and sélling expense.....\... 2-00¢ | 2-60¢ | 2-60¢ | 2-60¢ | 2-80¢ | 2-506 
: : ; S 
% Gross Margin to selling price....... 20-0% 20-0% 20-0% 17-9% ¥ 


* Selling price—2 for 15¢ 
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DOMINION STORES LIMITED 
Selling Prices and Costs of 24 ounce, wrapped, unsliced loaves of bread 


———— a ee — 4 : = = 


$ At At At At At At 
= — Sept. 1, | Sept. 18, | Sept. 25,! Oct.2, | Jan. 27, |~ Feb. 3, 
Af 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 
} MONTREAL STORES 
Bex Dominion” brand 
Selling price—per loaf................ 7-50¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 11-00¢ 10-00¢ 
m Cost price—per loaf... ..........2.6.%, 6-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-75 9-50 
Gross margin before deducting ware- 
housing and selling costs............ 1-25¢ 0-75¢ 0-75¢ 0-75¢ 1-25¢ 0-50¢ 
% Gross Margin to selling price....... 16:7% 7:5% 7-5% 75% 11-4% 5:0% 
~ Bakers’s First Quality (5 Suppliers) — . | 
a Selling price—per loaf................ 10-00¢ 13-00¢ 13:00¢ 13-00¢ 14-00¢ 14-00¢ 
moe Cost price—per loaf. ...5..0....2....5 8-10 10-80 10-80 10-80 11-25 11-25 
‘f Gross Margin before deducting ware-| - sah 2 
£ housing and selling costs............ 1-90¢ 2-20¢ 2-20¢ 2-20¢ 2-75¢ 2-756 
* % Gross Margin to ceiling price...... 1:90%| 16-9% 16-:9% 16-9% 19-6% 19-6% 
% 4 OTTAWA STORES 
> “Dominion’’ brand 
. Selling price—per loaf................ 7-50¢ 7-50¢ 10-00¢ 10:00¢ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 
mm Cost price—per loaf......24.......... 6-50 6-50 9-00 9-00 9-00 9-00 
% —_—— |— ———— —|——_—______ 
_ Gross Margin before deducting ware- 
i housing and selling costs............ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 1-00¢ 
4 % Gross margin to selling price......... 13-3% 13-3% 10-0% 10-0% 10-0% 10-0% 
> Standard Bread 
_ Selling price—per loaf................ 10-00¢ 10-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 13-00¢ 
e Cost price—per loaf.................. 8-50 8-50 11-00 11-00 11-00 11-60 
y Gross Margin before deducting ware- 
} housing and selling costs............ 1-50¢ 1-50¢ 2-00¢ 2-00¢ 2-00¢ 2-00¢ 
_ % Gross Margin to Selling Price...... 15-0% | 15-0%| 15-4%| 15-4% | 15-4%| 15-49% 
3 Mr. Dypg: Now I understand, Mr. Squair, that there are one or two cor- 


_Tections to be made in this exhibit; and, if the members of the committee will 
follow, we will make those corrections now. I think on page 1—these may not 
all be stapled together the same way, it is on page 2 of the copy I have—under 
“Montreal stores” and the very last line before the heading “Ottawa”, there is 
“percentage of gross margin to ceiling price” which is written at 1-90. Now that 
should be “gross margin to selling price, and 19-00.” 

_ Mr. Homurn: Not to ceiling? 


Mr. Dype: Not to ceiling, it should be selling; and 19-00 instead of 1-90. 
‘Then there is another correction to be made under the heading “Toronto 
stores”. 
The Vicr-CuairMan: That is on page 1 which some of us have. They have 
not all been stapled together the same way, apparently. . 
Mr. Dyps: And under the heading, “Toronto stores—Richmello brand” and 
under the date “September 25, 1947” you will sce figures one below the other 
“10-00, 9-50, 0-50 and 5-0 per cent”. These should be changed. The first 
One remains at $10.00. The second one should be 9-00, level 9 cents. The figure 


following that instead of being 50 cents should be $1, and the figure following 


that 10 per cent instead of 5 per cent. 
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The Vick-CHaIRMAN: What was the final one 5 became 10? 

Mr. Dyps: Five became 10. There is one more correction. The figures under 
October 2, 1947, Toronto Stores, Richmello brand, should come out altogether. 
There is no change at October 2, 1947. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Just cross that out? 

Mr. Dyne: So that you cross out the column, “October 2, 1947”, from the 
top to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Homutu: Right to the bottom of the page? 

The Vicn-CuHairMAN: Right to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Homutrn: Taking in General Bakeries? 

Mr. Dynes: This is the page which starts “Toronto Stores” at the left hand 
side at the top. tee 

Mr. Curaver: Some of these are stapled together with two Montreals. 

Mr. LesaceE: It is also useless on page 2. There was no change. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: On October 2, which deals with Montreal stores, an 
then Ottawa stores, that column of October 2 remains as it is mimeographed — 
here, does it? 

Mr. Lesace: There was no change. 

Mr. Dypr: No change. 

Mr. Lesace: If we cross it off on the first page we can do it on the second 
page because there is no change. 

Mr. Irvine: There is 9:25 and 9-75 on the second column of the same date. 

The Vicr-CHatrMAN: The point is I suppose it is correct, but there has not : 
been any change and therefore no need to have it there. 

Mr. Irvine: Which are you talking about? 

Mr. Dype: October 2, 1947. 

The Vicr-CuairMaNn: If you will go over to the Montreal section and 
compare the price in that same column, October 2, with the price before it— 

Mr. Irvine: For Ottawa? 

The Vice-CuairMAN: Yes, and Montreal. 

Mr. Irvine: There is a change for the same dates in Montreal? 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Where? 

Mr. Irvine: Dominion brand, Montreal stores. 

The Vice-CuHatrMaN: Which place? I do not think so. 

Mr. Irvine: It is a different column that comes out. It is not the same 
column. "2 

The Vicr-CuairMAN: The column of October 2, 1947 might just as well come — 
out because it is not telling any new story. 

Mr. Dyve: That all arose because at one time it was thought there was a— 
change at October 2, in the Toronto stores, and the column was simply carried — 
on, but the column is not necessary. 2 

Mr. Mayuew: Are those the same dates used in the exhibit submitted by 
Mr. Meech? 

Mr. Dype: No, they are not the same. They are not the same dates. 

Mr. Homutu: Is there much variation? E 

Mr. Mayuerw: September 1 is the same. 4 


Mr. DypE: The times appear in that way because Mr. Squair was asked to | 
let us have the information at a time when a change was made. If there was no © 
change then the column simply carried on, but we asked him if he would be | 
eood enough to put those figures down at each change of price. Of course, his — 
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- price changes do not agree in time with the price changes of another store. 
I think perhaps we might look at the Toronto stores first in view of the fact 
_we have spoken of their Richmello brand. In that case you have marked that 
the selling price is two for 15 cents at September 1, 1947 and at September 18, 
1947? 
The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. I think I am right in saying that that price is the same at that date in 
Montreal although it is not so marked. I think we have it marked at 7.50 in 
Montreal?—A. Yes, but I expect that is 74. I think it is identical. 

Q. You expect it is two for 15 cents in each case?—A. I would think SO, yes. 

Q. And it stayed at that price until September 25, 1947, and it was on that 
date that the selling price increased to 10 cents and has remained at 10 cents 
ever since?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then the second line is the cost price. May I ask you there if that is’ 
your true cost, that is, does that make allowances for all discounts, if any?— 
A. Yes, that is net. 

Q. And throughout the exhibit it is correct to say, is it not, that where 
you speak of cost price you are speaking of the true cost price after deducting 
any allowable discounts?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
_ Q. As to that figure of 74 cents a loaf it should be 8 cents if you are not 
buying more than one loaf, should it not?—A. Except that 95 per cent of the 
sales would be in lots of two. 

_ Mr. Homuru: It might be well if we asked Mr. Squair whether or not he 
might give evidence as a former witness did that he preferred the 10 cent loaf 
to the other. I think he should get the same publicity as the other people did. 
_. The Vicz-CuHairmMan: Do you want to sell a lot more 10 cent loaves by any 
statement? 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. To get this clear may I ask this question? Under the column 
September 1, 1947, you have got the selling price per loaf at 75 cents, but what 
would be the price if you purchased a single loaf? I imagine there are a lot 
of loaves bought singly—A. A very small percentage would be sold as single 
loaves at 8 cents. 
__ Q. When they are sold as a single loaf it would be 8 cents?—A. That is 
night. : 
— Q. What percentage would you say?—A. Oh, a guess would be 5 per cent 
sold in single loaf lots. 

_ Q. I would think it would almost be the other way around—A. This 
particular loaf is an economy loaf. It is produced and sold for the people 
who have to consider the cost of bread. 

Q. They are 24 ounce loaves, are they not?—A. That is true. 

Q. I would think on the surface of it there would be more sold singly than 
two at a time—A. No. The people who buy this loaf in most cases are very 
interested in the price and require a good deal of bread, in other words, people 
with good sized families. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
: Q. Do you know if there is any nutritional difference between this Richmello 
brand and the other brands you have further down, Christies bread and 


Weston's—A. In quality, did you say? 
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Q. Yes, nutritional value—A. We hope riot! We are buying: the best. 
That is what we believe we are buying. 

Q. That does not answer my question. Are there any ingredients that go 
into the others that would be likely to increase their nutritional value, and 
that do not go into Richmello brand?—A. We would not think : so, and we are 
not buying it on that basis. 4 


By Mr. Irvine: } 
; Q. Have you proof that is so?—A. If we put somebody in the baker’s plant. 
and watched them mix perhaps we could tell. That is about the only way” 
we could be absolutely sure. : 


By Mr. Homuth: § 

Q. Mr. Squair, the other day Mr. Merritt asked Mr. Meech how did he 
account for people buying the expensive loaf when the other was available, and 
Mr. Meech’s answer is on the record. What would you say to that?—A. There 
might: be a little different flavour in the bread, or some other reason why people 
would pay 14 cents for bread when you can buy it for 10. | by 


By Mr. Johnston: 3 


-Q. You say there might be, but as far as you know there is not either in 
texture or flavour?—A. That is not peculiar to people’s taste, palate, and it is 
not always due to difference in quality. There would be a number of factors 
that would influence them. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. They buy for 14 cents thinking it is better because it is a higher price?— 
A. In many cases, yes. 


By Mr. Homuth: i 
Q. In other words, people would pay $1.25 per bag of potatoes in pret enall 
to $1 a bag simply because they were $1.25?—A. In many cases that is true. 
The Vice-Cuamman: A husband going to buy bread instead of ‘hee 
wife might do that. 
Mr. Irvine: I would suggest that we ask Dr. Pett to analyze these loaves 
and publish the results. I should tike to know and to let the people of coal 
know whether they are buying an inferior loaf when they buy the 10-cent loaf. 


Mr. Lesace: If the bakers are going to come here we can ask them. 
Mr. Irvine: We ought to check on them anyhow. & 


Mr. Lesace: After we have their answers may be it will not be a 
to check up. a 


By Mr. Mayhew: ; 

Q. Would you think that the bakers were making a reasonable profit when 
you can sel] that bread at 10 cents?—A. I would not know about that, but 
“storeing”’ bread after it is baked is a great deal a matter of opinion. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


@. Are the 10-cent loaves confined exclusively to the chain'‘stores, or do the 
independent corner groceries carry the 10-cent loaves?—A. To my knowledge i 
I do not think so. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. You mean you do not think the corner grocery stores have them?—A. 
do not think they have them generally speaking, but my knowledge wou b 
‘rather limited on that point. 4 
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By Mr. Mayhew: . 
_ Q. The bakers would not refuse to sell it to them, would they?—A. I do not. 
know that either. Shee 

i Mr. Lesace: Do I understand that Mr. Dyde is going to ask questions of the 


_ witness in an orderly manner? 


; The Vick Cuatrman: Mr. Dyde was not through. He is not taking any 
_ exception to the break-in there has been, but he is not through. ° 

‘Mr Jounston: I suggest Mr. Dyde finish his questions. 

A The Vick CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dyde will resume. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


= Q. Mr. Squair, would you look at the gross margin under the heading 
_“Christie’s bread” in Toronto stores, and the gross margin in Weston’s bread. 
_ Under Christie’s bread the gross margin was 2-40 cents at September 1, 1947. 
| You see that figure?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And at February 3 in the same bread it is 3-07 cents?—A. That is right. 
is Q. When you come down to Weston’s bread the corresponding figures are 
| 2 cents and 24 cents. In each case there is an increase from September 1, 1947, 
“to February 3, 1948 in the gross margin as expressed’ in cents and not as expressed 
_ in percentages?—A. That is correct. 

4 Q. Will you tell the committee why that has taken place?—A. Well, I am 
in a little difficulty in following it due to the fact the selling price has advanced 
| 4 cents a loaf. 
i= Q. That ig the reason, is it, that the selling price having advanced 4 cents 
a loaf your margin has advanced in the one case by -67 cents and in the other 
"ease 4 a cent, and that is totally referable to the advance in the selling price, 
is it?—A. Well, it is due to the fact that the selling price has advanced more 
_ than the cost. 
| Q. And I am really asking you why the selling price has advanced more than 
| the cost?—A. This is a procedure that takes place hundreds of times a week on 
| 1,500 commodities we are handling. Neither the dollar and cent margin or the 
‘Margin of percentage remains constant over any particular length of time. This 
is the normal procedure. 

QQ. I can understand your answer but then, too, I think it is difficult to give 
that as an explanation, Mr. Squair, of the increase, simply because your selling 
Price has gone up. In other words, let me give the specific item: Christie’s bread, 
on September 25, 1947, you were selling it at 13 cents a loaf and on January 27, 
(1948, it goes up to 14 cents a loaf. Now, may I ask you how that took place? 
You started out business on the morning of January 27th with bread at 14 cents 
when the previous day it had been 13: cents. How did you. fix that price at 
14 cents?—A. Well, our cost advanced. 

Q. Is that the only reason?—A. That would be the only reason which would 
interest us. 
Q. So, you looked at your cost that day and said, “We will sell it for a cent 
more because of the advance in cost”, What you are saying now is that the 
\selling price is referable to the cost and as the cost goes up the selling price 
goes up?—A. No I did not say that. 
~ Q. Well, you say what you said—A. I said that could be the reason. 
—_Q. Was it the reason?—A. I do not know. I would have to be the price’ 
maker in this case to answer that. 
_ Q. Who is the price maker?—A. We have, as a rough guess, fifty. 

| Mr. Irvine: I guess those are the people we want to see. 

__ The Wirvess: I think it might throw a little light on this, after listening to 
Mr. Meech this morning, if I interjected here, providing I have your permission, 
an illustration of the procedure of pricing merchandise in food stores, not 
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necessarily chain stores, but all food stores. There is a very definite technique 
required in the proper adjustment of products in a store; that is not constant. — 
We are only interested in the final outcome and not in selecting one product and — 
saying the mark-up is this on that and this om something else. Our interest is i 
the over all result of that constant adjustment of pricing. ‘ 
To pick out one item on one day and ask why that had been done, only the © 
price maker could say and even he would only be dealing with it in what you } 


might term shades of price adjustment. * | 
Mr. Irvine: It is a study in relativity. | ¥ 
The Wirness: That could describe it, yes. j 

By Mr. Dyde: ; 


4 Q. When: you speak of a “price maker” are you referring to a particular © 
person? Is it the price maker in the Dominion Stores of whom you are speaking, 4 
or what is it?—-A. We call them price makers. Some organizations call them | 
merchandisers. In some organizations the buyer does it. The performance of © i 
that job, and how well it is done, determines what our results will be at the ~ ; 
end of any period. i 

Q. So am I right in saying this, there is an official in the Dominion Stores” ¢ 
who is a price maker?—-A. Not one, ‘probably fifty. 

Q. That particular individual, would he not confine his attention to bread? | ; 
—A. Confine it to bread? # 

. Q. Yes, when he is setting the price of bread?—-A. Oh no, he would ' consider 
the over- all picture. 

Q. I thought a few moments ago you said bread went up from 13 to 14 cents 
on January 27, because the cost went up approximately a cent?—A. When he) 
has a change in cost, he would review his selling price of that item. 

Mr. Braupry: Would you be kind enough to talk a little more directly a 
the members of the committee at this end, please. 

The Witness: Yes. At that time, when there was a change of cost, nell 
price maker, or whoever is dealing with the pricing, would review his. selling | 
price. If his cost changed, he would review his selling price and. he might change 
it or he might not. | 


By Mr. Pinard: ie 
Q. You must have a staff of price makers with one particular official heading — 
that staff or do the fifty price makers make up their own minds?—A. We have 
price makers from Windsor to North Bay. 
Q. How do you account for the fact the price dnniees ‘at the same timed 
There must be agreement between them to change the policy?—A. I do not } 
| 


quite follow that. 


By Mr. Lesage: | 

Q. Is there one price maker for Toronto or one for each store?—A. There 
would be in the city of Toronto one merchandising head. a 
Mr. Irvine: May I ask this, then— 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. I should like Mr. Squair to finish his answer to my question. He a | 
there was one merchandising head and then—.—A. In the city of Toronto. Bi: 


By Mr. Pinard: a 
Q. Does he fix the prices or what does he do?—A. He examines our costs | 


ane selling prices; that is his job. 
Q. For all of the Toronto stores?—A. Ae 
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By Mr. Homuth: 3 
_ Q. Would it not be better to use the word “determines” rather than 
xes”?—A. Well, perhaps. 
_ Mr. Jounston: Are we going to ask questions now? 


__ The Vicm-Cuairman: Mr. Dyde still has quite a number of questions to 
ask. On the other hand, the way we have been operating here has been to permit 
a certain amount of interjection so long as it did not interfere, either with 
Mr. Dyde’s questioning or with another member of the committee. Counsel 
does not seem to be objecting at the moment. Sometimes he has given me a 
nudge to indicate he desires to get along with his questioning and the committee 
1as always been willing to permit him to do so. So far the questioning has been 


i order. | 
“a By Mr. Irvine: 


_  Q. The question I should like to ask is, before the price adjuster, maker, 
er or whatever you call him, can raise the price of a loaf of bread by one cent, 


would have to relate that to every other commodity handled by the store?— 
\. To some extent. 


The Vice-CHamman: What is that? 

_ The Wrirness: To some extent. 

_ Mr. Irvine: It would be some job. 

_ Mr. Homuru: Perhaps the picture would be cleared up as regards the 


sreased price and decreased profit if the percentage of gross margin to the 
j ling price was taken into the same picture in the questions Mr. Dyde is now 


By Mr. Dyde: 


_Q. I think perhaps I might ask you this question, Mr. Squair, so that there 
1 be no misunderstanding about what I was doing. I was referring to bread 
nd to the two particular fifures under Christie’s bread and under Weston’s bread, 
he 2-40 cents and the 3-07 cents. I think Mr. Homuth would like you also 
point out that, at that time, on those two occasions, the percentages of gross 
largin were successively 24 per cent and dropping to 21-9 per cent. I think 
hat is what you wished me to bring out, was it not, Mr. Homuth? 
q Mr. Homurzu: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. And that also, the same thing happened under the heading “Weston’s 
read”. We had a gross margin drop from 20 per cent to 17-9 per cent. My 
uestions were directed, it is true, to cents and for the same reason I directed 

stions along that line to the previous witness because I felt that the 
mimittee and all of us were interested in why this cents margin should go up, 
respective of the percentage. Now, is it for the purpose of maintaining the 
‘OSS percentage margin, because you did not do that, in effect, did you? When 
"8 margin goes from 2 cents to 24 cents for Weston’s bread, your margin, as 

ercentage, drops, does it not?—A. That is true. 

-Q. If your price maker were intent upon maintaining the gross margin at 
ercentage, he would have raised the price higher than 14 cents, would he 
t—A. If that was his objective, yes. 

Q. What is his objective in fixing the price? Is it to maintain a reasonable 
gin in his opinion, or what is it?—A. An over all return that will keep us 
iness. As I tried to say, he does not pick out bread and deal only with 

He is influenced by the other pricing which takes place. There are 
factors. There is nothing except a pattern of merchandising to follow. 
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I have been in the business for close to thirty years ann T do not know of any 
other approach to it, nor have T ever seen anyone with a different approach to it. 
the right hand bottom corner, 1s 21- -9 per cent gross margin. The last right 
hand figure under Weston’s bread is 17-9 per cent. Is your price maker satisfied 
with the fact that on one your gross per cent is 17-9 and on the other 21-9 per 
cent; why that difference?—A. I do not know what you mean by “satisfied”, 


Mr. HomutnH: Contented. ; 


By Mr. Dyde: é 

Q. I am really wondering why, if 17-9 per cent is a sufficient margin on 
Weston’s bread, why he cannot be satisfied with a 17:9 per cent ne on 
Christie’s bread? 

Mr. CreAver: It looks as if somebody fixes the prices and the percentages zo 
where they may. P 

The Wrrness: I think we should understand this; the peer ties figures 
are purely a yardstick, a measuring stick. 

Mr. Curaver: Is it not a fact that somebody fixes the price of the bread 
and the percentages are simply the result of those figures? : 

Mr. Dypre: Would you answer that, Mr. Squair. : 

Mr. Curaver: Christie’s fix the price of their bread as 14 cents? 

The Witness: I do not know that it would be fair to say Christie’s fix the 
price of their bread but I think it would be proper to say they indicate what it 
should be sold for. 

Mr. Cupaver: It does not cost you any more to sell Christie’s bread than it 
does to sell Weston’s? 3 

The Witness: It could, depending on the volume. It could very easily 
have a definite bearing on your cost of sale. e 

Mr. MacInnis: Do you say, Mr. Squair, that Christie’s indicate the pa 
at which bread should be sold? 

The Wirness: Yes, I think that is their say so, but gas they would try 
to enforce it— 

Mr. MacInnis: How strong is the indication, or ie word indicate? 

The Wirness: We have never explored it for this reason. We sell a loaf of 
bread just as good as Christie’s for 10 cents a loaf. i 

Mr. Dypr: You are referring to the Richmello? we 

The Witness: The Richmello, and if the consumer is interested in bread at 
10 cents, 4 cents less, he pays 4 cents less and as far as Christie’s are concerneé 
our interest is a little more lukewarm. H 


: 

By Mr. Johnston: Py 

Q. How do you know it is just as good? You do not analyze it?—A. Yes 

we score bread all the time. a 
- Q. I think the question was asked of you as to what was the differenct 
between 10 cent and 14 cent bread?—A. I said in my opinion there is m 


difference. 
Q. But now you state there is?—A. Just in the price. 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. He said they did not analyze for the vitamin content and so on. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, he was justified in giving that ans¥ , 
with regard to a quotation from the record. i 
Mr. Dype: How do you score bread, when you talk about scoring? e 


| 
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The Wirness: I think it would be better to ask a baker for a technical 
description than to ask me. eee 

Mr. Homurtu: Ask the housewife who makes sandwiches? 

The Vicn-CuHamrMan: You did not bring a housewife with you. 

The Witness: No, I am sorry. 

The Vick-Cuairman: With respect to asking a baker, do you mean an 
expert in your own organization? — ; 
~The Wrrness: Oh no, we have it analyzed very frequently. We send bread 
‘to New York to have it scored. 

| Mr. Mayuew: You say that a woman off the street, or a man, goes in and he 
would buy a 14 cent loaf thinking he is getting better value— 

; - The Vice-Cuairman: Your voice is too soft, Mr. Mayhew. 


a By. Mr. Mayhew: 

‘ Q. A person who goes into your store will buy a 14 cent loaf rather than a 
10 cent loaf but you cannot explain the reason for that?—-A. No. 

_  Q. But yet, you are a good business firm and you yourself come along here 
and you pay Weston’s 114 cents for a loaf of bread and you can buy another’ 
loaf from Christie, apparently just as good, for 10-93 cents. That would make 
a considerable difference to you?—A. Are you asking why would we pay 
Weston’s more? 

QQ. Why would you pay Weston’s more than Christie’s?—A. I could not 
tell you that. ; 

QQ. Is it because they are both advertised a lot and the public come in 
and ask for it?—A. There are many things other than price in buying mer- 
chandise that determine what you pay. There are many factors other than 
price. 

Mr. Irvine: Your patrons would ask for both? 


The Wrirness: Yes, they might. 


~ By Mr. MacInnis: 
* Q. What do you mean by sending bread to New York to be scored? What 
is the meaning of the word “scoring’?—A. Testing, analysis. 
Mr. Irvine: Which kind of analysis? 
The Wirness: That is what they call testing bread. 
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%. By Mr. MacInnis: 
i} Q. Have you the results of this scoring from New York on different kinds 
of bread?—A. The only things that we would deal with would be our own. 


~ Q. Well, you sell different kinds of bread and I assume you send it all?— 
A. No, do not misunderstand me. I say that we have sent it to New York. 

_ Q. Samples?—A. Yes, but we cut bread half a dozen times a week, in our 
duying office. 

_ Mr. Prnarp: Where do you send the bread to in New York? 

_ The Wrrnsss: I could get that for you but I do not know off hand. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
| Q. What part of your organization, or who in your organization is 
sponsible for sending bread to New York and getting the results back?— 
\, Our vice-president in charge of merchandising I would think. 
__ .Q. He would have complete records in reference to the differences in quality 


the bread?—A. Yes, but not from a nutritional standpoint. I think it would 
'e Just for texture and colour. 
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Mr. Homutu: I think it should be made clear whether bread is scored f 
nutritional value or whether it is according to its texture and sliceability am 
so on. 

The Vice-CuatrmMan: I was going to suggest all of these breads unde: 
review ought to be submitted to the research department or the researek 
bureau— : PY 

Mr. Irvine: Hear, hear. ! 

The Vice-CHairMAN: —or other suitable agency for as comprehensive a 
report in all respects as we can obtain. 

Mr. Homutu: And brought in here in the form of sandwiches. * 

The Vicu-CuamrMan: That is the idea, and we might lay them down a 
the form of sandwiches and then have you pick out the 10 centres or 14 centres. 

Mr. Prnarv: I think it must be done by the health authorities. q 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Well, would it be agreed that the secretariat should 


see that as complete an examination as possible be obtained from the government 


service. ¥ 
Agreed. i 
Well, I suggest that counsel set those steps in motion. bs 

- Mr. Lesace: I do not remember whether counsel asked the witness by whom 
the Richmello brand was made? ‘f 
The Witness: General Bakeries. 3 
Mr. Lusace: General Bakeries? & 
The Witness: Yes. z 

By Mr. Beaudry: | 


Q. What is the answer in the case of the Montreal stores and Dominior 
brand?—A. That is Inter-City. ‘ 

Q. In the case of Montreal it is Twin City?—A. Inter-City. bat 

Q; And with regard to the five supphers, would you be good enough t 
give the names of the five suppliers?—A. Yes, I have it here. The five supplier 
are Inter-City Bakery Co., Harrison Bros., Dent Harrison & Sons, Genera 
Bakeries Ltd., and James Strachan. a 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: Just a moment. Mr. Squair, without offence to you 
your voice has been described as too gentle and soft. You will have to bear} 
mind those men at the other end of the table. They have been giving m) 
sionals for a while and finally one got to the point of writing me a letter an 
his description of you is shown in writing. You will bear that in mind. 


By Mr. Beaudry: | 

Q. And in Exhibit 20, the second page, under the heading “Montreal Stores’) 
“Baker’s First Quality (5 suppliers)”, is what is shown as cost price an averag| 
cost between five suppliers, or is it a standard price or cost from each an 
every one of the five suppliers?—A. From what I have here it is identical. 
Q. Your answer is that each one of these suppliers sells you this bral 
various types of bread I assume, or would they be all similar?—A. No, it woul, 
be the standard 24-ounce loaves. | 
Q. All white bread, wrapped, and unsliced?—A. I would say so. | 

Q. At what you might term identical bread?—A. I would say yes. 

Q. That is five different companies sell it, or sold it to you on Septembt 

1 at 8-10; on September 20 at 10-80; on September 22 at 10-80; on Octobi 
2 at 10-80; on February 2 at 11-25 and on February 9 at 11-25. Each on 
of those five bakeries on the same date sold loaves of bread to you at identie 
prices?—A. That is the information I have here, yes. i 


| 
| 
| 
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4 _Q. And do you know if there is any connection, and if you are not 
competent on that you could defer your answer, Do you know if there is any 
connection between the Inter-City Bakery, Harrison Bros., General Bakeries, 
and James Strachan? ; 

The Vice-Cuatrman: Mr. Irvine will take the chair for a few minutes. 

% (Mr. Irvine assumed the chair.) 

‘The Wrryzss: I would not know. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. You do not know?—A. No. 
__ Q. If there is any connection between General Bakeries Toronto, and 
General Bakeries Montreal? Is that the same company operating in different 
' cities?—A. Yes, as far as I know, but I would not have very accurate information 
on that. . 
7. Q. Is Christie’s, or what you term Christie’s, and Weston’s bread made 
_ by two separate companies called Christie’s and Weston’s?—A. Yes. 
_ _ Q. Is Christie’s bread or what is termed Christie’s bread made by General 
Bakeries?—A. No, Christie’s make their own bread. 
 -Q. Well for purposes of reference, under the heading General Bakeries, you 
do not mean General Bakeries Ltd., you mean bakeries at large? I am referring 
_ to the first page of Exhibit 20. 
cf _ Mr. Lesace: Or does it apply to Richmello? 
__. The Wirnzss: There is a firm called General Bakeries. 


. Mr. Braupry: But you have a heading under “Toronto Stores” “Rich- 
_ mello,” and then you go to another heading, “General Bakeries—1st Quality.” 
Is that General Bakeries the firm? 


_ Mr. Dype: I think I can answer that. It is perhaps the result of the way 

n which those figures were made up. On the page under “Toronto Stores,” 

General Bakeries there means General Bakeries Ltd. first quality, and the 

figures for General Bakeries first quality loaf, and for Christie’s bread happen to 
e identical and therefore they were put in in that way. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


———Q. So, Mr. Squair, it seems that according to these figures on February 3, 
_ 1948, you are purchasing from General Bakeries Toronto bread to be resold at 
14 cents, or which you resell at 14 cents, manufactured by General Bakeries at 
a4 cost of 10-93 cents, and you are purchasing in Montreal from the same firm, 
_ General Bakeries, what I assume to be a similar loaf of bread at 11-25 cents. 
Ts that right?—A. That is correct. 
| Q. Have you any explanation for the discrepancy in price as between 
| toronto and Montreal?—A. No, it would appear that our buyers are not as 
_ effective in Montreal. 
| -Q. Well I wonder if you could give me a little more specific answer?—A. I 
~ cannot, no. : 
a Q. I assume your buyers, if they are doing their job of buying, are buying 
In competition?—A. We do not ask for tenders, if that is what you mean. 
(= Q. No, but here is a point, and I will leave it to the committee as to 
whether this should be put in the form of another question or not. In Toronto 
Ou are apparently purchasing from one baker, General Bakeries. You pur- 
ase that type of bread, the one we are discussing at 10:93 in Motnreal. You 
vide your purchasing to five bakeries, none of which so far in the record have 
any connection one with the other, and yet where you are buying in what you 
might call a competitive selling market from the point of view of bakers you are 
| Paying 11-25. I am asking you from the point of view of purchasing and 
1 entually the remerchandising, if there is nothing which strikes you as being: 
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a bit peculiar in that procedure?—A. No, there is nothing peculiar so far as I can 
see; and it is a little difficult for me to tell you the exact reason, but my guess — 
would be this; that Christie’s and General Bakeries are competitive in Toronto 
and General Bakeries and Inter-City or whoever it is are competitive in Montreal. © 
We have not been able to do anything about it. ‘ 

Q. No, I appreciate that; but the point I am driving at is this: in Toronto — 
~ you are buying from the competition of two suppliers?—A. That is right. ’ 

Q. In Montreal you are buying from the competition of five suppliers?— ~ 
A. That is correct. is 

Q. And yet the competition between these five suppliers is apparently — 
weaker or less effective than the competition between the two suppliers in 
Toronto because in fact and in effect the purchase price to you in Montreal — 
from any one of these five is higher than it is in Toronto?—A. You can draw © 
that conclusion, but I cannot say why it is. 

Q. I am asking you, to draw conclusions. You see, that is the fact in so 
far as these bakeries are concerned.—A. That is what it looks like here. That is 
all I can say. 

Q. You could not offer any explantion?—A. No, I could not. Fc 

Mr. Homurn: Might I ask this question? Might it not be because of the = 
tremendous increase in the business with the two Toronto firms as against the F 
five in Montreal, the competition in Toronto is between two very, very large 
bakeries. % 

The Witness: It might be. y 

Mr. Beaupry: Oh, but, Mr. Homuth, I am afraid if that were the case 
it would be much simpler to buy from one bakery imstead of from two or five, 
and get a lower price if that were the argument. ; 

Mr. HomutH: Oh, no. © 

Mr. Braupry: Yes. 

Mr. Maclnnis: I do not know if Mr. Beaudry asked this question in regard 
to page 2, in regard to the bakers of first quality bread where the selling cost 
where the buying price by the store is the same in all cases across the board. 
Does that mean that you are buying from all suppliers at this same price? 


The Witness: Yes. | 


By Mr. Lesage: 3 

Q. Mr. Beaudry asked that question. What about Ottawa, Mr. Squair? 
Who is making Dominion bread in Ottawa?—-A. Standard Bread. _ ee | 
Q. Standard Bread?—A. Yes. ’ ¥' 

Q. And you are buying in Ottawa only from Standard Bread?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is there any difference between your brand and their brand?—A._ 

- You are referring to our Dominion loaf now? ‘ 
Q. Yes, the Dominion loaf and their sliced loaf?—A. We have the same 
situation here. | 
Q. The same situation?—A. Yes. We believe we are getting the same 
‘quality of loaf. - | 
Q. The same quality at two cents less per loaf?—A. That is correct. - ” ei 

Q. And you did not buy from any other bakery concern in Ottawa?—A. No, | 

. I haven’t any record of any other purchases in Ottawa. . 


By Mr. Beaudry: - = 

Q. Mr. Squair, did you earlier in this examination make the statement tat 
where your volume of purchases and sales is lower you of necessity require 4 
higher, margin to achieve the same profitable operation? Those are not your 
exact words but that is the substance?—A. I do not quite follow that, 1 
Sai ks ee 
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~  Q. Well then, let me ask it as a question without referring to any comment 

or any answer you have given so far. Is it a merchandising procedure or is it 
‘in effect a merchandising procedure that where volume is restricted in any 

_ proportion whatsoever it almost automatically follows that the margin—I am 
Speaking generally, we are not going into exceptions—the margin has to be 

_ higher?—A. With a smaller volume? 

-  Q. Yes, I am speaking as to general merchandising procedure?—A. Yes, 

that is right. 7 

¢. — Q. Would it be an unfair question to ask you then in the light of that why 

id your company finds it possible to split up its purchases of bread in the city of 

_ Montreal between five bakeries, thereby obviously restricting the volume, 

dividing it into five, equal or not, and yet be satisfied with a lower margin of 

_ profit or a lower margin than that which you were getting in the case of the 

_ two in Toronto. TI mean, if we apply the same yardstick of a higher margin 

being necessary for a corresponding lower volume how can we explain this 

discrepancy here between a much lower volume which is, either apparently or 
-not—I cannot appreciate that as yet—at a considerably lower margin? 

_ Mr. Prnarp: I do not think we know yet whether the volume is smaller 

'* though you have more suppliers. You do not know that the volume is 

lower? 

2 Mr. Beaupry: I merely stated this as obvious. The individual volume of 

_ purchases from any one bakery, whether it is Harrison Brothers of General 

_ Bakeries or Strachan’s or Dent-Harrison, is bound to be greater if they give it 

| to, say Inter City and General Bakeries, 

C4 Mr. Homurw: You are asking him a question that only the bakers can 
"answer. 

' Mr. Beaupry: I beg your pardon, I am asking a mechandiser not a baker. 

_ You will have the right later to cross-question. 

The acting CHarrMaN: Are you ready to go on? 

The Wirnzss: I was going to answer that. 

Mr. Braupry: Yes. 


The Wirness: If this is not making it roundabout. It could be done in 
this way. I do not think we are in a peculiar position in so far as bread is 
concerned in Montreal, or the supply of bread. I believe this, that we should 
operate our own bakeries to round out our operations. I have always believed 
that for the twenty years I have been in this business. U nfortunately during 
the war years, in that period, we have not been able to set up bakeries. That 
would be my wish as an operator today both in Montreal and Toronto. 

i By Mr. Beaudry: 

- _Q. My question is still this: you think it is an accepted concept of 
_ merchandising that a smaller volume or a restricted volume almost invariably 
ee tes a higher margin. How do we explain that in this case where 
the margin is already restricted as against the margin in Toronto? It is 
“apparently found necessary by your firm to divide its volume to five suppliers 
—A. I cannot answer that other than to say that in all probability we would 
have no advantage if we threw it all into one. 

~ Q. Then I come back to our original premise, that where you have a smaller 
volume of merchandise it is necessary to have a larger margin—A. But you. 
are talking about two areas in making our comparison, areas which are not 
comparable in every respect. You are talking about Toronto in the one case 
d Montreal in the other. 

'. Q. I can fully appreciate that, Mr. Squair, I fully appreciate that. Now, 
I have tried to arrive at this point in a long-winded way, but your suppliers 
ing limited to two, or two or three, the normal volume of purchases would 
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be considerably larger for each one than would be the case if it were divided into ; 
five; would that have the effect of either lowering the cost price to you assuming q 
that the baker operates on the same margin relatively—or should it not through — 
that process of increased volume purchased by you from suppliers have the ‘ 
effect of (a) decreasing the price, and in turn of permitting you to decrease — 
the price to the consumer?—A. Well, if we assume all the things you have — 
mentioned the answer would be, yes; but I have nothing to indicate that that — 
policy would be correct. fi 

Q. Would you have figures of the quantity purchased in Toronto—pardon : 
me, I mean in Montreal—from the five bakeries from whom you purchase; — 
would you have that volume indicated in loaves?—A. No, I-only have it in 
dollars. We have great difficulty in getting anything on that point. ¥ 

Q. Well, in dollars then. Will you be able to establish the percentage of k 
dollars applicable to the two or three brands which you mentioned in Toronto; — 
or, to proceed in the order we had earlier with another witness, perhaps give us _ 
the percentage of volume of sales as against the total sales for Richmello brand? | 
—A. No, we could not give you that because we cannot relate those sales to the 
total grocery sales. ‘ 

Q. Now, I am talking about bread sales as against other brands of bread _ 
sales—A. Yes. 4 

Q. To the percentage of bread sales other than the Richmello brand. 
—A. I gave you that figure on these three stores. ‘ 

Q. I am sorry I was away for a moment.—A. I gave it specifically for 
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three stores on which we took complete figures. 5 
Mr. Dypp: Do you want those figures, Mr. Beaudry? ) i 
Mr. Braupry: Yes. r 


Mr. Dypz: I have them here: 39-75 is the percentage of store No. 1 on 
Richmello bread; store No. 2 was 17-65; store No. 3 it was 30-94. Those were 
the three stores in the Toronto area. 7” 

Mr. Beaupry: That is on Richmello only. Could we have the same pro-— 
portions on Dominion in Montreal? | 

The Wirness: No, I cannot get the figures in Montreal, unfortunately. Hl 

Mr. Dypr: You could, could you? P| 

The Witness: No, they are not available. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. By what process do you arrive at finding out what your bread operation 
represents in your various Montreal stores. Tg there anything which gives you | 
the gross margin to selling price of 5 per cent. In the one case; 19-6, in the | 
other—you have given us that, and yet you do not know what the volume 1s” 
applied to the 5 per cent and what volume applies to the 19-6 per cent?—A. Wey 
don’t. bother. | 
Q. You don’t bother?—A. No. | is 

Q. You mean that as an accounting operation you do not go into those | 
details?--A. We could not afford possibly to do that. | 
Q. Does that not make it a bit difficult at times when your merchandiser | 
wishes to establish at what price he should sell some of these articles?—A. If the | 
operation could be drawn on that line it would help, but it cannot be drawn 10} 
that fashion. iy 
Q. In other words, your merchandiser has to go at It a bit blind?—A. To | 
some extent. 4 
Q. I mean, on these particular articles?—A. I might explain to you, gentle-\ 
men; there is not only the original pricing of merchandise but every week 
points like Toronto and Montreal we advertise anywhere from ten to fifty items; 
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 _ Q. If I were to ask you whether or not your bread operation in Montreal 
is profitable how would you be able to arrive at the answer?—A. Well, you 
- mean net profit, or what? 
~.. Q. I mean exactly that. We will start off with gross profit—A. We are 
_ not interested in our profit on bread. We are interested in the profit on our 
_ total operation. ; 
_ _ Q. Are you telling me now that your accounting is done in such a manner 
_ that you do not keep track of individual types of sales but you are only 
- concerned with your over-all picture?—A. That is very correct. We break 
it down to produce, meat and groceries. 
a Q. You break it down only under three or four heads?—A. That is right. 
lt would be impossible to do anything else. 
e: Q. At the end of the year your stockholders and directors are presented 
_ with a report which shows that under three or four headings you have either 
made a profit or made a loss?—A. This will answer your question. Last year 
- our margin on $41,000,000 of sales was 15-94. 


ae, 
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By the Vice Chairman: 
_ Q. Per cent?—A. Per cent—gross margin. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


a Q. What would it be net? Have you an estimate?—A. Yes. It is not an 
estimate. It is an actual fact; 1-86. | 


> ‘The Vice-CuHamman: Would you mind my following that for a moment, 
_ Mr. Beaudry? 
i . By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. What are the items that reduced the 15-94 per cent to 1-86 per cent, 
chiefly taxes, I imagine? 


yA 


: Mr. Homuru: No, wages and everything else, the whole cost of carrying 
on business. 


: Mr. Braupry: We have a witness to the right and a witness to the left 
of where I am sitting. 


The Witness: I can answer that very briefly in the way that we ‘have 
prepared it for our shareholders. Out of every dollar the employees received 
_ 8-70 cents; occupational costs, including rent, insurance, taxes, light, heat, 
_ depreciation, 2:33 cents; income taxes and excess profits taxes, 2-01 cents; 
sundry expenses, which include such items as advertising, 1-04 cents; net profit 
m 1°86 cents. 

a _ Mr. Braupry: That is a fine statement, and I read that booklet every year 
_ with a great deal of interest, but it is not an answer to my question. 
ae The Vice-CHatrMAN: It was an answer to my question. Had you con- 
cluded? 

» The Wirness: With that. 

= The Vicz-Cuarrman: Would you care to file that? 

The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


_ Q. May I return to my question? Do I understand from your previous 
statement that you have no method of determining in your operations over a 
_ year or a number of years whether you are carrying so many lines which 
_ might involve a considerable loss vear after year?—A. Well, I would have 
_ to ask you why it would be a considerable loss. We do not sell merchandise 
r below what we pay for it unless under very unusual circumstances. 
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actual loss. I am not confining my question or your answer. I am merely | 
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Q. I appreciate that but you have just told the committee that you break 
it down under three, four or five general headings, groceries, meats, and so 
on, as to your-year’s operation in various commodities. I understand you are 
also telling the committee that your method of cost accounting, or of determining 
your operations in each one of these commodities, does not go beyond establish- 
ing any group of them under one heading without trying to determine for 
yourselves whether one is more or less profitable than the other. You are saying 
that to the committee?—A. Again I must come back and make this point as to 
what you mean by profitable. I might answer it this way. I would have no 
hesitation— q 

Q. Forget the word “profitable” if you choose—A. I would have no 
hesitation in saying this to you, that quite possibly Richmello bread could be — 
more profitable to us at a cost of 9 cents and selling at 10 cents than Christie’s | 
at a cost of 10-93 and selling at 14 cents. Actually. I believe it is more | 
profitable to us. | 3 

Q. That still is not an answer to my question—A. We have to have ~ 
10-cent bread in our stores, and we are not only selling bread. 7 

Q. That is not my question. You have told the committee, and we will 
discuss cost accounting for a minute, that your method of cost accountancy 
precluded at any time your being able to determine what any given commodity 
gives or does not give in the way of return individually, but that it is only in % 


7 


your operations as a part of a group under one of the general headings you have P 
outlined a moment ago—A. That is right. That is correct, and I defy anyone » 
else to do otherwise. _ f 

The Vicn-CHarrMaNn: This report which was handed over a few minutes 


ago should be listed as exhibit 21. 


Exhibit No. 21: Financial statement of Dominion Stores Ltd. “ 
Mr. Braupry: Perhaps— ry 
The Vicu-Cuamman: I wanted to get it on the record; that was all. _ ; 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Perhaps you would prefer to go further into your own figures before — 
you give me a definite answer on that—A. I should like to explain— 4 
Q. I am trying to be fair to you because this morning another witness told © 

us differently. You have just said that you defy anybody to do this. Another | 
witness this morning in the same type of business that you are in did give us © 
some very definite figures and a very definite breakdown of ‘both volume and — 
margins on a whole series of commodities—A. Are you talking about net profit © 
or gross margin? | 
Q. I did not actually go into profits. I merely asked you—and I will not © 
burden the reporter with repeating it—if you are telling this committee that you 
have no accountancy method of determining for yourselves at any time what — 
any given commodity brings in returns? Returns may include actual gross © 
returns. It may include returns net after deducting whatever has to be deducted — 
from it: It may be further broken down until you have the actual profit or | 


repeating, are you telling this committee your company has no method of seg- — 
regating and giving the actual returns on any separate commodity except under 
general headings?—A. I have to know if you are talking about gross return one 
net before I can answer it. If it is net the answer is no, we have not. “fg 
Q. Whether it be gross or net, in your operation do you segregate every 
commodity that you handle?—A. No. 
Q. You do not?—A. No, we do not. 
Q. So that your bread operation at the end of the year cannot be determine 
to the fraction, whatever it is?7—A. No, we cannot. “a 
Q. It becomes an over-all part of your groceries?——A. That is right. 
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: Q. So that you do not know exactly whether you do make a profit. You 
_ hope you do but you cannot determine what it is?—A. That is right. 

. Q. Can you determine what costs have been applicable against the opera- 
tion of bread?—A. No. 

Q. You do not have that either?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


; Q. Would you give an explanation of your answer a few moments ago that 

_ you are not interested in the profit on bread?—A. If I may clear that up I would 

_ say that no one else can determine what costs should be applied to bread in a 
_ food store. a 


er i 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


> Q. Pardon me?—A. We do not, nor can anyone else determine accurately 
_the costs to be applied to bread. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Is that the reason why you answered you are not interested in the profit 
_ on bread?—A. I would not want Mr. Beaudry to think our accounting is not 
satisfactory. It is. The point I am making is it cannot be done. 

By Mr. Beaudry: ‘ 

_ Q. Do you know if any other competitors do keep their accountancy in that 
_ fashion?—A. To get a gross margin they might do so by mechanical bookkeeping 
_ on a limited number of products in so far as they want to segregate them. 

* — Q. Would you say it could be done?—A. Not net, no, just gross. They 
_ cannot apportion rent to a loaf of bread or light or heat or taxes. It cannot be 
~ done. . 

d Q. Could you not apportion it in proportion to volume, the volume in any 
_ given store in proportion to total volume for any given period?—A. For what 
~ period? 

3 


\ 


Mr. Pinarp: You would get a gross margin. 

Bs The Witness: And it varies from day to day. You have to take it over a 
_ period and take averages. 

By Mr. Homuth: 


if Q. In fact, your 10-cent loaf might attract a lot of people to your store who 
_ would buy other things?—A. Yes. 


§ Mr. Breaupry: The right-hand witness again. 

¥ 

| Mr. Homutu: Let us get some sense out of this. 

‘ : ; : 
Ss Mr. Braupry: It is not sensible unless you have a monopoly of it. 


# Mr. HomurtnH: You certainly have not had a monopoly of it in your questions | 
~ lately. : ; 

The Vice-CHarrMAN: Order. May I draw your attention to the horrible 
~ example of the vice-chairman and the trouble into which people get when they 
start arguing with each other. I am sure Mr. Homuth would not want Mr. 
~ Beaudry to say he was abusive. 


¢ Mr. Homutu: I do not care. é 
4 The Vice-CuatrmMan: Oh, you do not care. I thought I was talking to 


_ people who are as sensitive as myself. Evidently you are hardboiled. Now, 
~ continue; which one of you gentlemen down there is going to continue? 
. 4 


By Mr. Lesage: 

# Q. You said you were not interested in the profit on bread. Would you 
explain your answer, please—A. I should have qualified it to this extent, other 
than as it influences the whole. 
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Q. Tell us why you would take in Montreal a 5 per cent margin only on 
Dominion bread and take 19-6 per cent on the balance if you are not interested? 
A. I presume we did not do it voluntarily. 

Q. Why did you do it if you did not do it voluntarily? Why was that done? 
A. In all probability to meet competition. 

Q. Did you say to meet competition you have to keep your price at 14 cents? 
Is that what you mean?—A. No. The competition I am interested in is the 
10-cent seller. . 

Q. Would it work the other way on the 14 cents?—A. I would consider it 
more important to our final operating results to sell bread at 10 cents on a 5 per 
cent margin than 14 cent bread on a 25 per cent margin. 

Q. Could you bring down your price of 14 cents to something which would 
approach more the 5 per cent margin you are taking on Dominion brand? 
Mr. Mayuew: For instance, two for 25. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Two loaves for 25 cents. Would it not appeal more to the consumer?— 
A. I would not think so, not if they are interested in the price of bread. 

Q. Pardon me?—A. Not if they are interested in the price of bread; I do 
not think so. : 

Q. Every consumer is interested in the price of bread—A. I think they 
would be interested more in the 10-cent loaf than a two for 25 cent loaf, if 
they are interested in prices. 

Q. Definitely, but eould you not sell it at a price of two for a quarter?— 
A. I do not know whether or not we could. 

Q. Did you try?—A. No. 

Q. Can you tell me why you did not try?—A. No, I cannot tell you. 

Q. Is it because the price of 14 cents, let us say, for Strachan in Montreal 
is the price at which bread is sold in other stores?—A. If there is any reason, 
again it is probably indicated by the bakers, what they would like to get for it. 

Q. To whom would it be indicated?—A. To our buyer or merchandiser. 

Q. Who would the buyer be in Montreal? Could you give us his name?— 
A. Well, we have several there. 

Q. Who would buy bread?—A. I do not know, I would have to find out. 

Q. Could,you supply us with the name?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said something else. You said you wished to establish your ow 


bakeries in Montreal and Toronto. Could you give us’the reason for wishing © 
to establish your own bakeries?—A. Because I believe it is needed in our type © 


of business. 


Q. Pardon me?—A. Because I believe we should operate bakeries in our | 


type of business to round out our operation. 
Q. Why?—A. To give us a better operation. 
Q. Ata lower cost?—A. I would hope our costs would be lower. 


Q. You said you had planned to establish your own bakeries but that you | 


were prevented because of the war. Did you intend, then, to stop buying from ~ 


other bakers?—A. I had not projected the plan that far. 
Q. You had not decided to what extent you were going to sell the products 


of your own bakeries, but you definitely intended to establish your own bakery? — 


—A. I do not think—that might be misunderstood. 
The Vicne-Cuarrman: Mr. Lesage, you have been a little eager in your 


questioning, unintentionally, but sometimes the witness has not been able to | 
complete his answer before you asked him another question. If you would be. 


careful about that, the evidence would be more orderly on the record. 
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gy Mr. Squair, you were going to answer a question? 

_. The Wirnuss:.I think I may not have said this, but I wish to imply it, 
‘1g believe we should operate bakeries in connection with our kind of retail food 
operation to round it out. Unfortunately, because ‘of the war, building conditions 
and so on we have not been able to develop it. That is all the plan I have 


alked about. 
By Mr. Lesage: 


__ Q. Would you give the committee the reasons why you planned the estab- 
lishment of your own bakeries?—A. Because I think we could serve our stores 
better with our own bakery than we can purchasing outside. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Would the fact, Mr. Squair, that you had the same price from five 
uppliers have anything to do with your suggestion you could do hetter with 
our own bakery?—A. Gentlemen, I have found myself in cities where I could 
ot make a deal with a baker. I have had that experience. 


By Mr. Lesage: _ 
Q. How did it happen?—A. I don’t know. I just could not make a deal. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 
_ Q. Was it recently?—A. No, not recently. 
| The Vicr-Cuairnman: That, apparently, is something which is not recent. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
__Q. It would have to do with supplying your own brand, of course?— 

. That is right. To explain our position and what I mean by that, I think 
“self serve food store which does not give credit or free delivery, should be 
ble to distribute bread cheaper than you can sell it house to house. 

' Q. That is what I had in mind.—A. I have operated a bakery in that con- 
ection, during my day, to prove that to be so. It is there that our interest 
uld be in operating a bakery. 

Q. That is exactly why I was asking you the question a few moments ago 
ut that 14 cents, why you could not bring it down if you did not make any 
very ?—A. Because our interest in this bread case is the lower priced bread. 
_. Q. Well, sir, it is not an answer to my question as to why you cannot bring 
lis 14 cent price down since that is the price people pay for it delivered, 
len you do not deliver it?—-A. Because I am not interested in the sale of that 
read; that is the only reason I can give you. 

_ Q. Would it be because the price is indicated to you by the baker?—A. That 
ould be— | . 

Q. That is the reason?—A. That would be more or less true; correct, yes. 
» Mr. MacInnis: That means, then, the bakers in Montreal fix the price for 
bread. _ 

_ The Wirness: Oh I cannot say that. I do not know what the bakers do. 


fe _ Mr. Irvine: That is the meaning of your answer. 


‘The Wrrnsss: I do not think you can miss this point; we are selling bread 
r 10 cents for a 24 ounce loaf. 


_ Mr. Lesacz: I hope the witness does not think we are blaming him or that 
questions indicated I was blaming him. On the contrary, I was trying to 
out why it is. Certainly, it is not his fault. 

_Mr. MacInnis: The witness said, if I heard him correctly, he found himself 
ten or at times, in a position where he could not make a deal with the bakery 
the locality. 
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The Vicn-CuairmMAN: He did say he has had that experience within the last. 
thirty years. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Well now, the position he is in today—I think this is true according to 
this exhibit 20—he can make the same kind of deal with five bakeries but no~ 
other deal?——A. Oh yes, we have another deal. We have a 10 cent loaf of bread. 

Q. Oh, that is true. You have a 10 cent loaf of a particular variety of 
bread, that is a special, but so far as the other breads are concerned the five © 
bakeries have the same price. You buy at the same price and you sell at the ¥ 
same price. Now then, does that indicate that there is an understanding among ~ 
the bakeries to sell at that price to the retailer and that the retailer must sell — 
at that price to the consumer?—A. It is difficult for me to ‘agree with that. : 

Q. I am not asking you to agree. You can disagree if you like, but I desire 
you to explain it if you do disagree. I want you to explain those figures.— — 
A. Well, I can answer it this way; if we did not have a 10-cent loaf of bread I — 
would say we would not maintain these prices. 2 7 


By Mr. Pinard: ! 


Q. How could you do it, then?—A. I do not konw. We might have to — 
build a bakery, whether we liked it or not. We would have to get supplies © 
some place. % 

The Vice-CHarrMan: It is evident, gentlemen, we will not finish with Mr. _ 
Squair this evening. 3 r 

Mr. Beaupry: May I ask Mr. Squair a question because he may not have 
the figures with him. ‘ 

-The Vicn-CHamman: Mr. Beaudry desires to ask a question which may ; 
involve getting information. - 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Do you sell cakes in your stores?—A. Yes. | 
Q. You may not have the information, but would you be able to procure 
for this committee the volume of cakes—I do not know whether it would be. 
preferable to have it in poundage or dollar value, but in one or both, in com- 
parison with your over-all bread volume?—A. No. | - 
Q. You could not do that?—A. No. (| 
Q. Would you be able to give us your volume, either poundage or dollar 
~ value?—A. No. - . = 
Q. When you say “no”— —A. We could build up the figures from here, , 
but we could not go back and get them. We would have to set up accounting > 
from that date into the future. We could not go back and pick that up. o) 
Q. Could you not tell from your invoices? You have only so many | 
suppliers?—A. There would be hundreds of thousands of invoices. 2) 
By Mr. Pinard: | | 
Q. Do you get your cakes from the same suppliers?—A. In some cases, 
yes, and in some cases no. | 
The Vice-CHairmMan: Do you realize what you said, “In some cases, yesp| 
and in some cases, no”? Possibly that is a good place to stop, gentlemen. ‘a 
Mr. Lesace: In the morning I should like to have, if it is at all possible, | 
the name of your buyer in the bread departments for Montreal and Toronto. 
The Witness: At the present time, you mean? , 
Mr. Lesace: At the present. : ae 
The Vicn-CuatrMan: The committee is adjourned until the usual time | 
tomorrow. ql 
The committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, February | 
24, 1948, at 11.00. a.m. a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


4 ; Turspay, February 24, 1948, 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
esage, MacInnis, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard. 


; Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


a The Clerk informed the Committee that both the Chairman and the 
We Chairman were ill and he invited nominations for an Acting Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Lesage, seconded by Mr. Fleming, Mr. Mayhew was 
ippointed Acting Chairman. 

Mr. Mayhew took the chair. 

ia Mr. L. D. Squair, Executive Vice-President, Dominion Stores Limited, 
foronto, was recalled and further examined. 


: At 1.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 


ot, 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, 
mston, Lesage, MacInnis, Mayhew, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
Mr. Squair was recalled and further examined. 


(At 4.20 p.m. members were called in the House for a vote and the 
nmittee took recess for twenty minutes). 


_ Witness discharged. 


_ Mr. James Michael Macdonald, Secretary-Treasury, General Bakeries 
imited, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness filed ,— 

Exhibit No. 22—Statement showing selling prices of 24 ounce loaves in 
to and Montreal on specific dates between September 1, 1947 and 
ary 20, 1948—General Bakeries Limited. 


At 5.40 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
Inesday, February 25. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Eig House or Commons, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1948. 


___. The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Acting 
‘Chairman, Mr. R. W. Mayhew, presided. 


___The Actinc Cuamrman: We have not concluded hearing from Mr. Squair 
of Dominion Stores, and with your permission we will carry on with that 
examination. 


4 By Mr. Dyde: 

Fe Q. Mr. Squair, towards the close of yesterday’s hearing Mr. Lesage asked 
you to give us the name of your bread buyer in Montreal. Can you now do 
that?—A. Yes. ; 

3 Q. His name is, what?—A. C. Townend. 

D2 Q. And, what is his address in Montreal?—-A. Our business addres ss is 
Bedford Road. 

_ Q. He can be found at Bedford Road?—A. Yes, at our Bedford Road office. 
4 _ Q. Have you a copy of Exhibit 20 in front of you, Mr. Squair?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are a very few questions that I wish to ask you on that exhibit but 
Before I do so I believe that there are one or two items in yesterday’s evidence 
on which you wish either to elaborate or to comment; and, first of all, may I 
-ask you about the statement you made in which you said that you sent—your 
company have sent bread to New York for scoring or analysis. Now, I think 

you have some comment to make on that?—A. Yes. I would like to correct that 
statement. We never have sent bread to New York for scoring. 
‘s Q. And then another point now, referring to Exhibit 20, I think you have 
some comment to make on the items under Montreal stores under the date 
February 2 and under the heading “Bakers first quality, five suppliers?” ‘Am 
‘T correct?—A. Yes. 
—  Q. And what is the comment you wish a make with regard to that? 
-—A. I contacted our buyers, merchandisers, over night in Montreal, and while 
this exhibit reflects our price changes they. pointed out to me that they were 
advised to refer to the ‘columns headed “February 2, 1948”, where the price 
advance i is from 13 cents to 14 cents retail and the cost from 10-80 to 11: 25; 
our buyers tell me that one of our suppliers, Harrison Brothers—February 2 
vis a Monday—and the previous Friday Harrison Brothers, one of the buyers’ 
Suppliers advised us that the price would go up, our costs would go up from 
| 10-80 to 11-25 effective the following day, which was Saturday, and that the 
| “suggested retail price would go up to 13 cents or 14 cents on their loaf. We did 
) not change our price effective as of Saturday although I am told that many 
‘Tetailers did and it was not until Monday that we got notice of increase from our 
i other suppliers, a similar increase I should say, and it was at that time that we 
2 aised the price to 14 cents, although we had been notified the previous Friday 
by one supplier. 
{)> Pi Soni: would you refer to the same page under the heading, 
“esi stores”—and I am referring still to Exhibit 20—and on the first line 
_ of figures on the baer when referring to the Dominion brand bread I notice that 
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on February 2, 1948, the price went up to 11 cents, the selling price; and the 
on February 9 it went down to 10 cents. I would like to ask you why th 
reduction was made on February 9, from 11 cents to 10 cents?—A. I am tol 
that our cost was raised to 93 cents on February 2.° We raised the retail price 
on our loaf, the Dominion loaf, to 11 cents. We maintained that for a wee 
and found that our competition had not raised their price to 11 cents, that they 
remained at 10 cents, so that a week later, on February 9, we reverted to 
10-cent selling price to meet competition. y 

Q. When you say competition, are you referring to the retail stores? 
—A. The retail stores. x 

Q. Can you tell us who they were?—A. No, I could not. It was evidently 
important enough in the minds of our merchandising department to feel that 
- we could not ignore it. F 

Q. Your costs also went down that day by a matter of a quarter of a cent, 
did they not?—A. Quite evidently our supplier had some sympathy for us im 
the matter. . 

Q. Now, would you go back to what was said a minute or two ago as to 
the change, at least as to the comment that you made on the price of 114 cents 
and the change that took place on February 2 and the advice that you received 
from one of your suppliers; did you receive that information on January 30, 
on the Friday; did you receive that by way of letter?—A. I would not think so. 
I would think it would be by telephone. i 

Q. And you spoke of a suggested retail price being raised from 13 cents 
to 14 cents; now, was that in the telephone conversation with that particular 
bakery?—A. Definitely so. s 

Q. And the telephone conversation would be a conversation in which the 
bakery would say, we suggest that the retail price should be raised from 13 cents 
to 14 cents?—A. In effect, yes. . e 


fi 


Q. Who would be on the line both for the bakeries and for your own 
company ?—A. One of our buyers. 4 

Q. Would it be Mr. Townend?—A. I cannot answer that yet. 

Q. Can you tell us later on?—A. Yes, I can find out. 

Q. And who was on the telephone for the bakery?—A. Yes, I can do that. 


By Mr. Lesage: a 


at 
Me 


By Mr. Johnston: il 

Q. I would like to ask the witness a question in regard to that 14 cents. 
You will notice on Exhibit 20 under the column dated February 9, 1948,— 
“bakers, first quality, five suppliers”—the selling price there is 14 cents. Now, 
you have suggested to the committee the way in which that 14 cents was arrived: 
at. I would like to refer you to Exhibit 19 put in by Loblaw’s. | 
Mr. Dypp: Just a minute, please, until we get a copy of that for them. | 

By Mr. Johnston: : | 


Q. Under the last column on the page, the 27th of January, 1948, you will 
see that Loblaw’s Canada Bread loaves were selling at 14 cents. Now, I am 
curious to know why Loblaw’s raised their price to 14 cents at the same a 


approximately as Dominion Stores raised theirs to 14 cents. Would there be any 
connection between these two? Could the witness tell us?—A. In one case—in 
this exhibit I believe is Toronto and Ottawa and what we are talking about in 
Exhibit 20 applies to Montreal. - 
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Q. Well, it is the same thing on Exhibit 20 for the Toronto stores. It does 
- not make much difference. You can see the same thing is true there——A. The 
_ only answer I can give to that, as far as we are concerned, there is no connection. 
Q. There is no connection?—A. As far as our organization is concernned. 
Q. It seems to me rather significant—of course, it may be a coincidence— 
that the two prices were shown at that time. Nevertheless, I suggest to the 
_ witness that it looks rather like a combine to maintain prices. Would the witness 
- care to comment on that?—A. No, I would not wish to. As far we are concerned 
there is no connection between the price in Montreal and that in Ottawa and 
Toronto. 
v. Q. Well, I think I understood you to say that that price was suggested by 
_ your suppliers?—A. That is correct. 
of Q. Yes. I maintain that a suggestion is a pretty good hint to put the price 
up to 14 cents, as apparently they both did. 


7 By Mr. Pinard: 


~ QQ. On this very thing, you were asked yesterday by one of the members 
_ of the committee if you knew that there existed any connection between the five 
- Montreal suppliers; namely, Inter- -City Bakery, Harrison Brothers, General 
Q Bakeries and James Strachan; and I am going to review the question which was 
_ put to you by one of the members of the committee on that yesterday. The 
- question was this: 

Q. And do you know if there is any connection, and if you are not 
competent on that you could defer your answer. Do you know if there 
5 is any connection between the Inter-City Bakery, Harrison Bros., General 
m Bakeries, and James Strachan?—A. I would not know. 


. I want to call your attention to something that came up after we had dis- 
® cussed that. If I take the 1947 Montreal telephone book and refer to the first 
x of these suppliers, Inter-City Bakery I find that the Inter-City Baking Company 
Limited has their head office at 1005 de Bullion Street, Montreal. Then it has 
Mr. Fred S. Strachan, Production Manager, 624 Victoria Avenue. That is one 
4 thing I want to draw. your attention to, Then if I refer to Harrison Brothers, 
* another of your suppliers in Montreal, I see that there is also listed Dent 
5 Harrison and the telephone book listing says, “see Wonder Bakeries”. If you 
~ look at Wonder Bakeries you see cake superintendent, Mr. J. Muir, on the listing. 
ait you go back to James Strachan Limited, another of your suppliers, you will 
find Mr. J. F. Moir, production superintendent. 
j In other words, in the telephone book there is at least a connecting link 
4. between all of them. If, for instance, you look up—and this is going to be my 
; last. reference—James Strachan you ‘have James Strachan Limited, Strachan 
Bros. Ltd., and also A. and L. Strachan Limited. Then under A. and L. Strachan 
a Limited you have got your Inter-City Baking Company. Having been in the 
r food business for so long a time and having relations with these bakers I am 
| pretty sure you must know there is that connection between all of them, do you 
_ not?—A. No, I do not know anything about it. 
a Q. Do you not know anything about it—A. No, no. 


By Mr, Lesage: 


| % Q. Your buyers would?—A. I do not know. You speak of these individuals. 
: I do not know them, never saw them and know nothing about them. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


: 

z ~ Q. But you nevertheless know, according to your bakers, that the price of 
i“ bread was simultaneously increased by all of them forcing you to sell your bread 
at 14 cents, and it was done at the same time by all of them by all five suppliers? 
—A. All except one as I explained a few moments ago. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Only two days’ difference?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Do you know anything about Wonder Bakeries?—A. No. 
Q. But still if you are buying from Dent Harrison there is no such thing 
as a bread company headed. by Dent Harrison according to the telephone book — 
because you are simply referred to Wonder Bakeries. Do you sell Wonder 
bread?—A. I do not know the names of the brands. : 
Q. If I may refresh your memory do you know of a bread called Pom, © 
pride of Montreal, sold by Wonder Bakeries?—A. No. ¢ 
Q. Do you know whether or not you sell it?—A. No. 
Q. You do not know?—A. No. i 
Q. Do you know any of the brands you are selling for these five suppliers? — 
—A. In Montreal, no. | 
~ Q. Would you be good enough to tell us who deals with the bakers in | 
Montreal so that we may examine that witness?—A. I gave Mr. Lesage the © 
name, Mr. Townend. J 
Q. He is the man you referred to a minute ago. ‘ip 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Would he be the man who exerted pressure on the bakers between — 
February 2 and February 9 to have your cost price decreased from 9-75 to” 
9-50?—A. Would he be the individual to do that? w. 

Q. Yes—A. I would say yes, I think so. 4 

Q. Would it be possible to obtain the names of all.your buyers who during — 
the last three months have had dealings with the bakers both in Montreal and 
Toronto, and supply those names to counsel so that counsel may have what 
I will call a chat with them—A. Yes, I can do that. a 

Mr. Jounston: Maybe the committee would like a chat with them, too. 

Mr. Lesage: Maybe it would be more useful to have counsel talk with © 
them first. | 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. I think the witness has withdrawn the statement he made yesterday | 
that. they sent bread to New York for scoring. Did you send the bread | 
anywhere to be scored?—A. No, we have not done that since I have been with 
Dominion Stores. | 

Q. How long has that been?—A. Since 1939. 

Q. I should like to ask another question or two about the indicated price _ 
to which you referred today, I think, as the suggested resale price. Has your — 
company ever departed from that indicated or suggested resale price?—A. Not — 
to my knowledge, no. | 
, Q. In other words, your firm helps to maintain that resale price set by | 
the bakers?—A. That is not putting it quite correctly. | 

Q. You put it your way—A. We exercise our influence on the matter by | 
selling the 10-cent loaf. =, | 

Q. But in regard to the other prices on the other bread you co-operate | 
with the bakers in maintaining the price?—A. With that qualification. We | 
do not recognize any differential in quality of the loaf between our 10-cent | 
loaf and the so-called 14-cent loaf. 

Q. But you do recognize a difference in price, and outside of the 10-cent | 
loaf you co-operate with the bakers in maintaining the selling price of the | 
other bread?—A. Yes, but we use the 10-cent loaf as our objection to the | 
14-cent price of bread. 
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re “ 
‘ Mr. Irvine: Your 10-cent loaf is a sort of atonement for taking 14 for 
the others? 


_ _Mr. Friemine:_You mean a subsidy. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


* ~ Q. That is not the way you would say it?—A. No, and that is not the fact 
either. ° 


Q. What is wrong with it? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


___-Q. You are selling all kinds of bread, and according to the figures you gave 
yesterday the sales, at least in the Toronto area, would be about. 30 per cent 
of the 10-cent loaf and 70 per cent of the other. That is an average of the 
three figures you gave us yesterday. It is a little more than 29 per cent—A. No, 
that is not correct. There are all kinds of fancy breads in that total bread 
figure. 
: Q. The figures are not important, but there is a suggested or indicated 
_ price on bread other than the 10-cent loaf, and you co-operate with the bakers 
in maintaining that price?—A. In checking with Montreal this morning they 
told me that taking one week they picked out as to our purchases of bread 
from the Inter-City Bakery 91 per cent were the 10-cent loaf and 9 per cent 
were the 14-cent loaf. 
i Q. Is that normal?—A. They assumed it to be normal. That is only one 
“supplier. Putting that over the five suppliers it breaks down to about 68 per 
cent. The best figures they can give me are that 68 per cent are the 10-cent 
loaf and 32 per cent the higher priced loaf. 
_. Q. In regard to 32 per cent of your bread sales you co-operate with the 
bakers in maintaining the resale price? 

Mr. Cuiraver: Mr. Chairman— 
x The Active Cuatrman: I think the witness has not answered. 


The Wirness: I will put it this way. We do not raise an issue on it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


¥ Q. You are not unco-operative? Will you put it that way?—A. We are 
not too co-operative. We have not made an issue of it. 
-__ Q. You would rather agree to the resale price than make an issue of it? 
Would that be putting it fairly?—A. Apparently that is what we have done. 
—_ Q. Are you familiar with the provisions of the Combines Investigation 
- Act?—A. Not to any extent, no. 

__ Q. I should like to read a section from the Act which defines a combine. 
Section 2, subsection (1) reads: 


“Combine” means a combination having relation to any commodity. 


‘aY 


a I am not quoting the full text— 


of two or more persons by way of actual or tacit contract, agreement or 
a arrangement having or designed to have the effect of (c) fixing a common 


, -price or a resale price, which combination has operated or is likely to 
x operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, whether 
3 consumers, producers or others. 


R ~ Section 32 of the Act provides the penalties for action of that kind. On the 
answers that you gave to my questions it would seem to me that your firm has 
been committing an offence under the Act. 
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Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I must object to that kind of question because 
I do not think that we can ask any witness here if he thinks he is guilty of 
something or his company is guilty of something, 

Mr. MacInnis: I did not ask that. 

Mr. Lesacn: Your last suggestion was in interrogatory form. It is a state- 
ment put in interrogatory form. I do not believe it would be fair to any witness” 
to ask him to plead guilty to anything. We are here to inquire into the facts. ‘ 
If in our opinion—and the committee is the judge: of that—somebody is guilty | 
of something we will have to take action, but I submit very respectfully it is_ 
not proper to ask a witness if he thinks he is guilty of something. 

The Acrina CHARMAN: I did not understand it that way. I think you had 
better reword your question. 

Mr. MacInnis: As you are as unfamiliar with the ways of the law as I am d 
I will withdraw my question, if you like. 


Mr. Lesace: Moreover I submit that it may be a good thing to avoid that 
because if we start asking such questions of witnesses 1t may scare other. 
witnesses from whom we will not be able to expect the complete truth in the 
future. ? 
Mr. Prnarp: Unless, of course, these witnesses are told that on any of the 
questions put and their answers they will be given the necessary protection the 
committee is entitled to give. It is provided that a committee may give prog 
tection to witnesses on their declarations. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I think that is something that could be well brought 
out in the report itself, but we can hardly accuse anyone of being guilty in this 
committee. Those judging the evidence that comes out will have to determine 7 
that at the proper time. * 
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By Mr. MacInnis: , 


Q. I think yesterday the witness, in reply to a question, said that he believelll 
their firm could produce bread at a lower cost if they had their own bakery? a 
I am sorry, I did not quite get that. 

Q. Yesterday, in answer to a question, you said that you believed the 
Dominion Stores could produce bread at a lower cost than they are now paying 
to bakeries?—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. I think you said, at one place, we are not in a good position as regards. 
bread in Montreal. Then, I believe you elaborated on that and said it was your 
intention at one time to build your own bakeries but that, during the war, that 
was out of the question because of various difficulties?-—-A. L cannot recall my 
words, but the impression I wished to leave was this; that to round out our kind | 
of operation J think we should operate bakeries because I do think we can 
service our stores better from our own operated bakeries than we can from oth 
suppliers. ‘ 

Q. What is the meaning of the word “better’?—A. We can control | 
operation better from the standpoint of service to the stores; delivery to the 
stores; better control of quality. The best control of quality of which I know is. 
when you make the product or process it yourself. | 

Q. Do I understand, then, that the present relation between your stores and 
the bakeries is unsatisfactory or not as satisfactory as you think it should be?— 
A. I say I think we could do better by operating our own plant than buyimg) 

from a supplier. 
Q. Has that anything to do with the price of bread?—A. That includes! 
every factor in the operation. yl 

Q. Including price?—A. That would apply under certain circumstances, 
but I could not make a general statement to that effect. 
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3 Q. You said a moment ago it included every factor?—A. That is 
*. Q. One of the chief factors is price?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then you also said that you believed bread should be sold cheaper in stores 
than in the sale from house to house?—A. The cost of manufacturing bread 
does not vary greatly whether it is in a plant owned by myself or someone else. 
The difference in the cost of bread and a great many food products is due to the 

_ difference in the method of distribution. If you add a costly service, you must 
necessarily increase the price to the consumer to pay for it. If you eliminate 
_ it there is no reason why the consumer should not have the benefit of it. 
y Q. That is a good answer. You would say then that bread sold in stores 
_ could be sold cheaper than that which is delivered?—A. Obviously the service 
_ given to the consumer is not as costly. 
Q. What is there today to prevent you from selling bread cheaper in your 
store than the bakers sell it delivered from house to house?—_A. We are doing it. 
Q. You are doing it on your 10 cent loaf?—A. That is right. 
- Q. But you could do it on all your bread?—A. You must start at the same 
_ point, and that is production cost and build it up from there. You cannot pick 
a figure out somewhere up the ladder and apply that to the operation. 
t Q. Well, we will leave that at that point. I should like to ask a question 
in regard to a point which was raised by Mr. Merritt either yesterday or when 
_ Mr. Meech was on the stand. Why would people buy a 14 cent loaf rather than 
a 10 cent loaf? Would you comment on that?—A. I think it is somewhat the 
_ same question, and the answer is simply consumer preference for many lines. 
Pg Q. Is there very much carry-over in bread from day to day?—A. Not a 
great deal. 


(i 


right. 


Q. In fact, very little?—A. Very little. 

ss Q. So then, in ordering bread you are careful not to order more than you 
believe you can sell on that day?—A. That is correct, yes. To do otherwise 
would not contribute to the conservation of food supplies very much. 

= ~ Q. Inthe carry-over, do you have as much of a carry-over in the 10 cent 
__ bread as you have in the 14 cent bread?—A. The answer is, it would vary from 
_ day to day and store to store. If your question is: is it continually greater in 
the 10 cent bread than the 14 cent, the answer is no. 

___-Q. The answer is there is no difference?—A. No difference. 

‘¢ Q. Consequently, the preference would not be because the 10 cent bread 
would be used up earlier and when the customers called there would be no 10 
cent bread?—-A. No, we have a full supply of bread up until the last moment; 
that would be our objective. 


of 
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PY By Mr. Irvine: 
'_ Q. In both lines?—A. Yes. 
} Mr. MacInnis: I think that exhausts my questioning for the moment. 


ie 9 By Mr..Cleaver: 


». Q. What was the price differential between Richmello, your firm’s special 
_ brand of bread, and the price of standard breads, prior to the controls?—A. Prior 
_ to price control, do you mean? 

im QQ. ‘Yes—A. That is going back to 1941 and my recollection is that our 
_ bread was two loaves for 13 cents at that time. 

, beg your pardon?—A. My recollection is our price was two for 13 for 
Richmello bread. That might be subject to correction since it is six or seven 


years ago. For the other bread, I would have to get that for you. 
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Q. I should like to have that information if you would, please, and I should, | 
like to know the amount in cents of mark-up as to Richmello over cost and as to 
the standard breads over cost. 4 

The Actine CHAIRMAN: Could you supply that? 

The Wrirness: I could get it from our records. 


By Mr. Cleaver: ' g 
Q. Are you perfectly content with the mark-up you now have on the t 
Richmello bread, 1 cent per loaf?—A. It 1s approximately what we have had — 
for many years. We have to be content with it. $ 
Q. I take it then you are quite content with the mark-up?—A. We have — 
not been able to do anything about it. ze 
Q. I do not want to press you, ‘but I should like an expression of opinion, ~ 
whether you are dissatisfied with it or whether you are content with it?—A. We 
have accepted approximately that mark-up for many years. M 
Q. Then, does it cost your firm any more to sell a 24 ounce loaf of bread ‘ 
because it has another firm’s wrapping paper on it than it does to sell a 24 ounce — 
loaf of Richmello bread?—A. We have no means of determining that. | ‘ 
Q. Surely you do not have to be an experienced merchandiser to be able to 
answer that question. The wrapping paper surely does not add anything to the — 
cost?—A. The more experienced a merchandiser you are, the more sure you are — 
you cannot answer it. 
Q. I will have to take that answer. I suggest to you then, if there were not I 
any other factor involved, a mark-up of 1:3 which a 12 cent selling price would © 
‘give you on the standard brands would be quite satisfactory to your firm i® 
‘there were not other factors?—A. I do not know because I have never dealt — 
with it without the other factors. 4 
Q. I suggest to you if you sold all the standard brands at 12 cents a loaf” 
you would be making quite a satisfactory profit, if you were not running the — 
risk of losing your source of supply ?—A. No, I cannot agree with that. ; 
©). Would you mind telling me why you cannot agree?—A. Because the) 
factors are there and you cannot ignore them. $ 
Q. Tell us what they are again?—A. I could tell you one or two. It might 
be very detrimental—again, I must preface my remarks by saying we are not 
interested in one product, we are interested in the over-all picture. It might 
cost us in profits much more to sell bread at a mark-up of 24 cents than it 
would another bread at a mark-up of 1 cent because we have another 1,498 times, — 
approximately, to sell. If we did not do that, it might so influence our volume of 
business on other products that the over-all loss would be much greater than | 
would be the effect by the loaf of bread. | 
; Q. Do you suggest it would adversely affect your sales of other products 
or do you fear that there might be some repercussion from the trade?—A. I do 
not think repercussions from the trade plays any part in it. aa 
Q. Would you tell the committee how, if you marked your standard brands © 
down to 12 cents a loaf which would show you quite an adequate profit, how | 
that would harm your other sales—because you would lose the sales of other | 
products?—A. No, I do not know. a 
Q. No, and I do not either. Now would you please supply to the committee 
and I do not expect you to have figures available now—but would you please fur- | 
nish to the committee a summary or statement showing the volume or percentage » 
of goods which you sell in your store at a mark-up of 10 per cent or less, related 
to your total volume? May I just explain that for you. There are certain | 
commodities like fresh fruits and vegetables on which all stores take a substantial - 
loss through depreciation and the profit or the mark-up must be 25 or 30 per cen a 
in order to make a reasonable profit. On other commodities such as sugat, 
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piitter, and bread, Anas -moving commodities where you do not take any loss 
you can make a profit with a much lower mark-up. } Now, I would like to have the 
percentage of your sales where you have a mark-up of 10 per cent or less, 
_ related to your total volume of sales?—A. Well that would be a terrific job. I 
_ would have to have more specific instructions because it would involve individual 
stores. 
~ Q. I would be quite content fn you would take one store.—A. To answer 
your question in a different manner I would say that in front of me I have the 
‘ combined figures for 44 stores for a three-month period ending December 27, 1947, 
_ in which our gross margin, average gross margin of groceries—and groceries are 
- separated as such from produce and fresh meat—the figure I have in front of me 
_ gives the average for all products. It is 10-88. 
. Q. Yes, and I suggest to you that bread would show you quite as much 
~ residual profit or net profit as any other commodity you would have in that 
~ 10-88 group.—A. We can only deal with averages on all products. . 
£ Q. Yes, well I think I am content with that figure for my purpose, the figure 

of 10-88—A. I should say that gave a net to us for this particular period in those 
24 stores, after paying taxes, of 1-38. 
Q. And I suggest to you, considering your volume, that was quite a satis- 
factory profit for you to make?—A. It is less than we have been getting. 
: P Q. I suggest to you it was quite a satisfactory profit? Well, tell me what 
profit it did show you on your capitalization? Relate that to your capital invest- 
~ ment?—A. I cannot relate that to investment. I do not think the accounting 

which would be necessary is possible. This is only a group of 44 stores. 
- Q. But it is for the period ending 27th December 1947? Well, I will ask you 
_ this question. What profits did Dominion Stores make last year, what net 
~ profit?—A. 1-86. We put that in yesterday. 
* PSG. 418 
4 - Mr. Fiemine: 1:86 what? 

The Wirness: Per cent. 

Mr. Fiemine: Per cent? 


= ‘The Witness: < Yes. 

i 

ae By Mr. Cleaver: 

. Q. Coming back to this figure of 10-88 gross margin on all groceries excepting 


e produce and fresh meat— —A. Yes 
; Q. I suggest to you that in view of that mark- up of 1-07, which would be a 
-mark-up of 10-7 per cent at a 12-cent selling price on Standard Bread would 
J yield you a satisfactory mark-up?—A. I cannot deal with individual products. 
~ Teannot separate them from the over-all average. 
2 Q. Then there is only one feature that I should ask a question on. You have 
2 already told many members of the committee that your carry-over is trifling 
. in regard to bread. What do you do with that carry-over? Is it not sold the next 
morning? A. Whatever is done with it the result is reflected in these figures. 
5 Q. Well I would like to know what you do with it? Do you take any loss 
with respect to it at all?—A. In some cases, yes. In some cases we sell old 
_ bread for less money. 
~ Q. I do not want to put you to endless trouble but I would like to have the 
figure for one store. I would like you to give us the loss over the same three- 
‘month period with respect to the carry-over on bread?—A. We have not those 
Br ccords. 
et Q. You have not?—A. No, we do not keep them. 
Q. Well if the loss amounted to anything at all I suggest you would keep 
record of it?—A. That we should? 
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Q. That you would.—A. No, we do not. 

Q. If the loss were of any consequence, I again repeat, that you would keep 
a record and the very fact that you do not keep a record indicates that your 
loss is nominal? 


Mr. Harkness: Negligible. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Is that not right?—A. No, that is not right. sity 
» Q. Can you give me the carry-over?—A. We do not keep that record on 
highly perishable goods. 

Q. Can you give the committee figures for a week?—A. No. 

Q. For a day?—A. Not going back, but we could do that for the future. The 
information would not be of enough value to us to compile. : 

Q. No, that was my point. The loss was so negligible it would not pay the 
cost of accounting, is that not correct?—A. That is correct, not only on bread 
but on any item we sell and some are much more perishable and subject to 
shrinkage than is bread. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Squair, I notice as far as this higher priced bread is concerned, in 
Ottawa you pay 11 cents a loaf for bread and sell it for 13 cents, whereas in 
Toronto, as far as Christie’s bread is concerned you pay 10-93 cents and sell it 
for 14 cents. Is the fact bread is sold a cent cheaper in Ottawa because you 
have stiffer retail competition in Ottawa?—A. Again I must repeat our interest 
is in the 10-cent loaf and-not the 13 or 14-cent loaf. 

Q. Well paying attention to the higher priced loaf?—A. In answer to your 
question, I do not know why the price is 13 cents in Ottawa and 14 cents in 
Toronto. 

Q. Would you not say it is due to stiffer retail competition in Ottawa?—A. I 
do not know why that is so. 

Q. Well can you answer this question? Have the Ottawa bakeries—I think 
the word used by yourself was “‘indicate”—have the Ottawa bakeries indicated 
that the price should be 13 cents whereas the Toronto bakeries have indicated 
that it should be 14 cents?—A. My previous remarks would apply in the case 
of Ottawa. 

Q. What was that?—-A. My remarks regarding Montreal and Toronto would 
apply in Ottawa. 

Mr. Lesace: That is referring to your answers to me yesterday? 

The Wirnsss: Yes. 


Mr. Harkness: In other words the price of that more expensive loaf is 
actually dictated by the bakeries in those respective cities? 


The Wrrness: It is indicated, that is as far as I ean go. When you say 
dictated, I have not explored it. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. We have had before the committee now two chain stores, yourselves — 


and Loblaw Groceterias Limited. Now I find that the price of bread in the two 
associations is exactly the same in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa. Is that 
correct?—A. That is right. 

Q. Do you have an agreement between you people, the chain store associa- 
tions, to sell your bread at the same prices?—A. Not on bread and on nothing 
else. I can answer that without hesitation. 


same? 


Q. How do you explain the situation?—A. That the price should be the | 


’ 
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7 Q. Yes—A. Well we are continually checking the prices of our competitors. 
‘They do likewise with us. Competition is responsible. 
. Q. Only competition?—A. Only competition. 
a Q. Do you know the Canadian Chain Stores Association?—A. Do I know 
‘them? 

Q. Yes, are you a member?—A. Are you speaking about our Quebec 
operation? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think so, yes. 
| Q. Do you know whether the other chain store organizations are members 
of the association?—A. I am not sure, but there are other chains belong. 
: se Do you have meetings occasionally on the establishment of your prices? 
—A. No. 

Q. You do not?—A. No, in no respect. 
@. Have you had any meetings in the last six months?—A. I think the 
association you are referring to has had only two meetings in the last year. 
. Q. In the last year?—A. And it might be only one. 

Q. Do you know who was your representative at the meeting?—A. I think 
our vice-president in charge of public relations, Mr. C. W. Foster. 
Q. Mr. C. W. Foster?—-A. I think go, yes. 
+ @. Now I might seem very much interested in the connection between 
these different corporations but I would like also to know if Canada Packers 
owns stock in Dominion Stores Limited?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Why?—A. Because I do not know. 

Q. You do not know, personally?—A. No. 
_ Q. Do you know if Mr. J. S. McLean, president of Canada Packers, is a 
director of your organization?—A. No, he is not. 
_ Q. Or any of the directors of Canada Packers?—A. No, and I can assure 
you they have no influence on the operation of Dominion Stores in any respect. 
__ Q. Now is there any connection between Dominion Stores and any- American 
chain store?—A. No. 

Q. First National Stores?—A. No. 

Q. None at all?—A. No. 
| Q. Now have we been told that you do not send bread to New York?— 
A. Yes, we do not send any there for scoring, or we have not. 


ls By Mr. Lesage: 

I Q. Is any director of your company a director of any bakery or flour 
milling company?—A. Yes, Mr. J. W. Horsey. 

| Mr. Prnarp: Of what flour mill? 

The Wirness: I thought he said bakery? 

ie Mr. Lxsace: Yes, or a bakery, and which one is it. 

_ The Wirness: General Bakeries. 

- The Acting CHamrMAN: Counsel indicates he has no further questions to 
ask the witness. We have had quite a turn at this witness and I do not know 
if anyone has any more questions. 

| Mr. Fiemine: I have one or two. 

Mr. Irvine: And I have one or two. 

Mr. Lesage: And I was in the middle of a certain line of questioning. 
The Actinc CuHarrman: Are you not finished? 

| Mr. Lesace: I am not finished. 


i) By Mr. Lesage: 

_ Q. Is there any director of your company, Dominion Stores, who is a 
lirector of a bakery or flour mill or anything connected with bread or the 
‘omponents of bread?—A. I do not know. 

‘a 
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Q. Would you check, please?—A. Yes. 
Q. And let counsel know?—A. Yes. . 
Mr. Pryarp: On the other questions put to the witness where he also said 
he did not know I would very much like to have the committee enlightened. 
For instance, he told us he did not know whether Canada Packers had any 
interest or owned or controlled an interest in Dominion Stores Limited and I 
think it is very important for the committee to know because if there is to be 
an investigation as to price fixing we would definitely need that information. 
The Acting CHAIRMAN: I will ask the witness if he will read the record, 
as soon as it is printed, of the questions he has been asked and on which he- 
has not been able to furnish the information and to supply that information 
if it is possible for him so to do. 
The Wirness: Yes, Mr. Chairman. In answer to that, I am sure there is 
a better place to explore that than through me to get the information for ctl 


. 


this gentleman just asked. I suggest that the committee have someone search 
the list of shareholders of Dominion Stores. 
Mr. Prnarp: If you were to bring along a list and file it with the committee 
it would be much simpler, would it not? 
The Witness: I do not know enough about these matters to know what 
procedure is necessary to do that. We have some 2,000 shareholders on the list. — 
The Acting CuHarrMAN: You are interested in the directors of Dominion” 
Stores and the directors of flour mills; is that your main question? ; 
Mr. Prnarp: I am also interested in knowing who owns the controlling | 
interest in Dominion Stores. ay ; 
The Wirness: I can answer that; no one owns a controlling interest in 
Dominion Stores. We have 2,000 shareholders and no one individual has 
control of Dominion Stores. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 

Q: Who is the largest shareholder?—A. That could only be obtained from 
interested shareholders. I cannot answer that. 3 
Q. You could not answer that?—A. No. % 


The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Does your annual report give the names of the 
directors of your company? q 
The Wirness: Yes. ; 
The Acting CHarrMAN: I think you will find that in the annual report 
which was filed yesterday. K 
Mr. CLEAvER: Just one question. p 
The Acting CHarrRMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Cleaver, Mr. Fleming had the 
floor, or was it Mr. Irvine? Ht 
Mr. Fuemine: I think it was Mr. Irvine, Mr. Chairman. a 
Mr. Irvine: No, you go ahead, Mr. Fleming. : fs 
Mr. Fiemine: Of course, there is no inference to be drawn from the fact 
_ that Mr. Horsey is a member of the board of Dominion Stores Limited and a- 
member of the board of General Bakeries Limited. I would like to ask Mr. 
Squair if the presence of Mr. Horsey on the board of Dominion Stores has had 
any bearing on the price of bread or the place where Dominion Stores is buying 
its bread? i 


_ Mr. Lasace: I object to that question because the question is a question of 
opinion. It is up to the committee to decide that. a 


Mr. Prnarp: We already have information that General Bakeries suppl 
bread to Dominion Stores. That is about all we could get from this witness. 
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Mr. Frenne: Mr. Lesage, why not let the witness answ 
It is not a question of opinion at all, it is a question of fact 
what my friend is getting all het up about over this 
“question. 

Mr. Lesacu: Nobody is getting het up. 


_ _ Mr. Fiemine: My friend yesterday asked the same question of Mr. Meech; 
or I think it was Mr. Pinard who asked that question yesterday of the witness 
then before us. I do not know why he should be asking it again today. 

Mr. Pinarp: This same question should have been asked of Mr. Meech 
but I restricted my questioning in his case because we were dealing with business 
which did not relate to the city of Montreal. Loblaw’s do not operate in the 
province of Quebec. That is why I restricted my questions to Mr. Meech. 
TI should have and could have put the same question to Mr. Meech, and I suggest 
we should also put the same question to other chain stores because we are here 


| to find out why there seems to be at least a tacit agreement on the sale of bread 
throughout these three districts. 


_ The Actine Cuarrman: I would like to clear this up for my own informa- 
tion. I will ask Mr. Fleming if he would repeat his question. 
| Mr. Firmine: May I ask the reporter to read it please? 

The Reporter: The question was: 


Of course, there is no inference to be drawn from the fact that Mr. 
Horsey is a member of the board of Dominion Stores Limited and a 
member of the board of General Bakeries Limited. I would like to ask 
Mr. Squair if the presence of Mr. Horsey on the board of Dominion 
Stores has thad any bearing on the price of bread or the place where 
Dominion Stores is buying its bread? 


The Actina Cuarrman: I might also say that I cannot sce anything wrong 
with that question. 


_ Mr. Prnarp: Except this, that the witness has already told us that he does 
not himself exert any influence in the business organization of the company, 
Dominion Stores Limited; so, how could he know? 


Mr. Fremine: Let him say whether that is so or not. If he does not know 
he will say so. 


_ The Actina Cuarrman: Let him answer. 
The Wrrness: The answer is, no. 


er that question. 
. I do not know 
question. It is a very simple 


k oA 


ny By Mr. Fleming: 


_ Q. Your answer is no. Just explain your answer, Mr. Squair; make it 
derfectly clear to all members of the committee?—A. Mr. Horsey as a director 
of General Bakeries and a director of Dominion Stores has no influence on our 
dread operations in the least, price or otherwise. 

_ Q. Has he to your knowledge ever attempted to influence the place at which 
rou buy your bread or the price at which you should buy?—A. No, sir. 

| Q. And you yourself are a member of the board of directors?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Have you attended meetings where the question of bread was discussed? 
A. Our directors’ meetings do not deal with the operating problems of the 
usiness. 

ie Q. They do not at all?—A. No. is 

_ Q. So you would not know at all whether or not Mr. Horsey has inter- 
‘ened in any way in so far as selling bread is concerned by Dominion Stores?— 
t. Yes. Nobody would know that better than I would. T am the senior vice- 
Tesident, the executive vice-president of the business. I know it has not been 
_. 6877—2 
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done in directors’ meetings and I know it has not been done in the operating 
end of the business; and no one would be better qualified to answer that than 
myself. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Besides being a member of the board Mr. Horsey is connected with 
Dominion Stores Limited, has he any functions inside Dominion Stores?—A. He 
is president. ; 

Q. He is president?—A. Yes. 

Q. President of Dominion Stores?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. What is he with General Bakeries?—A. President. 
Q. President of both?—A. That is correct. 


The Actinc CHarrman: Have you any further questions? 


By Mr. Fleming: | 

Q. A question was asked you earlier about the advantages that migh 
acerue to your company through doing your own baking. Would you just carry 
that a step further and say why in the light of that answer you did not set up 
your own bakeries?—A. The answer, and it can only be made in a general way, 
is that that is part of our development program that we have in hand. I think to 
round out our operations, speaking as an operator and my experience in business, 
that that would be desirable; but it is not the No. 1 job that we have in our 
program of development. % 
Q. Is it a possible step for the future?—A, Ultimately I would say yes. 


The Actinc CHairRMAN: Mr. Irvine. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I would like to ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman, arising partly out 

of yesterday’s evidence. Yesterday I believe the witness stated that the selli 
price Dominion Stores charged for bread had advanced more than the cost. 
you recall having made that statement, Mr. Squair?—A. No, I do not recall that. 
Mr. Irvine: I think Exhibit 20 will probably reveal that. = 
The Actine CuairMAN: You refer to Exhibit 20 under Christie’s Bakeries? 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. | 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: That would answer your question, would it not? | 


By Mr. Irvine: | 

Q. Yes, I think so. That I think was the matter under discussion at the 
time. I think, if I recall it correctly, he was being questioned then by Mr. Dyde 
but Iam not sure who was doing the questioning; but I do feel certain that t 
witness had stated that the selling price Dominion Stores charged for bread h 
advanced more than the cost—A. Are you referring to one brand, or to breads 
Q. I imagine we are dealing there with General Bakeries’ interest in bread. 
__A. Yes. That is reflected in these figures. . 
Q. That is reflected in these figures?—A. Yes. & 

Q. And from such, evidence, and from your own admissions, we coul 
conelude that Dominion Stores could sell bread today at less than they are 
selling it and still make as much profit as they made before the price went up: 
A. Are you talking about the cost of Christie’s bread, or the profit on bread, 
the profit on Dominion Stores? ‘3 
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iy Q. I am talking about the profit on bread, of course —A. I have repeatea, 
eT aan several times that you cannot pick out one product here and relate it 
to profit. 
re Q. Well, perhaps we will get at it this way: if you will look at Exhibit 20, 
the Ottawa price for Standard Bread on September 1, your margin on this bread 
was 1-5 cents and you were selling it at 10 cents by February 3, and the cost to 
you was 11 cents and you were selling it at 13 cents, your margin having 
increased from 1-5 to 2 cents. If you reduced your price so as to sell this bread 
at two loaves for 25 cents, 12-5 per loaf, you would still be making just as much 
per loaf as you did at September 1, would you not?—A. Again, I repeat, you 
cannot pick out one item and relate it to profit. 
-_  Q. If we picked out the September 1, there is surely nothing wrong in picking 
it out, two days later the same base— —A. To this extent, you cannot pick out 
one item out of everything we handle and apply profit on it. We have to deal 
with all the commodities we sell, and I know of no other approach to it, 
— -Q. Well, of course, it is from the gross margin that we arrive at the pOssi- 
pility of profit. Let’s put it this way; judging from the spread in the eTross 
margin is it not reasonable that you could have sold it for less and still be on as 
safe a base as you were on September 1?—A. I think answering that particular 
‘Question this way, and it will be of interest to your committee, our over-all 
‘Margin has declined. I cannot deal with the matter of one item. The margin 
that we are working on, and this is true throughout Dominion Stores, since 
price control has been eliminated we are on a closer margin than when price 
‘control existed. 
Wa By Mr. Fleming: 


a - 7 
_ Q. Is that on a dollar and cents basis or on a percentage basis?—A. 


Percentage is the only figure we can deal with because you have to relate the 
dollars to volume, 

Q. But your answer was in terms of percentage?—A. That is the only figure 
we can deal with, yes. When you get into cents you have to relate if to volume. 


Mr. Irvine: Well, in that case, Mr. Chairman, it seems rather futile to ask 
questions about the price of bread because we can get no general answer about 
t unless we relate it to 10,000 other items which have nothing to do with bread. 
Ts that not so? 


> The Actina CHarrMAn: I would think, gentlemen, it would be pretty hard 


He get more definite evidence as to what has actually happened in these stores— 
that is what we are interested in—than we have in the tabulated list which has 
deen supplied to us. 


| Mr. Irvine: It was arising out of that tabulated form, sir, that I put my 
Stions; and it does seem to me that you could reduce, for instance, the price 
n Montreal on bakers’ first quality bread so that it would sell at two loaves for 
cents and not make less than you were making on this bread on September 1. 


The Actinc CHatRman: What they should have done and what they 

aight have done and what they will do is one thing, but what they actually have 

lone is what we are really interested in. I judge this is evidence of what they 

ave done. 

Mr, IrvINE: I was hoping what we might bring out here might have some 

fect on what they do from now on. Otherwise I cannot see the use of the 
mittee. If it is all swallowed up in an enveloping over-all I do not think we 

an get very far. Anyway, let me ask a few more questions. 
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By Mr. Irvine: . 

Q. As a matter of fact, in the case of Montreal if you made this reduction 
which I have suggested you would still be making more than you were on- 
September 1, your margin on February 1 at two for 27 being 2°75 per loaf 
compared with only 1-90 margin in September. — 

The Actin CHAIRMAN: Your definite question is what? 

Mr. Irvine: My definite question is on what erounds would the witness say 
in view of that fact that they could not sell the loaf cheaper. a 

The Wirness: I suggest in answering that that we do not go into the 1,500 — 
items but that we take all bread on the sheet in the case of Montreal and not ~ 
pick out one line of bread. Take our Dominion loaf of bread and see what has — 
happened there over the period. : 


By Mr. Irvine: ; 

Q. Well, let us take them all—A. In fairness you cannot do otherwise. ; 

Q. I have no desire to leave any out. I merely took an example from the 
figures you submitted. You are taking another one which has no more status” 
than the one I took so far as I can see—A. If you wish to talk about giving 
intelligent answers I think we have to deal with it that way. There is no other 
approach to it. 
—Q. Would it not be that the reason why you have not sold it cheaper, as 
the wider margin would seem to suggest that you might have done, is because 
you do not want to test the bakers’ reaction to selling at a price other than the 
the price indicated by the bakers?—A. No, that is not so. j 
Q. Have you any idea of the total number of loaves of bread you sell in 
a year?—A. No, I have not, probably in the. millions. . 
Q. Probably in the millions. Let us take a tentative figure just for the: 
sake of my question. Let us take a figure of 200,000. On Christie’s and General 
Bakeries’ bread your margin increased from 2-40 cents to 3-07 between Septem- 
ber 1, and February 3, or -67 per loaf. Your margin on Weston’s increased from 


-eents, or -50 cents. That is taking them all. If you sold say 100,00 loaves, 


which is half of the tentative figure, allowing that for your special brand, and 


its profits by $5,000 a year on bread alone, on the increase from that small 
tentative figure of sales which you must admit is much less than what you do 
sell. Would that not be something like the result?—A. That theoretical question 
has no relationship to our operation, and I would not know, but the facts are 
in reverse to that. ¢ | 
Q. I cannot elicit any more confirmation as to the probabilities of the 
results from your answers. Therefore I want to turn to another question. | 
Would the witness express any opinion as to why the Montreal cost of bakers” 
bread is higher than the Toronto cost of Christie’s bread?—A. I know nothing | 
about baking costs. ie 
Q. Would it have anything to do with the fact in Montreal there are five 
suppliers but only two in Toronto, the Toronto operation thus allowing more 
volume per baker and thus greater efficiency and hence the possibility of lower 
costs?-—A. I do not think so, but I would not know. o 
Q. You would not say this is another instance where competition increases. 
costs rather than reducing them?—A. My opinion 1s definitely no. "a 
Q. But the facts in this case would seem to be against you?—A. Not. 
necessarily. % 
Q. Well, until some evidence explaining the reason is produced we will have) 

to stay with that conclusion. _ 
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Mr. Fiemine: Just a moment; for the sake of the record and expediting 
the proceedings, we can all draw our own conclusions, but I do not think this 


is the time to state them. 


Mr. Irvine: I probably should not do that. I sit corrected on that. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I want to ask a question now about margins and percentage margins. 
Would you explain to the committee why you calculate your margins and 
profits on the basis of sales?—A. Because that is the way we calculate our 


_ expenses. 


Q. Is that the only answer you have?—A. That is the perfect answer. 
Mr. Lmsace: And everybody does it that way? 
The Witness: I should say the only answer. 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I want to raise some question about that. I have compiled figures on 


the basis of profits and mark-ups, on the basis of capital investment, and so 


forth. I should like the members of the committee to have a copy of this. 
Mr. Jounston: Whose figures are those? 
Mr. Irvine: These are my figures. 
Mr. Lesage: We will have to cross-examine one of the members of the 


committee. 


Mr. Irvinu: These figures give new percentages from the other angle but 


in the form of exhibit 20. Instead of expressing the gross margin on selling prices 
‘we have here expressed the gross margin on the buying prices, which we think 


is the proper basis. 


Mr. Prnarp: You are not a member of the board of directors, are you? 
Mr. Irvinw: No, but I am a member of the public. I think there is, without 


any intention, of course, a misrepresentation of this whole picture to the public. 
‘For example, in your own report— 


Mr. Fiemine: Just to keep us on the right track I suggest if Mr. Irvine 


is going to make reference to a document he is proposing to introduce he should 


have it proved in the ordinary way: by asking the witness to look it over and 
concur in the calculations there made. 

Mr. Irvine: I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Fieminec: Before it is made the basis for questions. 

The Acting Cuarrman: I do not know whether the committee is ready to 


have this on the record yet. 


Mr. Irvine: I am not particular whether or not you put it on the record. 


I want the committee to see what my question is based on. That is all. 


The Actinc CHarrMAN: It would appear to me we are getting into a debate 


| now as to whether costs should be on the selling price or on the buying price of 
an article. 


Mr. Irvine: I do not propose to get into a debate. I merely want to point 


# the difference, and the different story that it tells. 


( 


Mr. Dype: You will recall that Mr. Cleaver, I think it was, raised that 
_ question earlier. 
Mr. Crraver: I think I should have an opportunity to pursue my questions. 
Perhaps when I am through my questions on the financial statement a lot of this 


other will be unnecessary. I asked the witness a question as to what the profits 
_of Dominion Stores were during the— 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Just a minute. 
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Mr. Fiemine: What has been done is to distribute a document which has 
not been proved. My whole point is the document should not even be made the 
basis of questions or observations until it has been proved through the witness, — 
but what has happened now is that the document has been circulated all over — 
the place without ever being proved. 1 

Mr. Irvine: We will prove it then. 

The Acting Cuamman: I tried to get the committee to see what was 
happening. } 
Mr. Crieaver: I do not think any member of the committee should give — 

evidence. | 

The Actinc Cuamman: I suggest that you gather up those sheets, pick . 
them all up, and the committee will give instructions when you are to distribute — 
them. : 

Mr. Irvinu: I will ask a few questions on this. 

The Actinc CHarrMAN: I am sorry if your midnight homework has not 
resulted as you expected. ; 

Mr. Irvine: I suggest to the chairman he had better not make any remarks 
of that kind. It would be a whole lot better for the spirit of this committee. — 
My homework is still good. As the chairman has used his authority to collect — 
the papers which I distributed because of a technicality, I shall try to elicit from 
the witness the information which should have come in the way that it would — 
have come had I been permitted to circulate the statement. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: I was wanting to give the committee the privilege © 
of saying whether it should be distributed or not. That is what I am here for, } 
and will so conduct myself. y 

Mr. Crueaver: I should like to say a word in answer to what Mr. Irvine © 
has said. I think perhaps Mr. Irvine has missed the point. As I take it the 
point is that no member of this committee has a right to give evidence to the © 
committee to go on the records unless he himself goes on the stand and 1s sworn 
as a witness. Obviously if I wanted to give evidence and all I had to do was — 
do some homework, as it has been tabbed, and have it mimeographed and 
I could get it on the record, why we would get nowhere. I think we may as well | 
decide definitely now and let every member of the committee be treated alike. — 
No member of the committee is entitled to give evidence unless he goes into 
the witness box. . 

Mr. Prvarp: Directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Irvine: I think it is obvious I am not trying to be a witness. I have © 
a statement of percentages here worked out on a little different basis than those 
in exhibit 20. I merely wanted to call the attention of the committee and the — 
witness to the different story which they tell. _ . ’ 

Mr. Curaver: Get the witness to accept your statement, and then having— 

The Acting Cuamman: Just a minute. Mr. Irvine can bring out every-— 
thing he has on this paper by proper questioning of the witness. He has every ' 
right to do that. All we are objecting to is that you have not the right to ( 
distribute a sheet that has been compiled by yourself without it being passed on ‘ 
by the committee. Go ahead with your questions and bring out the information ~ 
you want. 4 

Mr. Lesage: Mr. Chairman, I have another reason for being afraid of these \ 
calculations of Mr. Irvine. He said a few moments ago that 100,000 loaves of © 
bread at 4 a cent profit on each would make a total of $5,000. I checked and — 
it is $500. It is ten times less. ° 

Mr. Firemine: He said 200,000. r 
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Mr. Lesage: That makes $1,000. 

Mr. Prnarp: He divided the 200,000 at a later stage. 

Mr. Lesace: It was ten times less. 

Mr. Friemine: He did not cut the bread fine enough. 

The Actinc CuatrMAn: Let Mr. Irvine go ahead with his question, then. 


) By Mr. Irvine: 
F Q. I ask the witness, then, to look at exhibit 20, Toronto stores, where the 


_ gross margin on the selling price is said to be 13-3 per cent. 
My Mr. Jounsron: What page is this? 


. By Mr. Irvine: 
. Q. Exhibit 20, the first page I guess, fei ie on how it is put together. 
“Tt relates to the Toronto stores. Had this percentage been calculated on the 
Be price, what percentage would it have been?—A. I do not know. I have 
not worked it out that way. 

‘Q. You could not work it out?—A. Oh I could, or ee there is an 
accountant in the room. 
Mr. Cieaver: I would suggest Mr. Irvine should hand this statement to 
the witness and give him an opportunity of checking it. 


Mr. Irvine: I have already handed it to him. 


Mr. CiEaver: He could not be expected to check these figures immediately. 
He should have an hour or two to: do it. 


Se eee eee ee oo 


{ By Mr. Irvine: 
i Q. Would it be true to say, instead of 18:3 per cent as calculated on the 
Selling price, it would be 25 per cent as calculated on the buying price? 
| Mr. Lasace: It would not be 25, it would be 15. 
| The ‘Wrrness: It is 15 plus. 
_ Mr. Jounston: Your homework is in error. 
Mr. Irvine: I am not so sure about that. I merely asked the question, 
| “Would it be 25 per cent”? I thought my friend could work it out. 


be Mr. Prnarp: In all fairness to the witness, I think he should be given an 
“opportunity of examining that document and giving evidence later on it. This 
would be fair to the committee, too, because it might delay proceedings if the 
witness were to examine each item on the document and give his opinion as to 
each item. 


Pa The Actine CHarrMaAN: Is that the wish of the committee? 


‘Mr. Harkness: I do not think we should take up the time of this committee 
while a lot of percentages are checked. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Wilson is here and he could check them. 


| The Actina CHatrRMAN: We will ask that those figures be checked for 
‘their accuracy. Is that agreed? 


_ Mr. Fremrine: Whom are you asking to do that? 

- The Actine CuarrMan: Mr, Wilson. 

: Mr. Fiemine: We know what the figures as to cost to the main stores are; 
ia 


e know the figure at which they are selling and we know the basis on which 
they have calculated the percentages shown in exhibit 20. It is a percentage 
Mf the selling price to the consumer. If you are changing to a different basis 
for your calculations you are going to get a different percentage; we all know 
hat. To what is all this leading? 
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Mr. Irvine: If the committee thinks there is nothing to ne gained by 
proceeding with an enquiry of that kind, I do not wish to press it. I just 
do not think it gives the proper picture to the people of the country when profits 
are calculated on that basis. For example, and this is all I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman, this company’s profits are shown to be, on the capital invested last 
year, 17: 7 per cent. Yet, on their sales, it was found to be a very low Shue 
indeed. I do not think that is a fair picture to put out to the public. 


Mr. Jounston: I believe you maintain the percentages should be stitial 
on cost rather than selling price, and in that I agree with you. 


Mr. MacInnis: If you are going to be logical, you have refused to accept 
this paper and, consequently, the paper is not before us. 

The oan CHAIRMAN: To give Mr. Irvine a chance of getting this same 
paper on the record, I gave him an opportunity of questioning the witness. We 
started the questioning and the first thing we ran into was doubt as to a 
accuracy of the figures. | 

Mr. MacInnis: The figures are not before us until they go into the record 
because you have refused to accept the paper. ; 

Mr. Lusace: Perhaps between now and four o’clock the witness or Mr.” 


Wilson or the witness and Mr. Wilson will check the figures and then tell us” 
if they are correct or not. If they are correct, they could be filed on the record. 
There is no objection to that. 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: The same figures as supplied on this sheet? z 


Mr. Lesace: They could be checked from now until four o’clock and then 
they could be filed. There is no objection to that. : 


The Actinc CuamMan: Is that agreed? s 
Mr. Curaver: Yes, I think Mr. Irvine has every right to file the toa 3 
The WITNESS: We have not the facilities to do that. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: We can give you some assistance. 


Mr. MacInnis: I wish to point out, again, that until this committee accattil 
this paper, it is not before us. You cannot then decide to accept it on the basis: 
of whether it is correct or incorrect. You should accept it as it is or not at all. 
and you decided not to accept it. 


Mr. Fiemine: Let us clear this thing up because, with respect, I hin 
there is a little confusion. The only way you can get something on the record — 
is through a witness, as evidence from the mouth ‘of the witness or as docu-— 
mentary evidence. This witness has not yet proven the contents or the correct=_ 
ness of these calculations of Mr. Irvine’s by word of mouth. He has not done 
that vet. The document cannot be put in through this witness because he has 
not seen it before. He cannot prove the document, as a document. Mr, 
Irvine, who is not a witness, offers it, but he cannot put it in as a matter of | 
proof. Until the contents of the document are proven, the document as such 
cannot go in. 

Now, Mr. Irvine could forget about the document and simply ask oral 
questions based on the contents of the document and get answers. However, | 
as has been pointed out, that is going to take a very long ae A suggestion has — 
been. made—I think it is a very sensible one—that this matter be reviewed by 
Mr. Wilson between now and four o’clock. We will “know by that time 
whether it is possible to accept the document as a document which’ could be 
admitted by proof. - ih 


Mr. Lesace: If the witness agrees ain the figures. 


Mr. Curaver: Whether the witness agrees or not, the document has bee 
handed to the witness and the witness will give his answer. 
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i: Mr. Fiemine: That is the only way you can hope to prove the document 


rn and admit it as a document. 
> Mr. MacInnis: I do not think from the argument which has been made here 
_ with regard to the document that the fact that it has been handed to the witness 
has any value until Mr. Irvine, through his questioning on the substance of 
_ the document, puts the matter into the record. There are two ways of accepting 
documents in this committee. This committee could accept it and it could 
_ become a part of the record and the property of the committee. This has now 
_ been ruled out. The other way is to read it into the record through questioning, 
and when Mr. Irvine has done that— 


™ Mr. Prnarp: But to have the witness examine the document would save time. 


If he has to examine each and every item and to make a calculation, it will 
_ take a long time. 


? Mr. MacInnis: It was not to save time that the chairman ruled it out. 
1 am not disagreeing with the fact the chairman has ruled it out. However, 
F that was not done to save time. 

{ The Acting CuatrMan: I ruled it out because it was not proven and we 
would be establishing a precedent which would lead us into a lot of difficulty 
if we accepted it. I did say, however, that Mr. Irvine could, by questioning, 
_ elicit the information. Then, when he started his questioning it was quite evident 
_ that the witness was unable to answer by mental arithmetic some twenty-four 
- questions which appear on this paper. The fair thing to do was to give the 
witness, in the interim, some help to find out whether or not these questions 
were right. I think that was it. 


1% Mr. Cimaver: May I, in the meantime, fill in the time until one o’clock, and 
then Mr. Irvine could carry on. I have some questions on the financial state- 
~ment with which I dealt some time ago. 


Mr. Jounsron: Not merely to fill in time. 


_ 


Bs ; By Mr. Cleaver: 

»  Q. Lasked you, Mr. Squair, as to whether you considered a gross margin of 
profit on groceries of 10-88, the figure which you gave me for a period of three 
~ months ending December 27, 1947, was, in your opinion, a satisfactory margin 
of profit. I understood you to answer me that your company had earned last 
_ year in profits something less than 2 per cent of your employed capital?—A. No, 
on our sales. , 

_ - Q. Then, I misunderstood you. I am going to ask you again, do you con- 
sider the gross margin of profit on groceries, with produce and fresh meats 
included, of 10-88 per cent a satisfactory profit?—A. That is not profit you are 
pking about, it is margin. 
+. Do you consider it a satisfactory margin?—A. The satisfactory point of 
“Our operation is the .net profit; that is what determines our satisfaction or 
“otherwise. 

by Q. You know your financial statement. You tabled it yesterday. I am 
asking if you made a satisfactory profit last year?—A. Net profit? 

~ Q. Yes, net profit—aA. Yes, I think so. 

~— Q. If you will refer to this exhibit, you will see you made a net profit before 
taxes of $1,581,000 odd?—A. What page please? 
— Q. Page 27—A. To which figure are you referring? 
E Q. You made a net profit before taxes of $1,581,000 odd?—A. That is 
correct. . 

-~Q. You made a provision for taxes of $821,0002?—-A. That is correct. 
the taxes were about 60 per cent. 
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Q. What was your prpeaee profit fixation?—A. It j is in the neighbourhood 
of $450,000. 

Q. Then, in this item of $821,000, the provision you made for taxes, how 
much of the refundable feature is there?—A. If I recall correctly, last year 
there was none. 

Q. Then, your final net profit, after paying taxes was $760,000?—A. Yes, 
on approximately $41,000,000 worth of business. ; 

Q. Then, referring to your financial statement, page 9, I should now like 
from you your total employed capital? I suggest to you it is $5,103,000?—A. — 
That is right. 

Q. Right, a net profit after paying taxes and everything of $760,000 on an — 
employed capital of $5,103,000 and I suggest to you it is about 15 per cent. — 
You should have answered me the first time I asked you and told me it was 
quite a satisfactory profit. ‘ 


Mr. Irvine: That is the point. 


The Wirness: I am sorry if you asked me this question before and I did ; 
not answer it. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. I am going to come back to that very same loaf of bread after we get © 
through with this and I suggest to you that 15 per cent, after the payment of 
taxes and all expenses, is quite a satisfactory profit on your employed capital? — 
—A. It is much less than is normally made by the independent merchants and ~ 
if we are prepared to accept that as satisfactory we are prepared to accept less 
than is ordinarily made in this type of business. 

Q. Surely, Mr. Squair, you are quite frankly prepared to admit that a 
15 per cent return on your capital invested is a very satisfactory return alles 
- paying all taxes?—A. It depends on the hazards involved. 

Q. All right, I take your answer. Now come back to the loaf of bread and s 
I will ask you again whether your gross margin of 10-88 is not a satisfactory 
margin?—A. It would be impossible for me to relate the two. ) 

Q. All right, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Lusace: Did you make a difference between the investment andy 
ae capital? : 

_ Curaver: I said employed, but I included the reserve of $1,525,000. 
And a oe him all the breaks because his paid-up capital is only $3,500, 000. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes. 

Mr. Cuzaver: And if you take the profit on that it is over 20 per cent. I 
added the earned surplus to give him every consideration that should be shown 
and the total capital, both employed and reserve is $5,000,000. ; 

. Mr. Lesace: But the paid-up capital is only $3,000 Hott 

Mr. CLEAVER: $3,575,000. . 

Mr. Prnarp: You have referred to the independent grocers and you stated 
their margin is higher than that? ; 

The Wirness: Their return on their invested capital is ashen 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Yes, but you must surely understand there is a teriffic difference in the 
investment ‘made; and you must realize the independent does not have this 
investment.—A. That is right, but his return in relation to his investment is on 
much higher basis than ours. Arh 

Q. If you take this basis for calculation you must take into consideration 
the fact you are not operating one single store but you are operating stores 
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_ everywhere, and on this volume of business you must not expect to have the 
Beame return as the smaller corner store?—A. I do not know why I should agree 
to that. 3 

|. The Actinc Cuatrman: I think you could go on for quite a length of time 
_ trying to settle whether it should be a percentage on the capital employed or a 
percentage on the turn-over. It is another of those points constantly being 
_ debated and I will admit that it has some relationship to the price because the 
witness said it had relation to the over-all picture. However, I do not think we 
ean make much headway by labouring it in either direction. 


< | By Mr. Pinard: 


__ Q. I will leave this for a moment and I have a couple of other questions. 
‘You told us a few minutes ago that Mr. Horsey was the chairman of both 
Dominion Stores and General Bakeries?—A. I said he was president of both 
Dominion Stores and General Bakerics. 

* Q. Yes. And you told us his presence on the bo 
difference as far as the price of bread was concerned? 


is 
‘ 


ard did not make any 
A. That is right. 

) Q. Now I want to know this. You are selling in both Toronto and Mont- 
‘real bread from General Bakeries, is that correct?—A. That is right, 

'  Q. Is that the same firm, General Bakeries in Toronto, as it is in Montreal? 
—A. I understand it is a branch of the same firm, yes. 

i  Q. Do you know, for instance, Excel Bakeries in Montreal?—A. No, I 
do not. 

_ Q. If I were to tell you for instance that Excel Bakeries is listed again im 
the Montreal telephone book as being a division of General Bakeries Ltd., 
would you know that?—A. I know practically nothing about General Bakeries. 
if - Q. You do not?—A.: No. 


ggest this type of information is absolutely 
ogress in so far as agreement to fixed prices 
om this witness and I cannot blame him for 
whether there exists an agreement between the suppliers of ‘bread in both 
ggest that we should have Mr. 


se questions in order that we may 
know whether there is an agreement between the suppliers of bread to Dominion 


) The Actinc Cuairman: W 
uggestion and the steering cor 
s Horsey as a witness. 


ie The Wirness: I answered that question. There is no agreement. 

7 Mr. Prnarp: Well I know, but again the witness says “No,” but tl 
aot tell us why. He does not qualify his answer. 

) The Wirness: That does not need to be qualified. 
N so far as Dominion Stores are concerned. 

| Mr. Pryarp: I suggest the proper way to find out is to get it from the 
thairman of the board of Dominion Stores, who is also the president of the 
oard of General Bakeries. That is the only way we would be able to find out. 
a The Actine Cuairman: I think your steering committee will have to decide 
vhether that should come up. Now, would you prefer to leave your questioning 
‘tntil 4 o’clock, Mr. Fleming? 

_ Mr.’Fremine: Are there other questions? 


eo The Actina CHarrRMAN: Well, counsel is through, and if everyone else is 
hrough probably a minute or two would be enough for Mr. Fleming. 


e will have to accept what you say now as a 
nmittee will decide whether they want to call 


1at does 


There is no agreement 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the subject of volume and I was going 
to ask Mr. Squair questions along the lines of those I asked Mr. Meech at one 
stage yesterday. Exhibit 16, table 1, shows an increase in the per capita 
consumption of bread in Canada from 1939 down to 1945. There is a steady 
increase beginning at 88-13 pounds per annum per person in 1939, extending 
to 106-6 pounds to 1945. Is it the experience of Dominion Stores in its sales | 
of bread to consumers that the increase has been parallel all through that period, 
Mr. Squair?—A. I think in a general way, yes. | . 7 
Q. Now with the increase in the price of bread which occurred last fall, | 
following the removal of the subsidy on flour, what was the effect on the volume 
of your sales? I am not speaking of measuring that volume in terms of dollars _ 
but in terms of loaves of bread?—A. The general effect was to put more sales © 
on the cheaper loaf. : 
Q. Did it decrease your total volume of bread sold? : 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Fleming, the witness did not say that. IT think Mr. 
Fleming is assuming, and I suggest that the question be reworded. 
Mr. Fuemrine: If my friend Mr. Lesage does not get too excited I will tell 
him that I will put my questions in my own way. It is perfectly proper for any 
member of the committee to round out his information ~with his own questions.” 
Mr. Lesace: The witness just gave an answer that it had the effect. of 
increasing sales of the lower priced bread, but he never said that it had the 
general effect. of decreasing the over-all sales of bread, and that is exactly what 
Mr. Fleming assumed in his question. ; 
Mr. Fueminc: May I assure my agitated friend, Mr. Lesage, that there was 
no assumption in my question. The question was asked: for information. I am 
quite sure that the answer will eliminate any suggestion of assumption because 
there was no assumption in the question and it yet remains to be seen whether 
there is any assumption in the answer. If my friend will just contain himself— 
Mr. Lesace: I am containing myself but I think you should be fair. 

Mr. Fieminc: Fair to what? 

Mr. Lesacr: The witness. 

Mr. Fuemine: The witness has not yet complained of unfairness. If he 
thinks the question is unfair he is at perfect liberty to say so. 
Mr. Prnarv: He is being fair to the committee. I am pretty sure his inten- 
tion is perfectly correct and I would think he should ask him to complete— 
Mr. Fuemine: Well I have asked the question and the question is in order. 
Mr. Lesace: I submit it was not in order and I want a decision. 3 
The Acting Guarrman: Could you repeat the question? I could not find 
anything out of order. If this question 1s out of order there have been a lot Oo 
questions out of order all morning. Will you read the question please? 


The Reporter: (Reading). 
Now with the increase in the price of bread which occurred last fa I, 

following the removal of the subsidy on flour, what was the effect on the 
volume of your sales? I am not speaking of measuring that volume in 
terms of dollars but in terms of loaves of bread?—A. The general effect 

was to put more sales on the cheaper loaf. 

Q. Did it increase your total volume of bread sold? a 

Mr. Lesace: Well, if Mr. Fleming would speak a little louder it would gi 1e 

us a chance. ; oi 
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q Mr. Fiemine: If my friend had waited long enough he would have seen that 
I was not in the wrong. _ . 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Well, the question has been asked. 
The Wrrness: Unfortunately, we have not the figures but the impression 
is that there is no decrease in our volume of bread. It may be that our volume 
of this or that item during the period might indicate what would apply to the 
consumption of bread across the country. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Is it in your power to find your total figures on sales of bread by different 
brands and prices?—A. It is not humanly possible to pick out the figures. 

Q. Then, I have only one further question. Going back to your answer of 
a moment ago you have not got the figures on the total volume of bread handled 
let alone a breakdown as between different brands?—A. No, that is correct. 

Q. But you are saying you are under the impression, or I understand you 
to say you are under the impression the increase in price did not result in an 
over-all reduction of the number of loaves sold?—A. In our stores? 

Q. Yes—A: That is correct. 

Q. What is your impression as to whether it resulted in any checking of the 
‘trend that you speak of which has been an increase in your sales over a period 
of years, since 1939?—A. The impression would be that it has helped the sales 
of our cheaper lines. . 

Q. I am speaking of the over-all picture now. Do you wish to comment on 
that?—A. The impression would be that some of the higher priced business went 
into the lower priced business with the result that there is no change in the over- 
all picture. . 

: Q. Have you any difficulty in getting supplies of bread to meet all your 
consumer demand?—A. No, none at all. 
: The Actinc 'CHarrman: I take it, gentlemen, that we are through with this 
: witness and that at 4 o’clock when we come again we will go on with General 
Bakeries, I think it is. 

Mr. Curaver: I thought Mr. Irvine wanted to complete his questions. 

Mr. Prnarp: Do we also understand that Mr: Townend would be available 
to the committee? 
| The Wirnuss:This afternoon? 
Mr. Prnarp: No, I mean so far as Dominion Stores are concerned, before we 
complete this examination. 
The Actinc CHarrman: We would have to decide when we are to call Mr. 
Townend; it will probably be when we call the president of the company, when 
we bring back Dominion Stores at a later date. We will have to ask the witness 
i q come back to give his answers to Mr. Irvine anyway. Have you the answer 
there? 

Mr. Dyve: The figures have been checked and there are some slight varia- 

tions in them. 

Mr. Fiemine: That is ight wording. 

_ Mr. Dyps: I am bound to say that it is in decimal points that the variations 

are, so it would be difficut to put the original before the committee because of 

these variations. On the other hand, Mr. Irvine could very shortly, now that 

Mr. Squair will have a chance of looking at them—very shortly elicit by question 

and answer the whole of these figures. He could do that in a very short time. 
Mr. Irvine: That is what I intend to do at a later stage, Mr. Chairman. 
The Actinc '‘OHAIRMAN: The committee stands adjourned until 4 o’clock. 


4 The committee adjourned at 1.07 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 4 o’clock this 
Gay. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


—The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The Acting Cuairman: I see a quorum, gentlemen. Mr. Irvine, you had 
some questions you wanted to ask? 


Mr. Irvine: Yes, Mr. Chairman. May I just say one word in explanation 
before I ask the question? I want to make it clear to the committee that when 
I tried to circulate my figures this morning I was neither trying to be a witness 
nor did I want it necessarily to appear in the record. I thought perhaps the 
committee would be better able to follow a comparison of the figures I was trying 
to make if they had a copy alongside of Exhibit 20. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Now, I intend to ask the witness certain questions and I am going to take 
the column under September 1, 1947, as appearing in Exhibit 20, and follow that 
down to the end; and should the committee think this is not a fair selection I 
will take the next column also, but I think one column will be sufficient on which 
to make my point. I should like then to ask the witness to look at the Richmello — 
brand on Exhibit 20 and note how the gross margin selling price is there quoted © 
at 13-3. Now, I want to ask him if the computation had been made on the basis 
of the cost price would it not have been 15-384. I might point out that it is 
customary when you are figuring to -384 to call that -4. For convenience I would 
do that. Then, it will be 15-4 which makes it just. a little worse for the 
company?—A. Yes. 

Q- Vhat: is iright?—A. Yes: ‘ 

Q. Then dealing with General Bakeries first quality and Christie’s bread, 
the gross margin to selling price is quoted as 24 per cent. I take it then if it had 
been computed on the basis of cost price it would have been 31-6?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. I am taking the next one, Weston’s Bread, the gross margin to selling 
price is 20 per cent. I take it then if it had been computed on the cost price — 
basis it would have been 25 per cent?—A. On the basis of cost? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then we will go to the Montreal stores, Dominion brand. The gross 
margin to selling price there is shown as 16-7. Would it not have been 20 per 
cent had it been computed on the basis of cost price? —A. That is right. 


Q. Then we come to the bakers first quality and there the margin is shown — 


as 19 per cent. Had it been computed on the basis I am suggesting would it 
not have been 23-7?—A. Yes—23-5. 
Q. I beg your pardon, 23-456?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then in regard to the Ottawa stores, Dominion brand, the gross margin 


to your selling price is 13-3. That would have been 15-3 or 15-4—1I do not know 
whether you would call that 4 or 3-383.—A. Four. 


Q. On the cost price. And then, finally as to Standard Bread gross margin 


to selling price is 15 per cent and if it had been calculated on a cost price basis” 
it would have been 17-6?—A. That is correct. 


Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to show that this is not an unusual — 
trade practice. I believe it is the usual trade practice. I am not suggesting — 
that this is done exclusively by the Dominion Stores. But I do say that the — 


practice ‘is one which is not clear to the public and I wanted to set forth the 


figures in contrast which would have been given had it been based on the cost 
instead of the selling price——A. My opinion is:contrary to that. I believe that 


i 
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a basis of percentage on selling would be clear to the public, to the consumer, 

more so than if it had been on the basis of cost; and it certainly is of more 

interest to them and at a glance the consumer can see what portion of his dollar 

is going for any particular service or cost. ‘ 

Q. Well the larger your volume of sales it is presumed you could have a 

smaller margin and make a fair profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. And for that reason if you had an enormous volume and a very small 

margin it would appear that you would be making no profit at all and still 

you might be making a higher profit than you did before; is not that so?— 

A. Well, that would depend on volume. 

5 Q. Yes, exactly; on volume. But the percentage might be shown very 
small on the selling price of a commodity and yet it might be an enormous 

profit on a year’s work.—A. Yes, but the transactions are in small amounts. 

| Q. Yes.—A. And the profit, translating the net profit into terms of per- 
centage to a 10-cent loaf of bread, the profit is less than one fifth of a cent; 
and if we gave all our profits away we could then reduce the price from 10 cents 
to 9-8 cents and not have any profit. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. No, all the quarrel is on the price. We are speaking of the standard loaf. 
You could reduce that by 2 cents and still have a good healthy profit—A. No, 
we could not reduce that. ; 
¢ Q. You could reduce it 2 cents a loaf and still have 1-3.—A. Oh no, not the 
14 loaf—less than one third of a cent. We could give all our profit away on the 
14-cent loaf and it would only reduce the selling price less than one third of a 
cent. 

— Q. You are getting a gross margin there of 3-07, reducing it by 2 cents would 
still leave you 1:07 which would amount to about 12 per cent margin.—A. No, 
we could not pick out one item and deal with it separately. 

Q. You are picking out items and I was correcting you—A. No. 

m Mr. MacInnis: If you cannot pick out these items then someone must have 
‘made a mess of this because you have picked out items. 

% The Wirness: Iam taking the gross margin, not the net profit. 

Mr. Irvine: If you gave away all your profit you would have a loss leader; 
and that left you open to the question Mr. Cleaver just asked as to the possibility 
of selling with a lower margin and still making a profit. I still think Mr. Cleaver 
is right on that. I do not know whether you can disabuse our minds of that view 
by simply saying that you cannot single out one commodity and arrive at the 
‘profit. 

_ The Wrrness: Well, it is obvious that if we gave away 2 cents from the 
'14-cent loaf we would have to get more from some place else. That is obvious. 
3 Mr. Irvine: You are content with the mark-up of 10 per cent on your 
Richmello and you are making 15 per cent net profit on your over-all operation, 
what more do you want? 

_ The Wrrness: We cannot, unfortunately, close off the deal on one particular 
brand. 

Mr. Irvine: I am not suggesting that you should. 

~The Wrrvess: Then you have no profit on any transaction until you close 
‘the deal. ; 

__Mr. Pinarp: What surprises me is this: you are offering to the public 
Richmello bread which you consider better than any other you have; you are 
‘Offering this brand for sale and you take a much greater margin in one case ~ 
Reon you do in the other. It seems to me that you should compare both figures 
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and have the same profit for the same quality of bread; or, to put it another 
way, why should you in one case take a larger margin 'of profit than you do 
in the other? 

The Witness: We are back to where we were yesterday afternoon, and I 
then repeatedly tried to explain that you cannot hook one product out and deal 
with it separately. That is the only answer I can give you. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. If it were not for that suggestion from the pales trade could you sell . 
this Christie’s bread and General Bakeries bread, the 14-cent loaf, at less than F 
14 cents?—A. With what result? You asked me if we could? 7 

Q. I am asking you if you could; if it was not for the suggestion made to 
you or indicated at least that these prices, that that would have been the selling 
price, could you have sold it at a lower price?—A. We could if we wished to i 
take it at a lower net profit. 

Q. Well, you said earlier that the store price could be lower than hel 
delivery price. Now I understand that this applies as to the delivery price as_ ; 
well as to the store price. Could your price be lowered on your -14- cent loaf?— — 
A. We could, and reduce our net profit, yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Well then, take Richmello, Mr. Chairman; since this is being 
sold for 10 cents and they are making a margin of 1 cent it would follow that 


it must be sold at a loss now since 2 cents more on the other bread has got 
to be charged in order to break even. All we want to know is whether this is 
another instance where Richmello is a loss leader; either that, or you must be 
able to sell the other cheaper. There is no getting away from that. § 
Mr. Curaver: Do you mind if I ask one more question? i 
Mr. Irvinr: Go ahead. a 


Mr. Criraver: It occurs to me that if I put the question to the witness in 
this way it might help to make the point clear. You told us this morning your 
gross margin— rt 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman, pardon me; am I supposed to answer Mr. — 
Irvine’s other question? 4 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. It was a question, I did not want to make it as an 
emphatic statement. ' 

The Witness: I do not want to get two or three questions ahead of me 
which are not answered. 

Mr. Irvine: All right, answer mine. Take that first. 


The Witness: First of all, I would like to discuss this loss leader. What 1 is 
that? 


5 % o =, Las 
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By Mr, Irvine: 
Q. Well, you know the meaning of loss?—A. Yes. 
@. And you know the meaning of leader?—A. Yes. 
Q. Put them both together, that is a loss leader. 
Mr. Jonnston: That is what started him, now he has a lost leader: 
The Witness: I do not understand— 


Mr. Irvine: Perhaps you had better tell us what you mean by a loss leader ze 
and then we will all understand. : 


Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, without trying to interfere with the question, | 
any witness is entitled to have a question explained to him, to have it put to — 
him in terms he can understand. If Mr. Irvine chooses to introduce certain terms . 
like that, I think it is up to Mr. Irvine to have the terms understood by the — 
witness, to define them; not to ask the witness to define the terms of the qe 
he put. : 


Z: 


noth. 
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a Mr. Irvine: I was assuming that the term “loss leader” had a definite mean- 
ing to the trade and I am not now using any other meaning than what it has. 
/ Mr. Fiemina: We had the same thing with Mr. Meech. Mr. Meech was not 
prepared to accept that as a term. 

Mr. Irvine: I explained that to Mr. Meech. I said it would be a loss leader 


from my point of view even if it were a profitable proposition but less profit- 
able than something else. 


‘The Committee adjourned at 4.27 to attend a division in the House. 


On resuming. 
The Active CuHairMAn: Will you proceed with your questions, Mr. Irvine? 


. By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. I was asking the question whether the Richmello brand of bread which 
sold with only a margin of 1 cent per loaf could not be regarded as a loss 
leader, and the witness asked me what I meant by loss leader. I will refer him 
to page 160 of the evidence. Mr. McGregor is giving evidence and he Says: 
If those who bake their own are selling bread below cost, as a loss 
leader, there is an element of unfairness. 


I presume we can gather from that what a loss leader implies. I presume below 
cost would mean not only the price for which it was bought but its share of 
overhead, would it not, in your opinion? Would that be your idea of a loss 
leader?—A. My definition, no. 

(). Perhaps we had better get yours if it does not fit in with Mr. McGregor’s.— 
a My definition of a loss leader is selling merchandise below what you pay 
or it. 

By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Without taking account of the overhead —A. That is right. 


é By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. That would go to show it is an elastic term. We will not quarrel over the 
actual definition, but obviously then the Richmello brand of bread was not sold 
below cost since it was not sold below what you paid for it?—A. That is right. 

Q. Therefore it is presumed that you made a profit on it, shall we say?—A. 
We must assume that. 

Q. If you made a profit on a loaf of bread selling on a 1-cent margin are we 
not reasonable in assuming that you would make a whole lot more per loaf by 
Selling at a 3-07 margin?—A. Not unless all factors are identical. 

— Q. Were all the factors identical in the first example of the 1-cent margin?— 
A. On the one item, yes. 

__Q. In other words, you can be very clear on your statement in regard to 
profit on the Richmello brand but you are not at all sure about the Christie 
brand.—A. Are you talking about margin or profit again? 

Q. I asked you about profit and you said you had to assume you made a 
profit on the 1-cent margin?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. If you assume that then I assume you make a better one on a 3-07 
margin?—A. No. 
Q. Maybe my mathematies are out. I will leave it at that. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


_ Q. I want to ask one more question to see if we cannot reach agreement. 
You told the committee this morning your gross margin on all of your sales, 
excluding fresh produce and fresh meat, for the period ending December, 1947, 
was 10-88 per cent.—A. Not all of our sales, sales of 44 stores. 
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Q. I take it that is a fair average, 10-88 per cent. All right—A. I did not 
agree it is a fair average. I do not know. ‘ - eee 
Q. Well, I assume you would not be giving evidence which you thought — 
was unfair to this committee. You tendered that in evidence—A. If you are 
going to use it for general purposes I will agree. 
 Q. Just for general purposes.—A. All right. 4 
Q. Now, if you look at the mark-up on the standard Christie bread which — 
you sell your mark-up is 21:9?—A. Yes, that is correct. 
Q. In round numbers that is double your gross average mark-up?—A. That ~ 
is correct. . } 
i 
x 


ee ee 


Q. Then I suggest to you that if you marked up all of your other — 
eroceries . . . —A. Pardon me; you are talking about mark-up, but when you — 
get to the other figure of 10. . . ; 

Q. 10-88?—A. When you get the other figure you are talking about gross — 
margin. é 
Q. You just take the time right now to reduce that figure of 21-9 to gross — 
margin so that we are talking about the same figures.—A. I cannot reduce it to 
eross margin other than an average of all. q 

The Acting CuarrMAN: I think, gentlemen, this is one point we have 
spent a great deal of time on. 3 

Mr. Cipaver: If I may clinch the final question, the witness says he cannot 
do that. I think the committee can do it, and I am wiiling to leave it to. the 4 
committee to do it. 


By Mr. Cleaver: ik 

Q. Then, Mr. Squair, if you were to mark up all of the other groceries you 
handle to the same gross margin as Christie’s bread, namely, if you double it, I 
would suggest you would double your gross profit and that is why I say you, 
can take 2 cents and should take 2 cents a loaf off the selling price of these 
standard breads——A. My answer to that is this, that if we did that we would be 
out of business probably in six months. — 
Q. If you marked up your other commodities the way you have marked up 
standard bread they would be so high they would not sell?—A. Your are talking 
of averages? : & 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, that is quite true. i 

Q. So that if you marked down standard bread to the same mark-up as all 
other groceries you are selling you would perhaps sell more of it?—A. I do not 
quite follow that. ie 
You do not need to answer it——A. I would like to answer that point. 

I do not like to leave a question unanswered. és 


The Acting CuarrMan: I wonder, gentlemen, if you do not feel we have- 
followed this one subject about as far as it is profitable to go now in con= 
nection with it. qt 

Mr. Dype: I have one question which I asked of Mr. Meech and over= 
looked asking of Mr. Squair. fe 


By Mr. Dyde: i 
Q. Do any of the brands of bread that come into your stores come 
to you from the bakers with the price on the wrapper at which it is to be sold?— 
A. Yes, some if not all of Christie’s, and some if not all of General Bakeries in 
Toronto, and I cannot answer the question in the case of Montreal. . 58] 
Q. In these cases the price is on the wrapper, is it?—A. Printed on the 
wrapper. a 
Q. And you abide by that price when you sell retail?—A. Yes, the prices | 
on the wrappers are the ones reproduced in these figures. | | 
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7 Mr. Dypz: I should say in fairness to Mr. Squair and also in fairness to the 
ommittee that when we sent out requests for the attendance of Dominion 


S we asked Mr. Horsey to attend in both cases. 
s out of Canada at the moment and that it would 
“be very difficult for him to get back without our having to postpone. Therefore 
ir took the responsibility of saying to Dominion Stores that at least. for the 
_ time being we would be pleased to have Mr. Squair come, and also in connection 
with General Bakeries the witness who will shortly be appearing before you.. 
I want to say that because it looked this morning as though that was a point 
where perhaps there had been some blame laid on Mr. Squair’s shoulders for it, 
a Mr, Pinarp: Could we obtain the information we would be able to secure 
from: Mr. Horsey from another witness? I should like to ask Mr. Squair what 
he thinks of that. Would it be possible to obtain the same information from 
another witness other than the president of your organization? 
ie The Acting CHarrman: I understand we can get Mr, Horsey at a later date 
not 


| too far distant to suit our purposes. Probably you would be content to leave 
‘it that way. 
} _ Mr. Pryarp: All right. 


We found that Mr. Horsey wa 


* Mr. Cusaver: Is Mr. Squair to send the committee by. letter the different 
types of information asked for which he did not have available? I am +] 

how of my request that we should have the normal mark-up on standard 
to the controls, whether it is 1 cent a loaf or whatever it is. 

® The Acring Cuarmman: If 
Squair to review the evidence afte 
he had been unable to answer. 


unking 
breads 


you remember, this morning we asked Mr. 
r it is printed and to answer those things that 


|e 
wie 


| Mr. Pinarp: Mr. Townend will be available at a later date? 
ee The Activa Carman: I understand so. 
coming. 

| Mr. Dyom: Mr. Chair 
MacDonald to appear. 


Mr. Squair, we thank you for 


man, I am asking General Bakeries Limited and Mr. 


he s 


ie James Michael MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries 
Limited, sworn. 


a By Mr. Dyde: 


i” Q. What is your full name?—A. James Michael MacDonald 


4 Q. Your address?—A. Toronto. 


. 


Fe Q. Your position with the company ?—A. Secretary-Treasurer. 
_ Q. Of General Bakeries Limited?—A. Correct, 
{ Q. Do you know when General Bakeries Limited was inecorporated?—A. In 
March, 1946. 
| Q. Did it acquire the business of some other corporation?—A. Yes. 

iM . . 
i Q. What other corporation?—A. The Purity Baking Company. I beg 
‘our pardon, not all of the properties of that company, some of them. 
Pa 
~ Q. Do you know what parts?—A. Yes, the plant and company that was 
erating in Montreal, another in Toronto, another in Winnipeg, Brandon and 
ancouver, all operating under different names. ; ae 
Q. Will you describe briefly the operations of General Bakeries Limited; 
w instance, the number of bakeries— 
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By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. At this point, if I might interject a question, could we get the names | 
of those companies which were purchased?—A. Brosseau Limitée, Montreal; 
Purity Bread Company in Toronto; Bryce’s Bakeries in both Winnipeg and 
Brandon, and Robertson’s Bakeries in Vancouver. 

Q. Brosseau’s would be Excel Bakeries, would it not?—A. That is right. 

The Acrinc CHAIRMAN: I wonder if you would permit counsel to finish 
his questions. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Now, would you describe your business, please? For example, how 
many bakeries have you'altogether?—A. Those which we purchased and which 
I have named. 

Q. Any others?—A. None, as part of General Bakeries. 

Q. Will you describe your system of selling bread? Do you sell to the 
trade? Dovyou sell retail or how do you sell?—A. In Montreal, we sell to the 
trade and direct to the consumer. In Toronto, we sell only to the trade or, 
let me put it this way, not at all directly to the consumer. In Winnipeg and 
Brandon, we sell to both the trade and direct to the consumers, and in Van- 
couver, only to the trade. ; 

Q. You have a large operation in both Toronto and Montreal and would 
you say, in that operation, what proportion are the bread sales to the total 
sales?—A. Yes, I think I can give you that. In Montreal—these figures, 
incidentally, are not up to date but recent enough to be taken, I think. 

Q. This would be a fair present day figure?—A. The average was 51 per 
cent in Montreal and 62 per cent in Toronto. : 

Q. And the rest of the sales are composed of what?—A. What are known 
in the trade as sweet goods and cakes. ; 

Q. In the sale of bread, is the major proportion in the 24 ounce loaf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you say the percentage or the approximate percentage which 
is in the 24 ounce loaf?—A. I had that figure but I cannot seem to locate it at 
the moment. I think, in Toronto, it is about 85 per cent. I can check on 
that and get the exact figure for you. It is about 97 per cent in Montreal. 

May I add, in the case of Toronto, the percentage which gs made up of 
the 24 ounce loaf is, of course, affected by the fact we sell larger than the 
24 ounce loaf to the restaurant trade. — 

Q. All I really meant to bring out there was that the important. part of 
your bread sales is in the 24 ounce loaf?—A. So far as bread which reaches the 
consumer is concerned I would say in Toronto it is perhaps 98 or 99 per cent. 


By Mr. Pinard: : 7 
Q. And in Montreal?—A. At least 97 per cent. - 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. That bread is sold, for the most part, unsliced?—A. Yes. 

Q. And wrapped?—A. Wrapped—some is sold in Montreal unwrapped. 

Q. I want to turn, for the moment, away from that to the price of flour. 
Could you give the committee the price General Bakeries was paying for 
flour per barrel on September 1, 1947—A. I could do that by quoting the 
price from an invoice dated August 28, 1947, $3.90 per barrel which was 
subject to a discount of 10 cents per barrel if paid within ten days. | 
~"Q. When did that price change?—A. An invoice dated September 19 
with the price effective September 17, the invoiced price was $7.95 or 103-t 
per cent of the preceding price. . ; 

Q. Was that subject to a discount?—A. Yes. 


7 


; 
3 
iy 
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_ Q. The same amount of discount?—A. The same discount, not a percentage 
discount but a cent discount. 
~ Q. Of how much?—A. Ten cents per -barrel. 

eo Q. Has there been a change since September 19?—A. Another invoice 
dated December 4, 1947, with a price effective November 1, of $7.60 or 94:9 
_ per cent above the first price quoted. 

y Q. Was that subject to any discount?—A. The same discount. 
| Q. Ten cents per barrel?—A. Correct. 

ey Q. Any other change since then?—A. An invoice dated December 27, 1947 
with the price effective December 18, $7.45 per barrel or 91 per cent over the 
original price and subject to the same discount. 

% Q. Any further change?—A. An invoice dated January 13, 1948, with the 
_ price effective January 1, $7.30 per barrel or 87-2 per cent over the original price. 
& Q. Going back to the third invoice, you spoke of, I think it was dated 
December 4 and effective November 1; is that correct?—A. That is the 
information I have heré and I checked that information when I went back to 
Toronto on Saturday. I will re-check that. 

QI think you might re-check that, Mr. MacDonald, to make sure. Possibly 
_ you could get an invoice which is more nearly the effective date?—A. Novak 
_ cannot, sir, because I have deliberately taken the first invoice with any price 
~ change so that the invoice dated December 4 is the first invoice at that price. 
4 Q. Also with regard to these general questions on-flour cost, are you able 
‘to give the committee the average flour cost per 24-ounce loaf on September 
1, 1947?—A. Not on that date. I could give you the average cost for the 
_ 24-ounce loaf for the four weeks ending September 17, 1947. 
‘ Q. Could you, by further enquiry break it down more particularly?— 
A. No, sir; but I think that cost could be accepted as the September 1 cost 
because there was no change in the flour cost. in the meantime; that is, in the 
flour we were using in the four-week period. 

Q. Then, what is the cost?—A. 2-129 cents. 
Q. 2-129 cents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There would be a change on September 19?—A. I cannot give it to 
' you for September 19, again, but I can give it to you for the four weeks ending 
November 12, or upon further search I think I could get it for you for the 
four weeks ending October 15. Our company operates on four-week periods. 
1G Q. You can give it to me for the four weeks ending November 12 and you 
can later supply us with the October figures?—A. Yes. 
— QQ. What is the November figure?—A. 4-427. 
I's Q. Then your next period will expire in December. What is the date? 
_—A. December 10. ; 
: Q. What would the average be for that four weeks?—A. I am sorry I have 
_ not that with me. 
1 Q. You can get it for us?—A. Certainly. 
Q. Have you got it for the period ending in January?—A. January 7, no, 
| sir; but I can get it. ; 
— Q. You can get it and will do so?—A. Yes. 
y Q. Would it take very long to get it? Would you be able to do it by 
| telephone this evening?—A. It just occurred to me I might have that January 
| figure here. Well, I could easily get it for tomorrow morning’s meeting, if that 
| would be satisfactory. 
Q. Yes.—A. I am not sure I can get it in time for the meeting tomorrow 
| Morning, if there is one tomorrow morning, but I can get it for you. I have 
| it for the four weeks ending February 4, if you would like that. 

— Q. Yes, please—A. 4-101. 
Ps Q. That is a four-week period also?—A. Yes. 


I 
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Q. In connection with flour which you buy, hae General Bakeries Limited 
any contract with Purity relating to the supply of flour to your company?— 
A. That is Purity Flour Mills, I presume? 
Q. With Purity Flour Mills?—A. Yes. j 
Q. Will you inform the committee of the nature of that contract?—A. The 
contract is dated April 17, 1946. It provides that General Bakeries shall. 
purchase its spring wheat flour requirements for use in the plants in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Brandon and Vancouver, from Purity Flour Mills; that 
all flour supplied under that contract shall be good quality and equal to the 
standard of light flour supplied by Purity to other bakeries of like character; 
that the price ‘and terms of delivery and service shall be at least as ea 
to General Bakeries as to any other bakers of a like character. 
If Purity Flour Mills fails at any time— 


Mr. Pinarp: Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to object to the ‘aon 
as given, but since we are referring to a contract it is customary to have a copy © 
of the contract filed. There might be other conditions in that contract which 
would escape the memory of the witness and we would not know what theyg 
were. They might relate to the price of flour. 


By Mr, Dyde: 
Q. I was going to ask the witness to give us, in brief, the terms. of the 
contract. Then, I was going to go on from that to ask him ‘about the contract 
itself. I think, perhaps, you might finish: your general remarks about the 
contract.—A. I was about to say if Purity Flour Mills fail at any time to mae 
the requirements of spring wheat flour to the plants mentioned, or fail to maintain 
the requirements as to quality, price, terms of delivery and service, then General 
Bakeries is free to contract with another supplier. ¥ 
@. Have you a copy of this contract with you?—A. Not with me. x 
Q. Are you able to produce a copy of the contract?—A. I can, yes. ‘i 
Q. Will you do so, please?—A. Certainly. : 
Q. May I go back to the 24-ounce loaf. How many brands of the 24- ounedl 
loaf of bread are sold by your company, first of all in Toronto?—A. General 
Bakeries itself owns, I suppose I could put it that way, one brand. It is GB, 


in Toronto. i 
Q. What?—A. GB. » 
Mr. Pinarp: What does that stand for? . i 
The Witness: Good bread. 5 
Mr. Lusacu: Good bread or General Bakeries, both. ‘i 
Mr. Prnarp: Is it sold in Montreal? 1 
The Wirness: No, not under that name in Montreal. - : 
Mr. Pinarp: Is there no good bread in Montreal. 4 


The Witness: In Montreal there is Excel. 


| 
By Mr. Dyde: | 
Q. Do you sell any other brands in Toronto or Montreal?—A. In Toronto 
we sell one brand to one buyer; Richmello brand to Dominion Stores. I : 
Montreal we sell nine or ten different brands. I should say those are + 
brands but they are names. They are all sold under the Excel Brand as’ 
family name. } 
Q. Let us have some of the names?—A. Canada Cream, Buttermilk, Canada 
Approved, Belge, Parisien, and Whole Wheat. Those are ‘what are called first” 
quality breads. There are two others sold as second quality breads. 
Q. What are they?—A. Jack Canadien and Marvel. 
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Q. Is the GB brand in Toronto subdivided in a similar way?—A. No sir, 
_ with one exception possibly, that we sell under GB brand what we call a scon 

loaf. I am afraid I misinformed the committee not as to the number of brands 
but as to the number of types of bread. We have recently sold one I have been 
_ terming a special bread. It is simply sold at a lower price than the other. It is 
_ an unbranded loaf. It has no brand at all. 


Q. Is it sold in both Toronto and Montreal?—A. No sir. 

Q. Where?—A. Just Toronto. 
: Q. Can you give the committee the relative volume of each of those brands, 
_ dividing it into GB, Excel, Richmello, and Special?—A. I will have to answer 
_ that this way. Sales to Dominion Stores in Toronto of Richmello, make up 
_ 13-6 of all sales; Richmello and GB together makes up 21:9. Our total in 
_ Toronto of sales of GB bread is 86-4. 
ty Mr. Braupry: Could we ask the witness to repeat those figures a little more 
slowly? 
* The Wirnuss: I am sorry. I think perhaps I answered more than I was 
_ asked as a matter of fact, so this time I will restrict my answer to the question 
_ if I may. Our sales on GB in Toronto are 86-4 of the total. 


bs Mr. Lesage: Would you repeat what you said at first as to sales to Dominion 
Stores? 

_ . The Wirness: Sales of Richmello in Toronto are 13-6 of the total sales. 
Mr. Bravupry: Is that your total Toronto sales or total over-all sales? 

The Witness: Total Toronto sales only, 

Mr. Cunaver: The GB was 21-9? 

The Wirness: No sir, Richmello and GB together. 


_ By Mr. Dyde: 
'  _ Q. And Special, I asked you about. Special too?—A. It is negligible. It is 
4 a loaf 


we put out just a few weeks ago to satisfy a demand on the part of a 

number of retailers for a loaf that could sell for what might be called a relatively 
low price, but it is very, very, small in volume. 
3 Q. Is it increasing since you put it on the market?—A. No, as a matter of 
_ fact the baking order for yesterday was 30 per cent under the baking order for 
a week ago yesterday. 

4a Q. Has there been any change in the quality of the different brands that 
_ General Bakeries sell between September 1, 1947 and the present time?—A. We 
__ believe we have improved our regular loaf. 

“a Q. Would you specify in what way?—A. We believe its colour is better, 

it stays fresher longer and it just looks better. I am sorry, perhaps we should 
_ decide what we mean by quality. 
Pog Q. Well, I am not pressing you for the minute on the minute details; I was 
really asking a general question to get us started. Has there been a change at 
all since September 1?—A. There has been a change in formula. 
‘-. Q. There has?—A. Yes, certainly. We are constantly experimenting and 
_ if we think we have a better formula we use it. 

; Q. Has there been more than one change in formula since September 1, 
_ 19472—A. I do not believe there has been in the brands we have actually sold. 
-_Q. Can you say when the change in formula took place?—A. No, I cannot 

_ sir, I am sorry. 

_ Q. That can be supplied if necessary ?—A. I do not know whether it can 
_ or not, I am a little doubtful. 

_ _Q. Well at some stage or other the bread that went out from your bakery 
had a change in formula and you think you cannot place an approximate date 
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on that?—A. Well I know that last week for example we were experimenting © 
with a different formula but I do not know whether the bread produced from 
that formula has actually been sold to,the public. We considered it an improve- 
ment and I presume it has been sold but I cannot be sure. 

Q. Well as a general question, and before we go into particulars, can you 
say whether the change in formula has resulted in a higher ingredient cost?— 
A. No sir, I do not believe it has because we try to improve and yet have the 
cost remain the same or lower. ; 

Q. I think I am now going to ask you, in fact I am going to ask you, 
Mr. MacDonald, to ascertain definitely for the committee whether any change — 
in formula has caused any increased cost to you for the ingredients?—A. I can © 
answer that now. The answer is no. We cannot use a more expensive formula. 


Mr. MacInnis: Has it resulted in a reduced cost? 


The Witness: As far as I know the difference is so slight that it does not 
count. 


Mr. MacInnis: There might be a difference? 


The Wirness: There might be, or there might not be. I mean that you j 
might have to go to three decimal points to arrive at the difference. . 


By Mr. Dyde: j 

Q. You are satisfied that whether the change be up or down it is minute?— ~ 

A. Extremely. ‘4 

Q. I have asked you, Mr. MacDonald, to bring with you to Ottawa certain — 

particulars of the selling prices of the 24-ounce loaf and you have supplied those — 

particulars and they have been mimeographed. You have looked over this R 

mimeographing?—A. Not the mimeographed sheet itself. ; 
Q. Have you supplied the figures from which it was made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, before I produce it, I think you had better just check 1t?—A. They — 

look correct to me. DY 

Q. Take a few minutes longer because I would rather have you say they are ~ 

correct than that they look correct.—A. Yes, I will accept those figures. 


Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I will tender as Exhibit 22, this document. 


Exurpir No. 22—Selling prices of 24-ounce loaves in Toronto and Montreal i 


from September 1 to February 20. _ Ve 
s . 

EXHIBIT 22 | 
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Selling Prices of 24-ounce loaves in Toronto ‘and Montreal from ‘September 1 to February 20 ar 


General Bakeries Limited . 
Wholesale Prices “G.B.” Brand “Richmello” (Special 
Toronto 
Purchases Purchases 
of less than of $100 per Made for 
$100 per month Dominion 
month or more Stores 
cts. cts. cts. : cts. 
September 1s. LOG Me arses ere 8-010 7-60: 6: 50 
September: 18; 1947...) 2... 64) 11-00: 10-45: 6-50 


September 24, 1947 ....:....... 10-50: 9-974 9-00 
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Purchases Purchases 
of less than of $130 per 
$130 per: month 


month or more 
Ky cts. cts. cts. cts. 
é: DGbODen EN TORT he aes od Une e diet 10-50 9-975 9-00 
=, - Panvary 27. 1048 ie 11-50 10-924 9-00 
2 February DS PUGe Rate ner oo 11-501 10: 92.4 9 00: 10:50 
? 
Montreal 
First Quality Second Quality 
Brands Brands 
cts. cts. 
Deu remiber Mel P LOE Tectia! ayia. eet ere 9-00: 7-00: 
Seplembers 165, 1947 eel cee taasce soll. 12-00) 10-010 
- . DeiMaCy PENIS MK nunc eRe cee nt 12-50 11-00 
| Retail Prices 
A 
Gs Toronto—No bread sold at retail 
F Montreal 
? cts. cts. 
Meee Hebbemnber: 1, 19487 a Megs aa 10-00 8-00 
a eptember Ii, MOG: are a hago 13': 00) 11-00 
; February PEON NS he Scie be gy Dy 14-010 12-00 
Yo 


4 Mr. MacDonald has just informed me that the flour 
the committee are for Toronto and that he has not the 
him but he can have them by tomorrow. 

- Mr. Prnarp: Is it received from the same miller? 


P Mr. Dypr: The witness Says yes. 


costs which he gave 
Montreal costs with 


By Mr. Dyde: 


® Q. Now, if you will look at Exhibit No. 22, 
“Selling Prices of 24-ounce Loaves in Toronto and 


eC was under price co 
September, 1947. At that 
already given you on the price of flour, the flour price had increased drastically. 
‘And then price control was removed from bread, and that was the first, oppor- 
tunity that the baking industry itself, or our company, perhaps I should say, 
3 to attempt to cover not only the increased price of flour but the cost of 
almost everything else that: goes into a loaf of bread, or into its production and 
distribution. These costs have been increasing over a considerable length of 
time. That, in general, was the reason for that increase in price. 

im Q. It is, therefore, referable jin part to the increase in the cost of flour, - 
n part to the increase in the cost of other ingredients going into a loaf of bread 
and in part is an attempt to recapture a position which has got difficult for 


iG company. There is something more than just the cost of the ingredients, 
he rise in flour price?—A. Yes. | 
ie Mr. Curaver: I wonder if counsel would ask the witness whether or not 


could be supplied with a copy of their financial statement? 
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By Mr. Dyde: : 3 
Q. Mr. MacDonald, would you furnish the committee with a financial 
statement of the company?—A. Yes, for our last fiscal year which ended — 
April 2, 1947, almost a year ago. 
Q. That would be the latest financial statement which is available?— — 
A. The only one. 
Q. Is there no quarterly statement, Mr. MacDonald?—A. Not formally — 
audited. . 
Mr. Curaver: Well, they must have had some financial statement to show 
that their position was deteriorating as justification for this increase in the 
selling price over and above the increase made necessary on account of flour; 
and I think the committee should have that information. dl 
Mr. Dypr: Are you able to produce a statement such as that suggested 
by Mr. Cleaver? J 
Mr. Cueaver: I do not care whether it is monthly, quarterly or what; 
you should have something to show that your position was deteriorating. ; 
‘The Wrrnzss: I was just wondering how much detail would be required 
on that. I do not like to be in the position of possibly divulging to competitors” 
confidential details of our operation. . 
Mr. Lesacu: I do not think Mr. Cleaver wants to discover that. . 
Mr. Crzaver: I think great care should be taken by this committee to see 
that confidential information is not divulged, but I certainly think that this” 
firm must have some monthly or quarterly statement which led them to. believe 
their financial position had deteriorated with the result that when the flour 
‘imcrease came along they voted on all these other things. q 
Mr. Dype: We might give Mr. MacDonald an opportunity of inquiring | 
into that this evening. He is going to have to do some telephoning anyway, 
I think; will you inquire about that, Mr. MacDonald, and be able to tell the 
committee tomorrow at its sittings? bs 
The Wrrness: Yes, sir. f 


By Mr. Dyde: h 

Q. Now, I was going to follow that, question, Mr. MacDonald, with this: 

I have called your attention to the increase from 8 cents to 11 cents at Sep- 
tember 18, and now I call your attention to the drop in price on September 24 to 
10-5 cents; and would you explain to me the reason for that, one week later?— 
A. Yes, a competitor as I understand it decided that they would provide their 
customers, their wholesale customers, with a margin higher than it previously 
had been given and we had followed. a 
_  Q. Are you prepared to name the competitor?—A. I cannot say as alm 
absolute fact that a certain specific manufacturer did take that action at that 
time. I feel 1 know what happened but still I cannot swear to it as an absolute 
fact that that particular one did it at that time. q 
Q. With respect, Mr. MacDonald, I think that perhaps you have to be @ 
little more exact than that. j 
The Acting Cuatrman: Gentlemen, owing to the division in the House we 
will adjourn until tomorrow at 4 o’clock. i 


The committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, 
- February 25, 1948, at 4 o’clock p.m. f 
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The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Honour- 
able Mr. Martin, presiding. — 


Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


‘Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., and Mr. Fabio Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Com- 
tee, in attendance. 


Mr. James M. MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries Limited, 
ronto, was recalled and further examined, 


- Witness retired. 


Mr. J . (Leo Kelleher, Manager, Regal Bakery, Hull, Que., was called, sworn 
g xamined. 


At 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
uary 26, at 11.00 a.m., both Mr. Kelleher and Mr. MacDonald being advised 
in attendance at that time. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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ee oat Oe Byatt 3 as WEDNESDAY, February 25, 1948, 


embers present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 


add a7 in 


_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
if it House or Commons, 
: Frpruary 25, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 

Ye _ The Cuairman: I am very happy to welcome Mr. Monette, one of counsel, 
_ who is with us at the table today. Gentlemen, will you proceed. 


A Mr. Dyps: We will continue with the evidence of Mr. MacDonald of 
General Bakeries. 


t 
Ve 


2B 


ie J. M. MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries Limited, 
‘recalled. 

By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. MacDonald, there are one or two questions arising out of yester- 
-day’s evidence which I wish to proceed with first. The first is with reference to 
‘the prices that General Bakeries were paying for flour at various intervals. 
You gave a list of prices starting with an invoice of August 28, 1947, at $3.90 
a barrel, and going from there through a series of figures to January 13, 1948, 
when the price was $7.30 a barrel. I think you have some comment to make 
on the figures which you gave the committee—A. Yes. As I said yesterday 
each of those quoted prices was subject to a discount of 10 cents per barrel 
‘if paid within ten days. However, I did not inform the committee that in addi- 
tion to those prices there is a cartage charge to the plant in Toronto of 10 cents 
per barrel and a piling charge of 4 cents per barrel. Actually, of course, the 
piling charge is in terms of bags, but converted to barrels-it would be 4 cents. 
—_ Q. So if we added a net amount of 4 cents per barrel to the prices which 
you gave would that be correct?—A. That would be correct. 
—_ Q. Now, would you come to the question in which I asked you to give the 
committee the average flour cost per 24-ounce loaf in Toronto and in Montreal. 
You gave us some of those figures, and I think we should now complete them 
‘if you can?—A. Yes. In the period ending October 15 in Toronto 2:74— 
a Q. Just a minute; 2-74 cents?—A. Yes, 2-74 cents. 


wy 


4 By Mr. Cleaver: 


-  . Ending what date?—A. October 15. 

Mr. Dyn: The first figure you will remember, gentlemen, was for the four- 
week period ending September 17, and that was 2-19 cents? 

The Wrrness: 2:129 cents. 


Be 

P By Mr. Dyde: : 

Es Q. 2-129 cents.—A. With reference to the figure of 2-74 I think I should 
‘say that represents the average cost in that period, there having been some of 
the low cost flour and some of the high cost. I mention that now because the 


ay 


4 


+ 
=" 


-_ 


: figure will be distinctly different when I come to Montreal. 
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results of our operations is somewhat of a question in my mind. I am wondering 
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- Q. Then you gave us a figure for the four-week period ending November 12 
which I think is 4:427?—A. That is right. : 
_ Q. Have you the figure now for the period ending December 10?—A. 4-21. 
Q. And for the period ending January 7, 1948?—A. 4-16. : 
Q. Those are all in Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Can you give us comparative figures for Montreal?—A. September 17, 
2-059; October 15, 4-01; November 12, 4-167; December 10, 4-02; January 7, | 
3:92; February 4, 3-776. You will note some of those figures are in three points 
of decimals and some in two. That happens to be because two different people 
worked on them. ; 
Q. Have you yet, Mr. MacDonald, procured a copy of the contract of 
April 17 with Purity Flour Mills?—A. No, sir. 
Q. It has not arrived yet?—A. No, sir; I understand it is on the way. 


: 
i 
Mr. Cupaver: And the financial statement? ‘ 

y 

By Mr. Dyde: j 

Q. With reference to the financial statement you told us yesterday there 
was an annual statement of April 2, 1947?—A. Yes, sir. j 
Q. And members of the committee asked if there were subsequent state- 
ments that you could produce for the committee?—A. I have asked the office’ 
in Toronto to send up whatever material they have on that question. However, 
it has not arrived. I feel, as I said yesterday, in a rather delicate position on 
that point about submitting interim statements which up to the moment have 
been kept rather closely guarded in the company. Whether it would be justi- 
fiable to allow competitors to know, even before our own shareholders, the 


if it would be possible in some way to satisfy that question without actually 
divulging our operating results or details. I do not like to withhold anything 
at all from the committee. I want to cooperate as far as possible, but I do 
feel in a rather delicate position on that. j : 

Mr. Dypr: It may be, Mr. Chairman, that a decision will have to ba 
made with regard to that. The actual documents have not appeared in Ottawa. 
I think it is quite possible this witness will be here tomorrow morning. It is_ 
possible we will not oe with Lae It ve be hea those CMe gs come to 


afar to the company. 
The Witness: May I offer a further dis Cree 
Mr. DypE: Yes. | ¢ 
The WINES: I think d would as gene) glad to see them to counal 


porberial of that ind. 
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; Mr. Prnarp: There is also this point. This may create a sort of precedent, 
_and other witnesses will ask for the same privilege. 


The Cuairman: I agree we have got to be very careful in what decision we 
make on a matter of this sort. 


Mr. Curaver: It was I who asked for the production of this material. I 
should like to put on the record the reasons I asked for it. 
I concede at once that the committee should not ask for the production of 
what we might call trade information, information which should be kept confi- 
_ dential to the different firms, but the evidence we had yesterday, if I understood 
_ the evidence correctly, was that in Montreal the manufacturers have taken an 
_ increase in selling price of 3-5 cents per loaf with respect to one brand and 4 
cents with respect to three other brands. Four cents per loaf is practically 
_ double the increased cost of the flour content of the loaf. 
‘3 The firm says their financial position was depreciating, and that they were 
_ running into other increased costs which justified the amount that they have 
- increased the selling price of their loaf. I think this committee is entitled to 
fe have sufficient evidence to substantiate the statement that the firms are entitled 
_ to this increased mark-up. I think the responsibility is on the firm to look 
_ around and to find satisfactory evidence to justify that. 


f Mr. Pinarp: May I also add that we are here to investigate as to the causes 
of the rise in prices. The same think may be said by other witnesses, that they 
had to vary their price recently, and they will not be able to supply us with 
_ information because their annual reports will not have been published. There- 
fore we will be in the same position. We will not be able to get information 
as to their justification for raising their prices. I would think it would be rather 
difficult to accept the suggestion made by the witness. 


ie Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with either what Mr. Cleaver 
-or Mr. Pinard have said, but if the witness feels that the documents he is going 
to receive, and the information which will be contained in the documents, is in 
part, or could be in part, detrimental to the company if disclosed I wonder if it 
would not be in order, and to establish this as a precedent, that counsel and 
the chairman go over the documents received and tell the committee if certain 
“parts of the documents should be kept secret in their opinion. 

4 The Cuarrman: Mr. Lesage, do you not think there is a weakness in that 
Suggestion? I do not believe any one member of this committee can have access 
to information that is not open to all members of the committee. As chairman 
iy certainly would not want to have any information put before me that might 
Influence my judgment as one member of this: committee unless that same 
information was open for investigation and consideration by every member of 
‘the committee. I think that is a rule. That does not deal with the problem 
that is projected to us by the witness. 


__ Mr, Irvine: What exactly is the nature of this information and what period 
“does it cover? 

ie Mr..Ciraver: I understood the witness to say yesterday that the financial 
‘information which the firm has from month to month gives particulars of costs, 
and sufficient particulars of costs that it might be harmful to the firm to permit 
Diner manufacturers of bread to have access to that confidential information. 
; My point was that I was wondering why the accountant, acting for the 
fist should not prepare for this committee a statement leaving out the 


. 


confidential information, but still giving us the cost figure. 
[ 


_ The Cuaman: After all, that is what we want. 
Mr. Curaver: Give us the total, not breakdowns, just the total. 


be which could be harmful to the company if it were made public. Would the 
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By Mr. Mayhew: — | ; 

Q. Are those statements to which you are referring audited statements?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Then, you are not too sure that the statements you will file with us are : 
actually correct statements until they have been audited?—A. I could say quite 
definitely the sum total of the statements up to the end of the year would not 
equal the audited statement. I could make that as a definite statement. 

~The Cuairman: The position’is that the witness has some information, — 
which may or may not assist us, concerning costs. This committee wants that 
information and I think it is entitled to get it. 

Mr. Mayuew: Do you think we could get what Mr. Cleaver desires by 
questions rather than through the documents? 

The Cuairman: I suggest we proceed and, as the material will be here | 
tomorrow, we will simply have to deal with it tomorrow. I do not thmk we can 
do anything more at the moment. 

Mr. Fiemine: We have not disposed of the suggestion to the witness 
that he might show this material to Mr. Dyde. 4 

The CuarrMan: He could do that but that does not, in any way, preclude 
any member of this committee from wanting to see that information. . 

Mr. Fieminc: No, I wondered if that was going to advance the situation ; 
at all? 

The Cuarrman: Counsel has a right to see anything. ; 

Mr. Irvine: The problem really is that the witness thinks it would expose ~ 
certain secrets which he does not wish to expose. 

~The CHamrman: That may be the case. I suggest we deal with that 
tomorrow. The evidence will be here and counsel will look at it. We will 
simply have to face this question tomorrow when the material is here. _ 4 
Mr, Jounston: I am wondering what type of information that might be.— 
I could understand, if the witness was showing us the formula which the” 
company uses in the manufacture of bread, that it might be used by their 
competitors. I am just wondering what other type of information there would 
witness give us a review of that? ‘3 

The Wirness: Yes, the approximately correct net result of the company’s — 
operation since the end of the last fiscal year, broken down into periods. | 


By Mr. Johnston: ih 


Q. That is the monthly result, would you say?—A. Yes, sir. ue 


Q. Would the quarterly result be harmful?—A. In exactly the same way. 
Q. Would the yearly results be harmful?—A. I have not them. : 
Q. If that were true, then your final audited statement should not be 
published?—A. No; my point, sir, is this: the next final or annual audited — 
statement will not be published perhaps until some time in June or July. Up 
to that time nobody, except the immediate officers of the company, knows 
anything whatever about the final end result of the company’s operation during 
the preceding year, nor do the shareholders know. i 
Q. It is just a question of timing as to when those figures should be » 
released?_—A. I do not wish to make it a question of timing, no. It is a respon- » 
sibility to the owners of the company, the shareholders, about a thousand of — 
them or so, as well as the divulging of information to competitors. There are | 
really two points involved, from my point of view. 


; ‘ / 

_ Mr. MacInnis: I am wondering who those competitors are, in view of the 
information before us in Exhibit 20, which indicates the selling price in every 
case from all bakeries is the same. Where does the competition come in? 
What is there to hide? I think, perhaps, we are making a mountain out of a 
-molehill. However, we can leave that until tomorrow. 

| The CuHarrman: I think Mr. MacInnis’ suggestion that we leave it until 
tomorrow is a good one. We do not know precisely what information we are 
now concerned about. When the documents arrive, counsel will see them and 
_we will have to deal with the matter then. It may be we can find a formula and 
it may be that we cannot. I suggest we leave it until tomorrow. 


- By Mre Dyde: 
—  Q. Mr. MacDonald, would you have Exhibit 22 in front of you?—A, Yes, 
Msir. 
- QQ. In referring to Exhibit 22, I note that the price of G.B. brand went 
from 8 cents to 11 cents on September 18. I believe I have already asked you 
why that took place and I want to ask you that question again. Why did that 
‘price increase take place from 8 to 11 cents? In that connection I want to refer 
you to the figures which you have given us 6n the cost of flour for the same 
_period.—A. Yesterday I stated, in reply to approximately the same question, the 
basic reasons for the increase of 3 cents, at a time when flour increased by a 
‘little over 2 cents, I believe, per loaf went back beyond the origin of the company 
I am representing now. I believe I also said I, therefore, could not give the 
full story but, in the meantime, I have obtained some additional information 
from our Montreal plant which carries back into the operation of the preceding 
company. 

+  Q: The preceding company there is?—A. Brosseau Limité. In connection 
with this information, I would suggest if I may, that reference be made to 
table 3 of Exhibit 16. The second line of figures in that table indicates that the 
price of bread, as sold from the baker’s wagon, did not change from August, 
1939, until October, 1947. The October date, of course, is in there because these 
are the first of the month quotations. 

In the first line of the second section of the table—the third section, rather, 

‘of the table, there is indicated one change in price by independent grocers. 
However, I think from my point of view, speaking as an official of a baking 
company, we should refer to the baker’s wagon price as having not changed since 
August, 1939. E 

-__ Now in connection with that I have before me a list, not complete, but a 
fairly substantial list of the prices or costs of a number of different materials 
‘starting with August, 1939, and working through to September, 1947; and then, 
in February, 1948. In that connection, I think, for the moment, we might ignore 
the question of flour. 

4 The next item to that which I have is milk powder—in August, 1939, $8.25 
per hundred weight. 


« By Mr. Fleming: 

__ Q. May I interrupt, just for the purpose of understanding this; is the wit- 
‘Tess now giving us certain figures on the cost of the ingredients of bread?—A, 
‘Yes, sir, that is it. August, 1939, $8.25. 


a | By Mr. Lesage: 

| Q. Is that price per barrel?—A. Per hundred weight. February, 1942, $10; 
September, 1947, $14.50; February, 1948, $15.50; the percentage increase in that 
‘item at September, 1947, was 76 per cent over August, 1939, and the percentage 
: February, 1948, was 87-90. 
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Lard is the next ent also per Prancina weight. August, 1939, 87. 25; 
February, 1942, $11.85; September, 1947, $21.50 a percentage increase up to that 
point of 196- BB. February, 1948, shows the same figures, $21.50, and a percent- 
age increase of 196-55. 

The next item is called divider oil, which is a supply, of course, rather than 
an ingredient. The priees are per gallon. August, 1939, 52-25; February, 1942, 
63; September, 1947, 78; a percentage increase to that point of 49-28, The 
same two figures would apply in February, 1948, 78 cents and 49-28 per cent. 

The next item is also a supply rather than an ingredient. It is called. 


Trough grease. ; 


By Mr. Johnston: : 

Q. What do you mean by “a supply” rather than an ingredient?—A. An- 
ingredient is something which will go into the actual loaf of “pread. A supply 
is something which is used in the preparation of the loaf or the preparation of 
the pans. For example, the greasing of the pans, the grease used there would . 
a supply, as I am using the term. 


Trough grease, per hundred weight, in August, 1939, $8; in February, 1942, 
$10.50; September, 1947, $11.25; percentage increase being 40-62. Again, “| 
same two figures apply in February, 1948. 


Pan oil, per hundred weight, August, 1939, $15; February, 1942, $20; 
September, 1947, $30. The per cent increase up to that point being 100 per cent. 
In February, 1948, $32.50. The per cent increase being 116-66. 


The next item is an ingredient, yeast food; I am using that term rath 
than using the one which is commonly used in the trade which is a trade name. 
In August, 1939, $5.50; February, 1942, $6.50; September, 1947, $6.50 again. 

Q. What bulle j is this?—A. Per aren Ponce The percentage increase t 
that point being 18-18. The same two figures apply i in February, 1948. ‘ 


Yeast, itself, per hundred weight was $16 all the way through to February, 
1948, when it became $17, with the small percentage increase of 6:25. 


The next item is malt, per hundred weight, $8.25; February, 1942, $8. 25 
again; September, 1947, $9. The increase is 9-09 per cent. February, 1948, $10; 
the per cent being 21: 21. Sugar, per hundred weight, August 1939, $4. 80; 
February, 1942, $6.89; September, 1947, $7.94; the percentage increase beinge 
65°41 and again the same two figures apply in February 1948. 


The next is wrapping paper. In August 1939, per hundredweight, 11-55; ‘an 
February 1942, 13; in September 1947, 15-10; the percentage being 36: 66 at 
that point; and in ’ February 1948, 16- 80; the percentage being 45-45. 


Up to that point those are all what might be called production items. 
Then we can get into distribution items which would include, in the case of 
Montreal where we use horses and wagons to some extent, necessarily horse feed — 
of various kinds. I can give two examples there. The first is hay. In August 
1939, $9 per ton; in February 1942, $22 per ton; in September 1947, $25 per if 
ton; the per cent increase being tee 78. The same two figures apply i in 
February 1948. : 


The next item is oats. 


Mr. ‘Cieaver: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if in order to save time, the witness 
could not put that on the record and give us a composite statement? 


The CuarrMan: It is pretty hard to follow all right. 


Mr. CieAver: He could give us a composite statement on each of those» 
petetionputs showing the increase from September 1, 1947, to February 1, 1948; 
related to the cost of a 24-ounce loaf. 
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ae “Mr. Dyve: I did not know that we were going to get into such a long list 
and I did not know the list was starting but I quite agree that should be done 
and I am sure the witness can do it. 

Mr. Cieaver: Our time should not be taken up while he reads all this. 
. Mr. FieminG: May I interrupt for a moment? Is the witness in a position 
A to give the over-all figure now on the increased cost of production? 
* _ The Witness: No, sir. And some of those items may not be susceptible 
- to division to the single loaf, particularly those which enter into the general 
4 operation of the plant or into the distribution of the products of the plant. 
: Mr. Ciraver: I am not an accountant, Mr. Chairman, but I say the total 
. could be related to the total cost of carrying on business and certainly an 
_ approximate estimate, reasonably accurate, could be made reducing it to the 
_ 24-ounce loaf. 
A The CHarrMAn: Surely that is possible. 


‘The Wrrness: It is a question of cost accounting. 
_-Mr. Cieaver: We are not cost accountants. 
ra The CuHatrman: I know, and certainly the witness must have an idea what 


- it costs to produce a particular loaf ; otherwise how could you have an idea 
of a your profit is? Surely it is possible to give the committee a picture 
on that. 

/ The Wirness: I can attempt to, but the distribution of some of the items 
will have to be completely arbitrary. 

The CuarrMan: Well, let us try that line and see where it gets us. 

Mr. Cieaver: We are just wasting our time to go all through this. 


a 


a By Mr. Dyde: 

___ Q. I think perhaps, before you leave that, I should point out you said you 
omitted flour and as you have given these figures with regard to a number of 
items you had better complete it with regard to flour—A. The figures I happen 
_to have here are on a cotton bag basis whereas the figures I gave earlier were 
on a paper bag basis, so these figures here will not exactly correspond with 
those I have previously given for flour. 

ie Q. Give them to us anyway, as I think we should have them as an example. 
'—A. In August 1939, $3.80 a barrel; in February 1942, $4.50; in September 
1947, $8.30; the percentage being 118-42 and in February 1948, $7.70, the 
‘percentage being 102-63. 

t Mr. Pinarp: You gave this information per bushel yesterday, did you not? 
i Mr. Cieaver: Per loaf of bread. 

e; 


~ Mr. Lesage: Mr. Chairman, if we are going to have a composite table of 
“this I would like the same dates to be kept in mind on the table. The figures 
would be given for each date which has already been mentioned. 

a The Wirness: Yes. 


Pg By Mr. Fleming: 

QQ. May I ask is there only one kind of flour used?—A. In all the cost 
‘prices I have quoted for flour, second patent flour is referred to. 

S| _ Q. Well, do you use any other kind?—A. Yes, to a slight extent. 

’ Q. In baking bread?—A. Yes. 

—  Q. Is there any difference between the different loaves you turn out?— 
A There would be. 

~ Q. How is that going to affect these figures? Are these figures on the 
lovement in the cost of flour on the one brand you have referred to?—A. Just. 
1 the one kind of flour, yes. 
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Mr. Lusace: Well, that goes into the 24-ounce loaf that we were talking 
about. ‘ : oF poeitty aveenny: 
' The Witness: Yes. | pee a 
Mr. Freminc: But I understood the witness to say there are other kinds © 

of flour that may in part go into the same loaf. 7 
The Wrrness: The movement in the other costs would be approximately — 


- the same. aa 
Mr. Curaver: The lines are parallel so it would not make any difference. — 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. How many 24-ounce loaves of bread can be made from a barrel of © 
flour?—A. That may vary from day to day in a single plant, and from plant — 
to plant, but I think the figure of 185 could perhaps be used safely. 

Q. We have had some evidence, Mr. MacDonald, that your bread, or 
some of it, is sold with a wrapper and the price on it, is ‘that correct?—-A. Yes — 
I believe it is. 7 

Q. Well, can you be specific about that?—-A. Do you know what brands © 
are sold with the price on the wrapper?—A. In-Toronto, I was told last night — 
on the telephone, that at the present time GB brand does have the price of — 
14 cents on it. That I think is very recent, because when we first changed the — 
price in January, we used a plain wrapper without a price indication. In ~ 
Montreal prices are not shown on our wrapper. g 

Q. Well, GB brand in Toronto is the only one that has the price on the ~ 
wrapper or are there others in Toronto?—A. That is the only brand we have ing 
Toronto. 4 

Q. Yes, now going back to Exhibit 22— . . 

The CHarrMaN: Just a moment, what does GB brand sell in Montreal for?” 

The Wrrness: In Montreal we do not use the GB brand. There we have © 
a number of different breads with different names all under Excel as the family — 
name. q 
The Cuamman: Have we had comparative figures as between Montreal 

and Toronto? ; 5. 
Mr. Dypn: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: All right, go on. ‘ 

Mr. Dype: Mr. MacDonald, I want you to go back to Exhibit No, 22 — 

and to the figures of October 1, 1947, and January 27, 1948, after the heading © 

“GB brand”, and I notice there a price increase of 1 cent a loaf on January 27, — 

1948. Now at that time flour costs were going down but the price of the bread | 

increases a cent a loaf. What is the reason for that increase? i 

The Wirness: At the time of the first increase in September it was my — 

understanding that some baking companies thought the price should then gO 

up by 4 cents, that is the retail price 1 am speaking of now, and others thought — 

it should go up by 3 cents. Our own company thought it would be necessary to — 

have a larger increase but since the other companies decided to go up only 3 

that is as far as we could go. We felt also at the time that it would be neces- ~ 

sary some time to go up that other cent unless costs declined very considerably. — 

- We watched our operations very, very, carefully and finally came to the con- — 

clusion we just had to increase it if we were to operate at all profitably. 


By the Chairman: es a S 
Q. Why did you make the statement a moment ago that you wanted — 


higher prices but the other groups wanted lower prices and you could not go 
beyond the lower price?—A. Well, we felt that 4 cents would be required. . 
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. Q. My question is what did you mean when you said “we could not go 
_ beyond the more general agreed price’?—A. Because, if other baking com- 
- panies sold bread at a cent less than we did we just would not sell any. 


Mr. Ciraver: Now that is the statement I wanted, Mr. Chairman, the 
financial statement that allows this firm to believe they could not operate on a 
certain increase. They must have that material available in the firm and I 
think this committee should have it. 


The Cuarrman: Yes, well there is no doubt we are going to get that 
information. Having been absent I am a little handicapped, Mr. Cleaver, but I 
did read the evidence of yesterday this morning. Is there any reluctance to 
give that information? 


. Mr. Curaver: No, no, but I just wanted to emphasize it to the witness 
» so he would understand what was wanted. 


The CHaIRMAN: Quite. 


By Mr. Dyde; 
Q. After September 15, 1947, Mr. MacDonald, did the company wait until 
_ its inventories of the lower priced flour were consumed before the bread prices 
were increased?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Well, if that is the case can you tell us what the inventories of flour 
were on September 15 in barrels?—A. In Toronto, 663 ;— 
i Q. 663 barrels?—A. Yes, sir. 
— Q. Yes.—A. And in Montreal, 469. 

Q. And were those inventories higher or lower than normal for that period 
of the month?—A. There are considerably more, sir. 

@. How much inventories were used before the price of bread was 
_increased?—A. In Toronto—I do not think I can answer that question 
immediately, sir; I want to make some computations here. 

_ Q. Perhaps we need not interrupt proceedings to ask you to make those 
computations at the moment but if there is a chance to do so before the close of 
_ proceedings I would like you to do it; if not, we will have it for the morning. 


L By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. These stocks on hand at Montreal and Toronto representing 300,000 
loaves would be sufficient to cover a good many days’ production, would they 
—nhot?—A. It would be slightly less than a week. The company made a check 
_ the latter part of the control period and brought into effect a general policy of 
cutting into inventory on all supplies of materials so that inventories at that 
time happened to be at the lowest point for that month. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. I want you to give me these figures, Mr. MacDonald, but do not work 
| them out at this minute. Does General Bakeries, or do any of the bakeries 
suggest or enforce a retail price by stores?—A. The company has no control 
_ Over the retail price except, of course, where it sells at retail in Montreal. 

i Q. You have told us that you put a price on the wrapper. Do you say 
| to the committee that that is not a suggestion as to the retail price?—A. To that 
| extent it would be, yes sir. | 

| Q. Is it not a very definite suggestion, Mr. MacDonald?—A. Yes, I believe 
| it would be, certainly. 

| _Q. As far as you know no retailer has ever sold below that, has he?— 
| A. Yes. 

| Q. They have?—A. I believe, or I understand, they have. 


Q: 


\ 
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some time during the first half of—it was held in September. 
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Q. On many occasions?—A. I have no idea, Sins 4% ah 
_ Q. It would be rather rare, would it not?—A. I understand it was recently. 

Q. Can you be specific?—A. In what way, ts pial ; 

Q. Can you be specific as to how many occurences have been brought to 
your attention?—A. I have been told of two retailers. . 

Q. Two retailers?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Prnarp: Lately? 

The Wrrnzss: Recently. I should say within the past month. 


see ee ee 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Do you know where?—A. In Toronto. 4 

Q. You said you are not suggesting the retail price except by the 14-cent — 
mark on the wrapper, but if my memory serves me well only a few moments ago ~ 
did you not say the bakers thought the retail price should go up?—A. I think 
I was speaking then of the retail price; but perhaps, if you will allow me to © 
explain, I was speaking mostly of Toronto at the time. 
Q. Yes?—A. In Toronto. there are some bakers who sell both wholesale and 

¥ 

Pa 


retail. 
Q. Yes?—A. With the result that those bakers speak in terms of retail 


price. F) 
Q. Yes?—A. There are two large bakeries, including ourselves, who sell — 


wholesale and as we are in that business we normally speak of the wholesale j 


price. ! 
Q. So you had some talks with other bakers before increasing your price?— — 


A. To my own knowledge, one. : 
Q. Who was he?—A. There were several. : 


Mr. Dypp: Would you explain that, Mr. MacDonald; you had one talk e 
with several people? 3 
The Wrrness: I was present at a meeting of perhaps five or six bakers — 


—— 


By Mr. Lesage: , i 

Q. Yes?—A. After there had been distributed what appeared to be fairly — 
definite word that the subsidy on wheat was to be removed and that the ceiling — 
on the price of bread was to be removed. a 
- Q. And what happened at that meeting?—A. A complete disagreement. y 
Q. A complete disagreement?—A. Absolutely. i, 

Q. Which continued showing the price afterwards.—A. I beg your pardon? 9 

Q. Which continued to show the price afterwards?—A. Yes, it did, because — 

the price was 13 cents retail rather than 14 cents. a 
Q. What was that?—A. I said, the price was 13 cents rather than 14 cents © 


a 


afterwards so there was complete disagreement among the bakers as to whether — 


the price should go up 3 cents or 4 cents. i 
Q. At retail?—A. Either wholesale or retail. r 

4 

x) 


By Mr. MaclInns: j 

Q. Did some go to 13 cents and some to 14 cents?—A. I do not believe there — 
was any vote. pi 
~1 do not mean vote, did some sell at 13 cents and some at 14 cents?—_ 

A. At that time, I do not believe so, sir. ty 
Q. Well then, they disagreed to agree on a price then.—A. As far as we 
were concerned the information given to us was that other bakers were going» 
to sell at 13 cents, and that is why we sold it at an increase of 3 cents. 3 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
_ Q. That is the reason why you sold it at that price?—A. I said at 13 cents; 
yes, sir; instead of an increase of 4 cents, 

Q. For what purpose was that meeting called? Was it called to discuss 
prices?—A. It was not called, as far as I know, for a discussion of prices. It 
was called, as I said, before the removal of the wheat subsidy and before the 
‘lifting of the ceiling on bread because of reports that were generally distributed 


throughout the trade with respect to these two factors. That is why the meeting, — 


as far as I know—and it was informal—was called. By “informal” I mean it 
was not a meeting of a permanent association. 

_ Mr. Crieaver: Who called it? 

The Wirnzss: I do not know, sir. 

E Mr. Pinarp: Do you know who were present at the meeting? 

_. The Wirnzss: No. I met them only that once and I have not seen them 
ince. 

: 


; By Mr. Winters: 
. 8 


. Did you know the gentlemen who were present?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Who called you to the meeting?—A. I was advised by my senior officer 

who said to me, you might just as well go down there and see what goes on. 
 Q. Was it after that that you put prices on your wrappers?—A. We had 
he price on the wrapper then. 
~ QQ. What was the price on your wrapper?—A. Ten cents. 
4 Q. And subsequent to that you changed it to— —A. 13 cents for a time. 
If I remember rightly we used a band with the 13-cent price on it. 
_ Q. What was the reason the company were putting the price on the 
wrapper?—A. I think—I do not know the background of that, the history of 
that—but I understand it is customary on the Toronto market; and many of 
1¢ retailers like to have the price on the wrapper. 


a By Mr. Pinard: 
 Q. Was that done before the war, for instance?—A. I have no idea, sir. 


_ . Was it done to your knowledge?—A. I cannot speak to my own 
knowledge. 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. I would like to ask just one or two questions. Speaking a short time 
'g0 you said there were two cases within your knowledge of retailers who sold 
selow the marked price?—A. I believe there were, sir. 
~ Q. What happened to the relationship between those two dealers and your 
company ?’—A. Nothing whatsoever, sir. 
 Q. Is it not a fact that they were told they could not have bread any 
e if they sold below the marked price?—A. No, sir; not by us. 
Q. Not by anyone of your company?—A. Not to our knowledge, not to the 
10wledge of the officials. 
_ Mr. Lesace: Who else would have told them, have you any idea? 
_ The Wirnsgss: Possibly they might have been told that by one of the 
Ivers. I do not know the details of the case. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


~Q. Would you look into the details of that case and get us the names of 
etwo retailers?—A. I will try to. 


a) 
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Q. Can you give us the names of the men who were present at this informal : 
meeting which you say you were told to attend?—A. No, sir; I cannot give 
you their names because I met them all the one time and I have not seen them 
since. 
Q. Could you give us the names tomorrow morning?—A. No, sir; I could 
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not. 
Q. Were you present?—A. I was present. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Where did the meeting take place?—A. During the first half of 
September. ’ 
Q. Where?—A. In a hotel room. . ae 
Q. In the Royal York?—A. No, I think it was in the King Edward. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. What was the number of the room?—A. I have no idea. : 
Q. In whose name was the room taken?—A. I do not know, I am sorry. 
The Carman: Is it not inconceivable that you who are in this business: 
would not know the names of those who were present at that meeting? ; 
The Wrrness: I had never met.any of the bakers before. I had only been. 
sn the business about ten months and at that time I did not know any of the 
other officials of the company. 
By Mr. Winters: ! 
Q. The witness -said that a senior executive, or someone, suggested that he 
attend the meeting?—A. That is right. , 
Q. I think this senior executive might be in a position to say who called 
the meeting, and possibly who were present. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Who was your senior executive?—A. Mr. Wright. 

Q. What is his position?—A. Vice-president and general manager. 

Q. You said that the meeting had not been called for a discussion of prices, 
for what was it called?—A. I understood that it was called for a general discus- 
sion of the position of the industry because it had been under, so far as bread was 
concerned, strict control for some years and there was some question throughout 
the industry itself as to just what was going to happen to the industry with the 
removal of the restrictions and with the removal of the subsidy; and I under- 
stand, but I have no certain personal knowledge of this, that similar meetings 
were held in many other cities for the same purpose. 

Mr. Lesace: And the only answer was an increase in price. Everybody is 
agreed on that. ’ 


Mr. Fiemine: You can’t answer. ey 


By Mr. Lesage: | 

Q. The only decision to remedy the situation was an increase in the price 

and I suppose everybody agreed on that?—-A. No, I would not say that every- 

body agreed on that. | 

Q. Well, did I not understand you to say that there were some who sait 

they would not carry on without an increase in price?—A. No, sir; I did no 

mean that. a 

_ Q. Well then, there was a eentlemen’s agreement that the remedy was ai 

increase in prices?—A. When and if the subsidy on wheat was removed. : 
Q. Yes?—A. It was obvious to the industry that it had to happen. 
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“Sa oe ae ‘I did not say it was not obvious. That is what I meant. That is why I 
_ was ‘surprised to hear your first answer. But even if there was an increase in 
_ prices, prices must have been discussed?—A. Oh, they -were, sir. 

in @. They were?—A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. How were the five or six bakers represented? Were they all making 
deliveries wholesale and selling retail?-—-A. I-do not know, sir, whether they all 
were or not. 

4g Q. You do not know? You do not make any retail deliveries yourselves, 
_ your company ?—A. No. 


A. That is right. 
Q. Were you the only one in your category?—A. As far as I know. sir; as 
far as I know, 


tg? 


- Mr. (Ciraver: You told the committee a few minutes ago— 
The Cuarrman: I do not think Mr. Lesage was through. 
Mr. ‘Curaver: I am sorry. 


rad By Mr. Lesage: 


~  Q. Could you not tell us a little more as to the discussion about prices 
between these gentlemen and yourself; you took part in the discussion yourself? 
A. I did not. I did not say anything. 

~ Q. You did not open Your mouth?—A. I do not believe so. 

—-—-Q. ~- Was there any aia sian oae No, sir. 

_ Q. Was there no chairman there, or ‘nobody who acted as chairman?—A. 
Not at that meeting. I never knew there was a chairman. We were just sitting 
~ around. 

__ Q. So there was no chairman there?—A. No. It was an informal meeting. 
There was no chairman that I know of. 


Mr. Pinarp: It was sort of a round robin affair. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. As you say, it was an informal meeting. Nobody was in charge of it?— 
All I can say is that we were just sitting around talking, There w as no 
chairman as far as I know. 

Q. Do you really want us to believe that you do not remember even the 
et. ey name of one of them?—A. I do not, sir. I do not remember the family 
name of any one of those men. 

Q. Were you introduced to them? Did you introduce yourself?—A. T was 
W Reoducéd to several of them, yes, sir, to three of them, I believe, as I recall. but 
th 1ere were two or three others came in later and I was not introduce: 1 to them. 

_ Q. By the conversation that you had did it Bye to you that they were 
cating large bakers?—-A. Yes. 

Q. You should know the names of the bakers. What are the names of the 
bakers that they were representing?—A. I think you could safely go on it the 
Targer bakers in Toronto were represented at that meeting. 

Q. Pardon?—A. I think you can safely go on it that the larger bakers in 
Bed conto were represented at that meeting. — 

_ Q. Who are they then?—A. I will name the ones I know as the larger ones 
thout specifying that they had a representative at that meeting because as I 
say I do not know the names of the men who were there. There was our own 
company, which is a large baker; Christie’s is a large baker; Canada Bread; 
5 rown’s; Weston’s, Wonder Bakers. 
a6); Are you finished with that list?—A. Yes, sir. That list may not include 
ull the large ones. I am not sure. 
aa so9e—2 
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Q. Did you know at the time what would be the increase in the price of | 

flour?—A. No, sir. 
~Q. What date was that meeting?—A. I do not know, but I think it was in 
the first half of September. 

Q.' And the first increase in bread came on September 18?—A. That is true. 

Q. That is true—A. The increase in the price of flour—pardon me, did I 
understand you to ask me if we knew what the increase in the flour would be? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, we did not know but we could compute or somebody did 
compute— 

Q. The removal of the subsidy ?—A. The subsidy content. 

Q. What it would mean in the price of flour?—A.. Yes. 

Q. Your calculations were quite exact?—A. No, they were low. 

@. They were a little low.—A. The price of flour went up by more than the | 
subsidy, I believe. . 

Q. A little more than the amount of the subsidy. Now, you said that some 
contended the retail price should be 18 cents and others contended it should be 
14 at that meeting?—A. That the price should go up 3 cents or should go up ~ 
4 cents, yes, sir, that is correct. 

Q. You did not agree at that time on what the increase should be exactly? — 
=A» Ni; sir. 

Q. But in the days that followed that meeting you were informed, if I 
understood correctly what you said, that other bakers did not want to increase . 
more than 3 cents—A. That was made evident at that.meeting. ; 

Q. That was made evident at that meeting?—A. Yes. 

Q. So everybody increased the price 3 cents on or around September 18? — 
_—A. Well, we did. 5 

Q. Well, the others too; you know that, do you not?—A. I do not know 
what date they increased. It would be within— 

Q. But it was on or around — —A. It would be within 24 hours. 

Q. Then it was a 3 cent rise for everybody ?—A. Presumably, yes, sir. 

Q. From what you know?_-A. I think that some of the bakers were giving 
a discount to the retail trade based on percentage. 

Q. Yes, as you do, but your basis is the purchase of $100 per month or more. 
A. I do not mean that, sir. I mean in our case we cut below the going retail 
price by 24 cents. Some other bakers give a discount off retail of 20 per cent. 

Q. But the basis was a 3 cent increase?—A. Yes. ) 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. In fact, Mr. MacDonald, was that compromise not arrived at at the 
meeting, that the increase would be 3 cents? 

Mr. Irvine: I should like to ask— 

The CuHarrMan: Mr.®Pinard’s question has not been answered yet. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Was that compromise not arrived at by the people who attended the 
meeting that the increase would be 3 cents?—A. No, sir. As I said before the 
meeting broke up in complete disagreement with some of the bakers saying they 
were going to increase by that amount and others saying it was impossible, that 
it had to be 4 cents, but as I pointed out in reply to other questions because we 
had that information that the increase was going to be only 3 cents on the part 
of some bakers that is the increase we put into effect. 

Q. But there was no compromise arrived at on that 3 cent increase at all’ 
You did not all of you decide to increase by 3 cents only?—A. No, sir, there 
was no compromise there. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 


Z . You told the committee a few minutes ago you knew of two retailers in 
Toronto who sold below the agreed mark-up.—A. In my first remarks on that 

I do not think I was quite as specific as that, but I believe that there were two 

cases of that nature that I was told of. 

i Q. Right. You also told the committee you did not have personal knowledge 

of any disciplinary action being taken against those two retailers?—-A. Abso- 

: lutely, that is correct. 


Mr. Fireminc: He went further than that. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


. If any officer or official or servant in your Toronto organization did take 

disciplinary measures and cut off the source of supply of those two retailers 
_ who were offending who would that man be? I should like his name. Who in 
your firm would have the authority or have the responsibility for that type of 
-action?—A. Responsibility over salesmen? 
Q. I put the question to you and I want you to give me an answer if you 
can. What official in your organization in Toronto would take that disciplinary 
action if it was taken?—A. Against the retailer? 
Q. Yes.—A. None, because it is contrary to our policy. 

Q. I believe you answered that to your personal knowledge you did not know 
of any being taken. Now I am asking you if action were taken and you did not 
_ know of it who would be the official in your organization in Toronto who would 
_ take that action?—A. Our general sales manager, Mr. B. F. Smith. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


—  Q. You say it is contrary to your policy to take action against those who 
would sell at a lower price than the price marked on the wrapper?—A. That is 
correct. ; 

—_Q. Why do you have the price marked on the wrapper at all then?— 
A. For two reasons; it has been customary to have the price on bread wrappers 


to have their goods already marked at the price they expect or intend to sell 
it to the public. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


_ _ Q. I want to go back to the meeting for a moment. I understood you to 
say this meeting had been called in anticipation of the removal of the subsidies? 
~—A. Yes. 

Q. On flour?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you regard that at that time? Were you glad of the removal 
of the subsidies or were you looking forward to it with fear?—A. No, we did 
not like it. 

_ ~ Q. Do you think that the price of bread would have gone up as it has had 
the subsidies not been removed?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Would it have gone up at all?—A. I believe so, sir. 
~Q. Can you say how much you think it would have gone up had the subsidy 


Temained in effect?—A. I should say it would have to be a cent, anyway, 
I think, sir. 


in the Toronto market, and because many retailers like it as a convenience | 
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Q. If the price went up 3 cents, roughly speaking you would allocate 1 cent. 
to that increase and 2 cents to the removal of the subsidy? Am I right in that, 
roughly speaking?—A. No, I think it would be more 50-50, roughly 2 cents 
on flour and 2 cents on other items such as labour. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. The 2 cents increase on flour was not wholly due to the removal of — 
the subsidy? Part was subsidy and part was increased profit taken by millers, 
was it not?—A. Of course, I do not know that, but I have been told that the 
subsidy content in a bag of flour was $1.824, I believe, so if you take the yield 
of a bag of flour as 90 to 92 loaves you have approximately 2 cents. ; 


onal tee tn» 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. I should like to come back to that meeting again. I am a little interested 

in it. May I ask the witness if the meeting was in the morning or in the 
evening?—A. I know it was not in the evening, sir. . i 
Q. Would it be in the afternoon?—A. It probably would be considering 

the normal operation of office work. ; 


Q. It probably would be—A. Probably would be in the afternoon. } 
Q. You are not sure though?—A. Not positive. i 
Q. It would not be in the morning?—A. It could be. It definitely was 


not in the evening nor was it a luncheon meeting. You can exclude those two. 
The Cuamman: I think that may be an important point. Perhaps this 


‘witness has not fully appreciated it. You may want to establish definitely the 
meeting was in the morning. 4 
By Mr. Johnston: . : 


Q. I think the witness should state to the committee just when thal 
meeting was. Probably it has just skipped his memory at the moment. I am 
not trying to infer he is evading the question at all, but I should like to know. 
definitely when the meeting was because I think it would have a bearing on the 
question. For instance, it might have been in the evening where it was a social 
cathering. Could you make it more definite?—A. I can only say it was not 
in the evening and it was not a luncheon meeting. That leaves the morning 
and the afternoon. I really cannot recall now whether it was morning or 
afteroon. ; bat 

Q. If the meeting was called for 8 o’clock in the morning you would: 
definitely remember that?—A. I would definitely remember that. ee 

_ Q. It was not 8 o’clock in the morning? 4 
~ 


Mr. Irvine: You would have to get up for it. 


By Mr. Johnston: 4 
| 


E 


-Q. If it was a meeting called for 9 o’clock you would know if that was i 


time?—A. I would recall that. . | 
Q. Or if it were called at 10 o’clock. That is pretty early, too, because 
we have difficulty getting here—A. Reasoning that way the most likely time) 
would be the afternoon. “he 
Q. It is a matter of elimination, and I think we could get to the point.— 

A. That is right. he 
Mr. Lesace: It could not be called a Toronto tea party. 


Mr. FLEMING: What is a Toronto tea party? 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

‘remember how long the meeting lasted?—-A. I would say about an hour. 

‘ Q. Did you have occasion to make any report to the general manager of 
she company on the meeting?—A. I did. 

Q. Written or oral?—A. Verbal. 

Q. The same day or the next day?—A. The same day. 


Q. What time do you usually leave your office or does he leave his?—A. 
Any time between 5.30 and 7; it varies. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


| Q. Can you give us the nature of that report?—A. Yes, I can. 

_ Q. Do that, please—A. I told him that I hoped I would never have to go 
“to any meeting among bakers again in my life. It was the most disgraceful 
exhibition among business men I had ever seen in my life. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Of what?—A. Of name calling. 
Mr. Homuru: You should be in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Pinarp: What were the names called? 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I am interested in this report. Would you go on with that, please?—A. 
The rest of it would follow along the same liné. 

} Q. What do you mean by following along the same line, name calling?—A. 
‘Exactly, that the meeting, as I have said before, certainly arrived at no agree- 
ment, and as I have already said I never saw such an exhibition of name calling 
nd threatening—not threatening. 


Mr. Lesacr: Threatening. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. When you say name calling do you mean they were calling each other 
‘names or generally applying it to the government?—A. Implying it of one 
another. 

—  Q. Pardon?—A. Implying it of one another. 

Q. I think it would be very safe to say it was not a social gathering?—A. 
Definitely not. 

Mr, Mayuew: I suppose they were accusing each other of cutting prices? 


By Mr. Johnston: 

_  Q. When you went in to the meeting you went in as a stranger; is that true? 
—A,. Yes, sir. 

~ Q. You did not come out exactly as.a stranger, not if there was name call- 
ng. When you went in did they use your name in introducing you to the others? 
—A. Yes, I believe so. : 

~ Q. Who would have done that?—A. Another gentleman with whom I went 
0 the meeting. ; 

Q. You went to the meeting with another gentleman?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who was that gentleman?—A. He was then in the employ of our com- 
pany. He is not now. 
~ Q. Who is he? Can you give us his name?—A. Yes, I can. His name is 
Mr. Kelleher. ; 

-  Q. Did he know anybody else in the meeting?—A. I presume he did. Yes, 
he did. 


 Q. Would this help? I do not want to interrupt Mr. Johnston but do you 


sinister or arrange amongst themselves for some particular increase in price, — 
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Q. I suppose if it were necessary for the committee to get the other names 
they could call on Mr. Kelleher and Mr. Kelleher would be able to supply at_ 
least some names, would he not?—A. Presumably. | 

Q. Do you know where he is now?—A. He is working for a bakery in po | 
neighbourhood, I believe. | 

Q. What is his first name or his initials?—A. J. Leo. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Is he in Ottawa?—A. Ottawa or Hull. 
Q. Do you know the name of the bakery?—A. No, I do not, sir. ; 
Q. Have you any idea?—A. I would know it if I saw it in a list of bakeries, 

I think I would recognize it. I do not know it offhand. . 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. You do not know where he lives at all?——A. No, sir. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He is not in this room?—A. Jie 
Q. He is here now?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. What position did he hold in the company?—A. He was the manager 
of the Toronto:plant. t 

Q. At that time?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. A very important position? 

Mr. Lesace: Before Mr. Kelleher leaves the room, I think it might be 
important if he is identified so we can call him should we need him. 


The CuHatrman: Yes. Mr. Arsenault, you might address yourself to Mr. 
Kelleher now and get his address and phone number so he can easily be located. | 
Have you finished your questioning? 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. No, I am not quite through. Do you know whether or not any other 
meetings were held similar or dissimilar to this type?—A. I understand many 
were held in other cities or that meetings were held in many other cities. i 

Q. Was your company represented at those?—-A. Not that I know of, sir. 

Q. Where there any meetings following this at which your company was ‘ 
represented?—A. Not that I know of, sir. 

Q. I suppose the general manager, the person to whom you referred, the | 
one who sent you to the meeting would probably know?—A. Presumably hem 
would. I do not know, sir. | 


Mr. Jounston: I think that is all. 


By Mr. Irvine: Ei 


Q. I just wish to ask one question arising out of this matter, Mr. Chairman , | 
In your opinion, Mr. MacDonald, if the bakers had desired ‘to do any thing 


could they have gone about it in a better way than to have called a meeting to | 
which nobody was invited, for which no time was given and no place was | 
offered, and where nobody ‘knew anybody else, and where they did not know | 
what they were discussing? Would not that have been an excellent way to | 


accomplish the purpose? an 3 
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SB The Cuarrman: Do you not think we could leave that question and make 
“our own assumptions? 


: Mr. Homurtu: If they called each other so aay, names, they must have 
_ known each other a little. 


; By the Chairman: 


z Q. I should like to ask, who was the representative of Weston’s at that 
- meeting?—A. I do not know, sir. 


%, Q. You do not know who represented Weston’s?—A. No, sir. 
QQ. Do you know who the general manager of Weston’s is?—A. No, sir. 
x Q. You have no knowledge?—A. None whatever. 


os 


ss Q. Who was the representative of Christie’s at that meeting?—A. I do not 

~ know. 

_. Q. Do you know who the general manager of Christie’s is now?—A. No, 

sir. I know a name, I have heard of the name of Wilson; more than that, I do 
not know. I do not ‘know. whether he is the general manager or not. 

Q. Who was the representative of Canada Bread?—A. I do not know 
- that, sir. 

<5 Q. Were they represented at that meeting?—A. They are among the larger 
_ bakeries there. 

Q. Now, you would know?—A. I do not know what company— 

™  Q. You know Canada Bread?—A. Yes. 

* Q. Were they at that meeting, or did they have a representative?—A. I do 
not know. 

’ Q. You do not know?—A. No. 

Q. Was there a representative of Brown’s Bread?—A. I do not know. I 
presume there was a representative of several of these companies because they 
are the larger companies. 

Q. Was there ‘a representative of Wonder Bakeries there?—A. That, I am 
sure, I do not know. 
‘ Q. You are telling this committee, although you were at this meeting for 
an hour, you do not know who was at the meeting; you do not know what 
_ companies were represented at the meeting?—A. Not specifically, not 
- definitely, sir. 
S Q. What do you mean by that answer?—A. I mean that the meeting was 
as I said before, constituted of the larger bakeries, as I understood them to be, 
in Toronto. I was not told before I went to the meeting who was to be there 
or what companies were to be represented. I did not know of the meeting until 
'-a few minutes before I left the office. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. How many companies were represented?—A. I do not know. 
~ Q. You do not remember?—A. There were about six or seven people there. 
‘ Q. Six or seven people?—A. That is right. 
_ Q. Would those six or seven people, in your opinion, be representing an 
“equal number of companies?—A. I would judge so, sir. 

Q. How many of them favoured the 13-cent price and how many favoured 
Ate 14-cent price?—A. I know that two favoured the 4-cent increase. There 
were two, we were one and there was one other gentleman who was speaking in 
E favour, apparently, of the 4-cent increase. 
| .Q. Would you know the name of the bakery he represented ?—A. No, sir. 
| Q. So that you were both on the same side?—A. No, sir, but I think 
Icould make a good guess because we are the same type of business. 

6996—3} 
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Q. Being a good guesser in . that way, could you ate who were those who — 
favoured the 13 cents?—A. No, sir. i 

Q. You would not have any idea?—A. No, sir. It was whatever other 
companies were represented there, as I recall it. . 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. May I ask you this: you say you went with Mr. Hates: to the 


meeting?—A. That is true. 


Q. Did he stay at the meeting?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He remained at the meeting all the way through?—A. Yes. 

Q. As between you and Mr. Kelleher, which was the senior representative 
of the company?—A. The active representative would be Mr. Kelleher. 

Q. Which of the two of you took the more active part in the meeting?— 
A. I took no active part in it, myself. 

Q. You left the meeting, at least participation in the meeting then, to Mr. — 
Kelleher, I gather?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By the way, when did Mr. Kelleher leave the employ of your company? — 
—A. He left, I think, in November. 

Q. Have you seen him since, until today?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with him?—A. No, sir—I beg your — 
pardon, I phoned him this morning to get information:on a question which Mr. 
Dyde asked me yesterday. 

Q. How did you get his telephone number?—A. I had it in my records. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Why did you not tell me that a few minutes ago?—A. Did you ask me 
for his telephone number? | 
Q. I asked for his address—A. I did not know you wanted his telephone | 
number. 
Mr. Jounston: The witness did say he could identify the business he was in © 
if he had a list of the firms. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. Why did you not tell us right out that the man was in the room? You — 
told me, in answer to a question I put to you or someone, that he was now 
sitting in this room. Now, this committee is anxious to get the facts. Why did 
you not tell us right out he was in this room? Was there any reason for not 
telling?—A. No, sir, excepting that he is not now with our company. I felt | 
since he is not— 

Q. You did know the members of the committee were anxious to find out 
who was at this meeting and since you were unable to identify the people who 
were at this meeting you properly would have presumed that Mr. Kelleher _ 
might have been a very interesting witness for this committee?—A. That is 
true, sir. i 

(ay I am just wondering, in my mind, why you did not tell us quickly Mr. 
Kelleher was in this room?—A. I have no reason for that except the cain | 
were coming so thick and fast. | 

Q. No, at that time there was a lull for a few minutes. When I asked you | 
if Mr. Kelleher was in this room, there was a lull—however— 


hi | 


By Mr. Fleming: | 

Q. Mr. Chairman, may I just continue? You indicated that there was 
shall I put it this way, there was a great deal of disharmony at the meeting? 

—A. Yes, sir. 


Branc es 
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— Q. Now, was this disharmony general on the part of all participants? 
—A. I would say it was general, sir. 
_ Q. Did it have anything to do with the difference between those, on the 
one hand, who wanted a larger advance than the others?—A. No, there were 
other subjects than that discussed. 
‘ Q. So, the disharmony cut across all kinds of lines?—A. That is right, sir. 
4 Q. You had not been at such a meeting before?—A. No, sir. 
a Q. Were you told by the general manager as to whether there had been 
such a meeting previously?—A. No, sir. 

j Q. You indicated this was not, in any sense, an association?—A. That is 
right. 
- Q. Did your general manager just notify you a few minutes before the 
: meeting to attend the meeting with Mr. Kelleher?—A. That is right, sir. 
Q. Did he give you any instructions?—A. No, sir. 
Q. What did he say to you?—A. He said, “You might as well go down, Jim, 
if and see what goes on.” Those were approximately his words. 
| Q. Did you know what instructions he gave Mr. Kelleher?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What was the position Mr. Kelleher took at the meeting on behalf of 

_ your company?—A. In favour of the 4-cent increase. 
7 Q. What was the tenor of the discussion on this matter of price? Did 
_ anybody say at all, “Well, the advance we make is a matter for our own 
decision.” Did anybody say that, or was there an attempt on the part of any 
or all to arrive at some general conclusion as to the price advance?—A. I think 
my reply to that would be this, that I got the impression it was hoped there 
_ would be some agreement as to what the general increase in the mark-up 
~ would be.. 
, Q. Was there evidence of a general desire on the part of all to arrive at some 
— common conclusion in that respect, or was it the case of some one or two trying 
_ to persuade the others to come to such a conclusion?—A. No, I felt there was 
_ among the men there a desire to arrive, if possible, at some mutually agreeable 
_ decision. 

‘ Q. But then you have indicated they could not arrive at a common basis 
as to the amount of advance?—A. That is right, sir. 


*, 


rey Q. What gave rise to the name-calling?—A. I got the impression that—I 
_ do not believe it was on the matter of the price increase, I think it had to with 
ui other subjects that were discussed. 

— Q. Such as what?—A. Discounts, offering restaurants various— 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


 -Q. Secret rebates?—A. No, not secret rebates, but perhaps inducements 
in the way of free bread for a day or so in order to get business, such things 
as that. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

_ _-Q. Were there accusations of unfair practices in that respect? Was it a 
_ tase of accusations being made by those different participants against others ?— 
‘A. Yes. I do not recall exactly what the accusations were, though, sir. 

bs Q. I think you have indicated this was purely a local, Toronto meeting?— 
__A. That is true, sir. 

_____ Q. You were only discussing the situation in Toronto?—A. That is true. 
Q. Your company has been in existence just three years?—A. Less than 


Bo). You were incorporated in March, 1946—yes, less than two years. 
ave you been with the company since its incorporation?—A. No, sir. 


instructions as to what your attitude on the question of price should be? Did | 
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Q. When did you go into it?—-A. The middle of April. 5 
Q. Ten months ago, I think you said?—A. About that. 
Q. What was your previous experience in the baking industry?—A. None. 
- Q. What had you been engaged in before that?—A. I was here, in Ottawa, 
for about six or seven years. 
Q. Not engaged in anything to do with baking at all?—A. No, sir. ‘ 


Mr. MacInnis: Might I ask the witness a question arising out of the — 
question asked him by Mr. Fleming as to when he was asked to go to the © 
meeting? He did not say, Mr. MacDonald, “I want you to run down to a — 
meeting”. The meeting that he suggested you should attend must have had © 
some purpose and how did he identify the meeting?—A. As far as I can recall © 
he merely said to me “Mr. Kelleher was going to a meeting of some of the © 
Toronto bakers and you might as well go along to see what goes on”. . 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. When you reported back did you report back in company with Mr. — 
Kelleher?—A. I do not recall whether we came back to the general office — 
together. 4 
Q. Did you report to the general manager together?—A. I do not believe so. — 
Q. When reporting to the general manager would he not ask you for the 
attitude of each representative “there or each company that was represented? — 
Surely that is something anybody would expect.—A. He did but I was not — 
able to tell him, sir. I was not able to tell him the attitude of each individual - 
person. I described the appearance of a couple of the men to him. 
Q. Did he give you any leads as to who they might represent?—A. No. — 
Q. Did he seem satisfied with your report?—A. Yes. ae 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. Is there anyone in this room today that was at the meeting besides " 
yourself and Mr. Kelleher?—A. Not that I have seen, sir. a 
Q. Well, is there?—A. I do not believe so, sir. a 

By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. May I ask another question? Did the general manager say what the 
meeting would be discussing or that they would be discussing the price of © 
bread?—A. I do not believe that he did. I do not recall that he did. : 

Q. And did he give you any instructions as to what your attitude should _ 
be?—A. No. : 

Q: You were representing your company and he. did not give you any a 


he say the question of price would be discussed?—A. No, sir. 4 
Mr. Pinarp: And you do not know how he had been informed of the | 
meeting at all? | 


The Witness: By telephone, but from whom I do not know. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Then when you took the position the price should be 14 cents a loaf youl 
decided that for yourself? You had no prior instructions as to that price?— | 
A. I took no position at the meeting. | 
Q. Did Mr. Kelleher take any position?—A. I believe the took the position 

of suggesting or recommending that we would require an increase of 4 cents. _ | 
Q. Do you know if the general manager instructed him as to the attitude?— _ 

A. We had discussed the question in the company as to what increase we — 
would require when and if the ceiling on bread was lifted and the subsidy 
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Beioved, and we had come to our own conclusion in discussing it that we 
4 would need 4 cents. 


The Cuarmman: I would like to interrupt for just a moment. I have been 
talking to counsel and I wonder if the committee would agree to call on Mr. 
_ Kelleher right now. 

Mr. Fueminc: There are several questions I have of this witness. 
The Cuarrman: We will not be through with this witness but I think Mr. 
Kelleher is right here now. 

Mr. Fiemrine: I have two or three more questions. 

Mr. CuirAver: Many of us have questions. 

The CHarrMan: May we just call Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Fieminea: Before Mr. MacDonald goes there is one answer he made 
to Mr. MacInnis that I would like him to clear up. He said at that meeting Mr. 
Kelleher suggested a price of 14 cents and I want to know whether Mr, 

- Kelleher was suggesting the other companies should charge 14 cents? 

Mr. Pinarp: We will get that from Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Fuemine: But we want to get it from this man. 

Mr. Lesace: Then Mr. Kelleher should be out of the room while this 

: witness answers the question. 

Mr. Winters: Thatgis fair Shonen 

f The Cuarrman: Mr. Kelleher, would you mind just stepping out of this 
room for one or two minutes? 

: Mr. Irvine: But do not run away. > 

The Cuarrman: All right. 

r. Fueminc: Mr. MacDonald, you used the word “suggest” as applied 
to something Mr. Kelleher said at that meeting. I think you said something to 
this effect, that he suggested a price of 14 cents. That was in reply to a question 
just asked a moment ago by Mr. MacInnis. What I want you to tell the 

committee is whether he was suggesting a price of 14 cents for all companies 
present at the meeting? 

‘k The Witness: He was suggesting we required an increase to 14 cents. 

Mr. Ciraver: Or that all companies should charge that? 

Mr. Fiemine: Did he go on and suggest the others should advance their 

prices? 

The Wirnegss: I do not believe he did. 

Mr. Harxness: I have one question I think I should ask before Mr. 

Kelleher comes. Was there any discussion in that meeting in regard to the 

‘price of your Richmello brand and similar brands of breads made by other 

people; as to what price they should be? 

_ ‘The Wirnsss: No sir. 
; The CHAIRMAN: May we call Mr. Kelleher now? 


Agreed. 


_ Mr. Lesace: I think we should leave Mr. Kelleher to counsel first. 
Mr. Dyoz: I will be glad to initiate the questions. 
Mr. Lesace: You can do a little more than that. 
_ Mr. Fiemina: We can see as we go along. 
~The CuairMan: Mr. Kelleher, you are a welcome and unexpected visitor. 
Mr. KeLiteuer: Very unexpected as far as I am concerned. 
Mr. Prnarp: Would it be proper to have the other witness heard? 
Mr. Fiemina: Well, he is finished for the moment. 


. 


1 
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Joseph Leo Kelleher, Manager, Regal Bakery, Hull, sworn: 


Mr. Winters: What is the oath, I have not heard it yet? 
The CuairMAN: You swear to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 


but the truth, so help you God? 


By Mr. Dyde: 
. Your full name, please?—A. Joseph Leo Kelleher. 
. Your address?—A. 8 Belleville Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
And your occupation?—A. Manager of Regal Bakery, Hull. 
. Are you in Hull most of the time?—A. Yes. 
Now?—A. Yes. 
. You were formerly in the employ of General Bakeries Limited?—A. 
That is correct. 

@. When did you leave thoi employment?—A. I think it was the 30th of. 
October, the end of October. 

Q. While you were in the employ of General Bakeries what was your 
post?—A. Manager of the Toronto plant. 

Q. And you were manager of the Toronto plant in the month of September, 
1947?—A. Yes, I was. 

Q. And in the month of September 1947 you were in attendance at a meet- 
ing at which there were other bakeries’ represented in the city of Toronto?—A. 
Yes, I was in attendance in a group. I would not care to say it was a meeting 
it was more or less a discussion group. 

Q. Would you please tell the committee how you happened to get there?— 
A. Yes, the general manager of General Bakeries advised me some of the bakers: 
were meeting and I should go along. 

Q. And the general manager of General Bakeries is Mr. Wright?—A. That 
is correct. | | 

Q. And was there anything said to you about Mr. MacDonald at that 
conversation with Mr. Wright?—A. Yes, Mr. Wright said that he felt that 
Mr. MacDonald should come along too. 

Q. Did you then get in touch with Mr. MacDonald?—A. We were in thet 
same office. ~° 

Q. Well, yes, but I mean did you tell him that you and he were going to a 
meeting?—A. No, I do not think so, I believe Mr. Wright handled that. 

Q. And do you recall what time of the day it was when you had your 
conversation with Mr. Wright?—A. I believe it was in the afternoon? : 

Q. And do you know what date?—A. No, I have no idea. : 

Q. Would you agree that it was in the first half of September 1947?7—A. I) 
frankly have not the slightest idea. I left General Bakeries and I have not 
even thought about that since and I do not know. 

Q. Mr. MacDonald has said it was in the first half of September?—A. | 
would accept that. | 

Q. Yes, and from your office you went to the King Edward Hotel?—A. Right | 

Q). How did you go, by car?—A. Yes, I drove. 

Q. Was it your own car?—A. The company’s car. ad 

Q. Mr. Danae was with ete Yes sir, that 1 is cpa | 

Q. 


DOLOHOO 


} 


| 
Q. Do you know the number?—A. No, I do not. | 
Q. Do you know how you found the room?—A. Mr. Wright had given 
me the number. 
Q. You had the number at that time?—A. Yes. 
Q. You have forgotten since?—A. Yes, I have no idea. mn 
Q. Do you know whose room it was?—A. No, I do not. 
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 _Q. When you got in the room can you say how many people were in the 
room?—A. I would say six or seven, maybe. 

- Q. And you knew them all?—A. Yes, I did. 

Q. By name?—A. Yes. 


_ Q. And did you introduce Mr. MacDonald to those gentlemen?—A. Yes, 


I did. 
' @. And who were in the room?—A. Representatives of the other baking 
- companies in Toronto. 


4 Mr. Prnarp: Would you speak louder? eg 
Mr. Lesage: Yes, speak up a bit. 


if Mr. Dypr: Would you tell us who they were by name and who hey 
represent? 


__ The Wrrvess: Yes, but subject to error. There was Mr. Wilson, of 
Christie’s. 

= Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: What is his post at Christie’s? 


__ The Wrrvzss: I believe he is the president, but I do not know what position 
he had then; he may have been general manager. 


_ Mr. Lesace: Do you know his initials? 
The Wrirness: D., Daniel is his first name; Dan Wilson. 


By Mr, Dyde: 3 
Q. Very well, go on.—A. Mr. Cliff Cotter of Brown’s. 
Mr. JoHnNston: What was that name? 
The Wirness: Cliff Cotter, and I am not sure of his title. 
Mr. Dyope: All right, next. 
The Witness: There was Mr. Dutton of Consolidated. 
Mr. Jounston: I did not hear that. 
Mr. Dypre: Mr. Dutton. Do you know his initials? 
The Witness: Tom is his first name. 
Mr. Cuzaver: And his position in the company? 
Mr. Lesace: His office? 
Mr. Dyvre: Do you know his office with Consolidated Bakeries? 
The Witness: No, I do not. 
Mr. Lusace: Is he an ordinary employee or something like a manager? 


__ The Wrrness: He would be in a managerial capacity. Then there was 
Mr. Dempster of Dempster’s Bread. 


Mr. Prnarp: Is he the chairman? 


: > By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Do you know his office?—A. I believe probably he is the owner. 
— Q. Do you know his first name?—A. Neil or Neilson, I am not sure which. 
There was Mr. Harold Manning of Weston’s. ) 


= Mr. JoHnston: Again? 
_ Mr. Dyve: Harold Manning of Weston’s. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


> Q. Do you know his office with Weston’s?—A. No I do not. ) 
_ QQ. Was Wonder Bakeries represented?—A. Yes, I mentioned Mr. Dutton. 
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Q. I thought he was for Consolidated or is that the same?—A. That is my 4 
understanding. I do not know, I may be wrong. 

Q. Were any others there? Was Canada Bread represented?—A. Yes, yee 
were there. I think the gentleman’s name is Antliff. 


Mr. Lesace: Could you ask the witness to speak up a bit? 
The CuatrMAn: Kindly speak a little louder? 


"By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. It was Antliff? A-N-T-L-I-F-F. Is my spelling correct?—A. I cannot 
tell you that. 
‘Q. Do you know his first name?—A. No I do not. 
- Q. Are you on first name terms— 


Mr. Cieaver: What is his position in the company? 
Mr. DypE: What was that? 
Mr. ‘Cieaver: What is his position in the company? 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Do you know his position? —A. He is an officer of the company but 7. 


~ do not know his position. 


Q. Are you on first name terms with these gentlemen?—A. No. 

Q. You just know their names?—A. I just know their names. 

Q. Were there others there besides the ones you have mentioned?—A. May | 
I see the list? 

Q. Would there be more than one person representing any of these other 
bakeries?—A. No, I think in our case there were two of us but we were the only 
two from ay one company. 


- 


By Mr. Pinard: 


. Did you give the name of the representative of Harrison Brothers in qi 


that list?—-A. They are not in Toronto. 

Q. But is it the same thing as Wonder Bakeries?—A. No. 

Q. Are you sure?—A. Unless there has been a recent change I would say 
I was sure. / 

Mr. Lesace: You do not know if there is any parentage? 


The Witness: No. 


Mr, Prvarp: In the Montreal telephone book if you look up Harrison | | 


Brothers you will see Wonder Bakeries. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, may we get on me what took place at this meeting? 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Was there anyone there at the meeting who appeared to be ‘taking 
charge of the meeting?—A. No, I would say the meeting was an informal — 
meeting. The news had come over that subsidies were about to be removed — 
and I think the idea was “How does it affeet your business?” 

Q. And will you tell the committee, please, what your attitude was which 
you took at that meeting with regard to the problems that were discussed anda 
the discussions with regard to the price of bread?—A. We discussed the cost of — 
operation, and I think particularly the effect removal of the subsidy on flour 
would have on the baking industry. 


Q. And you finally came down to a discussion of the price of bread, did youl 
not, Mr. Kelleher?—A. I do not believe there was any real discussion on the 


: 
: 
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price of bread but how it would effect your business. In our case I know that 
with the flour subsidies coming off ceiling we knew that we would have to get 
something more for bread and that we would have to increase our price. 

; -Q. Yes, but what I am asking you definitely is, did you not at some time 
while you were in that room discuss the price at which bread should be sold? 
_—A. I know that I, myself, wanted to increase the price of bread in our case * 
everybody else obviously had to do the same thing, but there was no general 
discussion on what the price was to be. 

. . Did you tell the other people in the room what price you thought bread 
‘ought to be?—A. Yes. As far as I was concerned bread ought to be 15 cents. 
Q. At that meeting that day?—A. Yes. 

; @. Did you get called any names for saying that?—A. Well, I do not know 
that I was called any names for saying that. 

‘ @. Did anyone take exception to that?—A. Well, some people apparently 
_thought— ; . 

Mr. Cieaver: Just speak up, please. 


— 


By Mr. Dyde: 


; Q. Would you speak louder, please? Did anyone take exception to your 
‘suggesting 15 cents?—A. I would not say that anybody took exception to it, no. 
-  Q. Did they agree to adopt that as a price?—A. No, because there was no 
question of that; it was merely an expression of opinion as to what the price 
of ‘bread should be as far as our operations were concerned. 

Q. And did the others give an expression of opinion as to what the price 

of bread ought to be?—A. I think that people did mention very definitely that 
as far as their operations were concerned they would have to secure a price 
increase of 24, 3 or 4 cents. 
; Q. And do you recall the attitude, for instance, that was taken by Mr. 
Wilson, of Christie’s; did he say what the price should be?—A. I would not 
attempt to quote anybody now. It is going back some time and I have not 
given any great thought to it at all. 

Q. Do you recall anybody except yourself mentioning the price at which 
bread should be sold?—A. I just can’t name anybody in connection with any 
price because for one thing I found— 

__ Q. Did anybody mention price, to your recollection?—A. The talk was more 
on costs than on prices as such. 

_ QQ. And I take it that costs were related in your mind to price because you 
were thinking of a 15-cent price?—A. That is right. 

“ Q. Now, the others must have expressed an opinion as to what the price 
‘should be, the others must have expressed their opinion as to what the price 
should be; is that not correct?—A. That would be correct, yes. 

Q. And you say now that you cannot remember what each individual said 
that that price should be?—A. No. 

- Q. But you surely can remember that the others did say that the price 
‘should be something?—A. Yes, yes. 

-___ Q.. And all the gentlemen in the room expressed their view on that point, 
did they not?—A. I think probably that would be so. ; 
~_Q. Was there anybody in the room who was taking minutes of the meeting? 
—A. No. 

__ Q. Was there any person in the room who acted even informally as 
chairman?—A. No. 

FE Q. Was any vote or other common action taken by those present in the 
No. 


a 
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my 
By the Chairman: i) 


Q. Were you at a meeting the next day?—A. I do not elie: there a 
a meeting the next day, sir. I do not know, I may be wrong on that. | 

Q. You were at a subsequent meeting, were you; with the same alt 
A. I do not believe I was. I do not think there was a subsequent meeting but 
I would not like to state that definitely. 

Q. You would not say there was not?—A. No. 

Q. When you introduced Mr. MacDonald to the group you identified the 
persons to whom he was introduced and the companies they represented as well 
as the company he represented?—-A. You mean, to them? | 

Q. No, to Mr. MacDonald—A. I might have done that, quite possibly. 

Q. And nobody had any doubt as to who was in that room?—A. No. { 

Q. And did you report back to your principals?—A. Yes, I reported to 
the general manager that I had been at the meeting. 

Q. What did you report?—A. I reported that nobody seemed to be able. 
to make up their minds as to what the effect of the removal of the subsidy on 
flour would be. 

Q. What did you report as to price?—A. Price; I did not report anything 
on price. There was no question as to what the price was going to be. 

Q. You knew that some were going to charge 13 cents and some 14 cents? — 
A. No. I knew that some were thinking in those terms, but certainly I did not 
know what any of them were going to do. 

Q. You reported that, didn’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. What did your vice-president and general manager say?—A. He had 
no comment other than, we will just have to see what the subsidy removal 
effect will be on the operations. 


Mr. Lesace: See what the others did? 


- The Wrrness: I don’t believe so, because I do not think that entered 
into it at all. 


“| 


i 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Is it not normal that it would sooner or later?—A. No, I do noe 
think so. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the price fixed by the other bakers did nail 
interest you?—-A. There was no price fixed. There was a discussion on cost. 

Q. And the price was finalized?—A. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Winters: What is the occasion for name-calling in that meeting? 
I do not see anything people would get excited about. 

The Wirness: Name-calling—Mr. MacDonald I think was comparatively | 
new in the baking industry and bakers have an affectionate way of addressing. 
each other without meaning any ill will. 

Mr. MacInnis: Just using endearing terms. 

Mr. Winters: Did you think there was ill will at the meeting? 

_ The Wrrness: I do not think there was any ill will. That people go— 

Mr. Jounston: Calling each others names. 

The Witness: Without meaning anything deep down. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Kelleher, was there any attempt on the part of anyone at thal 
meeting to persuade any other company through its representatives to advance 
the cost of bread to any particular amount?—A. No, I would not say that. The 
average individual, like myself, merely expressed his opinion and what he would” 
be obliged to do. ) 
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_ Q. Had there been other meetings of this group beforehand which you had 
attended?—A. No. There is the Ontario Association of Bakers which meets 
peur, that is the regular association. 

: Q. Do we take it then that this was the first meeting of this group of 
companies to your experience in Toronto?—A. Yes, I would say so. 
; Q. How long were you in Toronto?—A. I was in Toronto from June of 

(1946, I think it was, until October of 1947. 

__ Q. Did you hold the same position throughout that ‘period?—A. During 
that time, yes. 

; By the Chairman: 
; Q. What was that position?—A. Manager. 
_ Q. Manager of the plant?—A. Yes. 

’ Mr. Fiemine: So we could take it if there had been any such meeting of 
these companies affecting the Toronto area you would in all probability have 
had information of it?—A. Oh, yes. 
| The CuHarrMAn: Let us ask, if he had information. 

The Wirness: The association has regular meetings. 


The Cuamman: The proper question would be, have you any information; 
whether he would be given this information. 


» 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. He said he did not know of any other. He said there were not any other 
meetings of this group to his knowledge. Now, have you knowledge of group 
meetings during your period there?—A. Oh yes, the Ontario Bakers Association 
meets regularly. 

Q. Speaking of this group, the Toronto bakers?—A. Well, the Toronto 
bakers are all in the association. 
Q. Then I would take it that this was the same group as you represented 
in the Ontario Association?—A. These would be the people who are in that 
association. 

Q. Is there any other Ontario association? 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, it is already 6 o’clock and I do-not think 
Mr. Kelleher will be here in the morning. I had a few questions. 


! Mr. FiEemine: I am not through, do you mind? I have just a couple more 
here to finish up on this. | 


By Mr. Fleming: 


_  Q. You left the company in November, was it?—A. In October. 
- _Q. Is there any reason why we should not ask a reason for your leaving?— 
A. No. It was a mutual agreement. I sought another position. 
_ Q. Did you make any written report to Mr. Wright on that meeting?— 
A. No. 
_  . Have you made an oral report?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Was Mr. MacDonald present when you made the report to Mr. Wright?— 
A, That is difficult to answer. I assume that he would be. 

Q. Were you present when Mr. MacDonald made his report?—A. I believe 
that it was the following morning. I am not sure whether it was or not. 
Q. Will you try and recall whether you heard Mr. MacDonald tell 
Mr. Wright at any time what he has told us about his impression of the meeting 
of the committee?—A. Well, I remember Mr. MacDonald mentioning the name- 
calling and so on, that he was rather surprised. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THurspay, February 26, 1948. 


; Thie Special Committee 


on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
_Mr. Martin, presiding. . 


4 Members present: Messrs, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr, H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


' Mr. J. Leo Kelleher, Manager, Regal Bakery, Hull, Que., was recalled and 
further examined. 


Witness retired. 


© Mr. James M. MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General B 
toronto, was recalled and further examined. 


He filed,— 


akeries Limited, 


§ Lxhibit.No. 23—Copy of General Bakeries Limited First Annual Report 
tor fiscal year ending April 2, 1947. 


At 1.00 


p.m. witness retired and the Committce adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


__. The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
MacInnis, Martin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


y ‘Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


At the request of Mr. Cleaver, it was agreed that the following corrections 
be made in the printed record, viz.:— 


Page 449, line 3 of 9th paragraph, for the word “included” substitute 
_ the word “excluded”. 


Page 466, last line of 9th paragraph, for the word “voted” substitute 
the word “added”’. 


a - Mr. K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was recalled 


and further examined. 
He filed, — 


7 Exhibit No. 24—Copy of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Press Release 
613 relating to Bread Prices, dated Ottawa, September 18. 
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memoranda from officers in the Department to their superiors, Mr. Fleming’ 
moved,— ; 
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The question having arisen as to the propriety of the witness producing 


That the Committee require the production by the Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of all reports and memoranda on his” 
file concerning meetings of officials of the Board with persons interested — 
in bread, such meetings having to do with the price of bread, and having ~ 
been held at or around the time of the removal of the subsidy on flour — 
in September last. } 


" 
Motion carried, on division. 3 
‘ 


Witness filed,— “i 
Exhibit No. 25—Letter, marked “confidential”, dated September 17, 1947, 


from C. M. Ruttan, Administrator, Bread and Bakery products, to K. W. Taylor, — 
Chairman, W.P.T.B., with attached statement dated September 16, 1947, entitled _ 
“Meeting of Ontario Bakers”, and letter dated September 18, 1947, from K. WwW. 


Taylor to Col. C. M. Ruttan. ‘ 


February 27, at 11.00 a.m. 
| 


st ere : 
At 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Friday, 
R. ARSENAULT, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HousE oF Commons, 
FEBRuARY 26, 1948. 


é 


: The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chairman 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


? 


_ The Cuamman: I think we were still questioning Mr. Kelleher, Mr. Dyde. 


c _ Joseph Leo Kelleher, Manager, Regal Bakery, Hull, recalled. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


© Q. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kelleher, yesterday you gave the committee 
the names of a number of persons who were at a meeting in the King Edward 
Hotel in Toronto. I want to ask you this morning if you have exhausted your 
memory with regard to the persons who were there?—_A. Yes, I have. 

' Q. So far as you recall no one else, other than those mentioned by you, 
was at the meeting?—A. No, I think I recall it now, the bakery administrator, 
Colonel Ruttan, was at the meeting. 


Q. Do you know his official title?—A. ] believe he was bakery administrator 
for the government in Toronto. 


- Q. Are you now saying he was at that meeting?—A. To the best of my 
knowledge he was. 

_ Q. I went over the names of the persons with you here at the meeting 
yesterday very carefully. I gave you plenty of opportunity. How is it that 
you can remember Colonel Ruttan was there?—A. Well, yesterday I was 
called as a witness out of a clear blue sky. I had no particular reason to 
remember any meeting in particular, especially one which took place in Sep- 
tember. I had not thought anything about the meeting since, up to the time 
I was questioned at this committee meeting. 

 Q. Have you been speaking to anybody since yesterday’s session who 
reminded you of this?—A. Yes, after the meeting yesterday, one of the members 
in the room asked me if Colonel Ruttan was not at the meeting. I said, “He 
certainly was”, 

4, Q. Who was it who asked you that?—A. Mr. Williston, I think. 


fi 


By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Who is Mr. Williston?—A. Mr. Williston is a bakery gentleman in 
Toronto. 


, a Representing what company?—A. Wonder Bread. 


| Mr. Fremine: Just for the record, Mr. Williston is counsel to the Consoli- 
lated Bakeries. 


- The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming tells me he is a solicitor for the company. 
Mr. Irvine: Mr. Williston is a solicitor? 
_ The Cuamman: Yes. 


© Mr. Fiewane: He has been here for a few days waiting for his client to-be 
eached in evidence. 
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By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Was Mr. Williston at that meeting?—A. Oh, no. — 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q.. Mr. Kelleher, was there anyone else at the meeting?—A. To the best of 
my knowledge, no, I do not believe there was. P 
Q. You have thought it over carefully? You are sure?—A. Reasonably — 
sure; as I say, I had no particular reason to place that. meeting as against any 
other meeting in my mind. I believe the names I have given are true. ‘Ss 
- Q. Then, would you also answer this question. Were there, to your ¢ 
knowledge, previous meetings of the same or a similar group?—A. Yes, the 4 
Ontario Bakers Association is often meeting. ‘ 
 Q. Was this a meeting of the Ontario Bakers Association in the King_ 
Edward Hotel?—A. I would not know that. They were all members, I would — 
say, of the Ontario Bakers Association. i‘ 
Q. You are suggesting there were earlier meetings of the Ontario Bakers — 
Association. Are you sure that this was or was not a meeting of the association? © 
A. Frankly, I would not be ina position to say. I was merely asked to attend 
a meeting of the bakers. What it was, exactly, I would not know. ‘ 


. 


Q. Were there previous meetings at which you were in attendance in 
Toronto where there was a discussion as to the price of bread?—A. There were 
plenty of discussions regarding the cost of bread, as I tried to explain. I am_ 
thinking in terms of cost, not prices. if 

Q. Was the price of bread—I want you to be quite clear about this—was- 
the price of bread discussed at the meeting in Toronto in the King Edward 
Hotel to which we have had reference?—A. The cost of bread, as against the 
removal of the subsidy, and the increased price of other ingredients and the 
decontrol of the industry were paramountly discussed. It was the matter of. 
costs that were under discussion. ue 

Q. And not the matter of price?—A. I would say price is incidental, 
Naturally, the chief matter was the effect on the industry of the removal of 
the subsidy. 4 

Q. Price was discussed to some extent because you told us yesterday 
something about your feeling being 15 cents was the proper price?—A. That is 
my idea of the price of a loaf of bread. if 

Q. You expressed it at that meeting?—A. I probably did. I have often 
expressed it to people. When anybody asks me what I think a reasonable price 
for bakers bread should be, I always say 15 cents; that is my belief. ) 

Q. You expressed that at the meeting?—A. I probably did, I do not know. | 

Q. Was ‘ere any discussion either before or after that as to price?—A. 
Prices, as such, were not under discussion. It was the removal of the subsidy an : 
sts effect on the industry which was being discussed. al 

Q. I know. You told me that, but I put it to you when you mentioned 15 
cents as being the price of bread, did that not create a discussion?—A. No, I 
definitely do not think it caused any notice at all. . . 

Q. Was there any discussion of price, in your recollection, in which Colonel 
Ruttan joined or made any remark?—A. No, the discussion with the Colonel. 
was entirely on the removal of the subsidy and the effect of higher costs, the 
decontrol of the industry. The Colonel—I hate to paraphrase other people without 
being able to be sure of myself, but as I recall the Colonel’s remarks, they were 
to the effect that subsidies had been removed. I think it was the previous day the 
government announcement came through. The bakers wanted to know what 
effect that had upon their industry. The Colonel told us that the government) 
recognized that the removal of the subsidy would represent about 2 cents 8 
loaf. I think he also said the government also recognized that increased costs 
of materials would, perhaps, cover another cent a loaf oe | 


i 
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_. I believe it was Mr. Taylor, he said, who is one of the government officials, 
elt that the bakers should be reasonable and not take advantage of the situation 
and not take more than the 3 cents. 
— Q. Now, Mr. Kelleher, I make an allowance for your having been called to 
the stand yesterday in a hurry, but yesterday you did not remember that Colonel 
Ruttan was at the meeting. Do you realize that now you are able to clearly 
remember comments that Colonel Ruttan made at the meeting?—A. Yes, I do. 
Q. Why did you not tell the committee that yesterday?—A. Because, as 
I say, I was taken completely by surprise. I had no reason to remember one 
meeting against another. I certainly attached no significance to any meeting. 
Mr. Irvine: I do not like to butt in here, but I should like to know who 
Colonel Ruttan is. What is his profession and what was his function either there 
or elsewhere? } 
) Mr. Dype: I am informed, Mr. Irvine, that Colonel Ruttan at that time 
was the administrator of bread and bakery products for the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


vo 


‘ By Mr. Winters: 


_ Q. Could the witness now remember the date of that meeting?—A. No, I am 
ulraid I have not any idea. I know it was just after the subsidies were removed. 
_ think the announcement came on a Saturday or a Sunday, as usually happened, 
ind the meeting was on Monday— I think it was the following Monday, the 


ollowing day, to find out what effect that removal had and what were the 
sovernment’s intentions. 


a By Mr. Dyde: 
_ Q. I want you to remember the meetings that took place previous to that at 
vhich you were in attendance. Can you recall ever having been in attendance 
t a meeting of bakery representatives in Toronto or elsewhere at which the 
ubject of prices was discussed?—A. Not on any official basis, no. 

- Q. On any basis?—A. I do not think so, no. Because bakers meetings are 
ot on prices at all. . , 
_ Q. Were there meetings which discussed cost?—A. Quite definitely; costs 
re often referred to at meetings, yes. 
_ Q. Were there such meetings ?—A. Yes, I would say there were. 
_ Q. Do you recall when they took place?—A. No, I have not any idea. 
_ Q. Would it be previous to the meeting we have been discussing?—A. Yes, 
_would; definitely, yes. 
~ Q. Was Colonel Ruttan at any of those meetings?—A. Yes, the Colonel 
as often there to give the bakers an expression of government opinion. 
_ Q. Can you recall how many meetings of that kind you were at?—A. When- 
ver the regular meetings were of the bakers’ association. I attended many of 
tem when the general manager was not able to be present, he usually asked 
ie to go down. 
| _ Q. Who called the meetings?—A. Frankly, I would not know. I presume 
te bakers’ association would call them. 


__ Q. If you do not know, perhaps you had better not try to tell the committee. 
thought you might know.—A. No. 


__Mr. Dype: I think I will stop there. 


By The Chairman: 


Q. I should like to ask you a question. When did you last have a chat with 
Tt. MacDonald?—A. Just before this meeting started I had a chat with him. 
_ Q. This morning?—A. Yes, 


7 
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-) Q. When did you have a talk with him before?—A. The previous time was 
yesterday morning when he ’phoned me to tell me he would be on the witness 
stand, the public was admitted and it. might: be interesting for me to drop 
over and hear what was said. ~ f 

Q. When did you talk with him before that?—A. It would be the end of 


October when I left General Bakeries. 


By Mr Lesage: | 

Q. When we adjourned last night, I said I had a few questions to ask. I 

should like to read to you a question which was put to Mr. MacDonald and the 

answer made by Mr. MacDonald yesterday. I should like you to tell the com- 

mittee if yeu agree with this. This is a question by Mr. MacInnis, speaking about 

the meeting to which you were referring at the King Edward Hotel, and speak- 

ing of the bakers: ! 

Q. How many of them favoured the 13-cent price and how many. 

favoured the 14-cent price?—A. I know that two favoured the four-cen 

increase. | 

Do you agree with that answer?—A. I have no recollection of any such situatior 

arising. Possibly I would say that people thought that their costs were affectec 

to the extent of two, three, four or five cents. 

Q. But 13 or 14 cents a loaf?—A. I have no recollection of that. 

Q. I will refresh your memory here with Mr. MacDonald’s testimony| 

Mr. MacDonald said: \g 

I said the price was 13 cents rather than 14 cents afterwards, si 

there was complete disagreement among the bakers as to whether th’ 

price should go up three cents or four cents. : 


That was at the meeting; have you any reeollection of that?—A. I have | 
recollection of the Colonel telling the meeting that the government recognize’ 
there was about a three-cent increase in costs there. I know some expresse) 
an opinion that the increase in cost was more than that. Personally, I believ 
it was, too. That was the basis of the discussion, whether the government’ 
idea of the increased costs coincided with the’ actual facts in the baking industry, 
Q. There was no doubt in your mind at that time any increase in Cos 
would be reflected in an increase in price as soon as the subsidy went off? 
A. The subsidy was off the previous day. | 
Q. But as soon as the effect of the removal of the subsidy?—A. As soo} 

as it was established. | 
Q. There was no doubt in your mind about that?—A. No, it was a matte 

of arithmetic. rf 
Q. I assume there would be no doubt in the mind of everyone who wé 
there?—-A. I assume you would be correct. } 
Q. So what Mr. MacDonald said: | 

So far as we were concerned the information given to us was the 

other bakers were going to sell at 13 cents, and that is why we sold 

at an increase of three cents. 2 | 


That is correct, too?—A. The fact that others had sold at three cents? | 
Q. You sold at three cents?—-A. Well, I do not think, I do not know, whethi 
that is correct. If I remember rightly General Bakeries went up after tl 
others in the price of bread. | 
~ Q. Yes, maybe twenty-four hours after—A. Yes. al 
Q. Twenty-four hours or less.—A. I think so, yes. | 

Q. When you say the others increased their price three cents you d 
increase them three cents?—A. Yes, that is correct. f 
Q. That is what happened?—A. Yes. | 

| 
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Q. You could not agree at the meeting on three or four cents—A. In the 
cost, yes. es 
7 Q. But in the reflection of cost on price?—A. Yes. 
. Q. That is correct?—A. Yes, the reflection of cost. 
. Q. Yes, so you just waited, General Bakeries waited?—A. Yes. I believe 

that is what happened. 
_.  . And when the others increased their price three cents you did increase 
the price?—A. We put up the price after. 
‘ Q. That is what happened?—A. I think so. 
‘ Q. And at that meeting Colonel Ruttan informed you subsidies had been 
taken off?—A. Yes. . 

@. And you had been complaining for some time that the price set by the 

_ Wartime Prices and Trade Board was not sufficient to cover your cost?—A, That 
is corrett, yes. 

Q. That is correct?—A. ' Yes. 

Q. And Colonel Ruttan told you you would not have to bother about that 
question because the control was off?—A. That is right, yes. 

Q. And that is when you discussed among yourselves the increased cost 
fo production?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the reflection would have. been an increased cost and increased 
prices?—A. The reflection of increased cost was eventually on price. 

Q. There was no doubt in your mind or the minds’ of anyone at the meeting 
that the increased cost would be reflected in an increase in prices?—A. That was 
obvious to us. | 

Q. Now you left the employ of General Bakeries at the end of October?— 
A. Right. 

. And you came to Hull as manager of Regal Bakery?—A. That is right. 

Q. Who is the owner of Regal Bakery?—A. Regal Bakery is an incorporated 

— company. 
. Q. How many shareholders?—A. Frankly I do not know. 
; Q. Who are the most important shareholders?—A. I would not know that 
i either. 


. Who is president of the company?—A. I am president of the company. 
. You are president of the company?—A. Yes. 

. How many shares are there?—-A. I have one share. 

. You have one share?—A. Yes. 

‘ . Has anyone control over the shares, over 51 or more per cent of them?— 
_ A. I am not in a position to answer that. 

Q. Do you want to tell me that you are the general manager and president 
of Regal Bakery and you cannot tell me who are the principal owners of the 

_ shares?—A. Mr. Chairman, do my private affairs have to be answered at this 
\ meeting. 

Q. I think I am going directly to something that I cannot divulge at this 
moment and I submit this question is important. The disclosure of whoever are 
the shareholders of the company cannot be of any bad consequence to the com- 
pany.—A. May I say a word, Mr, Chairman. 


OOOLHLH 


The CuarrMAn: I cannot see anything wrong with the question at this stage. 
The Wirnesss: The question that is under discussion is a meeting in Toronto. 


The CHarrMaAn: No, but you will remember that this committee is trying 
to find why there was a rise in the cost of prices and the suggestion has been made 
pretty strongly that the eastern bakeries, if not directly in combine, were pretty 
well agreed as to the fixing of a price. Now questions may be related to that 
fact and I do not think that Mr: Lesage’s question is an improper one. 
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The Wirness: The company is incorporated under the laws of the province » 


of Quebec and it certainly seems to me any information on the company could 
be obtained— 
Mr. Lesacn: Mr. Chairman, I ask that the witness be ordered to answer? 
The CuHatrMAN: Proceed, and if I think you are going too far I will stop 
you. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Will you tell me who are the principal shareholders in the company?—A. 
The principal shareholder is Glenora Securities. 

Q. Who?—A. Glenora Securities. 

Q. Glenora Securities, and what percentage of the securities do they hold?— 
A. They would hold most of the shares. 

Q. And they are trustees?—A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. Are they trustees?—-A. I do not understand the question so I cannot 
answer it. 

Q. For whom do they own the shares?—A. I could not answer that question 
either, I do not know. 

Mr. Prnarp: Who represents Glenora Securities at the meetings of the 
shareholders? 

The Witness: So far we have not had a meeting. 

Mr. Pinarp: Well who is or who are Glenora Securities? 

The Wirnsss: I do not know, I have no idea who Glenora Securities are. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Who offered you your job as manager of Regal Bakery?—-A. As manager 


of Regal Bakery? 
Q. Yes—A. I was offered the job by Mr. Rae in Montreal. 
Q. Mr. ‘Rae in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Who is Mr. Rae?—A. Mr. Rae— 
Mr. Pinarp: Is he in the baking industry? 
The Witness: No, he is not. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Is he a shareholder or director of General Bakeries Limited?—A. Yes, he 
is a director. 

Q. He is a director of General Bakeries Limited?—-A. Oh, excuse-me, you 
said General Bakeries? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, he has nothing to do with General Bakeries. 

Q. He has nothing to do with General Bakeries, no connection?—A. No, 
none whatsoever. 

Q. Has he any connection with any other bakery other than Regal Bakery 
to your knowledge?—A. I cannot answer as to the others. 

Q. From whom was Regal Bakery bought?—A. From whom was Regal 
Bakery bought? 

Q.. Yes?—-A. Regal Bakery was bought,—frankly it is too complicated for 
me. I believe to get that information you should look at the files. 

Q. Well you are president and general manager of the company, Mr. Kelle- 
her; if you cannot answer my questions I do not know who will answer them?— 
A. It seems to me the documents of sale are the ones—I have been with Regal 
Bakery since November. 

»  Q. Do you have the documents of sale with you?—A. No I have not, I have 
not got them. 

@. Do you have them at the office?—A. No I have not. 
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Q. Where can we find them?—A. Mr. Rae could give you them. 
Mr. Pinarp: Does he hold the books of the company? 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. What is his position?—A. He is secretary-treasurer. 
: Q. He is secretary-treasurer, and how many shares does he hold?—A. I 
believe he holds one share. 
Q. Who are the other shareholders?—A. There is one other shareholder, 
_ Mr. McLaughlin of Montreal. 
Q. Who is he?—A. Mr. McLaughlin is a business man in Montreal. 
Q. Is he in the baking business?—A. No, not directly. 
: Q. And each one of you three have one share?—A. Yes. 
: Q. And all the balance of the shares is held by Glenora Securities? 
_ —A. Glenora Securities. 


q Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question? 
G Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
i Mr. Irvine: I would like to ask if Glenora Securities is a subsidiary of the 


Ogilvie Flour Milling Company? 
The Witness: That is possible, I could not answer yes or no, I do not know. 


} By Mr. Lesage: 

* Q. Is it a holding company for Ogilvie Flour Mills or any flour mills? 

_ —A. I cannot answer. I do not know. 

: Q. You do not know. It seems to me as if you do not know very much 
' Mr. Kelleher—A. Thank you. 

i Q. Unless your memory is refreshed as it was this morning?—A. No, I am 
_ certainly not—I do not agree with that statement at all. I think it is most unfair. 

és @. Would you please file with this committee a copy of the deed of sale of 
_ Regal Bakery? Did you have any meeting of the shareholders of your company 
_ since the incorporation?—A. Yes, there was a meeting when, I got the job. 

_ . Q. Who represented Glenora Securities then?—A. There was Mr. Rae and 
_ myself were there. 

A Q. Who else, you could not be the only two?—A. Well there was one of 

the former shareholders there. 

Q. One of the former ones, who was he?—A. Mr. Francois Caron. 

Q. Yes, but he is not in the picture any more. Who was there that is still 

with the company besides you and Mr. Rae?—A. Mr. Rae, Mr. McLaughlin 

and myself. 

; Q. Mr. McLaughlin was there?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Was Glenora Securities represented?—A. Frankly I do not know. 

4 Q. You do not know. How many directors are there on the board of 
directors of the company?—A. Three. 

; Q. You three?—A. Yes. 


he By Mr. Pinard: 
3 Q. Would you give the full names and addresses of the two other directors, 
_ Mr. Rae and Mr. McLaughlin?—A. I would have to get them. 
Q. Do you not know them now?—A. No, I am afraid not. 
By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Would you file that with the committee please?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you usually attend the meetings of the Ontario Association of Bakers 
for General Bakeries Limited?—A. Yes, whenever the general manager was 
unable to go he usually asked me to go down. 

@. To your knowledge was there a meeting of that association shortly after 
your King Edward Hotel meeting?—A. That there was a meeting shortly after? 

Q. Yes?—A. I am not aware of it, no. Y- 

Q. You did not go yourself?—A. No, shortly after that meeting—I do not 
think so. > 

Q. Shortly after?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. You do not think so, you were not present anyway?—A. I do not think 
so. 

The CuHamrman: What does the witness mean? Do you mean that you were 
not there or that there was no meeting? 

The Wrrness: I believe the last meeting I attended was the one in the King 
Edward Hotel. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


@. Are you positive about it?—A. That that was the last meeting I 
attended? 

Q. Yes?—A. I think I am positive, yes. . 

Q. Yes. If somebody came in and said you were there, if two or three 
witnesses would say that what would you say?—A. I would say that possibly 
they were correct. | 

Q. Possibly correct?—A. I do not remember whether I was at a meeting 
or not. \ 

Q. You do not remember?—A. Why should I remember, there is no reason 
why I should remember any particular meeting. f 

Q. I could answer you on that, from now on I do not think you have a 
good. memory. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, — 


Mr. Lesace: I just have one or two questions. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. Mr. MacDonld said yesterday there was name calling at that meeting 
at the King Edward Hotel. In answer to a question by Mr. Winters you said 
“Name calling—Mr. MacDonald I think was comparatively new in the baking 
industry and bakers have an affectionate way of addressing each other without 
meaning any ill will.” However, Mr. MacDonald had been very strong on that 
point and had said, about his report to Mr. Wright, “I told him I hoped I would 
never have to go to any meeting among bakers again in my life. It was the 
most disgraceful exhibition among business men I had ever seen in my life.” 
What do you think of the description of the meeting?—A. Well, I would say 
that different people can see things in different ways. I have no recollection 
of any meeting that I have ever attended that I would classify as’a disgraceful 
~ exhibition, f 
Q. So Mr. MacDonald was wrong there again?—A. In my opinion he is, 
yes. a 
Q. He is wrong about that?—A. In my opinion, yes. 
Q. Well, there surely must have been something, some heated discussion ?— 
A. I have no recollection of anything I would term out of the ordinary. 
Mr. Irvine: You think they are heated all the time? 
The Wirwness: I think so, sir. 


Mr. Firemine: It is part of the business. 


i 
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By Mr, Lesage: 

4 Q. Mr. Kelleher, Mr. MacDonald did not take any part in the discussion, is 

_ that it?—A. Yes, I think that is true that he did not. 

‘ Q. Whenever the voice of General Bakeries was heard it was heard 

_ through your own voice?—A. I would say that I had very little part in the 
discussion too because I considered myself— 

~ The Cuarrman: That is not the question that was put to you. 

‘ The Wirness: Would you repeat the question? 

The CuHamrMAn: The question was whenever General Bakeries voice was 
heard you were the voice? What is your answer to. that? 


. The Wirness: My answer to that is General Bakeries voice was not 
_ requested. 


d By Mr. Lesage: 

— — Q.I did not ask you that, I asked you if you said something, in other 
_ words, at that meeting?—A. Yes, I undoubtedly did. 

Q. If you expressed an opinion?—A. I definitely expressed an opinion. 

Q. On the part of General Bakeries?—A. I definitely expressed an opinion. 
| Q. As to the price of bread?—A. As to the effect of the government subsidy 
removal which was under discussion. 

” Q. And on what the price should be in your opinion?—A. What the effect 
of cost wowd be. | 
Q. Would you please answer my question yes or no? 


Pa By the Chairman: 


9 Q. Mr. Lesage’s question had to do with the discussion as to the price of 

_ bread, now what did you say about that?—A. I would say as far as the price 
_ of bread is concerned there was no opinion expressed by me on the part of 
General Bakeries. 

Q. Well you wanted 15 cents?—A. I say that is my impression of what 
_ the price of bread should be. 

f Q. I asked you if you said you wanted 15 cents at that meeting? Did you? 
-—A. I have no idea whether I said that. Mr. MacDonald tells me he does 

not remember me saying anything like that. 


ae 


ae By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. When did he tell you that?—A. This morning. 

Q. You discussed your testimony this morning?—A. I was talking to Mr. 

_ MacDonald this morning just before the meeting started, right here. 

a Q. Did others express an opinion as to what the price should be?—A. I do 
not agree at all— 

Q. What?—A. I do not agree at all. I told you the discussion was on the 
effect of the removal of the subsidy and decontrol of the industry and how it 
affected the cost in the baking industry. a 

Q. And you swear on your oath that no expression of opinion was made 
as to what the price should be at that meeting?—A. I would not like to vouch for 
what several: other gentlemen said. I do not recall anything like that taking 
place. 

Q. You cannot swear that you did recall this morning?—A. I would say 
_ that I do not believe that there was a discussion of price as you suggest. 

Q. That is not what I am asking you. I am asking you if anybody at that 
Meeting, apart from you, expressed any opinion as to what the price of bread 
should be. Is that the reason vou don’t recall? That is one of your own answers, 
you can’t get out of it—A. There is no question of getting out of it. 


q 


LN 
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Q. That is what you are trying to do this morning?—A. I am not trying 
to get out of anything. 

Q. Then just answer my question—A. I have endeavoured to answer. I 
believe I am being put a question there which is trying to make me say 
something which is not true. 

Q. Well, say no then, if it is not true I am asking you a fair question. 
Say, no, to the question, you can only say “yes,” or “no,” or “I do not recall.” 
Did anybody at that meeting apart from you express an opinion as to what the 
price of bread should be after the removal of subsidies; it is a clear question. 
You can only give one of three answers to that; it is either yes, or no, or I do 
not recall.—_aA. i would say I do not recall in that case. 

@. You swear that yo do not recall?—A. I swear that because I could 
not name anybody who did that. 

Q. I did not ask you to name anybody. I am asking you if anybody did 
say that. I am not asking who said it—A.I am perfectly right in saying that 
I do not recall, because I do not. 

@. You did not hear anything like that, did you?—A. I have no recollection 
of that, sir. I know that the effect of the removal of subsidies was discussed, 
that it was going to increase cost and that that would be reflected in increased 
price. 

Q. Will you swear that you do not recall that anybody expressed his opinion 
as to what the price of bread should be?—A. I remember the Colonel 
suggesting— 

Q. Apart from the Colonel, any other baker 2—A. I do not recall. That is 
the only answer I can give you. 

@. Yesterday in answer to Mr. Dyde you said this: I am reading to you from 
a part of yesterday’s evidence page H-2 

Mr. Jounston: Where did this evidence come from? 

Mr. Lresace: I secured it from the officials. 


Mr. Jonnston: Are other copies available? I haven’t got that in evidence 
and I should like to have it. . 

The CHarrMAN: I presume what you have before you is one of the official 
copies. As I understand it from the Senior Reporter of Committees a number 
of copies are made, I think it is seven each day. Three of those are distributed 
to the press and the other four go to the clerk of the committee, one copy for 
the use of the King’s printer and the other copies for the use of the committee. 
Is that what you have? 

Mr. Lesage: That is it. 

The CHatrman: I understand that Mr. Lesage has one of the clerk’s sets 
of copies which are available to any member of the committee at any time. . 

Mr. Lesace: I secured it last night after 6 o’clock and went over it. 

Mr. Jounston: I suggest there be sufficient copies to give each party 
represented before the committee the use of one. | 

The CHairMaNn: It goes to the clerk. I am told there is some technical 
difficulty about that. We could deal with that later. 

Mr. Lesace: I will hand it to you after I read this question. 

Mr. JoHnston: Of course, I haven’t time to do that now. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Here is what you said yesterday :— 
Q. Now, the others must have expressed an opinign as to what the 
price should be, the others must have expressed their opinion as to what 
the price should be; is that not correct? 
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And your answer is: 
A. That would be correct, yes. 


Q. How do you reconcile this answer to the one you just gave me?—A. Well, 
I reconcile it absolutely. I say the effect of the increased cost from the removal 
of the subsidy would affect the price of bread. 

Q. Please. I will read the question to you again:— 

Q. Now, the others must have expressed an opinion as to what the 
price should be; the others must have expressed their opinion as to what 
the price should be; is that not correct?—A. That would be correct, 
yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile the two answers?—A. I believe they reconcile 
themselves perfectly. 


The Cuatrman: I think perhaps we had better let the committee decide 
at a later date on that, Mr Lesage. 


Mr. Lesage: All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. In September, before you left General Bakeries, was the same quality 
of flour used for Richmello and GB brand?—A. The same quality of flour—yes. 
Q. Yes; and the same quality of ingredients?—A. The same quality— 

Q. Of ingredients?—A.I would not be in a position to give you the 
formulas. Is that what you are asking? 

Q. No, no; I do not want to go as far as that—A. If the quality would be— 

Q. If it would be the same?—A. Would be the same. 

Q. The quality of the ingredients going into the bread would: have an effect 
on the quality of the bread because of the flour?—A. No, I do not think that 
is a true statement. 

. Q. It would not have an effect?—A. No. I think the difference in the - 
quality of the bread comes from the formula you use, whether you put so much 
shortening in or so much malt or things like that, that is what gives you the 
quality. 

Q. Is there any difference or much difference in the cost of production of 
Richmello and the GB brand?—A. That would have to be referred to General 
Bakeries, I think. 

Q. Oh well, in September?—A. In September—I haven’t any figures to 
show that. 

Q. You were general manager of the plant?—A. No, I was not general 
manager of the plant. 

Q. You were manager?—A. I was manager of the plant, yes. 

Q. And you would not know that; surely, Mr. Kelleher, you would know 
that?—A. What was the question exactly? 

Q. Is there any great difference in quality between Richmello and the GB 
brand, or was there in September when you left the employment of General 


 Bakeries—in either the quality or cost of production?—A. Frankly, I have no 


figures available to give you. I cannot answer the question. 

Q. What about the quality.. Have you any figures as to cost?—A. Quality 
I would say would be a matter of opinion, the quality of one loaf against 
another. 


The CHatrman: What is your opinion? He has asked you that question? 
The Wirness: I have no opinion. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. You have no opinion?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Winters: 
Q. It was intended to be a lower cost item?—A. A cheaper loaf would be 


lower cost. 
Q. On a cost basis?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

é Q. Is it not to your knowledge, Mr. Kelleher, that the cost of production 
of each brand is the same?—A.° No, it is not. 

Q. Then why did you tell me a few moments ago that you could not answer 
that question when you say now it is not the same?—A. That the quality of 
each of the different brands would be the same? I did not say that. 

Q. But you just said you did not know in answer to a previous question — 
A. I did not. You are asking me a specific question and I have no papers in 
front of me to answer you. I do not know what the difference in costs are? 

Q. I did not ask you what the difference in cost was, I asked you if there 
was any difference in the cost of production of Richmello and GB brand?—A. I 
am not with General Bakeries. 

Q. In September; I have been asking you for September. Do not try to 
avoid the answer?—A. I am not avoiding any answers. 

Q. No?—A. I would have to have the papers before I could answer a 
question like that. 


Mr. Lusace: Mr. Chairman, will you please order the witness to answer? 


The Cuarrman: Answer the question. If you cannot answer say you 


cannot. I must say that I am under the impression—I want to be fair to you— 
that you are not answering his question, that you rather seem to be trying to 
evade giving a direct answer. 

Mr. Lusace: May I recall to the witness that he is under oath that he will 
tell the truth and the whole truth; and there is something in the Criminal Code 
which applies where they do not tell the whole truth. 

The Wirness: I am not in the habit of not saying the truth. 

Mr. Lxsace: I am asking you for the whole truth. 

The Witness: The whole truth is that I am not in a position to answer your 
question. I haven’t a copy of the formulas before me so I cannot tell you. 


By Mr, Lesage: 


Q. I am not asking you what the difference in cost is, I am asking you if from 
your own knowledge there is a difference in cost?—A. To my knowledge there 
would be, yes. 

Q. You said a few minutes ago that it was the same quality of flour; is it 
the same quantity of flour which is used?—A. The same quantity I presume 
would go in. Yes. 

@. From what ingredients—how do you explain then the difference in cost? 


—A. The difference in cost between one formula and another would come from 


the ingredients that go in, such as shortening or malt. 

Q. Is there more shortening or more malt in the GB brand than in the 
Richmello brand?—A. I have no idea. 

Q. You told me that the cost of the GB brand, the cost of production, was 
higher than the cost of the production of the Richmello?—A. To the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. To your knowledge?—A. Yes. 


Q. Where does it come from?—A. I would assume the difference would come 


from the difference in the formulae. 
Q. But that is only an assumption?—A. A what? 
Q. An assumption?—A. An assumption, yes. 


Z 
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y Q. You would not know?—A. I believe it is true. 


Q. You believe— —A. But I would have to have the papers to be able to 
answer you definitely. . 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ _ Q. Where were you before you went with General Bakeries?—A. I was with 


Q. Who are they?—A. Distributors of food products. 

_ . Where?—A. I was in South America. I left Canada and went to South 
America. 

_ _ Q. How did you come to join General Bakeries’ staff?—A. I joined General 
Bakeries on my return from South America, contacted General Bakeries and 
applied for a position. 

QQ. Since you left General Bakeries have you gone back there?—A. I have 
not gone back there. 

> Q. Not once?—A. Not once. 

Q. Have you kept contact by telephone or correspondence with General 
Bakeries?—A. I have no connection with General Bakeries whatever. 

Q. Do you have any connection with their Montreal plant?—A. I have 
ought some goods from them, yes. 

~Q. From whom?—A. General Bakeries, Montreal. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Regal Bakery is now buying from General 
akeries in Montreal?—A. Yes, we have bought some merchandise from General 
Bakeries in Montreal. 

~ Q. Do you mean to say that you were buying supplies from General Bakeries 
d you did not know that?—A. I do not know whether they have or not. I 
ve not consulted them. | 

Q. Whom did you contact in Montreal in connection with your purchases 
there?—A. The Montreal manager, Mr. Saxby. 

_ Q, Who is he with, Excell Bakeries?__A. That is right. 

Q. Do you know if Mr. McLaughlin is president of General Bakeries 


Montreal does he have any interest?—A. I would know not, I do not believe 
he has any interest in General Bakeries? 

The Cuarrman: You just said, you would not know. Now, that surely is an 
answer. If you would not know you cannot go on saying what would be a 
lifferent thing. 


The Wirnsss: I would not know what interest any person has in any 
ler firm. 


_ The CuHarrman: You said you would not know. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. But you suspect that Mr. McLaughlin did become a director of your 
rm?—A. You say, I myself suspect? 

_ _Q. Yes?—A. I have no suspicion. I have no knowledge of what interest Mr. 
McLaughlin or anybody else would have in that. 

_ Q. How about Mr. Rae?—A. I have no knowledge of his personal affairs. 
_ Q. You did have the idea of purchasing bread from the Montreal firm of 
reneral Bakeries?—A. I have not purchased any bread from the Montreal 
t™ of General Bakeries or from any other firm. 

~Q. You just told us that yourself, that you have been purchasing bread 
m Montreal—A. That was not my impression of the discussion at all. 

_ Q. What did you purchase from them?—A. Cakes. 
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Q. Do you have any knowledge whether any directors of your firm are 
also directors of any other bakeries?—A. I do not know. ¥ 

Q. You do not?—A. No. 

Mr. Prnarp: That is all. 

‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming. i 

Mr. Fieminc: Before I put my questions to this witness there is one thing 
which I think we should decide in this committee now. Yesterday we had one 
witness step down to make way for another. We thought we might get some 
information there. There are two persons whose names have been mentioned 
in the evidence this morning. One is Colonel Ruttan and the other is Mr. Taylor. 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we send for both those gentlemen now. 
understand Colonel Ruttan is in Toronto, but I suggest we telephone him and 
tell him to come down here at once. I presume Mr. Taylor is in Ottawa and 
is available. : : 

There have been statements attributed to Mr. Taylor through Colonel 
Ruttan at this meeting in Toronto that I think we ought to get to the bottom of 
it at once. I think we are conscious of a certain amount of annoyance over what 
happened yesterday. I think we had better get these witnesses here as quickly 
as we can and get to the bottom of it. Would you entertain a motion that we ask 
Colonel Ruttan and Mr. Taylor to attend? 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Fleming had mentioned to me privately the very sug- 
gestion he has now made publicly. I have had a chance to give it some considera- 
le I understand Mr. Dyde has made arrangements for Colonel Ruttan to be 

ere. | 

Mr. Dypr: I have made arrangements that if the committee wishes him to. 
be here we are to send word to him and he will come. : 

The CuarrMan: Obviously I think he should be here. | 

Mr. Fieminc: As quickly as possible. ) 

The CuarrMan: But I do not think we can proceed any further with Mr. 
Taylor until he has come. We ought to finish these witnesses. | 

Mr. Fiemine: We will have to go on with these witnesses but we will have 
to get. arrangements under way to get these other witnesses here. ¥ 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Taylor is in Ottawa. We will have him here. There is 
no need to bring him here at this very moment. — 

Mr. Fuemrnc: Could he be here this afternoon? ye he | 

The Cuarrman: If we finish with these witnesses. You might contact Mr. 
Taylor to be available if the committee wishes him, but there is no need of his. 
being here until he is actually required. "1 

Mr. Fueminc: We want to save more time. I think we are conscious of. 
having been led around a bit yesterday. If we had got the witnesses who had) 
the information yesterday we might have saved ourselves a great deal of time. — 

The CuHarrMan: Have you any questions? 

Mr. Fuemine: Yes. Do you want to dispose of that matter as far as. 
Colonel Ruttan is concerned? | 

The CHAIRMAN: We are going to have him here as quickly as possible. ‘| 

Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Dyde was waiting for some instruction. 3 

The CuatrMan: I think he should be asked to be here. >| 

Mr. Lesace: I submit we should finish with Mr. MacDonald first. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will finish these witnesses first. ; 

t, 


; 
Mr. Jounstron: Has Mr. Fleming any questions to ask the witness? If not, 
I have. Fy 


4 
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Mr. Fuemina: I have several. Are we going to have Colonel Ruttan? . 
_ The Cuarman: Yes. 


Mr. Fiemine: Tomorrow? 
The Cuairman: As quickly as we can get him here. 


: 
3 Q. Mr. Kelleher, you have indicated what other persons present at the 
_ September meeting at the King Edward hotel said. Now, I want to ask about 
_ what Colonel Ruttan said. In the first place was Colonel Ruttan present through- 


Fs out the meeting?—A. I am not sure on that point. I could not tell you definitély 


_ whether he was or not. 
a Mr. Lesace: I think counsel has been informed it was not so. 


Mr..FLeminc: That he was not present throughout the meeting? 
_ Mr. Lesacz: That he was present—did you ask him if he called the meeting? . 


Mr. Fremine: I asked him if Colonel Ruttan was present throughout the 


"entire meeting and he has said he does not recall whether he was present through- 
_ out the entire meeting. 


i 
x 
y! 
, 


7 | By Mr. Fleming: | 


= * 


Mr. Lesace: If you would raise your voice— 


yy 

oa _ By Mr. Fleming: 

o Q. To what extent did Colonel Ruttan participate in the discussion at the 
~meeting?—A. Colonel Ruttan advised the meeting of the fact the subsidies were 
- off as had been announced, and that the government recognized that would 
_ represent, approximately 2 cents a loaf on the price of bread. 

 - Mr. Cueaver: I wonder if the witness would speak up? 

The Cuarrman: Speak louder so Mr. Cleaver and the rest can hear, 

__ The Wrrness:. Colonel Ruttan advised the meeting officially that the sub- 
‘Sidies were off the price of bread and that it was recognized by the government 
that would represent an increase of approximately 2 cents a loaf, I believe, in 
the price of bread. He also advised us that the government recognized that the 
increased price of ingredients had been going on for a number of years, and 
with bread at the standard selling price, at 10 cents, the bakers had had no 
ppportunity to absorb that extra cost. In other words, the loaf had stayed 


there and the costs had gone up. I believe he said the government felt that 
would represent about 1 cent a loaf. 


as 


ee 

se By Mr. Cleaver: - 

© Q. How much?—A. One cent or less; that was their feeling. 
| Mr. Lesace: More or less. 


ren - 


By Mr. Irvine: 


| Q. Was that an invitation to raise it 3 cents?—A. So he said it looked as 
though there would be justification for an increase in the price of bread, that 
|1t was recognized the price of bread could go up. 


ie 


ei By Mr. Cleaver: 

io! 

__ Q. But not exceeding 3 cents?—A. But the government wanted the co-opera- 
Hon of the baking industries not to be unreasonable. 

The Cuamman: What is the answer to Mr. Cleaver’s question? 


rs The Witness: What is the question? 
_ 7068—2} 
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By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. The question was the government indicated the price increase should not 
exceed 3. cents——A. That would be my impression of the discussion. 


Mr. Lesacre: He also mentioned 24 cents. 
The CuHarrMaNn: I think we ought to allow Mr. Fleming to go on. 


Mr. Lesace: It was only one question. Did he mention 24 cents? Mr. 
MacDonald told us there was a question of an increase of 24 cents. 


Mr. Fremine: Mr. MacDonald did not say anything about Colonel Ruttan, 


The Wirness: I imagine Colonel Ruttan could tell you better than I could 
what he said. 


The Cuairman: All right, go on. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Have you given us a complete review of what Colonel Ruttan said at 
the meeting?—A. To the best of my knowledge I would say that would— 


The ‘CuarrMAN: Yes or no; that answer is not very difficult. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Did Colonel Ruttan make a statement at the outset of the meeting or ~ 
did he participate in the discussion at the meeting?—A. I think his statement — 
would have come in general discussion. There was no formal meeting. 

Q. Had you met Colonel Ruttan before?—A. I had met the Colonel at other 
bakery association meetings, yes. 

Q. Bakery association meetings. Now, how did those meetings compare © 
with this one in September as to personnel in attendance?—A. Well, there would 
be approximately the same people in attendance. | 

Q. Do you mean you had had similar meetings of the same group with 
Colonel Ruttan previously?—A, Yes, I would say that was so. 

Q. Over how long a period?—-A. Well, quite some considerable time, I would 
say. 

Q. Considerable time—a matter of months or a matter of years?—A. Well,” 
I was only there— 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the answer to the question, a matter of months or a matter of 
years?—A. A matter of months. 


The Cuairman: All right, answer the questions then. 


By Mr. Fleming: , 

Q. Then I understand that meetings of the same people with Colonel Ruttan — 
had been going on through the entire period during which you were manager of 
the Toronto plant?—A. Yes. ; < 

Q. Of General Bakeries?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Now, in your review of what Colonel Ruttan said at the meeting the 
first thing you mentioned was he said the subsidies were off?—A. Yes. 

Q. We happen to know that the subsidies came off on September 14, I think” 
it was. Are we to understand from that this meeting occurred after the subsidies | 
came off?—A. Yes, to the best of my knowledge. It was’ on the following 
Monday, I believe. The subsidies came off on Saturday or Sunday and the 
meeting was on the Monday. : 

Q. I do not know whether or not you have fully answered this question but 
if you have say so. Have you any personal kowledge as to whether Colonel 
Ruttan participated in any way in the calling of the meeting?—A. I have no 
knowledge of that. re 
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the witness if he does not mind. I want to go back to this meeting that you had 
in the King Edward hotel, 

| The CHairMan: Order; it is 
on when questions are being put, 


a By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Can you tell me who the other members of the association are?—A, No, 
I am afraid I could not. I would Suggest you get a list of the association, I 
_ think practically every baker in Ontario is a member of the association. 

Q. Can you give me some idea as to the number? I just want to get a 
general picture, not in any detail—A. No, I could not. It would be easily 
obtainable, though. 

2 Q. There were certainly more than five or six in the association, were there 
not?—A, Yes. 

Q. And just taking this as a guess would there be twenty-five members? 
A. I could not answer that. I do not know. 

4 Q. Can you express an opinion as to why there were not more members of 
the association there than the five or six who were present?—A. As an opinion 


I would say that possibly those members who were there were most readily 
available being in Toronto, 


g | 
Mr. Jounston: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask a question or two of 
: 


pretty hard to have private conversations going 


By the Chairman: 
; Q. They were the most powerful, too, were they not?—A. Definitely, yes. 


: By Mr. Johnston: © 


i Q. I assume then what you mean by that is that whoever called the meeting 
‘would pick out possibly the more Important ones, the larger ones? Would 
that be so?—A. I would assume that would be a correct impression, yes. 

'. Q. And that it was too small a meeting to have the whole association 
there, but merely to have the leaders of the large bakers present?—A. I would 
assume you are correct. 

4 Q. I would think that would be true in view of the fact you held it in a 
small hotel room.—A. Yes. 

'  Q. Otherwise it would have been in a larger room. You mentioned a 
Moment ago in your evidence you had no reason to place this meeting above 
any other meeting?—A. Right. 

‘ Q. You would not have any idea as to how many other meetings were 
ealled, roughly2—A. I would not know. The bakers met quite regularly. 
I understand by applying to the association you would get that information. 
; Q. You think the association head, whoever he might be, might have a 
Tecord of all meetings that were called?_-A. I would assume so. 

_ Q. Including this one?—A. I do not know. I am not on the committee 
at all. I would assume they have a record. 

» Q. As to any other meetings that were called, I suppose it would be the 
same person who would call them as called this particular one?—A. I could not 
answer that. I do not know. 

~ Q.I realize you probably would not be in a position to answer that. Let 
Me come back to the date of this meeting. 


_ The Cuamman: Mr. MacInnis has a question. 


a By Mr. MacInnis: 

_ Q. I was thinking perhaps this question might help. Is there a Toronto 
ection of the bakers’ association?—A. Yes, I believe that there is a Toronto 
ction. 
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Q. Then the Toronto section would meet more frequently than the Ontario — 
association?——A. That would be correct, yes, definitely. 3 
Q. Would this meeting that we have been talking about be an informal 
or formal meeting of the Toronto section?—A. It would be an informal meeting. 
Q. Do you know how often the Toronto section had formal meetings?— 
A. No, I would prefer you get the correct answer from the association. | 
Q. There were a number of formal meetings?—A. Yes, sure, definitely. ~_ 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You spoke about Colonel Ruttan being present at this meeting, and 
I think you did say—you will correct me if I am wrong—that when Colonel 
Ruttan was talking in the meeting that he did mention the fact that the prices 
control had been lifted the day before?—A. Yes. ' 
Q. And the prices control had been lifted on the 14th; is that right?—_~ 
A. On the 14th—frankly I do not know the date of this meeting that we are 
talking about. ‘ 
Q. I am speaking of the meeting which you had in the King Edward 
hotel.—A. Yes, can you give me the date of that meeting? 
Q. I am trying to arrive at that date. : 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is the last meeting you attended?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: Probably we can get at it this way. He said it was the 
Monday following the week-end removal of the subsidies. q 

The Wirnsss: Yes. r 

Mr. Mayuew: The 16th. | : 

Mr. Freminc: We know the subsidy came off on Saturday, the 14th, so this 
must have been Monday, the 16th. L 


By Mr. Johnston: : 

Q. It would either be Sunday the 15th, or Monday the 16th?—A. It was 
Monday. - 
Q. I think it would be pretty accurate to say the meeting was held on 
Monday, the 16th?—A. Yes. ' 
Q. I thought that. I wanted to bring that out clearly. Coming back to the 
‘price of bread, I am not trying to get you to say you dictated the price of bread 
because you have made it quite clear you were concerned with the costs. But 
you will recall I think, Mr. MacDonald saying he was of the opinion that bread: 
should be 14 cents a loaf. I suppose that would be an increase in cost of 4 cents? 


Mr. Curnaver: I believe he said 15 cents. - 
Mr. Jounston: No, I am referring to Mr. MacDonald. 4 


The CHARMAN: This man said 15 and Mr. MacDonald said 14. x 


By Mr. Johnston: . 7 
Q. Mr. MacDonald suggested, “14 cents in our view was a proper price,” 
and you suggested in your evidence today you thought 15 cents would be 4 
proper price?—A. Yes. Le 
Q. What I want to get at is this; did you have any discussions ville 
Mr. MacDonald or other executives of General Bakeries as to what the additional 
cost might be, whether it might be 3, 4 or 5 cents?—A. Yes, there were naturally 
discussions though nobody knew at the time what the effect of the removal of 
the subsidy was going to be. So, it was hypothetical as to what our costs wou 
be; nobody knew that. <i 
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Q. I assume that you, being general manager of the plant— —A, No, 
manager. o 

4 Q. Manager-of the plant, you would have had discussions about the 
-increase?—A. Yes. 

; Q. In regard to the price?—A. Yes. 

: Q. Does it come to your memory that Mr. MacDonald in these discussions 
made a strong protest—protest is not exactly the word, but strong plea for 
a 14 cent price against your 15 cent price?—A. No, because I would not say there 
was ever any issue there. It was merely an expression of opinion as to what 
the result was going to be. Certainly, amongst the executive there was no major 
issue because they took the attitude they did not know what the effect on our 
business was going to be. They did not know what the subsidy removal would 
be or what decontrol would be. 

; Q. I would assume you, in your position, would have a more accurate 
estimate of the probable increase, the necessary increase, than even Mr. Mac- 
‘Donald who was secretary-treasurer?—A. No, my opinion would not be as 
‘accurate as his because he is the party who would compile the costs. I would 
have nothing to do with that. . 

‘4 @. Then, would it not follow that you should have accepted Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s estimate of 14 cents rather than 15?—A. Possibly that is so, but different 
individuals I think have a right to an opinion. Because Mr. MacDonald thinks 
one thing, there is no reason why I should believe his figure is correct. 

_ Q. But of course, he was basing his on accurate accounting?—A. On 
accurate knowledge, whereas mine would be on more general knowledge. 

: Q. You were just putting your estimate of 15 cents in such a place that 
the company would be assured, could I put it this way, that the company would 
be assured of a profit?—A. Of making a profit. 

' Q. Rather than a loss?7—A. That would be my intention. 


‘ 


By the Chairman: 


~ Q. It would not be as Mr. Cleaver has suggested, that your opinion was 
based on what the traffic would bear?—A. No, I do not think that is a fair 
way of putting it. 


Mr. Irvine: Do you think it would bear any more? 


4 By Mr. Johnston: 


_ _ Q. I think you would have to bear in mind, Mr. Kelleher, that the General 
Bakeries would not want to sell on the market at less than the others were 
selling because it might be considered an unfair trade practice?—A. I would 
say they would not be able to. If their costs go up they have to put the 
price up. 
_ Q. Then, when you suggested 15 cents, of course, the others would have 
to agree to that, if it were possible, to be able to carry it through?—A. If it 
Was necessary, I presume they would have agreed with me. 
_ Q. But you did state that the others did not agree with that? 

Mr. MacInnis: The others did not think the traffic would bear it. 


¥ 


~ By Mr. Johnston: 


- Q. You did say, though, the others did not agree with you?—A,. The 
‘Xecutive did not agree because they did not put the price up to that mark. 
- Q. Neither did the meeting at the King Edward Hotel agree with you?— 
\. I do not think my remark at the meeting— 


an 
_ 


1 
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The CHamman: You are not answering his question. I was going to 
suggest to Mr. Johnston several times that the questions were not being 
answered. . 


By Mr. Johnston: | 


Q. I think you did say, Mr. Kelleher, the meeting did not agree with you 
on the increase of 5 cents?—A. I would say that the question was not on 
the carpet. | bs 

Q. I am not going to argue that point. Probably I am using the wrong 
term in saying they did not agree with you on the increase of 5 cents in the- 
cost?—-A. No, many bakers did not feel their costs were affected to the same 
extent as I thought. : . 

Q. Other bakers did not think their costs were affected to the extent 
of 5 cents?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Therefore they did not agree on a 15 cent loaf and I only use that termi 
to indicate that would be the actual selling price in view of the costs?—A. Yes, 
but there was not actually a question of a 15 cent selling price. i 

Q. I am not arguing that point, I am pointing out when you did suggest 

a 5 cent increase in cost it would necessarily result in a 15 cent loaf?—A. Yes, 
it would. 4 
Q. It could not help it?—A. No, if it was accepted as a fact that the costs” 

had increased to that extent, the price would have to go up. \ ‘1 
The CuairMan: That was not the question. You are not answering bial 
questions at all. You keep going back to the question of costs and he is asking: 

- about the question of price. 5 


s 

' 
¥ 
‘ 


‘By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I will leave it at that. The witness has 
stated that the actual costs, in his estimation, would be 5 cents andi he did agree” 
with me, 1 think, that the actual cost would be reflected in the selling price of 
the bread which would make it 15 cents. . i 
Now, for my purposes, I would assume then—I do not want to put words 

in the witness’ mouth—I would assume, then, that the 15 cents would have 
been the selling price of the loaf of bread?—A. Yes. i 
Q. I think that would be the consensus of that meeting, would it not?—A, 

If anybody—no, I do not think we are talking about the same thing there ag 
all. i 


Q. You correct me, then—A. I am saying that I felt there was an increase 
in cost of 5 cents. The others did not feel that their costs were up 5 cents. 


E 

By Mr. Mayhew: i 

Q. Were or would be?—A. Were or would be. i 
Q. Which was it? You are anticipating, now, that your costs when the 
subsidies were lifted would be 4 cents higher than they were at that time?—A. | 


Yes, different people had different ideas as to how their costs were affected. : 
| 


By the Chairman: j 

Q. You just tell us yours, now?—A. My idea was that the cost would be. 
affected 5 cents. 4 
x 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Therefore, bread would have to sell at 15 cents.—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 

__ Q. You make that statement, although you have already told us Mr. Mac- 
- Donald had greater knowledge of the cost factors than you did?—A. Yes, 
definitely. 


ay * 
om By Mr. Johnston: 

4 Q. I think that is as far, Mr. ‘Chairman, as I wish to carry that point. 
_ I wish to turn to another, and I do not know if this question is’ in order, but 
4 you will correct me if it is not. You did say, I believe, that you possessed one 
7 share in the company?—A. Yes. 

4 Q. What would your salary be in the company?—A. Does that have to 
be made public? 

: The Cuatrman: I wonder if that is a fair question? 

i Mr. MacInnis: Not at this stage. 

¢ The Cuamrman: I do not think so. Unless you can satisfy the committee 
_ this gentleman’s salary has something to do with the price of bread, I think I 
would have to rule it out. 

Mr. Jounston: That is the point I was coming to because I do think salaries, 
which would be figured in the company’s overhead costs, would have a very 
definite effect on the cost factors included in bread, 

4 The Cuatrman: Well, salaries, the cost of operation and all that sort of 
%. 


_ thing would have to be calculated, but your question was a specific one as to 
_ this man’s specific income from the company. I do not think, at this stage, it 
fe would be a proper question. 

: Mr. Jounston: I was in doubt about it myself and it was for that reason 
_ I asked you to correct me. I am not a lawyer and I do not know how far I can 
go with this line of questioning. ; 

a Mr. MacInnis: Lawyers always go as far as they can. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Z 
Pr, 
a Q. I want to come back again to that meeting. For some reason or other 
_ Iseem to be rather interested in that meeting. When you were at that meeting 
_ you were discussing the cost factors which entered into the manufacturer’s 
_ price of a.loaf of bread?—A. Yes. 
a Q. Colonel Ruttan was there, is that right?—A. He was at the meeting, 
- yes. 
z Q. And he gave you a picture as to the effect of the removal of controls 
3 on the price of a loaf of bread?—A. Yes. 
ys Q. And the removal of subsidies as Mr. Lesage just reminds me. The 
_ removal of subsidies would be a very material consideration in the cost of a 
+ loaf of bread or im the selling price of a loaf of bread, would it not?—A. Yes, 
definitely. 
a ; Q. In your opinion would there have necessarily been any change in the 
cost or the selling price, if the subsidy had remained there?—A. Yes, my opinion 
z is that definitely the selling price would -have been increased because, as I 
- mentioned before, bread was kept ata ceiling and all the time costs were mount- 
_ ing for ingredients, labour and everything else; so you reached a point where 
' your costs were getting higher than the ceiling. Obviously, that would have to 
- be corrected in order to avoid losses. 
4 Q. I suppose Colonel Ruttan discussed that at the meeting, did he not? 
_—A. He said the government recognized the bakeries were subject to increased 

costs. 

— _ Q. But there was no suggestion there that the subsidy. should be raised 
rather than removed by Colonel Ruttan?—A. I do not think so. 
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Q. He was very definite on the point that the subsidy would be withdrawn? 
A. He was very definite that the government had decided on the policy of 
withdrawing the subsidy and they were finished with it. 

Q. Yes, the subsidy had been withdrawn. I recall that, now. During all 
this discussion with Colonel Ruttan present, it was quite apparent that in view 
of the action of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in removing the control, 
prices would have to take a very substantial increase? You suggested Colonel 
Ruttan mentioned around 3 cents?—A. That is correct. 

Q. So that would have made the price of bread at least 13 cents, according 
_ to the admission of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any objection raised by Colonel Ruttan at the suggested 
increase of 4 cents?—A. I recall the Colonel saying that it was up to everybody 
to figure out their costs and to obey the government’s desire that the industry 
cooperate with the government in maintaining costs as low as possible. 

Q. So, in your mind, you would be cooperating with the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board if you raised your price say the 4 cents, raised your cost the 
4 cents?—A. The 3 cents; the estimate was approximately 2 cents on flour and 
1 cent or a fraction less for other costs. 


Q. Mr. Cleaver has just said something about a maximum of three; did the 


Colonel say 3 cents should be the maximum?-—A. Whether I should put words 
in the Colonel’s mouth or not, or try to paraphrase. him— 
By the Chairman: j 
Q. What did you understand the Colonel to suggest?—A. I understood the 
Colonel to suggest there was an admission by the government that there was 
2 cents on flour and 1 cent on the other ingredients, which would be 3 cents. 


By Mr. Johnston: ; 


Q. Then, let’ me put it this way; the Colonel did take a very definite part | 


in the establishing of this price, so far as his argument in the meeting went?— 
A. He gave an expression of government opinion, I would say. i 


Q. Yes, and that would have a very material effect in arriving at price 


would it not?—-A. I would not be prepared to answer for other men as to the — 


effect of government wishes. 

Q. I am just asking you your own opinion?—A. In my own opinion, if the 
government suggested to me that they felt a certain price was justified I would 
be inclined to cooperate with the government. : 

Q. You would not have much option if they re-imposed control, so that in 
a@ sense— : 


The Cuarrman: Do you mind if I ask a question in view of the last answer? 


By the Chatrman: : 
Q. If you were told now that the price of bread should be 1 cent lower 


would your company follow that if that was recommended by the head of the — 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. I would— 


Q. Would you? My question is based upon your former reply 2—A. Would I y 


endeavour to cooperate with him and put the price down 1 cent? 


Q. That is exactly my question? Would you?—A. I presume I would e 


have to. , 
Q. No, you would not have to but would you? I am asking you that? 


By Mr. Irvine: 4 
Q. Could you, and live?—A. No I do not think I could and live, if that is E 


the interpretation. 


. 
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The Cuarrman: Your answer is you would not. 
Mr. Fremine: He did not say that. 


The Wirnsss: I would not say I would not do what the government told’ 
me to do. . 


The Cuairman: I do not think it is a very important part. At the present 
time there is no power than can compel you to charge a particular price, but if 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board head official said to you as president of 
your particular company “We believe that you could charge 1 cent less’, I ask 
you, in view of your basic reply just before, what would you do? 


- The Wirness: I would endeavour to show them that it would be a very 


q let position to be placed in and if I could not convince them I would have 


- to comply with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Mr. JoHNSTON: Yes, well 1 think that is about as far as you can go, 


Mr. Kelleher. 


*. 
oe 


StS 


The CHarrRMAN: Pretty far. 


Mr. JouHnston: Had the bakers applied to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for a permit to raise their prices prior to the lifting of the control? 


- The Wirness: Well frankly I do not know whether there was any actual 
official— 


Mr. Lusace: Request? 

The Wirnzsss: What is that? 

Mr. Lesage: Any official request. 

The Wrrness: I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Lesage: Representations had been made. 
The Wirness: Representations had been made. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Was there any discussion about that at the meeting in the hotel?— A. As 


7 to whether the bakers should request? No, because the Colonel, as I recall, told 
us the industry was decontrolled. 


Q. And therefore you would be at liberty to do as you chose?—A. It was up 


_to every individual to figure out his own position. 


Q. He was quite aware of the great divergence in opinion in respect to 


y raising the cost?—-A. Presumably he would be at that time. 


Q. Did he raise any strenuous objections, being the representative of the 


~ government there?—A. I do not recall if he would raise any objections, I think 


‘ / 


< 


he would be in a consultory or advisory capacity. 


Q. Not in view of the fact it was the consensus of the meeting that an 


Increase of 4 cents would be necessary?—A. I do not agree there was any 


consensus of opinion at the meeting. I think everybody has a different idea as 
_ to what his position is. 


~ 


Q. Well, of course, the result was that whether it was agreed at the meeting 


_ or not the final result was the price of bread did increase 4 cents. 


Mr. MacInnis: General Bakeries had two opinions? 

The WIrTNEss: No, I think the price of bread increased 3 cents to 18. 
Mr. Jounsron: All right, then let us leave that for the moment. 

Mr. Dypr: May I interject a question here before you go on? 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. surely. 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. Kelleher, was there any discussion or suggestion that if the price 
was to be increased that you should take two jumps at it, and it would go up a 
certain amount in September and then perhaps later on some more? Was there 
any discussion of that in that meeting in September whether Colonel Ruttan 
was in the room or not?—A. Whether that would be at that meeting or not, I 
do not know, but I do recall at one meeting that there was a suggestion that 
before the government was going to decontrol that possibly—we would refer to 
the representations of that gentleman mentioned—that before the government 
saw fit to decontrol possibly they would recognize there were increased costs 
and they would give the bakers authority to imerease their prices before the 
subsidy decision was made. 

Mr. Lesace: That was not Mr. Dyde’s question. 

The Wirness: No? 

Mr. Dypm: No. I wanted you to tell me whether there was any suggestion 
or discussion as to whether increases should take place in two jumps, that there 
would be an increase say in September and then possibly another increase 
later on? 

Mr. Lusace: After decontrol. 

The Witness: My answer would be I do not recollect tying that question 
down to that particular meeting. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. There might have been a discussion of that?—A. There had been a 
previous discussion which I recall but I could not answer you on your specific 
question as to whether it was at one meeting or another. 


Q. At some meeting there was a discussion about taking it in two jumps? — 


—A. Yes, that the government should recognize, that they had recognized costs 
were increasing, and that they should give some relief to the industry before they - 
were ready to decontrol. 

Q. And while you were discussing it with Colonel Ruttan—did you discuss 
it in his presence, that you might take an iadditional jump later on?—A. I do 
not recall that. I recall, as I say, at a meeting, but I do not remember which 


meeting it was, a suggestion made to the colonel that the baking industry did — 


need that cent and I believe he was to pass the information on to the government. © 
Mr. Lesacu: But that was before decontrol? 
The Witness: Yes. 
Mr. Mayuew: Just here at this moment might I ask a question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Mayhew. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


. Was General Bakeries able to maintain a standard profit on bread up to — 


September, that is half a month before the increase?—A. My own answer— 
The CuHArirMAN: What is your answer to this question? 
Mr. Mayuew: Had they maintained a standard: profit? 
Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, give him a chance. 
The Wirness: If I may just make a comment. If I remember rightly sitting 


Bakeries from Toronto because they were a little leery to give out the informa- 


tion before the shareholders had received it. Do you not think this is the same? 
The CHAIRMAN: Well— 


k 


“= 
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1 
at the back of the hall yesterday you were waiting for some reports on Genta 
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a 
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Mr. Mayuew: I asked if they were able to maintain standard profits? 
Mr. Jounston: I cannot hear you. 

The Wrrness: I can only answer that I do not know. 

The CuamrMan: If that is your answer say that you do not know. 
The Witness: I was only the plant manager. 

Mr. Jounston: Mr. Kelleher, I have just one question. 

The Cuatrman: Order, gentlemen, Mr. Mayhew has not finished. 


: 
i 
i 
By Mr. Mayhew: 

. General Bakeries have a number of plants over the country ?—A. Yes. 
Q. As far as your own plant was concerned were you able to maintain your 
4 

i 

KS 

a 


standard profit?—A. There I would answer no. 


‘ By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Then coming back, Mr. Kelleher, did the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, before controls were lifted, recognize the increased costs?—A. Yes, the 
colonel frequently mentioned that they recognized cost had increased but they 
did not do anything about it. 

3 Q. Yes, so the conclusion, would be then, as far as the bakeries were con- 
cerned, that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board recognizing increased cost was 
essential were unprepared to grant you further subsidy to cover the increased 
cost and you would have to assume that responsibility yourselves?—A. I would 
say that would express the situation. 

sf Q. And that would relieve them of the responsibility of carrying that 
‘increased cost themselves?—A. That is probably exactly true. 


a 


_ Mr. Lasace: The taxpayer. 

® The CHamrMAN: With regard to the question of profit and loss we will 
‘remember Mr. Cleaver’s request yesterday for the actual statement of this 
‘company. I hope before long that we can get into that. If we do decide to do so 
it may be very pertinent to Mr. Mayhew’s question. 


: 
q 


_ Mr. MacInnis: Just one question. 

‘ 

; By Mr. MacInnis: 

¢ Q. Do you know where Colonel Ruttan’s headquarters were?—A. I believe 
he had his office on Bay street in Toronto but I could not tell you. 


= 


Q. When your manager suggested that you attend this informal meeting 
did he tell you that Colonel Ruttan would be there— —A. No. 
Q. Too?—A. No. 


PRES FS 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Mr. Kelleher you referred some time ago to Mr. J. C. McLaughlin as 
being the one who is responsible for you being with Regal Bakery, is that correct, 
‘Mr. McLaughlin of Montreal?—A. Yes. “i 

— _Q. Do you know if Mr. McLaughlin is connected with Glenora Securities?— 
a. My assumption is, but if I know— 

2 The Cuairman: Do not give your assumption, do you know? 

_. The Wrirness: No, I do not know. 


= 


€ By Mr. Pinard: 
~ Q. Do you know if he is the same Mr. McLaughlin that I find in Moodies 


fanual for Investment for 1946 as Mr. J. C. McLaughlin, Treasurer of Ogilvie 
‘our Mills Company?—A. Yes. 
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Q. It is the same person?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now do you know whether, first of all, if I might ask you how do you 
sell your bread in Hull?—A. We sell it off trucks and wagons. 

Q. What is that?—A. We have trucks and wagons. 

Q. What type of bread do you sell? Do you have a brand with it?@—A, ‘ies 
we call it Regal. 

Q. Regal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a wrapper? a that bread wrapped?—A. Yes; we also have 
crusty loaves which are unwrapped. 

Q. Is the price marked on your veers ee No, it is not. 

Mr. Lesacr: What is the price? 

The Witness: We have 13 cent bread. 

Mr. Lesace: 13-cent? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The CuarrMAn: Is it the same bread that is Pale in Toronto for 14 cents? 

The Witness: That I cannot tell you. We have no bakery in Toronto. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Where do you get your wrapping paper from?—A. We buy our wrapping > 
paper from different wrapping paper concerns. We buy from Consolidated and — 
Continental, and there is also another one there, the firm of Capital Carbon. 

Q. Where do you buy your-flour fr om?—Ai We buy our flour from Ogilvie 
Flour Mills. 

_ Q. Before fixing the price of your own rena | in Regal Bakery, did you get 
in contact with anybody or did you do it by yourself?—A. When I arrived in> 
Regal Bakery the price of bread was 13 cents and I have not changed it. — 

Q. Who was there before you at Regal Bakery?—A. Regal Bakery was 

Mr. Hudon. 
Mr. Cieaver: I have a question. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Cleaver. 


¢ 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. I am curious to know Mr. Kelleher, why you were urging that the price: 
should be fixed at 15 cents and I remind you of different parts of your evidence 
before putting my question.. I believe you have told us that you did not have 
detailed cost of your Toronto production?—A. Right. 

Q. Do you know what the over-all products of the company were up to the 
Jast annual statement?—A. I saw the last annual statement, yes. 

Q. And can you tell the committee what the profits were to the last annual _ 
statement?—A. No sir I do not recall what they were. The statement would be — 
available, it was published and sent out to all the shareholders. 

Q. And at the time you sat in on this meeting you did not then recall what 
the profits were?—A. No, definitely not. 

Q. And I think you have told the committee Colonel Ruken démonstrasel 
in detail that the increased cost to bakers would not exceed 3 cents with the 
lifting of the subsidies plus the other increased costs?—A. Colonel Ruttan 
expressed government opinion on what the increased cost would be to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Q. Yes, and then you heard your, own Mr. MacDonald, and you knew 
Mr. MacDonald had the actual fioures of your own company on cost, yous 
heard him express the opinion that “4 cents would be adequate?—A. I frankly :, 
would have to answer that I do not recollect what Mr. MacDonald said. I 

know Mr. MacDonald has told me he thought that would be sufficient but what 
he said at the meeting, I could not tie that down. re 
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Mr. Fiemine: Just a point on the question. I think the question is a little 
ambiguous. It is suggested that Mr. MacDonald told Mr. Kelleher that he 
_ said that at the meeting but we have not heard any evidence of that expression 
- at the meeting or otherwise. 

Mr. Curaver: Mr. MacDonald told this committee that he expressed the 
opinion. 

Mr. Harkness: Mr. MacDonald said he did not open his mouth. 
: The CuatrMan: In any event we have this clear. This witness did know 
_ Mr. MacDonald was of the opinion bread could be sold 1 cent less than his 
figure. 

Mr. Ciraver: In the light of all these facts you urged a 5-cent increase? 

The Wirnxss: No, I did not-urge anything because I expressed, for my 
_ own firm, the opinion that there should be a 5-cent increase. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. At this meeting about which we have been talking you suggested a 
_ 5-cent increase?—A. I suggested that my costs were such that I should— 
t The CuHarrman: Answer that question. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
. Q. At the meeting in the King Edward Hotel you suggested the 5-cent 
- increase?—A. I would answer no to that in that case. 
The Cuatrman: All right. That is certainly not what I understood you 
_ to say earlier. ; 
S The Wirness: I suggested and I maintain that I felt that my costs were 


up 5 cents and you interpret that into price. 


a By Mr. Cleaver: 

-. Q. You have heard and I have reminded you that all these gentlemen 
_ knew much more about costs than you did and yet you expressed the opinion 
_ that it should be 5 cents. I would like to know why, and I suggest to you that 
_ the reason you suggested a 5-cent increase is that you felt the traffic would 
’ bear that and you thought it. would be a popular price?—A. I suggest that your 
Interpretation is wrong, that my reason for wanting a 5-cent increase is because 
I felt my costs were up to that extent. 

ai Q. You wanted to make as much profit for your company as you could 
and you thought you could get away with the 5-cent increase?—A. I did not. 
_ I say that is your interpretation. 

f Q. That is not my interpretation. I say, in the light of the facts stated 
by all of these men who were in a much better position to determine costs 
_ than you were; you have admitted to us that in the light of the facts as related 
by all of these other men who are seized with a good deal of knowledge you 
thought a 5-cent increase was indicated?—A. I thought 5 cents was necessary. 
-_ _ Q. Coming to your own concern in Hull, the selling price there on bread 
is 13 cents?—A. Yes. ; 

: Q. Would you tell the committee as to whether the 13 cents in Hull shows 
 & satisfactory profit in the shape of net profit?—A. The answer is, no. At 
_ the present time it is too low. 

% Q. Will you supply a financial statement to the committee?—A. To show 
that? Yes sir, certainly. I would be glad to. f 
* Q. What is the date of your last financial statement?—A. Last financial 
statement would be December 31, 1947. 

____Mr. Prnarp: Would the witness also file the cost of flour from Ogilvie Flour 
Mills to his bakery in Hull, a statement of -his inventories from time to time, 
ogether with the discounts of any from Ogilvie Flour Mills. 
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By Mr, Cleaver: 
Q. You have said, Mr. Kelleher, that the last financial statement you have — 
on Regal Bakeries is J anuary 1, 1947 ?—A. No; I said December 31, 1947. 
Q. December 31, 1947, right up to date?—A. Yes. 
Q. How soon can you have that statement for us?—A. It is in course 
of preparation by our auditors at the present time. It should be ready any 
time. 


Q. Tomorrow?—A. I would have to enquire. ; 
The CHarrman: May we recall Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. Harkness: I have just one question or two, if you don’t mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 


By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. You said that Colonel Ruttan suggested that the government thought 
a 3 cent increase in price was the maximum that should take place. Did Colonel 
Ruttan differentiate in any way in his suggestion as to what the price should be 
as between the cheaper type of loaf and the more expensive type of loaf?— 
A. I do not think that was discussed at all. I think it was merely a discussion 
of the effect or the removal of the subsidy on bread. 

Q. You have said he suggested that 3 cents would be the maximum increase ~ 
that your costs would go to and therefore the price should be increased?— — 
A. That was my interpretation of it. 

Q. I ask you again, did he make any differentiation in suggestion as 
between what the increase should be for the more expensive type of loaf and 
the cheaper loaf?—A. I do not think he mentioned that at all. 

Q. That never came up, to your recollection?—A. I do not think so. I have 
-no recollection of any such discussion. 

Q. As far as the general tone or tenor of this meeting was concerned was 
the situation this, that Colonel Ruttan was suggesting to the bakers’ representa- 
tives there what the increase should be, or that they were suggesting to him 
what the increase should be?—A. I would say that the tenor there was a search — 
for information as to what was happening in the industry, what was the 
government's idea, and I think Colonel Ruttan as administrator was there — 
listening to what the bakers thought, and also trying to interpret the govern- — 
ment’s thinking. 


EY 
» ue 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Am I correct in saying, Mr. Kelleher, that a moment ago you told us 
that at no time at this meeting did you suggest what the price of bread should — 
be?—A. I would say, yes. 
Q. You at no time suggested what the price of bread should be?—A. No, — 

I was thinking entirely and always in terms of cost. he 

Q. Did you suggest what the cost of bread should be?—A. I suggested — 
what my costs were. an 

Q. You did not at any time suggest what the price should be?—A. No. ‘ 

@. May I review the questions and answers put to you yesterday, page 495. — 
These are questions asked by Mr. Dyde, the first full ee at the top of 5 
the page:— x 

Q. Yes, but what I am asking you definitely is, did you not at i 
some time while you were in that room discuss the price at which bread — sa 
should be sold?—A. I know that I, myself, wanted to increase the price — 
of bread in our case; everybody else obviously had to do the same thing, ; 
but there was no general discussion on what the price was to be: 

Q. Did you tell the other people in the room what price you thought 
bread ought to be?—A. Yes. As far as I was concerned bread ought to — 
be 15 cents. - 


Pry 
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Q. At that meeting that day?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did you get called any names for saying that?—A. Well, I do 
not know that I was called any names for saying that. 
@. Did anyone take exception to that?—A. Well, some people 
apparently thought— 


Mr. CiEAver: Just speak up, please. 


a 
s By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Would you speak louder, please? Did anyone take exception 


to your suggesting 15 cents?—A. I would not say that anybody took 
exception to it, no. 


i 


Which answers do’ you want us to accept; the ones you made this 
or those you made to Mr. Dyde yesterday?—A. As far as I am concern 
talking about the same thing. I have been talking about the increas 
costs all along. | | 
| Mr. Lesace: Is that your answer to this contradiction? 


_ The Wirnzss: Yes. Ido not believe there is any contradiction at all. 
| am talking about what my costs are, where my increase in cost is. Other 


eople come along and turn me around and talk about my price. It is the 
cost I am talking about. 


The Cuamrman: I just used your own words as recorded here in the 
vidence. You said: : 

A. I know that I, myself, wanted to increase the price of bread in 
our case; everybody else obviously had to do the same thing, but there 
was no general discussion on what the price was to be. 

Q. Did you tell the other people in the room what price you thought 


j bread ought to be?—A. Yes. As far as I was concerned bread ought to 
ar be 15 cents, j 


B The Witness: That is merely turning it around another way, that my 
costs were I figured up 5 cents. 
The Cuairman: All right. 


morning 
ed; I am 
e in my 


By Mr. Winters: 


© Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask some questions supplementary to 
he one asked by Mr. Lesage about. standard profit. The witness as I under- 
stand it said at the time the subsidy was taken off the company were not making 
their standard profit?—A. The Toronto plant, I think. 

- Q. That the Toronto plant were not making a standard profit. Could the 
witness say at. what time the company started failing to make its standard 
profit?—A. I was connected with the company from June 1 on anyway. 

— Q. Did they make standard profit at any time afterwards?—A..I would 
not know. 
— Q. What was the standard profit?—A. I would not know. 
| Mr. Merrrrr: Did that company have a standard profit, a company 

orporated in 1946?—A. Mr. Mayhew might know that, a company which 
S not in business before 1946? 


ee M. Mayurew: No, it would not have a standard ‘profit, unless it had 
da one established. 

. The Wirness: By the preceding company. 

1 Mr. MayuHew: There would be one for the preceding company. It took over 


. 


s0Ing concern and it would have the standard profit that was established in ° 
e other company. 
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By Mr. Winters: 

Q. One would gather from the answer given by this witness that that 
meeting was a reasonably well conducted one and that there was a fair exchange 
of questions and answers, and one gets the impression there was some leader 
in that. Colonel Ruttan took an active part in the discussion. Might I ask 
if the people who were present at that meeting were sitting down or standing ?— 
A. They were sitting down. . i 

Q. In which case one would normally expect the questions were well directed 
and they were holding conversations; would that be a fair statement?—A. That 
would be a fair statement. — Sirs 

Q. How long did the meeting last?-—A. As far as I remember the meeting 
adjourned I think around 11 o’clock and probably broke up about 125) Liam 
not definite. I do not know. | 

Q. I would like to get the opinion of the witness then on one question; 
that is, would the witness think it would be possible for a man in the baking 
industry to go to that meeting where things seems to be orderly, a few people 
sitting down and discussing things in a rational way, to be introduced to the 
personnel who were concerned with him in the industry and go away from 
there without any names or companies who were at the meeting?—A. I would 
assume that in the case of Mr. MacDonald. . 

The Cuarman: Never mind assuming anything. 

Mr. Winters: Will you give your opinion on that? 

The Witness: My opinion is, my own assumption I would say, Mr. Chair- 
‘man—because I cannot answer for Mr. MacDonald— 

The CuarrMAN: Then say you cannot answer, do not assume anything. 


Mr. Winters: I am just asking the witness for his opinion. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Do you not think it is reasonable to assume that?—A. Yes, if that i 
what you are getting at, I would think it is. Mr. MacDonald had only been 
in the industry a short time and had not attended any meetings and had not met 
anybody in the baking industry before. I would assume that it is quite possible 
that he would not recall. 

Q. I do not want to personalize on this thing. I would like to ask th 
witness if under the circumstances he would not have made a special poin’ 

“of trying to remember the names and the companies of those with whom he 
ig associated in business?—A. Yes, I would make a special point of doing that 

Q. Yes.—A. I always make it a point of remembering the names of every: 
body I meet because naturally that is one thing most people like, to be callec 
by their names. 

Mr. Fieminc: Are you going into politics some day? 

The Cyaan: I have a suspicion you want to forget the names of thi 
members of this committee, or some of them. | 

: The Wirness: I have a distinct suspicion that I will have cause to remembe 
them. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. I do not know whether I have a good expression of opinion from my 


question or not. I would like to ask again; in his opinion is it reasonable t 
believe that an intelligent person active in the industry associating himself wit 
other members of the industry for an hour in an orderly discussion could com 
‘ away from there without remembering a single name or a single company ?—f 


It is pretty hard. My opinion on that— 
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§ Q. I am just asking for an opinion, I wonder if I could get a clear-cut 
-answer?—A. I have been in positions myself where I have met— 

et Q. I would like to say again; is it reasonable to assume that?—A. Yes, it 
is reasonable, because it has arisen in my own particular case; therefore, I think 
it is reasonable that another man might be in the same position. 

a The Cuarrman: That will be a matter for this committee to express its 
judgment about. I have not any hesitation in expressing mine right now. 
However, I will not. 


» 
3 


i By Mr. Fleming: 
é 


Pi Q. Mr. Kelleher, were any decisions reached at that meeting?—A. None 
-whatsover. 

~  Q. Was Colonel Ruttan present until the end of the meeting?—A. I am 
afraid I could not answer that. I do not recall. 


_ The Cuamrman: Can we call Mr. MacDonald now? 


_ _ Mr. Jounston: It is four minutes to 1 o’clock. Could we adjourn now and 
call him afterwards? 


“g Mr. Lesace: If we had the financial statement we could look at. it. 


The CuHamman: We might have that statement during the intermission. 


Mr. MacDonald, will you come forward? Thank you, Mr. Kelleher. 
~~ Mr. Dype: While Mr. MacDonald is coming forward, I am in some little 


difficulty with witnesses in this way, that I have endeavoured to estimate when 
the witnesses would be called, and some gentlemen who expected to be called 
following Mr. MacDonald have been waiting very patiently in Ottawa for 
some days. It now looks a little as though we were going to find that Colonel 
Ruttan would be-here tomorrow. I am just mentioning this because of my 
difficulty in holding these gentlemen away from their businesses. I think likely ' 
we are not going to need the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, which is the next 
formal witness, until Monday. I do not think I have any representations to 
make to the committee. I am merely pointing out the fact that these gentlemen 
are anxious to get back to their businesses. 


_ The Cuamman: I am sure that is a difficulty we are going to have all 
he time. 


» Mr. Lesacz: If we are convinced we cannot hear these gentlemen before 
Monday we could ask them to come back on Monday morning. 

_ Mr. Jounston: I think that would be only fair. 

2 The CuamrMan: That is agreed. I thought we had agreed to that. 

» Mr. Fiemine: Who is to be called after Mr. MacDonald? 

__ Mr. Dypn: The next formal witness we had planned to call was the Atlantic 


& Pacific Tea Company, but now we are interjecting Colonel Ruttan, if I can 
get him here, and Mr. Taylor. 


Pe The Cuarrman: All right. 


acho 6 ee 


__ James Michael MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries, 
uimited, recalled. 


i By the Chairman: 

_ . Mr. Cleaver had asked for certain financial statements. Have you 
hose available?—A. I have them here, sir. 

> Q. Will, you produce them to the committee?—A. Again the question, of 
ourse, of producing information which has not yet been made public— 

Mr. Lesage: Speak louder. 

7068—33} 
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The Witness: Again the question arises of producing information which. 
has not yet been made public except in the company’s offices. I was wondering 
if it would be possible to satisfy the requirements of the question by giving the 
percentage of our net profit on sales in both Toronto and Montreal for the last 
five or six four-week periods. . 

Mr. Lesacr: I do not believe it would be sufficient for our purposes. Do 
you think so, Mr. Cleaver? 

Mr. Curaver: I would think if the witness would give that information and 
would indicate the percentage of head office experises that are charged to the 
Toronto and Montreal offices, and would demonstrate that he is charging 
only a fair amount of the overhead costs to the operation of those two branches, 
that-would give the information that I wanted. 1 do not say that it would 
satisfy other members of the committee. ; 

Mr. Maynew: Can we go a little bit further than that? He would indicate 
what those were, and then our own auditor we have with us would thave the 
privilege of examining that to confirm or otherwise your statement. 

The Wrirness: Certainly. 

Mr. Fieminc: I was going to suggest we get all the information the witness 
is prepared to give us, then we will be in a better position to judge whether we 
’ require more information. I think Mr. Mayhew’s suggestion is a very good one. 

The CuarrmMan: Agreed. 

Mr. Jounston: Following that suggestion I think we should have the 
witness give us what information he is prepared to give us now. Then after 
having examined that information if it is thought advisable to get more we 
can see if the witness can give it. If not we have our own auditors we can 
- eall on to see what they can do. 

Mr. Mayuew: We have our auditors who can examine the statement. As 
I understand it the witness is prepared to furnish them with all facilities, all 
back calculations, to confirm the statement or otherwise. a 

Mr. Jounston: I have a further suggestion. If we do that with this 
witness we should do it with the others, too. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: Others similarly situated. 

Mr. Jounsron: In a similar situation. 

The CuamMan: All right, the meeting is ‘adjourned until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Curaver: I wonder if you would table the financial’ statement 8 
that we can study it during the recess. = | 

The CHamman: Yes, that will be exhibit 23. ; 


Exutnir No. 23: First annual report of General Bakeries Limited, date 
April 2, 1947. P| 


The meeting adjourned at 1-0’clock p.m. to resume at 4 p.m. 


© 
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‘ K. W. Taylor, Chairman, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, recalled. 
i By Mr. Dyde: 
UV] y 


m Q. Mr. Taylor, before I open the subject on which you are being called, 
Bothaps it will be convenient for you to produce a press release of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board dated September 18. This press release was issued on 
th at date, was it not?—A. Yes, Mr. Dyde. 


_ Mr. Dyop: I will file that as Exhibit No. 24. 


Exurisir No, 24: Press Release C-613, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Bread prices. 


4\ 
a 


: Mr: Ciraver: Mr. Chairman, while that exhibit is being distributed my 


5 Sram 


tention has been called to two small errors which materially change the 
Meaning of the transcript of the evidence. I am referring to the minutes of 
our proceedings, No. 10, of February 24. 


\ The first correction I wish to make is on page 449, the fifteenth line from 
he bottom: the word “included” should be “excluded”. 


is CHAIRMAN: Agreed. . 
__Mr. Cueaver: Then, on page 466 of the same copy of our minutes: No. 10, 


) 


in the twenty-third line from the top, the word “voted” in the last line of the 
lestion should be “added”, 

.. The Cuarrman: Yes, “The flour increase came along and they added on 

ul these other things”. 


| ~ Agreed. 
We All right, Mr. Dyde. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


 Q. Mr. Taylor, this morning the committee r 
ember of the baking trade— | 
| ” he CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could not have this exhibit 24 read since 
He committee did not have an opportunity of looking at it while Mr. Cleaver 
aS making those corrections? 


7 Mr. Dype: Exhibit 24 is press release C-613 of the Wartime Prices and 
Pade Board. 


eceived evidence from a 


08 

ne Exurpir 24 
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4 WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 

sl Ottawa, Sept. 18—Because of the apparent uncertainty concerning 


the actual effect on bread prices of the recent removal of the government 

_ subsidy paid on flour, Wartime Prices and Trade Board today issued a 
Statement showing the actual amounts by which these products are 
affected when the previous subsidy is transferred into price. 
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The subsidy removal increased the cost of wheat purchased by the 
millers by approximately 81 cents per bushel, or $3.65 for the four and 
one-half bushels required to produce one barrel of flour (196 pounds). 

By increasing the price of mill feeds produced from the same four 
and one-half bushels of wheat by approximately 35 cents, the net 
increased cost to the millers is $3.30. 

The amount by which the millers have raised flour prices is approxi- 
mately $4.05 per barrel and in so doing they have allowed 75 cents per 
barrel for accumulated increased costs of labour, bags and other materials. 

Where bakers are now paying an additional $4.05 per barrel of 
flour which produces about 280 pounds of bread or 186 24-o2. loaves, 
it means that the actual amount by which the cost of each pound of 
bread is increased is slightly under one and one-half cents, or two and 
one-fifth cents for the 24-oz. loaf. | 

If the baker raises his bread price three cents for a 24-oz. loaf 
he makes allowance not only for increased flour costs, but also for 
higher costs of labour and for other materials used in bread making. 

The board also pointed out that the legal weight of the bread loaf 
is governed by provincial regulations and varies widely in the different 
areas across Canada. In the Maritime provinces the standard legal 
weights are 20 and 24 ounces. In Quebec, the weight varies from the 
large two pound loaf to a twelve ounce loaf. In Ontario, the bulk of 

the bread sold is in 24 ounce loaves but 16 ounce and 12 ounce loaves 
are also legal. In Manitoba the standard weight is one pound. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the standard is 20 ounces and in British 
Columbia it is one pound for unwrapped bread and 15 ounces for 
wrapped. 5 
By Mr. Dyde: . 
Q. Mr. Taylor, this morning there was evidence given of a meeting which 
took place in the King Edward Hotel in Toronto, and the date is fairly well 
fixed as being September 16, 1947. At that meeting Mr. C. N. Ruttan is said 
_ to have been present and is said to have given information which he was 
either authorized to give or had received from you with reference to what was 
to happen when the subsidies went off flour. I am going to ask you a general 
question, Mr. Taylor. What were your instructions at that time, if any? 
A. During the two or three days following the decontrol of a wide range 
of products on September 15, I had quite a number of long distance telephone 
conversations, not only with Colonel Ruttan but with a number of our other. 
administrators. I should not like to be precise as to exactly what was said 
in each particular conversation. 
I do recall, that, om the several days, I had several talks with Colonel 
Ruttan by long distance. He told me that he had been asked by a number 
of the bakers as to what their position was. He told me that he had been 
asked to attend meetings with certain bakers. I told him in essence that 
the ceiling was off bread prices and it was up to each baker to determine his 
own price in the light of his own costs andi his own competitive circumstances. 
LT also told him that all the talk in the papers about a 4 or 5 cent increase 
in the price of bread was, in my judgment, excessive. I reminded him we had 
no detailed, up to date, costs of baking bread, but I did not think any increase 
in excess of 3 cents a pound could be regarded_as warranted, and I hoped that, 
out of the competitive situation which was then developing, a possible price 
as low as two for a quarter might emerge. | 
Q. Excuse me, you said three cents a pound?—A. We were talking about 
the Ontario prices and they would be in terms of the 24 ounce loaf; 3 cents Pa 
the 24 ounce loaf, a 14 pound loaf, which is 2 cents a pound. i 


a 
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I think it was at a later date, perhaps two or three days later, that I tele- 
phoned Colonel Ruttan as the result of certain information that -was being 
‘passed around, that I thought it was unwise for him to attend any more meet- 
ings of the bakers. I told him, of course, as administrator he could not refuse 
to see bakers who came to see him. I told him that it would be quite proper to 
Meet with the members of his advisory committee. 

; Perhaps I should explain that in the administration of the Wartime Prices 
‘and Trade Board in connection with all our’ administration, we had formally 
peated advisory committees. There was an advisory committee on bread and 
bakery products of which three or four members at least, came from Toronto 
and vicinity. 

: So, I told him I thought it was unwise for him to attend meetings, par- 
ticularly where there might be some suggestion of prices being discussed. I 
particularly called his attention to the Combines Investigation Act at that time. 
4 
4 By the Chairman: 

| Q. You could not particularize as to the date of that conversation with 
Colonel Ruttan?—-A. I think I talked to him almost daily for three or four 
days. My recollection is there was no change in the price of bread in Toronto 
a three or four days after the decontrol of flour and bread prices. My recollec- 
‘ion is that the price of bread went up in Toronto to 13 cents for a 14 pound 
loaf about Thursday or Friday, which would be about September 18 or 19. I 
think I am right in saying the chain store price did not go up until several days 
later, sometime in the middle of the following week I would think I spoke to 
Colonel Ruttan on the telephone—as I spoke to a great many other adminis- 
trators about decontrol almost every day during the three or four days follow- 
ing the announcement of decontrol. 


ay 
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ct By Mr. Irvine: 

~ Q. May I ask you whether Colonel Ruttan attended this meeting against 
your advice?—A, No, I have no personal knowledge of his attending any par- 
ticular meeting. I am reasonably certain he did attend some meetings because 
[ do recall telephoning him towards the end of the week—that would be about 
eth or 20th—to say I thought it was unwise for him to get into arguments 
wd discussions with the trade as to what their price was. 

__ I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should add that for a period of eight or 
en months preceding decontrol the bakers, either individually or collectively, 
1ad been making frequent and, in latter months, most urgent representations to 
he board for an authorized increase in price, quite apart from any increase in 
lour prices. We had denied all those applications with the exception of some 
nodest adjustment in the very low priced bread. 

_ Back in 1943, we had adopted a formula that anybody whose selling price 
or bread was less than 5 cents per pound could, on application, come up to 5 
ents a pound. Then, in the spring of 1947, I would not be sure of that date but 
f ound about that time, we adopted a principle whereby bakers, on application, 
ould receive approval for a revised price up to 6 cents a pound. But, the chain 


re prices were left.unchanged and what might be called the standard 10 cent 
ice was unchanged. 


_ During the spring and summer of 1947 we had repeated and increasingly 
rgent representations from the bakers for an increase in the price of bread 
ite irrespective of the change in flour prices. 

We declined to approve this increase on the general ground that as far as 
could tell from the evidence before us the over-all position of the bakers 
4S not unsatisfactory from the financial point of view. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Is Colonel Ruttan still with the board? 

) The Wirness: No, sir. 
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Mr. Prnarp: Now, Mr. Taylor, would it be unfair to ask you, in the light 
of the terms of this press release, if the 4 cent increase on bread was justified 
and if it constitutes a just and reasonable price for bread today? 

The Wrrness: I cannot say, Mr. Pinard, because since September there 
have been a number of further changes in the elements of cost. I have not kept 
track of the details in changes on wage costs but I know there have been 
some. , 

Mr. Jounsron: Upwards or downwards? 

The Wirness: The ones I am aware of are upwards. There have been 
increases in the price of shortening. There have been increases in the price of 
bread wraps. There have been other increases of that sort but I am not a 
technical baker and therefore I could not go into any more detail on them. As_ 
I said on an earlier occasion before this committee the increase in unit costs 
are very difficult to determine unless you know something about the volume 


and the general level of efficiency and so on. i 


Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Taylor, are you aware—I take it you have been aware—_ 
that there have been various advances in the cost of bread? For instance, we 
have been told that in the case of the most popular brand handled by Loblaws, 
which is a Canada Bread ‘product, the price advanced since the period pric 
to the removal of subsidies, 24 cents a loaf and in the case of another brand 3 


’ 


cents a loaf, in Brockville, Cornwall, and Ottawa, and 14 cents in Toronto. 
Mr. JoHnston: Four cents. : : 
Mr. Fuemine: Four cents, to fourteen. a 


Mr. JouHnston: Just in flour. 
Mr. Fieminc:. In cost of the loaf to the public. 


* 
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By Mr. Fleming: : 
Q. Have you had knowledge of the advances, has your board?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you followed them in different places?—A. Yes; I am reasonably 
sure we have. I have not personally kept a file on the matter. i 
Q. I take it in view of what you said you are satisfied with the increases, 
say the 24-cent increase and the 3-cent increase, but what would you say about 
the four?—A. In September, 1947, it was our judgment that four cents was an 
unnecessarily high increase. 4 
Q. At that particular time?—A. At that particular time. 
Q. I should say in fairness the increase in one case I mentioned from 
13 cents to 14 cents occurred on January 27, and were you aware of that?— 
A. I saw it in the paper. £ 
Q. Did your board, through its officials, attempt to follow these changes 
in price and investigate them?—A. Not in detail. I happened to be in-Toronto 
that particular day and I saw it in the Toronto evening paper. I telephoned) 
Mr. Cotter from my hotel room in Toronto. | 
The Cuarrman: Who is Mr. Cotter? bY 
The Wrrness: The general manager of Brown’s- Bread in Toronto. I would 
not be familiar with his title but it is Brown’s bread and I just asked him) 
for the facts and he told me they had raised their price one cent that morning. | 


wis 3 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Did the board ask for any investigation at any time into this further 
increase?—A. No. = 
Q. The January increase?—A. No. oi 

Q. The board has never investigated that?—A. Not in any formal way. 

Q. The board knew of it, and that advance was greater than you thought 

-it should be in September but the board conducted no further investigation 
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into this one cent in January?—A. No, we had information that we had not 
audited’ in any exact way and knew of figures that were showing a substantial 
loss. 

~ QQ. From whom had that information come to the board?—A. From 
Colonel Ruttan, who was no longer administrator at that time for the board, 


and from individuals in the baking industry. 


Oe 


Q. When did Colonel Ruttan cease to be an officer of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board?—A. I would think about. November 1. 

Q. Did those representations from Colonel Ruttan and the other individuals 
that you have mentioned have anything to do with the fact that the board 
has not conducted any detailed investigation of this further one-cent rise in 
the brand I have spoken of, the one brand in January?—A. I did not get that 
question. 

Q. Did the representations made to you by Colonel Ruttan and the other 
individuals to.whom you referred, did that account for the fact you did not 
investigate further the increase of one cent in January in this one brand?— 
A. The word “representations” is perhaps too formal a word. Colonel Ruttan 
just told me in conversation that certain companies were losing and substantially 
in the red in their over-all operations and that some increase in bread was 
likely to take place. 

Q. Now what was your reaction to that? Did it have an influence on 
your course of action as to whether the board should or should not conduct 
an investigation?—A. In my ‘judgment an increase of one cent in Toronto 
appeared to us to be not of the kind which was clearly unreasonable and unjust 


and for that reason we did not make any formal inquiry, but the prices of 
- certain other bakers did not go up, and the prices in other communities did 
not go up. 


Q. Would this be a fair way to put it? It was still the law, even after 
the removal of the ceiling price and subsidies that no person should sell or 


- offer for sale bread at a higher price than was reasonable and just? 


Mr. CieAver: May I remind Mr. Fleming that the witness has already 
explained to the committee when there was no ceiling price fixed by board 
order, to succeed in effecting a conviction on reasonable and just is a very’ 
difficult thing to do, I think that was pretty fully explained to us. 


Mr. Fiemine: I am not forgetting that. I am not talking about prosecu- 


tions now at all. It was still the law after the removal of subsidies and price 


controls in September that no person could sell or offer for sale any bread at 


a price that was higher than reasonable and just. Do I take it that is the law? 


The CuarrMAN: And that is still the law. 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes, that is still the law. 

The CuHarrMAN: Still the law. 

Mr. Fremine: After the removal of ceilings and subsidies? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. That is still the law, and the information you have given to the 
committee now, led you to believe that there was not enough of an increase 


_ to put the board on its guard, so to speak, or to Warrant an investigation by 


: 


the board? Is that what I understand your evidence to be?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now I was not quite clear from your evidence as to the sequence of 
events as between the meeting we have had evidence of on September 16 and 
the instructions or, perhaps, one should say the warning, that you gave Colonel 
Ruttan and others about not becoming involved in these meetings. Now we have 
had it fairly well established that this meeting in Toronto at the King Edward 
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Hotel occurred in the late afternoon on Monday, September 16. Can you date 
that instruction or warning to Colonel Ruttan?—A. It would be, according to 
my recollection, certainly several days after that. 

Q. So that he had no instructions or warning on September 16 not to 
attend a meeting of that kind?—A. No. I think it should be added that Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board administrators had meetings with individuals or groups 
in industry, whether it: be building suppliers, bread stuffs, or textiles, perhaps 
not every day but certainly at very frequent intervals. My particular telephone 


call to Colonel Ruttan in the latter part of the week after decontrol was that ' 


I felt, in the light of what I had been hearing generally, and what had been 
appearing in the press, and in the light of certain conversations I had with 
Mr. McGregor who was making inquiries, it was unwise for Colonel Ruttan 
to meet with groups of bakers except when they came to see him to make 
formal representations on some particular subject. 

Q. You were in frequent telephone conversation with Colonel Ruttan about 
this time? Did he report to you about the meeting of September 16?—A. I think 
he did. He reported certainly on certain meetings that he held because I recall 
that he asked me certain definite questions. For example, I gathered from 
what he told me the bakers had expressed a good deal of annoyance over the 
fact that I had intimated that a 3 cent increase was the maximum increase 
that would be tolerated and they wanted to know whether they were controlled 
or not controlled. At that time I told Colonel Ruttan, as far as I can remember 
the conversation, that the ceiling was off the price of bread and the price of 
bread had to be determined by each baker in the light of his own circumstances. 

Q. Now just before I go back to the matter of his report again, may I ask 
you this. When you were talking about the 3 cent advance in price of a loaf 
had you in mind loaves of all kinds, all brands? Was it a general increase 
of 3 cents that you thought was justified?—A. I think the record speaks there, 
Mr. Fleming. 

Q. Well, that was my inference. I do not want to labour the point but 
that. was the inference I drew from your remark. It was a general increase, 
and you told us some increased less than that and others increased more.— 
A. It was on what I call the standard 10-cent loaf, that any increase beyond 
3 cents appeared to us not to be warranted under the then circumstances. 

Q. You are confining your remark to the standard 10-cent loaf but there 
are these other loaves. Are you speaking of what is today the standard 10-cent 
loaf, because 1t was not the 10-cent then?—A. It was the 10-cent loaf then. 
What I am talking about was the standard 10-cent loaf which the majority 
of bakers sold to the majority of customers. 


Mr. Harkness: Throughout the war? 


The Wirness: Throughout the war. May I put it this way, Mr. Fleming. 
The price of bread in Ontario would vary all the way from, I think, as low as 
three loaves for 20 cents which is 6% cents for a 14 pound loaf, and 74 cents, 
that is 2 for 15 cents, which was probably the prevailing price of the cash and 
carry chain stores on their own chain store brands, or 8 cents for a single loaf. 
Individual bakers delivered to the housewife from the wagon 8-cent bread, 
9-cent bread and 10-cent bread; but my recollection is, leaving out the chain 
stores for the moment, that the bulk of the bread sold in the principal centres 
would be what we call 10-cent bread. It was in reference to that loaf—the bread 
which is, so to speak, the standard loaf, the one most commonly sold—that our 
3-cent increase applied to. I know of cases in Ontario where bakers had an 
8-cent loaf for their top price, where they had repeatedly asked for increases. 
Where, rightly or wrongly we had denied them the increases; and, when the 
ceiling came off they went up to 13 cents. 
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Q. Perhaps we could just bring out the answer a little more clearly, Mr. 
Taylor if I might refer to Exhibit 19. That was an exhibit introduced by 


_ Mr. Meech, who was here from Loblaw’s. He told us that in September last they 


had a loaf which sold at a rate of two for 15 cents. They also had another 
loaf which sold at 10 cents. Now, you are speaking of the standard 10-cent 
loaf. Do your remarks apply to both of those loaves?—A. No. I was referring 
to the second of those two loaves, the 10-cent loaf. 

Q. Yes. It was your feeling that the increase of 3 cents in September 
was justified on that. That is the substance of what you have been saying? 
A. Yes. I must also recall that it is inherent in the process of decontrol that 
you are turning back the establishment of price to normal competitive opera- 
tions, and we were particularly interested in any evidence that the competitive 
situation was being modified or interfered with, and as information came to 


- our hands—very frequently it was not evidence in the legal sense of that term—- 


we referred it to the Combines officials. . 
Q. Would you have thought that an advance of 3 cents in that first loaf, 


- that cottage brand loaf, the one that had been selling at a rate of two for 15 


cents was justified?—A. As I said, Mr. Chairman, it is almost impossible to 


pinpoint the border-line between warranted and unwarranted prices. I do not 


_ think I ean state it better than I did earlier in these hearings, when I suggested 


that a margin of 3 cents a pound on butter in my judgment would be clearly 


reasonable whereas in my judgment a 10-cent margin on butter is unreasonable. 


ie oo 


- And I think I qualified that by saying that I was not quite sure that a judge and 


jury would agree with that view. When you try to narrow it down to the 


difference between 4 cents and 9 cents, 5 cents and 8 cents—there is a zone 
of indetermination in there where in my judgment the reasonable and Just 


phrase is extremely difficult to apply. 


Q. I do not want to labour the point. You have probably spent all the 
time on it that is warranted. I take it from your observation that the base 


end increase being justified would apply in general to what we might call the 


standard brands of 24-ounce loaves?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, this matter of— 


The Cuarrman: That loaf we were talking about yesterday, the marked 


loaf, would that be the kind of loaf that you have in mind; the one put out by 


the company represented by Mr. MacDonald? Yesterday we had evidence 


_ about wrapped loaves with a marked price of 14 cents on them. 


Mr. Dype: The GB brand. 
The CuarrMAN: Is that the loaf about which you are speaking? 


_ Mr. Fiemine: I was speaking in general terms of the type of loaf about 
which we have been talking now for several days, the 24-ounce loaf, wrapped 


and unsliced, selling under recognized brand names. 


The CHarrMan: That is right. 


“By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Now, I interrupted your account to the committee of your conversation 


with Mr. Ruttan. Was there anything you could add to it by way of giving 
_ the substance of his report on the meeting? Did he report to you in any 
_ detail as to what happened at the meeting, as to the nature or the effect of the 
conversations there, or with regard to any other features of the meeting at 


all?—A: Mr. Fleming, it is difficult to recall details of conversations which took 
place among literally hundreds of conversations which took place in a week 


or ten days. In the earlier days before the committee I was called upon to talk 


in general terms. I feel that I cannot be too precise at this stage. 


- 
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Q. I think we all appreciate that this happened four months ago and we 
will not expect you to be too precise about it, Professor Taylor—A. That is an 
angle— , 

_ Q. Pardon me, may I just ask this; was it your practice to exchange 
memoranda on telephone conversations, or reports either from officials?—A. Not 
as a rule. 

@. Did you receive any memoranda or reports from Colonel Ruttan on 
this meeting or meetings around this time?—A. I may have. I think probably 
I did. . 

Q. Could you look those up and let us see them?—-A. That brings up a 
very fundamental point which I think better be cleared up. It is a matter 
of memoranda from officers in the department to their superiors. 
~ Q. When you say the department you are speaking now simply of the 
board, are you not?—A. Of the board, yes. 

Q. That is not of the Finance department-—A. Oh, no. I am speaking 
of the board. I merely raised the general question. As I understand the rules 
of the House I could produce that only under very specific instruction from the 
committee, on the ground that it is general’y accepted that memoranda which 
are ex-parte statements supplied by officiais to their superiors are of a quality 
which makes them normally non-producible. 

Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, may I say a word on that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, J suggest the committee should take the 


oo 


responsibility for asking Mr. Taylor to do so. There are a couple of grounds _ 


for stating that. The first of those is this: we are not dealing with a government 
' department, we are dealing with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; and 
while it operates under the direction and responsibility of the Minister of- 
Finance its status may be a little different from normal departmental corres- 
pondence. In the second place, this is a matter which may be of some import- 
_ ance. We have spent a good deal of time now trying to ascertain precisely 
what happened at that meeting. The way the evidence came out yesterday 
raised some doubt, and I think the curiosity of the members of the committee 
was aroused. I think now we ought to go to the best source available for 
evidence as to what actually took place at that time. 

Mr. Pryarp: We have been told that the witness would be here to testify 
himself. 

Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Chairman, no doubt Colonel Ruttan will tell us, in 
fairness, as Mr. Taylor has told us today, that this is one of a number of 
conversation. He might even say that all he can tell us is that this was one 
of the series of meetings. I do not want to make any assumption as to what 
he is going to say. If he made.a memorandum at the time that would be 
the best evidence of what happened. In the third place, Mr. Chairman, we have 
asked these other witnesses if they made any reports to their superior officials. 
If they did we would certainly, I think, have wanted that produced. I would 
_ have asked for it; and I think now on account of the time we have spent on this 
question and the importance that has apparently been attached to it in the 
minds of many members of the committee we should ask for production of these 
memoranda and reports. 


The Cuamman: I have taken the position that it is desirable that the 
chairman make a few rulings as possible. I think a committee of this sort 
functions much better if we all assume that there do not have to be any rulings. 
Consequently what I am going to say now is not a ruling; but I think this 
committee has a duty to get all the facts whatever those facts are, and my view 
would be that any information that will help the committee in forming a 


judgment on any aspect of this problem of prices should be before the committee.: 
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: Mr. Pinarp: On that point, Mr. Chairman, if we are to have the best 
; available information it would be from the witness himself. 


: The Cuatrman: I do not think that anything which hag been said thus far 
_ should be construed as indicating that Mr. Taylor has taken a contrary view, 
_ because he has not; quite the contrary; as a public servant he has not said 
_ that he does not think these things should be produced. He is asking for 
_ guidance from the committee. I think that should be clearly indicated, that 
_ he has not said this material would not be made available. He has merely 
_ asked for the guidance of the committee. I do not think I-should make a 
ruling but I have expressed an opinion as one member of this committee which 
may give a lead to this thing. I suggest, having said that, you carry on and 
we will see what happens following that. 
Mr. Fiemine: Well, Professor Taylor asked for clear direction from the 
committee. I think he would be entitled to it. If he thinks he requires some- 
' thing more than a statement such as you have just made to warrant him 
producing his memoranda and reports to this committee I think he is entitled 
to it. 
The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, on this point— 


The CuHarrMan: Before you make any comment on that, Mr. Fleming has 

aright to his view. I suggest the course we have followed thus far has produced 

_ all the information we have required and I think if we continue to follow that 
_ path we will get all the information we will need. 


Mr. Fiemine: But the witness he would require direction from the 
- committee. 


_ . The Cuarrman: My suggestion was that you pursue your questions, unless 
_ they bear on this particular point. 
Mr. Fiemine: Questions will arise out of the reports. I am still asking 
for the production and submission to the committee of any reports and 
_ memoranda of this meeting or other meetings or any other meetings around 
~ the same time of a similar nature whether held in Toronto or elsewhere which 
relate to advances in prices of bread following the removal of subsidies. 


The Wiryess: It is not quite— 


The CHatrman: Before you go on may I say this? This question is 
important. I have had a chance to see the public comment on the proceedings 
of this committee and the committee can easily lose its effectiveness if the 

impression were allowed to be created that any information is going to be 
_ withheld. Now, that comment has been made in some cases. but I think in 
~ view of what has been said by members of this committee that such a view is 
not warranted. We are going to try to get all the facts we know of to enable 
_ this committee to arrive at a judgment one way or another, and we have taken 
a position very strongly with regard to the disclosure of company profits. We 
recognized that in such disclosure certain competitive trade interests might 
be involved; and, having taken that position I think jve must be consistent 
and take it with regard to all information that might in any way assist us. 
_ Now, I do not think I could express a stronger view. I was hoping you might 
_ accept that, Mr. Fleming, for the time being. ; 
L Mr. Fremrine: I accept, Mr. Chairman; because you have given not a ruling 
_ but a statement which is in accord with my own view as to what ought to be 
_ produced. I was just wondering if Professor Taylor wanted something more 
than that in view of his earlier statement, that is all; because I am going to ask 
him to produce these reports and memoranda. 


| ~ The Witness: It was not our practice to make any memoranda of confi- 
dential conversations. I have a recollection of at least one memorandum from 


» 
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Colonel Ruttan on such discussions with certain bakers. Before I produce that — 
I think I should have instruction. I think I should consult my responsible 
minister. I am aware, of course, of the normal parliamentary rule on the 
production of papers, and I think in my judgment that would be clearly not 
producible in the House. 

Mr. Fieminc: This is not the first time this point has arisen with regard 
to a witness who is in the public service. We had a similar point with 
Mr. McGregor when he was here as to whether he could, before answering certain — 
questions or disclosing certain information to the committee, have an opportunity — 
of consulting his minister. 

The Cuarirman: I think the committee will accept me as being fair in these 
matters. Do you think that that kind of argument really does not lead us 
anywhere unless a definite stand is taken? Do you not think so? It gives the 
impression—and I think unfairly so—that a particular witness in the govern- 
ment service is refusing to give information. I do not think we want to put any 
particular individual in that position because I have said as far as I am concerned 
I cannot see how any information can be withheld from this committee. I do 
suggest to you that for the time being the matter ought to. be allowed to rest. j 

Mr. Jounsron: I am not very good on these legal arguments. If Mr. Fleming 
will permit me, I am not very good at understanding the legal argument that is’ 
going on between you and Mr. Fleming, but I take it from what I have heard 
that both Mr. Fleming and the chairman are in perfect accord. if 

Mr. Fiemine: Not. quite. 

Mr. Jounston: But the witness himself is objecting to both your ~ 
suggestions. As a member of this committee I think once the view has been © 
expressed by the chairman that all necessary evidence should be produced before © 
this committee then I do not think that the witness should hesitate in saying © 
that those wishes will be abided by. As far as I am concerned if he would make 
that statement I would be perfectly satisfied with the argument so far as it © 
has gone. 

Mr. Irvine: It appears the witness takes the position that there is a definite _ 
rule of parliament against this thing, and he wants to have that settled with his ~ 
minister. I think that is quite a reasonable attitude. I think we should give — 
him a chance to see his minister about it. ; 

Mr. Furmine: This discussion has developed into something broader than _ 
I thought it was at the beginning. I thought you and I, Mr. Chairman, were 
in agreement in effect that these reports and memoranda should be submitted — 
to the committee by the witness, but as I understand it what you are suggesting 

| 


is that I should not press that matter now. ry 
The Cuarrman: My suggestion was that if you would just let the matter W 
rest you would see that in the flux of time we would get that information, rather | 
than raising issues that put the witness, particularly a witness of the calibre | 
of Mr. Taylor, in view of his status, in a difficult position. I am sure the matter v 
will be ironed out. There has not been anything this committee has gone after M 
it has not been able to get. | 
Mr. Fiemine: I do not want to prolong discussion on it, but may I say | 
that so far as any witness from the public service taking the position that he 
should be entitled to consult his minister before giving to the committee _ 
information that the committee thinks it ought properly to receive, I dispute ia 
that position entirely. Surely the committee as a committee of parliament is’) 
master of its own procedure here. I do not think that the responsibility of an — 
individual in the public service to his minister can be permitted to over-ride 
the right and duty of a parliamentary committee to obtain all information within — 
the proper scope of its inquiry. 
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The Cuarrman: I suggest to you, Mr. Fleming, that situation has not 
arisen. I think, for instance, Mr. Irvine would be one of the first who would 
want any information that would assist us. All members of the committee 
would want all information that was going to assist us. Mr. Irvine has indicated 
that while he, by implication, at any rate, would subscribe to that view he does 

_ recognize for the moment the position in which a government servant is. He does 
not say for a moment that the information should not be given. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we have had far too much talk about this item. As 
a meeting of a committee of the House of Commons ordinarily this committee 
is governed by the rules of procedure that prevail in the House, but under the 


_ terms of reference given to the committee we are told to investigate the cause of 


recent increases in prices. If there is any material in any of the departments of 
government that pertains to that subject we should have it. I have no objection 
to Mr. Taylor consulting his minister on the matter, but I think the minister 
would be very unwise if he said he could not supply that material, I think the 
best thing to do would be to produce it. This question is not at all on all fours 
with the one that was raised in the case of Mr. McGregor. That was an altogether 
- different question, but here is a case where we believe that there is material 


_ that relates to the recent increase in the price of bread and I see no reason why 
_ we should not have it. 


The Cuatrman: In the case of Mr. McGregor, as Mr. MacInnis points out, 
_ there was a reason. We did not want it to interfere with a common objective. 
_ They had certain investigations under way to which we fully subscribed and 


_ which would meet the ends of this committee. I think that is the distinguishing 


_ characteristic. 
Mr. Fiemine: May I ask Mr. Taylor a question? 


By Mr. Fleming: ie 
Q. Mr. Taylor, have you these reports and memoranda here with you today? 


AT only got notice of this meeting and the request for my presence very 


_ shortly before the meeting was called. I have only had a chance to look through 


_ one of the files. I do know of the existence of one memorandum from Colonel 


_ Ruttan referring to a meeting. I should like to make it clear that I am not 


expressing any personal reluctance to produce the document. I am in a sense 


speaking out of the abundance of my own ignorance of the proper thing to do. 


I merely want to say that I must be assured of the propriety of a government 
servant producing documents which I feel certain are non-producible in the 

_ House. If I can be assured of that I will have no hesitation whatever in having 

the file searched and producing any and all memoranda therein on the topic 

under discussion. 

| Mr. Irvine: Would you be satisfied with an order of this committee to do 

that and let us take it up with the minister? ; 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Are you not satisfied with what the chairman has said on that? The 
chairman has been very explicit on the right and duty of the committee to have 
all information.—A. I should like to be directed by the committee to produce 
_these reports. 
| Mr. MacInnis: I move the witness produce the reports. 

Mr. Harxness: I second that. 
The Cuarrman: We have a motion. 
__ Mr. Frenne: It is understood that covers all reports and memoranda from 
‘Officials relating to meetings around that time that have to do with the price 
of bread. 
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Mr. MacInnis: I do not think we can move for papers in general. I think ~ 
there is a motion for other papers at this present time If there is a motion for ~ 
other papers to be had then we can move that at the proper time. I think it ~ 
would be an exceedingly bad precedent to concede that government officials could — 
keep back material from this committee when we insist on a witness from the 
public producing all material. 

Mr. Fuemtina: I wish we could get the point settled for all time, too, because 
we do not want to ‘be having to go back to it. We had it up once and there was © 
‘some discussion on it. If there is some question of delicacy on the part of mem- 
bers of the public service in these matters would it not be well for us to get the 
question settled now so that we do not have to come back to it in the future 
because we will be having other witnesses from the public service before the 
committee, 

Mr. MacInnis: That will set a principle if the committee agrees to it, and 
all that will need to be done afterwards is to ask for it. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. MaciInnis’ motion is confined to the particular mem- 
oranda in question : 
Mr. Fuemine: That is what troubles me. I do not think the motion is wide — 
enough. What I have asked for— 
The CuairMANn: That is the motion. 
Mr. Fuemine: All right, but I may choose to move an amendment. The 
motion as it stands is confined to memoranda on this particular meeting I will © 
move an amendment that we ask for the production of all reports and memoranda ~ 
in the files of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board relating to any conversations © 
or conferences having to do with the price of bread around the time of the ~ 
removal of the subsidies or since. . i 
Mr. MacInnis: If you limit it in that way I will agree and let that stand 
in place of my motion. : 
Mr, ‘Cipaver: May I make a suggestion?—We have not had any divisions ~ 
in this committee and I do not think we want any. I would suggest that this ~ 
whole problem be referred to the steering committee and if necessary consult - 
the Department of Justice. I know that no member of the committee wants to- 
do anything that is not the right thing to do. I am not in a position that I can” 
vote intelligently one way or the other on this motion. I would ask the mover 7 
not to press the motion until the steering committee can consider the problem | 
fully and take whatever advice the steering committee thinks should be taken. 
All parties are represented on the steering committee, and I am content that 
whatever the steering committee reports should stand . 4 
Mr. Harkness: I second Mr. Fleming’s motion or amendment. = 


Mr. Winters: Our terms of reference already call for persons, papers and— 
things. I do not think it is qualified at all, but there has been doubt in my J 
’ mind from the start as to where we should stop in this matter of producing 
papers. Mr. Fleming has always taken the attitude—and I think rightly so—_ 
that we as any minister are responsible to parliament. Therefore it would — 
seem logical to me that we should be guided by the same rules that parliament 
is guided by. I find myself very much in the position of Mr. Cleaver on a vote | 
of this nature, and I would stand by him in his suggestion that this be referred | 
to the steering committee. / 

Mr. Jounston: As far as my views are concerned on this matter it seems 
to me to be obviously clear that these papers do relate to an investigation with 
which we are proceeding. This committee took a very strong stand in regard | 
to some of the-other witnesses. Personally I cannot bring myself to think 
that it should not be produced. Certainly the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board would not be in nearly as difficult a position as some of the private 
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businesses revealing some of the things they have been asked to reveal. I 
cannot see this is a subject of such huge importance that we should be going 
to such a length as this. I would certainly be in favour of supporting the 
-motjon as it stands. I do not think the steering committee should deal with 
this matter. The whole committee should deal with it. I do not want the 
responsibility to rest with the steering committee. 


‘ Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Johnston has expressed my views on the matter. I 
think the motion should be proceeded with. 


Mr. Cuiraver: If I might remind you, right now this’ committee has not 
reached a decision with respect to certain information which the very next 
witness has been asked to produce and has requested he should not be called 
upon to produce. The committee has decided that we will receive what evidence 
he is willing to give and then consider the problem as to whether that is 
‘sufficient and whether we should ask for more. My experience has been— 
and I have been here a year or two—that these established practices do not 
come into force except for good cause. I do not think we should rush into it 
and make a decision that is contrary to established parliamentary practice 
without fully considering it. 
Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, when I suggested that the witness be permitted 
to consult with his minister, I did so because I thought we were placing a 
esponsibility on the witness which we were not prepared to assume. However, 
since the committee seems to be willing to take that responsibility, I see no 
good reason to pass it on to the steering committee, because the steeering 
committee will have to come back to this committee for endorsation of the 
steering committee’s decision. It would only protract the arrival at the goal 
sought. 
~ [note also the amendement which has been moved to the motion. The 
‘mover of the original motion has indicated he is perfectly willing to accept the 
amendment as his motion, because it has been limited to a certain degree. 
I see no reason why we should not proceed, unless it be said by someone that 
‘in doing so we are exceeding our authority as a committee of parliament. 


; Mr. Maynuew: I understood the witness to say that, in his opinion, the 
producing of this evidence would be clearly protected so far as parliament is 
concerned. He would not be asked to do it in the House. If that is the position, 
then I do not think he should be asked to produce the document here. I think 
we should be governed by the same rules as would govern us in the House. 
‘Particularly would this be so if this is going to create a precedent. 

I can readily understand there are places where we might be doing more 
harm than good to our cause by having papers produced. We are both trying 
‘to do the same thing, to keep prices in line, and we might be defeating the 
very purpose we are trying to accomplish. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Jounston: I will not. make any further remarks at the moment. 


«Mr. Prnarp: On this point, I have often thought that the custom was not to 
produce interdpartmental communications unless it could be justified by the 
necessity of the occasion. At page 197 of Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and 
Forms, it is stated:— 

The committee can obtain directly from the officers of a department 
such papers as the House itself may order, but in case the papers can be 
brought down only by address, it is necessary to make a motion on the 
subject in the House through the chairman. 
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Referring to page 146 of the same volume, I find that the Grodueior of 
certain papers has been refused in the Canadian House of Commons:— 
Certain papers have been refused in the Canadian Commons on the — 

eround that the Governor General, acting as an active officer of the ; 
Imperial government, reserves to himself the right of withholding from ~ 
parliament any documents the publication of which might, in his judgment, — 

be prejudicial to the public service.’ } 
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I do not say that this is such a case. If we are to order a public servant to 
file interdepartmental communications, without keeping in mind that we have — 
to follow here the same rules as are applied in the House of Commons in this — 
particular matter, I would feel we were setting a dangerous precedent. : 

When, Mr. Fleming opened his remarks, I thought he desired to be enlightened — 
as to what took place at that meeting to which reference has been made so often. f 
I would submit that the gentleman who is to be a witness is in a better position — 
to tell us what happened at that particular meeting than anyone else. I feel that 4 
although we are here to secure all the facts, we should also take into consideration 7 
the fact that we should secure the best available proof of what took place at that — 
meeting. The best method or securing that information, in my opinion, would — 
be to get, Colonel Ruttan’s version when he comes here to testify. 3 

In so far as the production of these documents is concerned I feel it is a © 
dangerous precedent to set, not in so far as this particular case is concerned, but — 
we might reach a stage in our proceedings where we will be forcing a public © 
servant to file interdepartmental communications which: would be prejudicial to 
the public service. For these reasons I say we should give very serious con- — 
sideration to the suggestion made by Mr. Cleaver, that the matter be referred to 
the steering committee before a decision is rendered. i 

Mr. Irvine: If there is one thing which would be more prejudicial than 
another, it would be to have the opinion get abroad that this committee is — 
prevented from obtaining certain information. I believe it would be a very, 
very bad thing if that was the opinion which went out. For that reason I 
think we ought to pass this motion unanimously. - 

Mr. MacInnis: Just one more word. I should like the committee to give 
consideration to the position in which they are putting themselves. This is a_ 
committee appointed to investigate prices. We have as a witness, at the moment, a 
the head of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. A question arises as to whether — 
we can have papers from that branch or department of the service which was — 
concerned particularly with prices. Where in the world are we to look for | 
material in regard to prices if we cannot look for it in records of the Wartime | 
Prices and Trade Board? Let us not be ridiculous in this, matter. ‘ 

I was careful not to agree to any motion Mr. Fleming might care to: make > 
which might require us to go anywhere and everywhere to get papers. However, _ 
he has limited his amendment to what. I consider is reasonable in connection with» 
this particular question. I am quite willing to make that my motion. I think we — 
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ought to pass the motion. "4 
a 

_. Mr. Harkngss: I think so, too. We should have the question and» get on _ 
with the work of the committee rather than wrangle over procedure. a | 
The Cuamman: Would you frame your motion, Mr. Fleming? | 


Mr. Fueminc: As I stated before it is this. That we require the production — 
by the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of all reports and | 
memoranda on his file concerning meeting of officials of the board with persons | 
interested in bread; meetings having to do with the price of bread; meetings — 
held at or around or since the time of the removal of the subsidy on flour in 
September last. j mB 
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Mr, Merritt: Up to the present, 
Mr. Fiemine: Yes, up to the present. 


Mr. Winters: Just as a matter of information, I should like to ask you this 
question, Mr. Chairman. I think all this information should be tabled; that is 
my own, personal view of it. However, in what position are we going to be 
placed if we ask a witness to table information here and if, by so doing, we are 
going contrary to the rules laid down in parliament. In the final analysis, we 
are responsible to parliament. Just as a matter of information, without trying to 
give any expression of opinion one way or another on the matter, I should like 
to know what position that puts us in as a committee. 

___ Mr. Craver: I made a suggestion go that the whole matter could be clarified 
and this committee would not have to waste time. I had hoped that suggestion 
would be concurred in by the mover of the resolution. It would only involve a 
delay of forty-five minutes because we adjourn at six o’clock. If the mover 
is not content, I will have no alternative but to ask for a ruling as to whether the 
motion is in order or not. 

I do not need to remind you that quite often the speaker of the House 
reserves his decision as to whether something is in order, so that he may consult 
with the Clerk of the House or with other legal authorities, 


_ Mr. Irvine: That book is too obvious. 
Mr. Merrirr: I ask you to put the question. 


_ Mr. MacInnis: I want to draw attention to a point made by Mr. Winters. 
The rules of the House and the rules of this committee have no legal implications. 
[f we expand the rules of the House, then it is up to the House to either ‘accept 
them or to dissolve this committee. 


Mr. Ciraver: The motion would be out of order, and I -do not intend to 
vote on a motion knowing it is out of order. 


‘The CHArrMan: Gentlemen, this is not, in the light of the question Mr. 
Jleaver has raised, an easy matter. My judgment—I am not making any ruling 
is that the character of this committee is such that we must have all informa- 
jon. I believe every member of the committee agrees with that. Now, I had 
hoped that we could avoid this particular impasse. I think we could have. 
- still think we could, without in any way precluding ourselves from getting 
vhatever information we desire, and— 

Mr. Winters: We will face the question again, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuamrman: —Without raising the matter in the way in which it has 
een raised. However, the matter has been raised and I have no alternative, 
t seems to me, but to put the motion. 


Mr. Cieaver: You rule the motion in order, I take it? 


The Cuamman: I have no alternative but to put the motion. 

If you will look at the terms of reference, you will find it is set out;— 

| That the committee shall have power to appoint from among its 
le members such sub committees as may be deemed advisable or necessary 
to deal with specific phases of the enquiry, and power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to examine witnesses under oath and to print such 


papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
committee. 


—- 
~ 


Z _ Now, those are the terms of reference given to us by the House. 
Mr. Irvive: Question. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am going to put the question. Those in favour of the 
motion? Those opposed? 
There is one abstention. 
Carried. : 
Mr. Cueaver: I am not voting, the chair having declined to rule on the 
validity of the motion. 
The CuarrMan: Let us proceed. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Mr. Taylor, how long do you think it would take you to dig out those 
reports? I undertsand you cannot be here tomorrow, is that right—A. No, I 
cannot. I could not be here at four o’clock, but I am here. ae 
Q. Are your papers in such shape now it would be possible for you to dig 
those reports out?—A. No. Frankly, I have brought the one which I could find. 
~ Q. Could we have it?—A. There might be others. I do not know of any 
‘others, but I would have to have the files searched. That could be done 
tomorrow morning. ; 
Q. Could we have the one, then, in the meantime which you brought with 
you?—A. This, Mr. Chairman, is the original of a letter from Colonel Ruttan 
to myself to which he has attached a statement which he says he gave to a 
meeting of certain representatives of the bakers on September 16. 
Q. What is the date of his letter to you?—A. The 17, i 
Q. I suggest we file those as exhibits and have them read now.—A. I have 
attached to it a memo which I sent back to Colonel Ruttan dated the 18. 


Mr. Dypn: That will be Exhibit No. 25. 


Exursir No. 25: Letter of September 17, 1947, from Colonel Ruttan to 
Mr. Taylor. / | 
Mr. Dypp: Exhibit No. 25 consists of 4 separate sheets of paper which have 
been clipped together. ~ 
The Wrrness: The first is a letter marked “Confidential”, from Colonel 
Ruttan to myself dated September 17, 1947:— — 
ee 719 Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto, Ontario, - 
‘September 17, 1947. 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr. K. W. Taylor, 
Chairman, 
W.P.T.B., 
490 Sussex Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dear Mr. Taylor: i 
Enclosed is the statement I read to the representatives of the follow- 
ing bakery companies yesterday :— a 
Brown’s Bread Limited | 
Canada Bread Limited | 
Christies Bread and Cake Company =| 
General Bakeries Limited &| 
Westons Bread and Cake Company ( 
Wonder Bakeries Limited % 
It seems to me that as is usually the case the industry will make 
the best of the situation and accept the 3 cent advance. In fact with 
the milling companies having declared their position, there is no apparent 
alternative. | 
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As intimated to the bakers this may turn out to be the soundest 
policy the industry could adopt even if for the moment it appears to be 
an undue hardship. 

: Yours very truly, 
C. M. Ruttan, 
Administrator, 
Bread and Bakery Products. 


The statement attached to the letter which Colonel Ruttan says is the 


‘statement which he read to this meeting of bakers on September 16 is as follows: 


Toronto, September 16, 1947 
Meeting of Ontario Bakers 


At yesterday’s meeting, I told you Mr. Short had informed me that 
Mr. Taylor had advised him that if the price of the loaf was advanced 
by 4 cents there would be serious trouble for the industry, whereas a 
3 cent price would be acceptable; and Mr. Short had agreed that his price 
would advance only 3 cents. 

At your request I telephoned Mr. Taylor this morning and explained 
that :— ; ) 

1. You wished to know whether you were still under control. 

2. If he questioned the need for the 4 cent increase whether he would 
permit you to see him and prove your case. 

3. If controls and subsidies were re-imposed that a 1 cent increase to 
11 cents would be regarded by yourselves as sufficient in view of the 
fact that your sales were not. likely to be curtailed at 11 cents nearly 
as much as théy would be at 13 cents or 14 cents. 

Mr. Taylor replied to the effect:— 

1. ‘You are completely decontrolled. 

2. To be in a position to certify to the governement that a 4 cent 
increase was necessary, it would mean that he must first make a. 
very thorough investigation which would require approximately six 
weeks. I am sure you will readily understand that a complete audit 
of any one concern with all its branches would require that much 
time at least. 

3. Controls and subsidies are off wheat up to 1-585 Fort William, 
Port Arthur and it is definitely not the intention to reimpose 
subsidies. 

Mr. Taylor emphasized the fact that the board no longer had: control 


_ of bakery prices and that I personally have no authority in that respect. 


It was probably for this reason he adopted the somewhat unusual course 
of stating to Mr. Short that he was sure that if bread advanced 4 cents 
per loaf in Ontario he would as Chairman of the Board be required to 
institute an investigation of the industry whereas at 3 cents advance 
there could be no such problem. 

Consequently Mr. Short agreed that his company (as did other flour 
mills) would not exceed 3 cents for the time being. Later if warranted 
another cent might be added. 

Because of the apparent feeling that some of you have been railroaded, 
into a position of meeting 3 cents when you consider 4 cents necessary, 
I would like to make it clear that in view of the very pleasant relation- 
ship that has existed and the co-operation I have had in the past from 
Mr. Short as Flour Administrator on behalf of the baking industry it 
is my opinion that when Mr. Short decided that it was advisable not 
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to exceed an advance of 3 cents that he was thinking not only of his 
own bread company, but of the future welfare of the industry as a whole 

That, gentlemen, is the position, and I must in no way attempt to 
influence your decision—in fact I was reminded that even consultation 
on prices is a contravention of the Regulations. This in view of all the 
circumstances hardly seems sufficiently realistic to deal in a practical 
manner with the transition from control to decontrol and I am baling 
it on myself to make this explanation to you. 


On September 18th I wrote to Colonel Ruttan as follows:— 
September 18, 1947. 


K. W. Taytor, 
Chairman. 
Cou. C. M. Rurran, 
Administrator, Bread and Bakery Products, 
719 Metropolitan Building, — 
Toronto, Ont. 


I thank you for sending me the statement which you made on 
September 16 to a group of Toronto bakers. I think I should point out 
that in one respect it perhaps conveys an erroneous impression. I did 
not call Mr. Short of the Lake of the Woods Milling Company—he call 
me and he called up purely to discuss certain aspects of the flour subsid 
Toward the end of the conversation he told me that he understood thal 
bakers in Toronto were actively considering a 4-cent increase and he 
went on to say that he felt this was a mistaken policy and that, so far ag 
his companies were concerned, he proposed to take the line that a 3- cent 
advance was sufficient. This was entirely a voluntary and unrequested 
statement by Mr. Short. In the brief further discussion which followed 
I merely expressed my agreement that I felt he was taking the wiser 
course and I did add that if, as a matter of fact prices advanced more than 
three cents on the 24-ounce loaf, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
would have to examine its position and its duty in relation to the clear 
instructions we have from the Prime Minister and the Cabinet to wateh 
decontrolled prices very carefully. 

I do not suggest for a moment that you should take any further 
action in this matter but I thought for our files and the record that Po 
should be straightened out.” 
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By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. Now there is reference in the report or Coll 


| 


Ruttan’s statement of that meeting, that you considered a 4-cent increase would. 
be unjustified and if a 4-cent increase were proposed the board would consider, 
it its duty to institute an investigation of the industry. Now we do know an 
extra cent, the 4th cent, was added to the price of bread in January on some 
lines and in some places. You told us that you did not feel on the information 
you had you were justified in conducting an investigation. Now did you approve 
of the statement made by Mr. Ruttan at that meeting about instituting an inves- 
tigation into the industry under those circumstances?—A. I did not approve of 
Colonel Ruttan’s statement in the sense that I had not seen it when he made 
it, but when I did receive it I made a comment where he was in error in ie 
statement peedins Mr. Short. a 
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instituting an investigation into the industry?—A. No, as I recall the statement 
Colonel Ruttan made, the statement is that having telephoned me he could tell 
the bakers an increase of greater than 3 cents would almost certainly result in 
an investigation. 

q Q. Well the increase of 3 cents in some lines came about and we find in Janu- 
ary an additional cent was added and no investigation has come about?—A. No; 
4 our months later. 
( 

: 

a 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Taylor, Iam quite interested in your information in the memoranda 
_ you read, particularly in view of this paragraph i in your press release of Septem- 
‘ | ber 18. The paragraph I am interested in is this, “If the baker raises his bread 
price 3 cents for a 24-ounce loaf he makes allowance not only for increased 
flour costs, but also for higher cost of labour and for other materials used in 
. bread making.” Now in view of that paragraph, and of this exchange of 
memoranda, would it be fair to say that you, or your board, indirectly set or 
; tried to set the price of the 24-ounce loaf at 13 cents—A. No. We merely intim- 
ated to those who inquired that any increase higher than 3 cents would in our 
; judgment be unwarranted under the circumstances, 
i Q. Or was that not an effort on your part to limit the increase to 3 cents 
a loaf?—A. Very definitely. 
. Mr. MacInnis: Very commendable. 
4 Mr. Harkness: I am not saying it was not commendable, I am just getting 
_ the information. 


: By Mr. Harkness: 
. Q. Well, having set this limit on that loaf, did you make any other efforts 
to limit the price of cheaper bread?—A. No. 
~ Q. In other words your effort to limit the price of bread was entirely 
confined to the standard 10-cent loaf as it was under price control?—A. Yes, 
I would say that had there been a disposition, or had there been evidence, in 
the so-called chain stores to raise their prices by more than 3 cents I think we 
hf would have taken cognizance of the fact. 
Q. You are referring now to the price of their cheaper loaves?—A. Yes. 

1 want to make this point clear. A great many bakers in various parts of 
~ Oanada had prices that were by no means uniform. I referred a moment ago 
to a baker, whose name I cannot at the moment recollect, who had an 8-cent 
price for a 14 pound loaf. He was in one of the small Ontario towns. I know 
that on a Ranier of occasions, he applied for an adjustment of his ceiling. 
i We were not satisfied on the basis of his general financial operations that he 
“needed the increase in price. I have been informed that after the ceiling came 
- off and the price went to 18 cents in most Ontario towns he raised his price to 
18 cents. I was not disposed to quarrel with his price, even though it was a 
5-cent increase, on the grounds that he was selling bread in competition with 
other bakers who came into his town with 13-cent bread. As long as there was 
a price ceiling he was held to an 8-cent price. 


-. Mr. Merrirr: Is that an example of what is called a squeeze on margin? 


___ The Wrrness: Yes, except that we had not rolled back that man’s price. 
_ He had established the 8-cent price himself under normal competitive conditions 
‘in 1941 and we held everybody to their maximum price. I should correct myself 
“psn had that man applied we would have given him a 9-cent price in the 
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spring of 1947 because we had a general policy of allowing bakers, other than 
chain stores, to raise their price to 6 cents a pound. 
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By Mr. Harkness: 
i Q. Well, on September 18, or shortly thereafter aenGne to the evidence — 
we have had so far, the price of this standard loaf did go up to 13 cents. Would © 
you say the fact it went up to 13 cents was the result primarily of the bakers © 
deferring to your wishes in the matter?—-A. They have so alleged. 

Q. Well, I do not think they have actually alleged it to us——A. They have 
alleged it in ’ other quarters. 

. Well, in other words, you think that more or less universal price of 
13 cents which they adopted was due really to your press release and other 
information which you gave them?—A. Not entirely, because I was voluntarily 
informed by. one of the leading bakers he was going to 13 cents and no more. 
That was his policy and his decision. With that in mind I doubt if other 
bakers could have gone up any higher than 13 cents. But the statement issued — 
on September 18 was deliberately issued with a view to calming down some of ~ 
the excitement or what in some places amounted almost to hysteria. 

Q. We hhave had a lot of questions here which have been along the line 
of trying to establish why all the bakers went to 13 cents at this particular time — 
and at a later date why certain bakers went to 14 cents. What I was trying © 
to get at was whether the adoption of that more or less universal price was the 
result. really of the information which you have just given to us and which 
you indicated you passed on to the bakers at that time?—A. I think that if — 
“one of the leading bakers announced a firm price of 13 cents and held to it 
other bakers are very unlikely to be able to go beyond that price. On the other 
hand, a lot of less expensive bread continued to be sold, my recollection is, at — 
the two-for-15 price or the 8-cent-straight price; it carried on for a week or 
ten days and the price went to 13 cents on behalf of most of the standard 
bakers. 

Q. Were it not for this particular information from you there might be 
considerable suspicion in our minds that this universal price was the result 
of a combination among the bakers. That is why I think it is important to © 
establish the fact whether in your opinion the bakers were really acting on 
what amounted to your suggestion—A. I think that our press statement and my 
warning probably had some bearing on some of their decisions. But I do want — 
to emphasize that before I made any statement to the bakers one of the 
largest bakers telephoned me and volunteered the information ae he was going 
to 13 cents but no higher. 

_ Q. This larger baker you are referring to is ; Mr. Short of ie Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company is it not? By the way, is the Lake of the Woods — 
Milling Company also in the baking business?—A. The Lake of the Woods — 
Milling Company, I am informed, controls or has interests in the baking trade; one _ 
~ of its subsidiaries is the Inter-City Baking Company which has a number of ® 
- further subsidiaries in the sense of individual bakeries in other communities, 

Q. Is that all?—A. Brown’s Bread, if I am not mistaken, is operating in : 
Toronto. My recollection is that I telephoned Mr. Short that morning regarding — 
prices of flour and mill feeds and at the end of this conversation with one of 
my colleagues on the board he voluntered the information, personally in his~ 
capacity as a private businessman, that that was the position he had taken in 
his own business. I replied that I thought it was a wise and proper decision. | 
I later telephoned Colonel Ruttan and I told him I thought 3 cents was ample | 
in all the circumstances which then prevailed; and I was reasonably certain i] 
on the basis of the information which Mr. Short had given me that whatever — 
happened his company was going up only 3 cents. | 

Q. I think that clears up the point. There is one other small point which 
has some bearing on that, it is the matter of mill feeds which you mentioned. — 
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They have gone up in price, they went up at the same time the subsidy came 
_ off and it thereby brought down the price of the flour to the miller. Was the 
_ subsidy taken‘off of mill feed at that time?—A. Yes. 

Q. So if the millers could put mill feed up as much as they wanted to it 
_ would bring down the price of flour?—A. We expressed views suggesting as 
little increase as possible on mill feeds. 

Q. What was your suggestion in regard to mill feeds? 

Mr. MacInnis: Have you got any more letters? 


By Mr. Harkness: 


: Q. I am just asking you, what did you suggest in regard to mill feeds?— 
_A. I had some talks with Mr. Short and our own administration on the flour 
and mill feed prices some time before decontrol. We knew that decontrol was 
_ coming along shortly and I told him that in my judgment an increase of more 
_ than $10.00 a ton on mill feed would be undesirable. It was not so much a 
matter of the position of the milling companies; it related to the whole live 
stock feeding program. We had barley on a ceiling, and oats were under 
ceiling at that time. After general consultation with other government officials 
I told him some time before decontrol that when the time came I rather hoped 
_ the price increase in mill feed would be held down to an increase of not more 
than $10.00 a ton. 
q Q. In fact were the prices of mill feeds held down to the increase of $10.00 
_a ton?—A. They were for some time. That price carried along for some time. 
More recently the price has fluctuated considerably, ° 


By Mr. Winters: 


y Q. I understood Mr. Taylor to say that before the action of the board 
with regard to prices around September 18, they had seen the figures and that 
the bakers were not in a bad position. Would you care. to comment on that? 
A. I should elaborate. on that. Their financial statements: are available only 
at irregular intervals. The companies of course have varying fiscal years. 
-I would say that in September of 1947 we would have had the financial state- 
ments for those that were available for the year which corresponded in most 
closely to the calendar year 1946—in some cases their fiscal years ends March 31 
while in others they use the calendar year. Our judgment, on the basis of 
everything we. had before us and what we knew of costs at that time, was that 
‘when the bakers made representations to us in May or June or J uly, asking for 
€@ price increase, we were not prepared to approve their requests on the ground 
‘of the information available—because their financial position was in our 
judgment satisfactory. ' 
“4 Does the standard profit enter into the measure of whether or not their 
financial position is satisfactory?—A. Yes. I do not want to diverge to another 
Point too far, Mr. Chairman; but our general test of the adequacy of the 
financial position of a company was normally but not exclusively related to 
‘Standard profits. There have been cases when we took the view that even when 
they got below standard profit we still could not accept the view that they 
Were in a difficult financial position. But generally speaking standard profit— 
that is the average profits for the years 1936 to 1939—were accepted as being 
at least prima facie indication of a tolerable financial position. 

Q. At the time of the increase do you know if any of these companies were 
hot making their standard profits?—A. Oh, there would be some. Out of my 
own recollection now I cannot name any of the larger companies that were 
not. I think they were all at or beyond their standard profit level. It is, of 
course, difficult to analyse some of these financial statements, because some of 
these bakeries have other lines of business and it was not always possible to 
Segregate specifically the bakery figures. 
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Q. Do you know of any which were operating at a loss?—A. I think there 
were some in our records, what I would regard as fairly small companies, who | 
submitted financial statements to us, but who do not normally publish their — 
statements. q 

Q. Do you recall whether that would apply to General Bakeries? 

Mr. Cupaver: I can give you a line on General Bakeries. Their financial — 
statement was tabled at the close of the morning session. It shows a net 
income after taxes of just over 10 per cent for the year ending with that — 
financial statement. 

The CuHamrMAN: What is that? 

Mr. Creaver: It is marked as an exhibit. . 

Ge Cuamman: Yes, the last one filed this morning. Did you say 10 per — 
cent! 4 

Mr. Curaver: Yes, a little better than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Harkness: Was that 10 per cent on invested capital? 

Mr. Cumaver: Yes, on their employed capital, including reserve. 


By Mr. Winters: 

_ Q. And when you say the bakers were not in a bad position were you ~ 
speaking of individual concerns or were you speaking collectively of the 
business?—-A. No. Let me qualify that. There are some 4,000 bakeries in — 
Canada and it would be very surprising if some of them did not show a loss. 
‘Some of them probably were making a loss in the most prosperous times. 
-‘Q. But they were all in a fairly good position?—A. In our judgment there ~ 
was no adequate case made out prior to August of 1947. I can’t recall exactly, — 
but I think the last time I saw a group of bakers at their request was in the 
-middle of July, 1947. At that time I told them that I was not ‘satisfied to 
authorize any price increase based on the figures we had before us. They © 
were stating—and I do not question their good faith in the matter—that — 
since the end of their previous fiscal periods conditions had materially worsened. i 
They produced statements which I presume were made out in good faith 
showing losses in certain weekly periods. Our experience has always been 
that interim financia) statements are liable to substantial modification when — 
the final audited statements for the year are completed. I think that is an - 
inescapable aspect of modern accounting. So that in July of 1947, when two — 
bakers came together to see me to put forward figures showing that they were 
now beginning to run into the red, I told them that I could not accept those 
figures at that time but in due course if things looked more serious, we could — 
if they desired put an auditor in and examine their books very carefully. 


Then, of course, six or eight weeks later decontrol came into effect. se, 

Q. ‘At that time do you know of any of these companies making profits 
in excess of standard profits?—A. Their statements are mostly a matter of 
public record, and I am sure that quite a few of them were. x 

Q. Generally speaking you considered the profit at that time adequate 
for the industry?—A. Yes, otherwise we would have made a very serious 
investigation to see what could be done either in the way of reducing their 
costs or taking whatever steps might prove necessary. Bi 

Q. And in the light of that you thought that a 3 cent increase would 
cover the subsidy and normal operating cost increase; in other words, you 
considered that 13 cents was a fair price?—A. We have been very careful 
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not to specify a fair price, but we have said— Py 

Q. Inadequate profit, I realize that—A. I feel I must say this: that nob 
only bakers but the boot and shoe industry and any other industry show a wide 
variation in profits; but it would be a fair preliminary presumption that if 
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_ one firm makes a fairly high profit in comparison with other industries, it 
_ will be a reflection of certain advantages. It may be a reflection of more 
advantageous location. It may be a reflection of greater efficiency. It may 
_ be a reflection of half a dozen other things. And the board never took a view 
that the making of profit as such was wrong and improper. All we said was. 
—there is the ceiling price and there is no use in coming to us for any relief 
from your ceiling price unless you can show you are being very seriously 
_ financially embarrassed. And where a firm was making its standard profits 
_ we did not spend a long time talking to them. 

Q. If I might ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. It is not related 
to that, but I think Mr. Taylor as Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board could answer. Did Mr. MacDonald, the Secretary Treasurer 

_ of General Bakeries, ever work for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 
_ —A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his capacity with the board?—A. He came to us from the 

University of Manitoba in April, 1940, as our statistician and director of our 
_ very modest, at that time, research division. He remained in that capacity 
_ until early in 1942 when he either immediately went to the Commodity Prices 
_ Stabilization Corporation, or there may have been an interregnum when he left 
_ the board’s employ for a few weeks. Certainly. from 1942 until a date with 
__which I am not familiar, but some considerable time ago, he was with the 
- Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation. He left the board’s employ, 
_ both in a direct and indirect sense, some considerable time ago. I understand 
he was in the United States. I know him well but— 
: Q. In any of his capacities with the board would he normally have had 
contact with Colonel Ruttan?—A. I would think that was highly unlikely, until 
~ such time as he became associated with his present company which I think was 
in the spring of 1947. I remember seeing his picture in the paper at the time. 
4 I myself had not seen Mr. MacDonald for quite a long time until yesterday. 


i By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Were you consulted or approached by other milling companies than the 
one you have mentioned already during that period when the subsidy was 
removed on flour?—A. Not that I recall. I should explain that our practice 
was that the chairman of the board as far as possible kept away from the detail, 
and we left our administrators a pretty free hand. We always have consulta- 
_ tions, and when a particular issue arises you get in touch with the administrator 
_ and consult with him—and I do ‘not want to use the words in the literal sense— 
_ give him instructions on that item, I had many conversations with our adminis- 
trator in the flour industry. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. You give him persuasive suggestions?—A. In the whole field of decontrol 
_ we were most anxious that the transition from a completely controlled price 
system to a free price system should be done without unnecessary ups and downs 
in prices. It was our not uncommon practice to consult with administrators, to 
invite their opinion as to what would happen if you decontrolled. I am going 
_ back over the past two or three years. If the adminstrator told us he felt prices 
would go up to a certain level we would think perhaps we. had better not 
decontrol that just yet, but had better wait until the competitive situation had 


become a little better balanced. 

a, Certainly in the flour and bread field, which are very closely related, I 
had numerous conversations going back over a period of twelve months prior 
to September, 1947, with the administrators as to the appropriate time of decon- 
trol, what would happen if we decontrolled, and so on. I think it is fair to add 
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that Colonel Ruttan as administrator was, of course, much more up in the firing” 
line, so to speak. He was the buffer between the chairman and the industry. 
He used to have a great many representations regarding the difficult financial 
position developing in the baking industry which he would bring to my attention 


orally from time to time, and on occasion at his request I would see certain — 


individual bakers. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q. Mr. Taylor, I do not think we want to keep you here tomorrow, but I 
have one question. Can you assist the committee as to what you think about 
the present price of bread?—A. No, except to say this, that in our judgment 
a 14 cent price for what I call the standard loaf is not at a level which would 
warrant any formal action. It does not fall clearly beyond the line of the 
unreasonable and unjust. There are, of course, communities where bread is still 
being sold at 13 cents and, of course, there is bread being sold at 10 cents. There 
are some communities in Ontario in the more northerly parts such as Timmins 
where I think the price is now 15 cents. However, I think it has been not 
uncommon for prices in the more remote areas to be a cent higher than in the 
more densely populated areas. There are increased freight costs, and other costs 
of materials are somewhat higher., 


~ 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. You indicated to the chairman you did not think the 14 cent price even 
in the metropolitan areas warranted proceeding against those charging it?— ~ 


A, No. 

Q. I suggest it goes further than that in view of your earlier answers. You 
did not consider that it even warranted investigation apparently ?—A. Not | 
investigation in the sense of putting in accountants and auditors, no. 


- Q. May I ask this question? In your capacity as chairman of the 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board you came in contact with a great many © 


industries and lines of business. How do you assess the degree of competition — 
in the baking industry with that you find in other industries?—A. It used to 
be said in the board that every time you met an industry for the first time 
they always explained they were the most competitive industry in Canada, and 
there was always a certain element of validity in a statement of that sort. ¥ 
~. Competition, of course, can take a variety of forms. In some areas price 


competition is at least partially replaced by what we commonly call service — 


competition. I would say further for what it is worth as a general impression 
that the baking industry is pretty competitive. It is, of course, one of the | 
paradoxes of the competitive system that if you have perfect competition you | 
must have uniform prices in the sense that prices must settle down to a 
uniform level. It is an old economic dogma that you cannot have two prices — 
for the same goods at the same time in the same market if you have perfect © 
competition. é | 


The CHAIRMAN: You are not suggesting— | 


The Wrrness: Mind you, I said settle down to approximately the same | 
price. e 
By Mr. Fleming: . | 

Q. Do you consider prices have settled down now within the meaning oft 
your expression? —A. I do not know what prices are being charged in every 
community in Ontario. ny 

Q. I am speaking of the over-all picture as you see it—A. What I mean | 
by settling down is this, that if any large and leading baker in a community | 
were to cut his price tomorrow morning a cent below the present price, in the 
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course of time the general level of prices would settle down to that level or 
he would come back to the other level. I do not think two prices for the same 
commodity and the same degree of service are likely to persist indefinitely in 
the same market. ; 
Q. Then I take it if there is competition in this industry you would expect 
_ to find uniform prices? Is that what you are saying?—A. I was venturing into 
the rather academic field of the general theory of competition, that you would 
normally expect in a highly competitive market the same price to prevail for 
_ the same commodity with the same terms and conditions in what you might 
call the moderately long run. In the most competitive markets of all, namely, 
where you have organized exchanges, there is, of course, an almost instantaneous 
- equation of prices. 
__. .Q. I am interested in that because we have been asked to draw inferences 
- in these last several days from the fact that prices seem to be fairly uniform 
in bread. Now, do I understand what you are saying is that if the industry is 
competitive you would expect to find prices uniform? 
Mr. CiEAver; Reaching uniformity. 


; The Witness: What I would not expect to find is that all prices would 
_ move up at the same moment of time and move down at the same moment of 
_ time, but I would expect prices to reach uniformity. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
9 Q. Moving up was there any surprise occasioned to you by the rise in 
prices, whether you regard it as uniform or otherwise, that followed the 
_ removal of the subsidy in September, again confining our consideration to 
_bread?—A. In one sense there was no uniformity in the increase at that time. 
In Toronto, to take one particular example, there was, I understand, a pretty 
- general increase in price by all leading bakers on the following Thursday or 
_ Friday. Decontrol took place on Monday. What are normally called chain 
stores kept their old price for a week or so later. I have been told—I did not 
check the detailed stories—that the various chains did not change on the same 
date. They would probably change within a day or two of each other, but I 
_ have no record of actual prices charged. 
; Q. Surveying all that evidence have you any opinion to assist the committee 
as to whether this kind of evidence suggests uniform action in the direction of a 
combine or price fixing?—A. I would not want to express any opinion on that 
line. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has always—certainly since the 
_ decontrol period—kept the Commissioner of the Combines Act fully informed of 
all the bits and pieces and scraps of evidence or stories or rumours that came 
our way. We passed on to Mr. McGregor such information as came our way and 
he in turn, partly as a matter of economy in staff, passed_on to us certain 
information which he got on actual price levels. We had staff in some places 
where he did not have staff and he had staff in one or two spots where we had 
no official located. There was a constant interchange of information, but I did 
not feel it necessary to pass judgment as to whether I believed there was a 
combination. I knew Mr. McGregor was actively interested in that particular 
aspect of it. 
Q. Are you referring to the period following September last?—A. And 
_ before. 
Q. But you are including the period from September last?—A. Oh yes. 
Mr. Irvine: Are you nearly finished? Do you want to finish tonight? 
Mr. Fiemine: I have several more questions. I do not want to delay the 
committee. 
Mr. Irvine: It is past six now. . 
_ Mr. Fremrine: Is it going to be difficult for the witness to be here? 
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The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I said I could not be here at 4 o’clock and I 
came. I have to catch the 7 o’clock train tomorrow morning. ; 

Mr. Fueminc: I do not want to interfere with that. Could I ask one or two 
more questions along the line previously followed and then he could come back 


later? 
The Witness: I had to cancel one meeting this evening which I postponed 


until tomorrow morning. — 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. I will ask a couple now. Did you find in your dealings with the baking 
industry, and such studies as you or your officials made of costs of the different 
companies engaged in the baking industry, very great differences in their costs 


of production?—A. Yes, they could be quite substantial. 

Q. Did you find that there were ereat differences in costs of the different 
companies engaged in the baking industry?—A. Yes, we had! a system whereby 
the individual company’s records were not available to administrators. We 


did that for the very obvious reason 
of necessity, drawn from the trade. Our accounting and audit division supplied 


our administrators with the composite picture, broken down in some cases 
between large companies, medium sized companies and small companies. 


In my official capac 
but I rarely did so. I do know that between different companies, and between 


large and small companies, there would be quite significant differences in the 
ratio of cost to selling price. 

The committee adjourned at 6.05 p.m. to meet again on Friday, February 
27, 1948, at 11.00 a.m. 


that so many of our administrators were, — 


ity, I had the right to look at the individual returns, © 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDIN GS 


: = < ie a . - Fray, February 27, 1948. 
~The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Ss ae 
artin, presiding. me é‘ “ere 


Lembers present: Messrs. ier aie Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, MacInnis, ‘ hy a 
tin, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. — i 


M tote A: Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. a 


Charles Millidge Rustan, Director, Ontario Bakers’ Association, e rag 
onto, was called, sworn and examined. i 


At 1.05 p-m. witness retired and the committee adjourned until Monday, ey 
ge at 11.00 a.m. ; < . - ae 


R. ARSENAULT, | 
Clerk of the Committee. eee 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
February 27, 1948. 


2 The Special Committee on Prices met this day at ll am. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


4 The Cuarrman: The meeting will come to order, please. 

# Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I believe you were going to call Colonel Ruttan. 

. The Cuarrman: I believe that is counsel’s intention. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Just before his evidence is taken I would like to bring a matter 
to the attention of the committee which seems to me to be of importance. I 
would like to ask you, sir, if you would direct the steering committee to give 

consideration—and if it is necessary to make a motion to that effect I would 
do so—to this matter: Although the committee has not yet had time to make 

-areport, I think the committee will agree with me when I say that the evidence 
before the committee shows that prices have risen fairly sharply since the 
‘removal of controls and subsidies. For instance, in the ease of butter, fruit 
and bread, that has been shown I think to be the case; and the government 
has reimposed controls on butter and fruit and for all we know it may do so 
“on bread. Now, on March 8 the measure on rent control is to cease and this 
event will almost certainly be followed, as in similar cases, by a rental increase; 
and a rental increase will sooner or later reflect itself in increased overhead. 

Mr. Winters: I am just wondering if this is in order. 
% aah Irvine: If you will just give me one more moment I will be able to 
nis 
‘* The CuHairmMan: You think this is a matter the committee should be 
considering? 

f Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: You will recall when Mr. Fleming made a su ggestion last 

week, I suggested to the committee and the committee agreed, that in respect 

z: any matter the committee though it would like to have studied, before raising 
pe the full committee it would be. raised in the steering committee. Mr. Fleming 

ill remember this point when he made the observation to the committee and 

. committee universally agreed on that course. I think it is a proper course 

adopt. 

Mr. Irvine: I was just going to ask you when I stated my point if you 
would agree to do that, because my point is that I think this control will come 
off on the 8th and if the matter is going to be considered before controls come 
off now is the time that we should consider it. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, but the point is that the matter would first be raised 

‘in the steering committee before it would be raised here. Now you have put 
@ question, and Mr. MacInnis sits in on the steering committee; you could 
take it up with him, or you could address a letter to the committee, either one, 
and bring it to the steering committee’s attention first, before raising the issue 
here. Then the steering committee could consider it. 

_ Mr. Fremine: May I say that subject has already been referred to the 

steering committee and the steering committee has it under consideration and 
should report on it. 
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Mr. Irvine: I would like to move that the steering committee be sed 
to make a report on this question on Monday. ‘ 

The Cuamrman: I propose that the steering committee meet today to sont 
sider this matter and other matters and it will make its report just as quickly 
as it is possible under the circuinstances. I suggest to you that we leave it that 
way. I have tried to encourage the committee to avoid motions. I think we get 
along better that way, and I think I have indicated a sense or a disposition to 
be fair in the matter, and I think if you leave it there it will be dealt with 
expeditiously. i 

Mr. MacInnis: I think this a matter the committee should decide. a 
Fleming already had raised this matter in the steering committee some consider- 
able time ago. There was a question of our competence to deal with it there, but 
because of the urgency of the matter and the time when the control would be 
removed, I think the motion made by Mr. Irvine is not unreasonable; that the 
steering committee should be instructed to report to the full committee on 
Monday, or not later than Monday. 3 
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The Cuarrman: That. will be done. ‘ 
Mr. MacInnis: That is fine. : 
The CHarrMAN: The stee?ing committee will consider the matter and 
report to the committee. Now will you proceed, Mr. Dyde? ‘ 
Mr. Dypr: At the request of the committee I have asked Colonel Ruttall 
to be present and I would like him to-be sworn. 


Charles Millidge Ruttan, Director of the Ontario Bakers’ Association, 
sworn: ¥ 
By Mr. Dyde: 2 

Q. Would you give the committee your full name?—A. Charles Millidge 
Ruttan. t 
Q. You will have to speak louder—aA. Charles Millidge Ruttan. ¢ 

Q. Your address?—A. 322 Inglewood Drive, Toronto. 4 
Q. Your present occupation?—A. Director of the Ontario Bakers’ Association. 
©. In September 1947 what was your occupation?—A. Administrator of 
Bread and Bakery Products, Wartime Prices and Trade Board. : 

Q. Which post you left when?—A. October 31 I believe 4 

Q. You have had an opportunity, Colonel Ruttan, of reading Exhibit 25 have 
you’—A. Yes. . ; 

Q. There are one or two points with regard to that exhibit that I would 
like you to clear up for the committee. I noticed that on September 17 you wrote 
a letter or memorandum to Mr. K. W. Taylor, dating it September 17, and you 
say in that letter that you are “enclosing a statement which you read to the 
representatives of the following bakery companies yesterday,” and so the enclosed 
memorandum or statement would be the statement that you read to them on 
September 16?—A. Correct. Ml 

Q. Then I turn to your memorandum dated. September 16, and the first 
sentence of it reads this way. “At yesterday’s meeting I told you Mr. Sh ort 


* 


had informed me that Mr. Taylor had advised. him,” ete., so that in youl 
memorandum of September 16 you are referring to a meeting which took place om 
September 15, are you?—A. It would look hke it. i ae 

Q. Do you recall meeting the representatives of the baking companies OI 
both September 15 and 16 in Toronto?—A. I would not be positive but certainh 
there were two meetings, either one in the morning followed by one in the after: 
noon, or one on the preceding day, as this indicates. = 

Q. Certainly the document indicates it was on September 15?—A. Right. 
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Q. De ae ek how you Ee ypened to be 2, a meeting on that date?—A, 
‘Well I would say in the same manner as I attended numerous meetings of that 
i p kind. Certainly bakers would have a problem and call me up and there would be 
‘some discussion and the answer would be, “Well the bakers had better meet and 
- discuss this problem.” 
Q. Your office was in Toronto?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you were available in Toronto as a government servant?—A. I was. 
& Q. And you cannot recall however, exactly who called you to come to a 
- meeting on September 15?—A. No, I cannot, definitely, because there were so 
many meetings at that time or being held about that time. For that matter I 
= .. easily have called the bakers myself after two or three had spoken. There 
was no import placed on that, it was a customary procedure to meet these lads 
_ when they wished to have a meeting. 
‘a Q. Do you recall the names of the gentlemen who represented the companies 
f referred to in Exhibit 25? I do not want you to waste time if you do not recall, 
“but have you a recollection of any of them?—A. Well referring to the list, 
_ Brown’s Bread was Mr. Cotter; Canada Bread was Mr. Loftus and Mr. Antliff; 
 Christie’s Bread, Mr. Wilson; General Bakeries—I have since read the name 
in the evidence but I would not have been able to tell you as I would have made 
_ the mistake of thinking their general manager was there; Weston’s was Mr. 
~ Manning; and Wonder Bakeries, Mr. Dutton. 
Do you recall whether. any other gentlemen were at the meeting on 
_ September 15?—A. Not that I recall. ; 
; Q. Were the same gentlemen there on September 16?—A. I would say 
practically the same group. 

_ Q. Do you recall any telephone conversations with Dr. Taylor with respect 
"to either of those two meetings?—A. Yes. i 
Q. What were they?—A. Well, I believe I reported to him the feeling 
of the bakers in regard to the meeting. Certainly I wrote him afterwards 
covering what had been said and that is here in this exhibit. 

___ _Q. Would there be anything in your telephone conversation to Dr. Taylor 
_ that is not covered by the memorandum?—A. Well, I do not think. aayehine of 
substance on this point. 

an Q. So that on September 15 there was no written document, and on 
’ September 15 you were at a meeting. Was it in the King Edward Hotel also?— 
A. The King Edward Hotel. 

Q. You were at a meeting there and can you carry your mind back 
sufficiently to say who opened the proceedings at that meeting?—A. I do not 
‘mean to ask who was the chairman but who spoke the first words with refer- 
ence to the subject under discussion?—A. I am sorry I could not tell you that. 
Q. Do -you recall anybody saying anything at that meeting?—A. Well, if 

BT stopped to think it over I do not know that I could tell any one individual 
made any particular statement, but there was a general discussion in regard 
to the effect of the subsidy on flour coming off. 

' Q. And can you give the committee the general substance of that discussion? 
—A. I would say generally it was a question of what would be the effect on the 
industry. Certain bakers pointed it out to me; I cannot, as I say, state which 
| individual; but the question was forcibly brought to my attention that the 
removal af the subsidy on the 24-ounce loaf was going to result in a 2-2 cent 
difference in the cost of the production of that loaf leaving -8 cents to take care 
of all the increases in all the products that the bakers had used—general 
“supplies, equipment, increases in wages and one thing or another—four-fifths 
\ pot. a cent to take eare of these increased charges from 1941 to 1947. 
QQ. That was on the assumption that there would be a 3 cent rise in the 
price of bread?—A. Quite. 
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- Q. But how did the question of the 3 cents rise come up?—A. Well, as a 
matter of fact, I was telephoned by a representative of one of the milling 
companies who operates a bakery. i 

Q. Who was that?—A. Mr. C. H. G. Short. 

Q. What was his company?—A. Lake of the Woods Milling Company. — 

Q. Yes?—A. And he advised me that his company was not going to advance — 
it more than 3 cents and that he had had a talk with Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Fuemine: An advance of, what? 


The Wirness: The price of his 24-ounce loaf, he was not going to advance 
it more than 3 cents. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Does his company sell a 24-ounce loaf of bread to the trade?—A. Yes. © 
You mean Mr. Short’s company? 3 

@. Yes?—A. No, its subsidiary. ‘ 

Q. What.is its subsidiary?—-A. This particular one in Toronto was Brown’s ~ 
Bread. 

Q. And then it was apparently with reference to Brown’s Bread that he 
was speaking about the 3-cent increase?—-A. His own firm. 

Q. And when did that information which you gave to the meeting either 
on September 15 or September 16; when did you give the meeting that 
information as to what Mr. Short was going to do?—A. Shortly after I 7 
received it, ; ¢ 

Q. Can you recall whether that was September 15 or September 16?—A. ; 
It would be at the later meeting evidently, whichever that was. 4 

Q. Well then, can you fix the time Mr. Short called you; was it at the © 
end of the meeting or after the first meeting, or can you remember?—A. [ © 
cannot definitely remember but I think it was after the first meeting. I would © 
have to check that up, to look it up. : 

Q. You have no records you can refer to, or have you got records?—A. No. — 

Q. So that you will not be able to place exactly the time that Mr. Short — 
phoned you?—A. I think I could check it. I could get the information from ~ 
Mr. Short himself. q 

Q. I want your recollection on it, Colonel Ruttan; and you have no record to ~ 
which you could turn to check?—A. No, I have not. A 

Q. What is the best statement that you can give the committee as to 
your recollection?—A. Well, I would say it was between the two meetings. — 

The CHarrMan: Speak a little louder please, Mr. Ruttan.. 

The Witness: Sorry, it was between the two meetings, yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Do you recall whether it was the afternoon?—A. No, I think it was at 
noon. I know it was the afternoon meeting when I reported this statement. 
Q. Now, when you read to the meeting of September 16, the memoranda ~ 
which is a part of Exhibit 25, can you recall any remarks that any of the attend- 
ing representatives made at the time?—A. Yes, I would say there was a feeling | 
on the part of all those present that they were being more or less railroaded. 
‘Q. In what way?—A. They naturally could not increase their prices to what 
they felt was a reasonable level. ; 
Q. Did you hear anybody say what they thought was a reasonable level?— 
A. I can’t say that I did. They were talking about necessary increases in the | 
price. Some time back I had been presented with a resolution from the General | 
Bakers Association of Ontario and at that time they said it was to cover costs | 
apart from the flour subsidy. That apparently kept sticking in their minds and 
they seemed to think that the 2:2 cents for the flour ought to be more. 4 
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. Do you recall any prices that were mentioned other than 13 cents a loaf? 
—A. I cannot say that Ido. I do not like to be too definite about this. 
_ Q. Well, did the gentlemen at the meeting agree that 13 cents was the price 
that should be set?—A. Certain of them felt that it was too low a price. 

_ Q. What did they want?—A. They wanted more. They wanted to get it up 
‘sufficiently to take care of what they considered were the charges, and I believe 
Ban extra cent was what they had in mind. 

y Q. Four cents rather than three?—A. Yes, four cents rather than three 
cents, 
4 _Q. Do you recall anyone remarking that the price should be 15 cents?—A. 
I cannot say that I did. Someone might have because I know there are places . 
_where they are selling bread at 15 cents; for instance, in parts of northern 
- Ontario, up north there; somebody might have mentioned that price. 

a Q. Following that September 16 meeting did you have any further meetings - 

with the representatives of the bakeries?—A. No, not officially in regard to this 

‘matter. 
~ Q. Did you have any unofficially?—A. Not that I recollect. You are talking 
about while I was with the board, of course. 

Q. While you were with the board, of course; your first answer was “not 
Officially”, and that infers that you had some meetings of some kind with them 
-and I wanted to be sure on that point. Now, was there any informal meeting - 
that you had with an¥ bakery representatives following September 16?—A. Not 
that I can recollect. 

a Q. None at all?—A. Not that I recollect. 

_  . Did any of the representatives of the bakeries make any répresentations 
to you with regard to price after September 162—A. I doubt very much if they 
did. That price is very definitely settled, 13 cents. There would be no object in 
their making any. 


Mr. Dypr: Thank you, Mr, Chairman; that is all for the moment. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


3 Q. Just following up that last answer, the price was definitely settled at 
“13 cents; what do you mean by “settled”?—A. I mean by when a certain large 
_ baker states he is going to sell at 13 cents competition compels the others to meet 
that price regardless of what they think they should sell at. They had to back 
‘down to that price. 

~ _Q. Colonel Ruttan, just following your last answer, what we know from the 
evidence we have received about the increase in the price of bread that followed 
tater in September makes this expression of yours about settling the price of 
bread at 13 cents of special interest—A. I said the price was settled, didn’t I, 
“at 13 cents? 

~_Q. Do you mean it was settled later or settled at the meeting?—A. I mean 
the fact that a large ‘baker decided he was going to sell at 13 cents compelled 
the others to sell at that price and not above it. : 
., ee When you say a large bakery are you referring now to Brown’s Bread? 
—A. Yes. . Lie 

-. /Q. So that what you are saying in effect is that Brown’s Bread having 
“decided they would sell at 13 cents they were compelled by competition to adhere 
™o that price?—A. Yes. ~ 

- Q. You talked about two meetings this morning and I am not quite clear 
about the two meetings. We understood that the meeting was held or that the 
meeting we have been talking about was held on a Monday and someone had 
id that was the 16th of September. Can you give the committee the right 
quence of these two meetings?—A. As a matter of fact I am a little puzzled 
self. I thought there were two meetings, one in the morning and one in the 
ernoon of the same day but this correspondence would indicate that one was 
Id the day before the other. 
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Mr. Dype: I think I am right in saying that the 16th of September ae 
Tuesday. Bio? Ngir ot ; ] 
Mr. Firemina: Someone told us that Monday was the 15th, so it misled a 
witness yesterday when somebody stated that Monday was the 16th. c 
Mr. Dyvr: That is right. I think we did mislead the witness. ps 
Mr. Fiemine: I think Mr. Kelleher said it was a Monday that he attended 
the meeting. eo 
The CuatrMaN: He said that he understood the board’s order only came 7 
Sunday. b 


Mr. Fueminc: He said that it was a Monday but I think someone here said? 
that it was the 16th. 


* By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Now, you say that you attended two meetings?—A. I attended both, sir. 

Q. You were present at both?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Was the latter in any sense a continuation of the first meeting?—A. The 
later meeting was to give the bakers actually what happened as indicated in 
that exhibit there. Word had come through from Mr. Short. ‘ 

Q. Do I understand this was the sequence then; that you had a meeting in 
‘the morning and you went to that meeting and then you got instructions fro 
Mr. Taylor as to the statement to be made to the bakers and then at this 
afternoon meeting you submitted to them the statement which appears now im 
Exhibit 25?—A. I would not say that I received instructions from Mr. Taylory 
rather that I received a telephone call from Mr. Short and he advised me what 
he was going to do. He said that he had been talking to Mr. Taylor and somes 
thing to the effect that his company was going to sell at 13 cents settled thing : 
and, as I said, settled because of competition. I simply so informed the other 
bakers. } 

Q. Oh,-I see. You did not have any communication with Mr. Taylor 
between the two meetings?—A. I do not think so. , ¥ 

Q. I was wondering from what you said whether you had received instrue= 
tions from Mr. Taylor?—A. I didn’t get any instructions from Mr. Taylor. © 

Q. Or a suggestion as to making such a statement?—A. There had beem 
previous talks along that line. I think it was the viewpoint of Mr. Taylor that 
the price should not exceed 13 cents. That was the understanding I had. That 
is all that he gave me that I can say. a 

Q. You had that intimation from Mr, Taylor before the meeting, and a 
take it you conveyed that to the meeting?—A. Yes, but it was not because of 
what Mr. Taylor had said but simply because Mr. Short told me himself 
definitely that he was not going to increase his price beyond 3 cents, and he ha 
’ that talk to Mr. Taylor a couple of days previously. ue 4 

Q. When was your conversation with Mr, Short?—A. I believe it was 
between the two meetings. ‘ tg 

Q. Now, in Exhibit 25, in the letter you: have written to Mr. Taylor, I read 
one paragraph. This is your letter of September 17. After referring to the fa 
that you had made representations to the bakery companies, you say yesterday 
—that is the 16th?—A. Yes. . 

Q. It seems now that it is a Tuesday. You say: “It seems to be that 
usually the case the industry will make the best of the situation and acce 
the 3 cent advance. In fact with the milling companies having declared t 
position, there is no apparent alternative.” Have any of the milling compa 
other than Mr. Short of Lake of the Woods Milling Company declared t 
position?—-A. Yes, I believe Mr. Dutton made a similar statement. 

Q. What company is he related to?—A. Wonder. 
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Bee: What company?—A, I think that is the baking company he represents. 
-__. Q. That is not what I asked you. I was referring to milling companies. 
Were there any other milling companies other than Lake of the Woods?—A. I 
understand Mr. Dutton did receive similar instructions from his milling company. 
—  Q. Which milling company is that?—A. Ogilvie’s. 
__-Q. Were there any other companies you had in mind when you wrote that 
 letter?—A. No, only the two. | 
_ _. Q. That company had declared its position which was that the price was 
_ going to be kept at 18 cents with the result that the others you say were by 
reason of competition compelled to hold their price at 13 cents?—A. Right. 
_, Q. Were you present throughout the two meetings?—A. I think I was. 
Be Q. You were there right to the end?—A. I think I was. 

___. Q. Was there any attempt—shall I put it this way, when the meeting 
_ adjourned was there a decision reached, or was it a case of an exchange of views? 
_—A. That was no decision reached. It was an exchange of views, as you 
say. They were definitely told— 
—_ Q. Are you quite sure? 
_ The Cuairman: Just a minute, let the witness finish. 
a _ Mr. Fiemine: Pardon me, I thought he was finished. 

The Cuairman: I do not think the witness had finished. 
- Mr.*Fiemine: Had you finished your answer? 
___The Wrrnzss: I have lost the point to that anyway. . 
The Cuamman: You see, he had not finished. 


— By Mr, Fleming: 
a Q. Are you quite sure there was nothing more at that meeting than an 
exchange of views?—A. Do you mean by that was there an agreement. as to 
selling price? 
mie G). Yes?—A. No, 
QQ. There was no agreement?—A. No. 
Q. Nothing more than an exchange of views?—A. No. 
_ _ Q. You had all the large distributors in Toronto represented at that meeting, 
had you?—A. I would think so, yes. 
_ QQ. Were the representatives there gathered simply the interests in and 
around Toronto or interests more widely scattered throughout Ontario?— 
A. Throughout Ontario. 
_ _Q. Were these prices that were under discussion the prices that were to 
prevail throughout Ontario or simply in the Toronto area?—A. Well, wherever 
these people operated, I presume. 
_ _ Q. It was not just confined to Toronto and the Toronto area?—A. Nothing 
particular was discussed in that connection that I recall. I took it for granted 
naturally they would not advance one place out of line with another. 
—  Q. Was there any discussion about Ottawa and Montreal?—A. I do not 
_ remember. ‘i 
—  Q. Would you normally be discussing Ottawa and Montreal prices at a 
meeting of that kind held in Toronto with those representatives?—A. No, we 
would not be discussing those prices. 
_  Q. Were you in touch with bakers’ costs at this time?—A. In a sense. There 
was a meeting back as far as April, and frankly this meeting we are discussing 
_ here was the culmination of a series of meetings commencing back in Aprik 
when the national council of the baking industry met at the Chateau Laurier 
hotel and invited the chairman of the board and other board officials to listen 
to their argument for recognition in the way of an increase in the price of their 
bread. At that time the chairman could not concede it. The figures indicated 
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up to date the baking industry had been getting along reasonably well, but their 
complaint was that all these charges had become cumulative and were then ~ 
striking very hard, and certain claimed at that time that on their bread operation 
as distinct from their cake and sweet goods they were losing money. The 
difficulty was to have any kind of accounting that would enable us to keep 
pace with these rapid changes which the bakers claimed were taking place. 
It was suggested then that they get out, those of them who could from their 
accounting systems, a monthly statement that would show the trend of their 
profits on bread and sweet goods separately. This was done, and certain of 
the companies sent me those statements. I think though probably anything 
I say to you in regard to what those statements showed is more or less hearsay. 
You can get that from the bakers themselves. They will tell you exactly what 
the trend was. 

Q. We will probably be hearing from them, but can you make any 
statement from your recollection of the contents of those statements?—A, My — 
recollection of certain of those statements indicates they were losing money on ~ 
their bread in July, August and September. Probably even before that some of — 
them were in certain operations. : 

Q. What about other products, cakes and sweet goods?—A. As a rule © 
those showed a profit, but most of those profits were declining. The principal — 
feature, I think, of that situation is that the bakers had shown in their April © 
meeting that their cakes and sweet goods were carrying the bread, and as they ~ 
saw the supply of shortening and sugar becoming more available to the house- — 
wife they naturally believed that the volume of their sales would be reduced. ~ 

Q. That is sales of the sweet goods?—A. Sales of the sweet goods, people ~ 
making more of their own cakes and other things, and their volume would be © 
reduced, and therefore their sweet goods would be unable to carry their bread. ~ 
In other words, they felt bread must itself become self-sustaining or self- — 
supporting. They could not carry on that way. That was the argument put — 
forward to me at these meetings. 3g 

Q. To what extent was it any part of your duty as administrator to inquire © 
into these arguments to determine whether or not they were valid?—A. Well; — 
after all some of these men were my own advisers. Take the case of the Christie — 
Bread Company. Their manager, Mr. Dan Wilson, was one of my local advisers. _ 
Mr. Bignell of the Wonder Bakers in Toronto was another adviser. I have no ~ 
reason to question these people as to the truthfulness of their statements or — 
records they put before me, but naturally there was no audit by the board to 
confirm those statements. 

@. Were they among the representatives who informed you that the sweet — 
goods were carrying the bread?—A. Exactly. zi 

Q. How general was this condition as it was represented to you within the — 
whole trade?—A. I believe it was fairly general, but if I may suggest, if you 3 
would call the secretary or executive manager of the national council of the — 
baking industry he has all these facts and figures. F 

Q. Who is that?—A. That is Mr. Percy Sparks. As a matter of fact, I have 
here a statement that the national council sent to— - 


By Mr. Dyde: a 

Q. Is this your own statement?—A. No, the Canadian association of the — 
baking industry, but it has got much of this information that is relevant to 4 
what— 4 
By Mr. Fleming: “4 
Q. I guess we will have to get that from another source, Colonel Ruttan. © 
You can hardly put that in as your exhibit unless you are prepared to vouch ~ 
for it.—A. No, but I could go this far, that taking the statement of comparative 
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costs that was determined at the time I know our own checks, as near as we 
could make them through figures from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
indicated they were reasonably correct. That is in regard to these certain costs 
_ but I am quite satisfied there was a very definite increase in the cost of the 
_ bakers’ operations. 

3 Q. Did you in your capacity as administrator ever have to deal with this 
~ question of the marking of price on the wrapper of a loaf?—A. Well, prior to 
my becoming administrator one of the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board— 


Q. Will you give us the date when you became administrator?—A. January, 


: Q. Very well—A. Prior to that there was a regulation of the board which 
_ stated that in the case of loaves of bread which were not wrapped a label should 
_ be attached which would indicate the weight and the selling price. 
(). Is that the retail selling price?—A. The retail selling price, yes. 
4 Q. Yes.—A. I believe that was order A-59 but I would like to confirm 
_ that. 
> Q. We can check that up. What followed during your time as administrator 
with respect to that particular order or the practice under it?—A. As a matter 
_ of fact, the principal orders governing the conduct of the industry had been 
published before I came in. So far as I was concerned it was more a matter of 
seeing that the orders and regulations were carried out. There was very little 
_ change in the amending order which I believe was published in the fall of 1943. 
Q. Then we can take it that the body of regulations was pretty well codified 
_ by the fall of 1943 before you became administrator, and continued practically 
unchanged until you retired on October 31, 1947?—A. Right; they -were 
- gradually amended. 
_ Q. Are we to understand it was a requirement of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board that the selling price of bread should be stamped on the label, the 
retail selling price?—A. It was at the time this order was published, but subse- 
quently, and prior to my taking over, I understand all existing orders were amal- 
gamated and covered by one general order and that general order said nothing 
about marking the price at all on anything. 
Q. So that the former requirement was not reimposed at the time the orders 
_ were consolidated?—-A. Apparently not. 
4 Q. What was the practice of the companies to your knowledge in the four 
_ years you were administrator?—A. The general practice was to show the price 
_ on their own label, on their wrapper. 
. Q. Did you have occasion to approve or disapprove of that practice?—A. 
No, there was nothing said about it. 
Q. But the board through its administrator was aware of the practice and 
took no objection to it; is that so?—A. I would say so, yes. 
Z Q. Have you any comment to make on the practice for the assistance of 
this committee? Is it a practice that prevails widely today now that the orders 
have gone?—A. I would not like to be too sure. I believe it was a practice but 
again I would want to consult the bakers and ascertain exactly what the 
_ situation is. My own memory does not tell me. I do not know today if there 
ds a price of 13 cents or 14 cents or what it is— 
Q. What was the practice prior to the time your order came into effect 
 Yequiring the price to appear on the label?—A. I would say that certain com- 
_ panies did undoubtedly show it on the bread wrappers. 
he Q. Before the war, before 1941?—A. I cannot be sure of that. 
a Q. You are not able to tell us how far back that goes?—A. No, I do not 
KNOW. 
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Q. Nor how general the practice may be today. Can you from your | 
experience as administrator give the committee any assistance on this point? | 
Is this a practice that works to the advantage or detriment of the consuming 
public?—A. Having the price on— . . < 

Q. Having the price stamped on the wrapper?—A. Well, I would say at 
the time the board asked to have it on the label it came to the conclusion it was 
a safeguard to the public in not allowing dealers to raise the price beyond a 
eertain limit. . : 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. They had a ceilng price?—A. They had a ceiling price. 
Q. They thought it was better that the ceiling price should be known?—A. 
It was apparently better to hold them to that ceiling and see that nobody could 
go above it because bread after all in those days was comparatively low. 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Mayhew has pointed out the situation while there was 
a ceiling price. Your question was more general, was it not? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. The ceiling price continued after 1943 but the regulation requiring the 
printing of the price on the label apparently did not continue into 1944 or 1945. 
That is what I understand the witness to say; is that right?—A. Right. 

Mr. Mayvuew: You mentioned 1943, Mr. Fleming. He came there in 1944. LE 
When you were speaking a short time ago you mentioned that Colonel Ruttan | 
came in 1943. It was in 1944 that Colonel Ruttan came to the board. 

Mr. Fuemrnc: I did not say Colonel Ruttan came in 1943. He came in 
January, 1944, January 1, I think he said. 

Mr. Mayuew: I think there was an error in your statement. 

Mr. Fieminc: What he said, as I understand it, was that this codification 
of the regulations took place in the fall of 1943 before he became administrator. 

The Wirnsss: Correct. 


By Mr. MacInns: d 

Q: Was Colonel Ruttan with the prices board before he was there in the - 
capacity of administrator?—A. No—well, the original title was director and — 
and they amended that to administrator a few months later. + 
Q. But your engagement with the board was from 1944?—A. January, 1944. 
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By Mr, Fleming: ; o 

Q. You indicated earlier you were not sure who called that meeting in the — 
middle of September, September 15?—A. Yes. & 
Q. You are not sure who called it?—A. No, I am not. As I say, if two or ~ 
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three of them talked to me, I might say to them myself, “Why do you chaps — 
not get together and let us discuss this thing.” | “4 
Q. So it might have been called by some of them or by yourself?—A. Right. 
Q. Is that so?—A. That is the way I feel about it. b 
By Mr. Mayhew: B 
Q. It was not called by you but the suggestion to call it might havell 
originated with you?—A. Right. + 


By Mr, Fleming: | 

Q. You have mystified me a little bit by your last two answers. 1 thought 

you said to me that, so far as you can recall now, you might have called the 
‘meeting?—A. Yes. 
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__Q. Mr. Mayhew suggests that you meant to say the idea or suggestion for 
alling the meeting might have come from you, which do you mean?—A. I 
eant the latter. I did not, individually call this number of persons. I might 
ay to one of them, “I think you could get your group together”. 
 Q. Pardon?—A. I might say to one of them, “I think you could get your 
group together”. ; 
* 


5 By the Chairman: 


_ Q. Is not the likelihood that, the subsidy having been taken off, the bakers 
wanted to know what their situation was as a result of that, and that they called 
a meeting? They likely told you they were going to have this meeting—A. 
‘It could so happen, sir, or, as I say, two or three could talk to me. I might even 
‘suggest to them to go ahead. It seems immaterial as to how it happened 
‘because we were having so many meetings. ; 


t By Mr. Fleming: 


_  Q. Were you always in close touch over a period of time with these meet- 
a was that the practice?—A. I was in very close touch. 


E By Mr. Merritt:- - 


___ Q. Were you present at these two meetings from the beginning to the end - 
of each meeting?—A. I think so. 

_ QQ. The first meeting, you are not certain whether or not it was called at 
your suggestion, as I understand it?—A. No, 

_  Q. I wonder if you remember what happened at the end of the first meet- 
ing and before the second meeting took place. Was it arranged at the end of 
the first meeting you would enquire from Mr. Taylor what his position was on 
‘the points mentioned in this Exhibit 25 and report back to the meeting the next 
day?—A. Yes, I think that was the attitude there. You could judge that from 
the letter I wrote to Mr. Taylor. 

_ Q. That seems to appear from the correspondence?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. So, the second meeting on the 16th was probably arranged at the first 
meeting, was it?—A. I could not even say that. 
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‘a By Mr. Mayhew: 
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Q. Are you sure there was a second meeting?—A. There was a second 
meeting, but whether they both happened on the second day or consecutive days, 
1 am not positive. 

| Q. I find in exhibit 25, your report to Mr. Taylor, these words: “At yes- 
terday’s meeting, I told you Mr. Short had informed me—’” So it appears there 
was a meeting on the 15th. This is a statement you made on the 16th, so you 
had a second meeting on a different day?—A. Right. 

__ Q. I see it also says here, dealing with Mr. Short’s position: ‘(Consequently 
Mr. Short agreed that his company (as did other flour mills) would not exceed 
3 cents for-the time being. Later if warranted another cent might be added.” 
Do you remember Mr. Short discussing the question of whether it should be 3 
or 4 cents?—A. I would take it from that, that is the comment Mr. Short would 
have made to me. 

_ Q. That is his comment, then, that he was satisfied with 3 cents for the 
moment but that would not necessarily bind him in the light of future experience. 
Did you understand that to be his position?—A. I understand that. 

- Q. When the bakers were coming to you before decontrol, I believe you 
ntioned that they made joint applications for increases; is that correct?— 
Correct. 
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Q. Did you deal with those applications for increases in bread prices always 
jointly through an association of the trade, or did you deal with individual 
firms?—A. It would depend. I had many discussions with individuals, many 
meetings with associations. i 

Q. But the actual application for an increase which was made to you— 
—A. This particular application of which you speak came before me in the 
form of a deputation representing the various Ontario bakery associations. 
There are several of them. 

Q. When they presented the facts and figures to you, did they present the 
facts and figures covering the industry as a whole or covering individual 
companies?—A. They gave me a general statement and certain of them spoke 
to it, I remember, but as that was so near to what I felt was the time for the 
removal of the flour subsidies—I could not say so to them at that time—I really 
did not give them any hope of their receiving any increase at that time. It was 
just so near the time there was going to be, as I say, the removal of the subsidy 
and recognition of, perhaps, some increase in respect of expenses and added 
costs other than the flour subsidy itself. : 

I think you might say the chairman has advised the National Council of 
the baking industry some time earlier that if the flour subsidy was not removed 
by a given time, perhaps it would be necessary to consider an increase in the 
price of bread alone. 

Q. How much were they asking for in this application in the summer 
before decontrol?—A. This particular one was asking for a straight 2 cents 
on the price of bread. That had nothing to do with the flour subsidy, the flour 
subsidy was still on at that time. 

Q. That 2 cent request was made without regard to decontrol or the removal 
of the subsidy?—A. Without regard to decontrol or the removal of the subsidy, 
anything of that kind. 

Q. You said in that summer they showed profits were decreasing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Meaning, of course, that costs were increasing?—A. Quite. 

Q. What costs were stated to you to be increasing?—A. What costs? 
Would it be permissible to refer to this statement I have before me? 

The Cuairman: That is not your statement; I do not think it would be 
proper. 

The Witness: Then, could I say this: the cost of labour index had gone 
up 56 points from, I believe, thirty-nine and, strangely enough, the average cost 
of all ingredients used by the bakers had increased approximately 50 per cent, 
slightly over. ‘ 

‘Q. So that when they were representing that costs were increasing they 
were talking about the increase since control was first applied?—A. I did not 
catch that. 

Q. Were they talking about the increase since control was first applied, 
or were they talking about recent increases which had taken place in the year 
1947 in their costs?—A. They were talking about the accumulated effect ol 
the removal of subsidies on certain ingredients, and the removal of price contro! 
on certain other lines, most of which were removed prior to the decontrol oj 
bread. As those things were released from control, their price rose and the 
baker was getting the cumulative effect. It was hitting him very hard from 
April, 1947 on, when the bakers made that special representation to the board’ 

Q. So, it was more the recent increases in their costs that they wer¢ 
particularly worried about?—A. Quite. } 

Q. Did they break down this 2 cents for you in its component parts?-) 
A. No, I do not think they did. They referred to the total figures and percentage! 
that were against them. They would have given me numerous exact figures OF 
certain ingredients or supplies and that sort of thing. 4 
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 _ Q. Tell me this, Colonel Ruttan, I imagine you found from your association. 
and your practice as administrator that it was essential you deal industry- 
wide. You could not deal with an application for a price increase by one firm, 
could you, it would have to relate to the whole industry ?—A. There were 
many individual firms, particularly small bakeries, which made application for 
‘increase in the price of pies they were selling or something of that kind. They 
“were complaining they were losing money. Only if that applicant could prove 
_ over all financial need would authority be given to increase the price of his pie, 
even though one nian might be selling at 20 cents as against his neighbour's 25. 
_ He chose to sell at that price when prices were frozen ‘and he had to continue 
unless he could prove over all financial need. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. That obligation of proof was not for you, it was for the head office?— 
A. It was for the prices division of the board. It was entirely apart from me. 
— Q. You would get your instructions. You did not have to audit separate 
accounts to prove necessity or otherwise of the individual companies ?—A. That is 


By Mr. Johnston: 


* Q. I should like to ask the witness a few questions, if I may. You were with - 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for quite a time, were you not?—A. From 
_ January, 1944 until the end of October, 1947. 

_ Q. You were in continual contact with all the bakers?—A. Yes, more or less. 
@. Did it ever occur to you or did such a thing ever happen, that when these 
yakers got in touch with you, you had them meet you at your office?—A. That they . 

‘did what? 

— __ Q. Did you ever have them meet you at your office?—A. Latterly, my office 
~ was so small I could not have more than two or three meet. there. 

_ Q. How large was it?—A. Well, there was room for my desk. I could have 
one or two people sitting beyond that. 

> Q. May I put it this way; was it about 14 x 14 or 14 x 20?—A. Nothing like 
14x 20—it was about 10 x 12. 

__ Mr. Pryarp: Is it necessary that we know that or whether he had flowers on 

his desk? : 
= Mr. Jounston: Yes, I think it is. 
~ The Cuatrman: We have this much established, that it was a small office. 
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F | ~By Mr, Johnston: 
Q. Would it be the size of a hotel bedroom, let me put it that way? 
‘The Cuarrman: Well, hotel bedrooms vary. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


~ Q. Let me pin it down to a particular one. Was it the size of the hotel bed- 
room in which this meeting occurred?—A. Certainly not. 
Mr. Fiemine: We have not been told it was a bedroom, yet. We have been 
been told it was a room in the hotel and there are many rooms in the hotel. 
i a By Mr. Johnston: 

QQ. Was it a bedroom?—A. There were certainly no beds in it. 
_ Q. Was it your custom to hold meetings of this import in hotel rooms?—A. 
I think the most important meeting we ever held was the one I talked about 
April 24 when the chairman of the board and his assistants were invited down to 
> Chateau Laurier Hotel to meet them there. 
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Q. So it was not uncustomary then, for you to meet in hotel rooms?—A. No, 
not if there is a comfortable room there. 

The Cuatrman: Even members of parliament meet in hotel rooms. 

Mr. JoHnston: Bedrooms, Mr. Chairman. i 

The CuarrMan: I am told-that, I do not know. 

By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Colonel Ruttan, you will recall Mr. Taylor gave evidence here the other — 
day stating he had advised you not to attend such meetings as this in the future? 
—A. Quite. 

~ Q. Why was that direction given to you? 
The CuHarrman: Is that not a question we should have asked Mr. Taylor, not 
this witness? Besides, Mr. Taylor told us why. 

Mr. Jounston: I think Colonel Ruttan would be in a position tg say why 
he was advised not to attend. 

The CHarrMAN: The instruction was given by Mr. Taylor who told us why 
he gave it yesterday. I do not want to curtail your examination, but I do think 
we ought to try and get on quickly. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes, but I think it is a very material point nevertheless 

Chairman, that this witness was instructed not to hold any meetings of 
nt character. 

The Cuairman: Mr. Taylor told us eee why he gave those instruc- 
tions. Do we have to go over that again? 

Mr. MacInnis: He was not told not to hold them, he was told not to attend. 

Mr. JouHnston: It is the same thing. : i 

The Cuarrman: It is quite different. . . 

Mr. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, may I just suggest this witness cannot be 
asked what Mr. Taylor’s reason was but he could be asked if Mr. Taylor gave — 
him a reason. : 

The CHairman: Mr. Taylor gave the reason to us yesterday and I am © 
suggesting we ought not to go over it. There is no sense in labouring a point that 
is already settled. 

_ Mr. Jounston: All right; we are not getting anywhere much on that 
anyway. 

The Cuateman: No. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 2 

Q. Colonel Ruttan you were convinced a 2-2 rise was sufficient?—A. Was 
sufficient? ; 


Q. Yes?—A. No, the point is that was supposed to cover the value of the — 
flour increase alone in a 24-ounce loaf of bread when the subsidy was removed. 
Q. I think you said you got that advice from a man who was in a position 
to know, that is from Mr. Short?—A. No.’ a 
Q. Where did you get that advice from?—A. It was generally accepted | 
that the price increase in a barrel of flour was so much, I think it was $4.05 at | 
that time, and divided by 186 24-ounce loaves, which is ‘the yield from a barrel, | . 
I believe it gives 2:2. I would like somebody to check me on that however. 4 
Q. Yes, we will accept that as being correct. When you were at this | 
meeting Mr. Short suggested a 3-cent rise would be sufficient and in fact his — 
company was not going beyond a 3-cent rise?—A. Excuse me, sir, Mr. Short — 
said his company was not going to increase the price more than 3 cents but 
I did not say he said it would be sufficient. 4 
The CHarrRMAN: No. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Would it be unreasonable then for the other bakers to ask a higher price 
than that if, in their experience, their actual costs would be more than that?— 
A. They would not sell any bread in competition with a man selling a cent 
under. That is what determines it; competition determines it. 

_ Q. Mr. Short was also interested in milling?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Did you ever go into the cost of the millers?—A. No sir. 

; Q. To see whether or not they were making a very substantial profit on 
the flour which they milled?—A. I do not know anything about that, I am sorry. 
— Q. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to the witness that when the prices 
board was asking the bakers to limit their increase to 3 cents, and that that 
3 cents was suggested by Mr. Short who himself was a miller, it should have 
been very necessary for the board, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to 
ascertain more definitely whether or not that 3-cent rise would be sufficient to 
cover the costs of these bakers who were not millers. 

© The Cuarrman: Well do you not think Mr. Johnston that Mr. Taylor 
covered that point? 

_ Mr. Jounsron: I do not think so. 


_ The Cuarrman: He said at the period when the subsidy was removed he 
judged a price beyond 3 cents would be unwarranted and that statement was 
‘based upon a continuing investigatory interest on the part of the board. Now 
I do not want to continue but I think we have gone over that. 

Mr. Jounston: I do not think we have. It is a difference of opinion. My 
point, as far as the witness is concerned, is that he took the advice of Mr. Short 
who is not only a baker but a miller, and having that in mind Mr. Short, who 
is both miller and baker, might very easily be able to set the price at 3 cents 
and through his over-all operation make a very substantial profit, while the 
bakers, on the other hand, who were limited to the baking operation, might very 
easily entail a loss at that 3-cent rise. 

: The Cuarrman: But this witness has said he does not know anything about 
flour. 
Mr. Jounston: My point is that, he is an official of the Wartime Prices 
‘and Trade Board, or was at that time. 

‘The Wirness: On bread and baking products, sir. 


Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, I think the point Mr. Johnston is trying 
‘to make, if I understand him correctly, is that the mill-controlled bakeries were 
im a position to dominate the price. They set the price at 3 cents and the others 
had to follow. I think that was indicated to Mr. Johnston by a statement that 
was made by Colonel Ruttan, if I caught it correctly, when he said there was 
a feeling on the part of those that were not mill-controlled that they were being 
railroaded. ; 

Mr. Jonnston: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. MacInnis has just guessed what 
‘L was coming to, however, I did not like to put it so bluntly at this time. 
___ Mr. MacInnis: I am more direct. There is no necessity for losing time. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

| Q. I would like to get the witness’ view on that point because it is a very 
/material point with regard to this 3 or 4 cent rise—A. Exactly what question 
would you like me to answer? 

| Q. Well I am concerned with this, Colonel. You took the advice of Mr. 
‘Short?—A. Excuse me, sir. 

Q. Did not Mr. Short suggest at this meeting their company would not sell 
‘read at a greater amount than 3 cents?—A. Right. Mr: Short said simply they 
would not sell at a higher price but that is not to say his advice was accepted. 
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Q. You were in telephone conversation with him? 
_ The CuarrMAN: Have you finished your answer? 


The Wrirnuss: No, I said that is not accepting the price, it is simply to b 
told by Mr. Short at which price his company was going to sell bread. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You were in telephone conversation with Mr. Short before this last 
meeting?—A. Quite. : 

Q. He was one of your advisers was he not?—A. No. . 

Q. I think you have already stated that?—A. No. t 

Q. Did Mr. Short have any position with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board at all?—A. Yes, Mr.— 7 

Q. What was it?—A. Mr. Short was flour administrator. : 

Q. Flour administrator, and you were in continual contact with Mr. Short? 
—A. Only when there were subjects pertaining to the interests of the bakers. 

Q. Let us put it this way, when the necessity arose?—A. Yes. if 

Q. And being that he was administrator of flour, you would more or less 
act on his advice “with regard to the necessary increase?—A. Please, sir, under- 
stand I was not establishing a price. I had nothing to do with it. He simply 
set his own price and said what he was going to sell at. 

Q. It was your opinion at this meeting and I think you said a while ago 
you expressed it, that there should not be more than a 3-cent rise?—A. Di 
I say that? 

The Cuarrman: No, I do not think you said that. 


Mr. Jounston: I was under the impression he had, but the evidence will 
reveal that later on. + 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Did you get information from Mr. Taylor to the effect that if thell 
were more than 3-cent increases that it might be the board would have to tale! 
action?—A. No. You have got that I think just a little twisted. f 
Q. Will you straighten it out for me, please?—A. That was the statement 
Mr. Short. made and it is covered in the correspondence, your Exhibit 25, 
I believe. = 
Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Short or Mr. Taylor? : | 
The Wirness: Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Jounstron: I did not hear that, Mr. MacInnis. ik 
Mr. MacInnis: I asked whether it was Mr. Short or Mr. Taylor who made 

the statement, and it was not Mr. Short. f 
The Wirness: I am sorry if I did say Mr. Short. ‘ 
The CuarrmMan: That is in Exhibit 25. ‘ | 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. That is covered by Exhibit 25, yes. At this cern I take it you aid 
indicate to the meeting that a 3- cent rise should be sufficient?—A. No sit, 
I did not. 

Q. You did not mention anything about the 3-cent rise?—A. I certaill 
did. I told them that Mr. Short said he was going to sell at 13 cents which was 
2 3-cent rise. I should not say Mr. Short, but Mr. Short’s subsidiary, Brown’s 

read. & 
Q. There was very strenuous exception taken to that?—A. No, my personal 
attitude I think in regard to that was that the difference between the subsi 
and the 3-cent rise which was -8 per cent was, in my opinion, from the statemen 
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facts and figures I had seen, not sufficient to cover these other added costs. 
hat was my own humble opinion but nevertheless the board’s official view was 
he baker should not have more than 13 cents and that was definitely 
determined. ; 
» Q. And you so expressed that at the meeting?—A. Well I do not know that 
I did. . 
__ Q. You must have mentioned what the board considered to be a legitimate 
rise in prices, did you not?—A. No, not necessarily, no. 
_  . You never mentioned a 3-cent rise at all then at the meeting. 
£ Mr. Mayuew: Did you actually know Mr. Taylor’s view on the subject? 
; _ The Wirness: I got that directly from Mr. Short. 
Mr. Jounston: I could not hear that. 
_ The Wirness: I got Mr. Taylor’s view apparently from Mr. Short and 
hat has been explained as I say. 


; Mr. Jounston: It was Mr. Short then at the meeting who said they were 
elling at 3 cents and not you? 


The CHatrMan: No, no. 

_ Mr. Jounston: Well let us get it clear. I want to get this straight. You 
never mentioned at the meeting anything about a 3-cent rise as being sufficient? 
ia The Wirness: Yes, sir, I mentioned at the meeting—could I read the letter 
to you? 

_ The CuHarrman: The first paragraph will be sufficient. 

_ The Wirness: This is the statement enclosed in a letter to Mr. Taylor. 
~At yesterday’s meeting I told you Mr. Short had informed me that Mr. Taylor 
had advised him that if the price of the loaf was advanced by 4 cents there 
would be serious trouble for the industry whereas a 3-cent price would be accept- 
able and Mr. Short had agreed that his price would advance only 3 cents.” 
Now, Mr. Taylor explains we have got that twisted a bit and covers it in his 
letter. This is the substance of it. 


; : By Mr. Johnston: 

— Q. My question is still not yet answered. I want to know whether or not 
Colonel Ruttan at this meeting in the hotel mentioned anything about 3 cents 
being the limit?—A. Well I think I covered that by 
~ Q. Just answer yes or no. I do not want you to go to any great length in 
repeating yourself. 

= Mr. Dype: You understand, Mr, Johnston, he read that to the meeting. 
hat has been given in evidence already. 


_ Mr. Jounston: Yes, and before I understood the witness to say he had not 
mentioned the 3-cent rise. ° 


> The Witness: Oh, no, no. 
ie Mr. Jounston: I think I am quite clear on it. 
. The Witness: I have got to admit that I am getting confused too. 


Mr. MactInnis: “Too” is quite significant. 
Mr. JoHnston: I am sorry if I have confused you. 
The CuarrMan: With great respect I think you are not alone. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


~ Q. Now then we can take it for granted that the 3-cent rise was mentioned 
. the meeting?—A. Quite, yes. 

| _Q. And there were some of the bakers there who objected on the ground 
li 
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Q. Did they suggest how much it should be? Certainly, if taey had S| 
3 cents was not sufficient they must have suggested something that would be in 
reason?—A. I think we can take it for granted they would not expect to get 
more than 4 cents. | 

Q. Yes?—A. And therefore we mention in this letter—we mentioned these 
A cents there. 

Q. So others there mentioned 4 cents, didn’t they?—A. I take it for granted 
that there must have been some mention of that. 

Q. Is it to your recollection that they discussed it?—A. I have not a clear 
recollection on this thing. . ; 

Q. You are reading from the memorandum now, aren’t you?—A. Yes. — 

Q. I think it would be safe to assume then that they did mention 4 cents} 7 
would that be correct?—-A. I think so. 

Q. So there was argument then as between 3 cents and 4 cents at the mee 
ing?—A. Well the 3 ane you might say was an ultimatum, did not leave much 
room for argument. i 

Q. Exactly, so the 3-cent limit was dictated by Mr. Short because he was 
the one who really suggested that and he was both a miller and a baker; woul 
that be correct?—A. I would think so. 

Q. So the effect on the meeting would be to cause a lot of discussion. ; 
understand it was a rather rowdy meeting—I do not know that I should use that 
term, Mr. Chairman—but it was rather, a noisy meeting particularly because 
of the fact that there were some there who had sug geested a 4-cent price?—A, 
Not to my knowledge. a 

Q. Or a 5-cent increase?—A. I have no recollection of that, ties someone 
were talking about nor thern points, like Timmins. They might have mentioned 
the 5-cent increase. | 

Q. You probably were not in the room the other day when one of the vil 
nesses said he was very strong on that point, that the increase should be 5 cents. 

The Cuairman: Yes, but that did not say that. He said it was-his opinigal 
not expressed. fi 

Mr. Jounston: I think the evidence will reveal that he expressed that 
opinion at the meeting very strongly. 


The CHarrman: No, the evidence is that Mr. Macdonald said nothing at 
the meeting. 


Mr. Jounston: It was not Mr. MacDonald, it was Mr. Kelleher. = 
The CHairmMAN: Oh! : 


Mr. Mayuew: Let me ask you this, Mr. Johnston; do you think that si 
months from now you could tell anybody what everybody else said at this 
meeting we had here yesterday? 


Mr. Jounsron: In answer to that I was going back to ask Mr. Mayhew if 
this meeting was not very insistent that some of the other witnesses revive 
their memory mcst explicitly in this regard. i 


Mr. Mayuew: You are asking a man to remember what happened at a 
meeting held six months ago and you find fault with the witness because he 
cannot give you everything that was said at that meeting. 


i Mr. Jounston: You see, Mr. Chairman, we did that very thing; | 
every member of this committee did that thing with other witnesses. % 


The CHAIRMAN: Can you proceed quickly, Mr. Johnston? I would like to, 
dispose of this witness today, if we can. : 


Mr. Jounston: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think I have got just about whalll 
wanted from the witness. I think we go over the evidence we will find it is 
quite revealing. . =~ 


| 
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By Mr. Pinard: 


;. Q. Mr. Ruttan, in view of your experience with the Wartime Prices and 
x Trade Board and also as a director of the Ontario Bakers Association would you 
. know if that meeting was attended by any bakers who were not connected with 
milling companies?—A. At that meeting? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I would say so. 

Q. Can you name them?—A. I could list them, I think. Christie’s would 
be independent; and Weston’s Bread. As I say, naturally, I do not know the 
ramifications of all the others. 

Q. But these two, they are subsidiaries of milling companies?—A. You 

_ have Brown’s Bread, a subsidiary of Lake of the Woods Milling Company. 

Q. Yes?—A. And Canada Bread, of the Maple Leaf Milling Company. 

4 @. Yes?—A. And General Bakeries—I am not sure of their connection with 
a milling company. 

Q. Is it not a fact that they are independent?—A. They used to be with 
Purity. I cannot speak with authority in regard to that. Wonder Bakers 
are Ogilvie’s. 

Q. Do you know of any other large bakery to your knowledge even though 
they were not present at that meeting who are also controlled by milling 
~ companies?—A. You mean of the Toronto bakers? 

* Q. Yes?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know anything about the situation in Montreal in that respect? 

—A. No, I am sorry to say I would not. I have not got sufficient data on that. 


4 


By Mr. Merritt: 


pe Q. Colonel Ruttan, I want to go back to this 14-cent price stamped on 
’ the wrapper for a moment. Can you think from your experience of any 
disadvantage which would be suffered by the consumer if that practice were 
- discontinued?—A. If the practice were discontinued? 
Q. Yes?—A. I would think the people who were putting that on now I 
imagine to mark their top quality’ bread in that way to distinguish it from 
the other. They consider it a safeguard. Without that mark some other loaf 
probably not-of the same quality might get.into that same bread. 

Q. But, of course, that could happen, couldn’t it; I mean the lower quality 
loaf could still be sold at 14 cents even with no price mark on the wrapper; 
isn’t that correct?—A. It could happen. 

Q. Is the lower quality loaf marked with a lower price?—A. I can’t say. 

Q. So that there would be no actual protection to the consumer in only 
' the top quality loaf being marked with the sale price. I can see what you 
say if the lower quality loaves were marked with a lower price, but I cannot 
see any protection as far as quality goes if you only mark the top quality. 
_ —A. I see your point. 


Kr Mr. MacInnis: Might I ask a question? 
\@ Mr. Merrirr: I would like to exhaust that. 


By, Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Apart from that is there any other disadvantage that you can see to 
_ the practice being discontinued?—A. Being discontinued? 
| Q. Yes?—A. I do not know that I would care to express an opinion on it. 
ee I can understand how the bakers selling their bread to householders and to 
dealers would like to have that price on there to keep that top quality loaf 
distinguished so you can see it, but I do not think there is any advantage to it.. 
z Q. You mean, to prevent people selling it at a higher price? 


The CHAIRMAN: Or, a lower price. 
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The Wirness: To prevent the lower priced loaf getting put in with that 


bread. If the same firm makes one loaf stamped with a price and another 


which is not, the public would soon get to know what the top quality loaf is. 


Mr. Merrirr: If price is the determining factor. I wanted to get your — 


views on it. 


By Mr. MacInms: 
Q. I would like to get some little information from the witness on the 


term “railroaded”; he spoke about the 18-cent price having been railroaded — 


through the meeting. 
The CHairMAaNn: What is the point? I do not quite get it. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. As well as I can remember what the witness said, he said there was 
a feeling on the part of those that were at that meeting that they were being 
railroaded; what do you mean by that?—A. Well, compelled into a situation; 
compelled, I think would be the right word. 

Q. Well, that means, does it not, that the mill-controlled bakeries determine 
the price of ‘bread?—A. T would not say always. I would say in this particular 
instance it had a great bearing. 


Oe ee or Ce 


Q. Well, you said later on that when Mr. Short said that he would not- 


raise his price beyond three cents that was an ultimatum—aA. Yes. 
Q. It is an ultimatum that those bakeries which were not mill-controlled 
had to accept whether they could carry on business or not?—A. Quite. 
There is not a great deal of room for competition there. How is it that 


the mill- controlled bakers can produce bread cheaper than those bakeries which | 


are not mill-controlled? Do they sell to their bakeries flour at a cheaper rate ~ 


than it is sold to the trade?—-A. Many a time I have tried to discuss that with 


the mill-controlled baker. He says as a rule I pay more for my flour, there © 
is no competition; but when a mill goes out to sell to others there is competition. — 


Mr. MacInnis: Has it been established that the mill-controlled baker does — 


produce bread at a lower cost? 


The Wirness: I would not accept that statement. I was simply referring — 


to the price of flour. 
Mr. MacInnis: If they cannot produce it at a lower price it seem they 


ean sell it at a lower price. There must be some reason for that. You would ~ 


not care to make a statement in regard to that? 
The Wirness: Frankly, I think those are questions for the baker to answer. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask just one question following that? You say that the price of — 


13 cents was influenced by the attitude of one of the large companies identified 
by you. How do you explain that there are still many retailers selling bread 


at a lower price of 13 cents?—A. They have different types of operations, for — 
one thing; and then, again, some are selling bread at several prices. They sell © 


other things as well. 


Q. Then you are modifying somewhat the effect. of the influence in this — 
case of the mill-owned baker. He does not dictate the price, does he?—A. No, — 


certainly not; and I have not said so. I said that in this particular instance he — 
said he was not going to raise his price above so and so. The evidence shows — 
he talked the matter over with Mr. Taylor and that Mr. Taylor said that in his 
view 13 cents was high enough to go at that time. That was that picture. That — 
was considered, I imagine, as co-operation. 
Mr. Irvine: May I follow up this with one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


‘ 
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ees iy. Maxtryine:<., 

- Q. It has been represented here by others giving evidence about this famous 

meeting that there was considerable wrath. You were at the meeting discussing 

these details. Would you care to say anything on that?—A. I think that is 

entirely incorrect. 

; The CuHarrMaNn: There was a spirit of good fellowship there throughout, 

would you say. 

The Wirness: There were certain arguments as there always is in all of 

these things, but I do not think there was any personal ill-will so far as that is 

‘concerned. They are a sound set of businessmen in this trade. 

By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. I am not suggesting anything, I am almost quoting one of the witnesses. 

Now, would you say there was a very sharp difference of opinion expressed?—A. 
would say there was a difference of opinion. 

Q. Would you say that most of that difference of opinion arose on the 

‘part of the bakers who were not mill-controlled opposing a determined price 

fixed by one?—A. I would think that would be correct. 

_ Mr. Irvine: That would be the fact. 


The Cuairman: Mr. Dyde, I understand you have some questions. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. Colonel Ruttan, there are one or two points which have come up I would 

Hike to clear up with you. May I take you back now to the summer of 1947. 
[think you told one of the members of the committee that you were satisfied 

that the bakers’ costs were increasing or had increased. Now, I wanted you to 
€ more explicit, on what did you base your satisfaction? I think you said that 

fou made no audit of their statements and that you based it largely on the cost 

f labour index and on the average cost of the ingredients used by the bakers. 

Was there any other factor on which you based your satisfaction?—A. And the 

ual statements given by the operators in a comparison of their profits from 

month to month. 

_ Q. Financial statements?—A. Financial statements, drawn up to show the 

operative trend of their earnings on bread. 

~ Q. They were not audittd -for you by the Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board?—A. No. 

 Q. Did you ever examine the formulae of the bakers to determine—or, were 
ese ever submitted?—A. No. 

_- Q. Then, the policy of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with regard to 

marked on the bread. You gave us some evidence with regard to that. 

When price was marked on the bread control was still on. Was that price 
larked on the wrapper; or, do you know?—A. Certain ones did it but I do not 

ink others did. 

_ Q. Was it on the unwrapped bread?—A. It was required to be on the 

unwrapped bread at the time of the publication of the order which stated that a 

amp should be placed on the bread showing the weight and the price. 

— Q. Is that what you meant when you said that the price was required to be 

it on?—A. Yes, at that time; but I told you that since that there has been an 

mendment to those orders and that was left out. 

~ Q. I know, but the orders were with reference to unwrapped bread at that 

e?—A. Yes, that order was. 

_ Q. Are you sufficiently familiar with the trade to know that unwrapped 
read bears a smaller proportion of sales than the wrapped bread; or, could 

bu say that?—A. Certainly in the larger centres that would be so. 

Q. Now, leaving that Colonel Ruttan; would you be good enough to tell 

€ committee when you went with the Bakers Association? Would you tell the 
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committee when you were first approached to become an officer of that asso 
ciation? —A. I cannot say definitely. 

Q. Would you try to remember for us, please?—A. I have got to go | 
long way back. I remember somebody six months after I had been on th 
job with the board wanting to know whether I would like to take a job with 
the national council. 

Q. That would be some time during 1944?—A. 1944. 

Q. Were there other. approaches to you after that?—A. Not definite 
approaches, and that was not a definite approach. You have asked me a 
question and I have answered it. Somebody mentioned it, but there was nothing 
in it. I told them I had no inclination of accepting such a job, no intention of 
accepting it. k 

Q. Do you recall when the first definite approach was made to you?—= 
A. No, I do not. H 

Q. Can I help you, Colonel Ruttan? Would it be prior to eeptenaa 
1947?—A. I would say that it would. 

Q. Would it be prior to the 1st of October, 1947?—A. You are making i 
too difficult for me. I cannot follow that through on that basis. 

Q. I am just trying to help you. You tell me the best you can.—A. 
would like to be able to tell you definitely, but at different times it has beer 
mentioned. | 

Q. Different times since 19447—A. Yes. . : 

Q. Now then, in the latter part of 1947 you became a director of the 
association, and you know— —A. When? 

Q. 19472—A. No, the Ist of January, 1948. 

Q. The 1st of January, 1948, but. you became an officer of the oe 
Bakers earlier than that?—A. No. 

Q. Since you have become an officer of the association you, of course, : 
aware that the price of bread has been increased since the Ist of January? 
ACY es. 

Q. To your knowledge were those prices increased by all bakers at me 
same time?—A. I know the prices were increased by certain bakers at one 
time and other bakers at another time. I do not think it was a general increase, 
a stated increase all the way across. 

Q. Do you know who increased the price first in January, 1948?—A. f 
would not like to be too sure, but I would think probably the Christie Company 
~ was the first company that advanced their bread price. -@ 

Q. Do you know the date on which they advanced the price?—A.. No, 
not offhand, no, I do not. | 

Q. Hate you attended meetings of the Ontario Bakers Association sinee 
the Ist of January, 1948?—A. Yes, T have. 

Q. How many?—A. Oh, eon dnece I do not know. I attended a meet 
yesterday, a small group in connection with machinery. P 

Q. Excuse me. Were you finished?—A. I was going to say on Wedneaaa 
I attended a meeting of a group out in Windsor. 


Fa 


wide 


i 


| 
. 


The CuarrMan: That is not a bad place to go. 
Mr. Jonnston: Where is that? 


By Mr. Dyde: a 
Q. Have you attended a meeting of the association since January 1, | 
at which the price of bread was discussed?—A. No. 
Q. No meeting. at which the price of bread was Sood No, sit 
That is one thing I am very, very clear in my own mind. F 


_ any group of the members of the association prior to the increase of price in 
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Q. You can say to the committee definitely that there was no meeting of 


_ January, 1948, at which prices were discussed—A. Yes, I can. You mean 
_ prices— 
. ~ Q. Prices of bread?—A. Were— 


Q. Can you be definite about that?—A. Yes, I can. I am definite. I did not 


attend any meeting where any price was in any way set: 


. Did you attend any informal group which discussed the price of 
bread?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Colonel Ruttan, are you familiar with section 8 of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board Act?—A. Not as such. 
- Q. The section that deals with circumstances that lead or do not lead to 
unjust or unfair prices; are you familiar with that section?—A. In a general way. 
Q. Having that in mind what do you say as to the present level of bread 
prices?—A. My own humble opinion is they are reasonable. 
@. They are reasonable. 
Mr. Winters: Have you finished? 
The CHarrman: I have one more question. 


By the Chairman: 


@. What would you say the situation was in that regard in September, 
September 16?—A. Well, from the viewpoint of certain of the bakers it was not 


_ reasonable. The official attitude of the board was they were reasonable. 


Q. What was your opinion?—A. I felt the price should be a little higher than 
a straight 13 cents. 


Q. You felt the price should a little higher? That is all. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. In Colonel Ruttan’s position as a director of the bakers’ association 
would he be in a position to know whether or not any baking companies had 
practised discrimination against retailers who did not sell at the prices which. 


_ were prevailing?—A. No, I have never heard these things discussed at any of the 


“I still feel that prices were not discussed, the establishment of prices. 


bakers’ association meetings. I saw a lot in the press about some dealers complain- 
ing that they were being discriminated against. 

Q. But you have no direct knowledge of any instance of discrimination?—A. 
No. 

Q. Would it come to your attention if there was an instance of discrimination 
by bakers?—A. I doubt it very much. I do not know why it would. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. You say you have had meetings of the association in 1948?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were they pretty well attended meetings?—A. Yes, very well attended 
meetings. There was a splendid meeting down in Windsor the other day. 

Q. You mean to say at a well attended meeting of the association that bread 
prices were not discussed?—A. Not the establishment of bread prices. That is 
what I mean, the setting of a bread price, certainly not. 

Q. There was no talk of agreement?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Surely there would be a mention of prices? Surely the price of bread 


would come up.—A. I will not say some individual might not talk about the 
_ price of bread but there was certainly no agreement 


Q. I think you left the impression that prices were not discussed—A. Well, 


* 
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By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. You say you still feel that?—A. Yes. - 
Q. But you must know whether or not prices were discussed at any of these 
meetings. Were they?—A. I can remember one meeting in which some chap said | 
something about price and somebody else jumped on him at once and said that 
must not be discussed, that sort of thing. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What meeting is this you are referring to?—A. This was a meeting of the — 
Ontario Association in Toronto. ; 

The CuarrMAN: Is that the meeting you are referring to, Mr. Mayhew? 

Mr. Mavuew: I am referring to all. I have attended a good many meetings 

of associations in the last four years. While I can conceive there was no price 

setting and I can understand the nature of these meetings yet I cannot under- 

stand a mecting of a group of this kind getting together and prices not being | 

mentioned in some way. 

Mr. Irvine: I should like to ask counsel to press for an answer to that 

question he has just asked because we had another witness who attended this 

particular meeting that we have been discussing who was very hard pressed on ~ 

the question. I should like to have Colonel Ruttan’s definite statement on that. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. I should like to ask the witness a question. He said he remembers a — 
certain meeting at which one member raised the question of price and that he 
was jumped on right away ?—A. Right. 
Q. And that ended it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does that mean that it is out of order in your association meetings 
to discuss prices? —A. Most definitely it would be so far as I am concerned at 


any time. The thing is too clear. 


By Mr. Winters: ; i 
Q. You would discuss costs, though?—A. We certainly will discuss our costs, ~~ 
. details of operations and everything else. ih 


By Mr. Mayhew: | 
Q. How could you discuss costs without prices coming up. I am not 
saying it is wrong—A. I know. | ‘ * 
Mr. Irvine: How can -you get your cost picture without discussing prices? 
The Cuarrman: May we have an answer to Mr. Mayhew’s question? Mr. — 
Mayhew says how can you discuss costs without prices? 
The Witness: You can discuss costs without prices very easily because it — 

is thoroughly understood— 
Mr. MayHew: Did you discuss— 
Mr. Fueminc: The witness did not finish his answer. There are two or © 
three people putting questions at once. Let him finish his answer. 


By Mr. MaclInms: 
Q. Are not your costs somebody else’s prices— 
Mr. Fuemtnc: The witness had not finished his answer. Let the reporter — 
read the answer. 
The Cuarrman: I think his answer was not finished. 
The Witness: What was the last question? 
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By Mr. Mayhew: 


Q. There is quite a difference in discussing costs and profits, but you would 
certainly discuss costs. They would certainly come up at any meeting, would 
they not?—A. Costs, yes, there is no question. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis, you have a question? 


Mr. MacInnis: I do not know whether or not I have a question now. I 
_ cannot understand how he can discuss costs without relating costs to something, 
and having to relate it to something I assume the thing to relate it to is price. 
_ Would it not be the logical thing in your meetings for someone to discuss costs 
_ and when he had indicated his costs to say, “I cannot sell at a lesser price 
4 than that”, some particular figure. Would that not be the case? 
i The Wrrnuss: Yes, but if one individual did start that way then immedi- 
_ ately it would be understood in that meeting that those costs or selling prices 
| that you are getting at must not be discussed or agreed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why, Colonel Ruttan?—A. Because it is laid down. 

Q. Laid down where?—A. As I understand it from the Combines Act— 
Q.-Ob, Iosee. 

Mr. Irvine: The cat is out of the bag now. I can understand. 

Mr. Merrrrr: Every man knows the law. 


By Mr. Pinard: . 
Q. Would it be safe to say that the great percentage of the baking industry 
is controlled by millers in Canada?—A. The great percentage—oh, no, I would 
not say so. 
_ _Q. Can you give the percentage of the total volume of the baking industry 
_in Canada controlled by millers?—A. I have not got those figures, but there are 
some 3,000 bakers in Canada. 
ie Q. Do you have an idea? Is it possible for you to give an estimate, a 
' percentage?—A. I have not been in touch with those total figures for so long 
I would not lke to hazard a ouess, 


ik 
te By Mr. Mayhew: 


is Q. Have you ever been at a meeting of the association that resulted in an 
‘imerease in the price of bread? As the result of that meeting there was an 
Brcrease in the price of bread?—A: No. 
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- - By Mr. Dyde: 

ie Q. Did you know that Christie’s were going to increase their price before 
“they actually did it? Did you yourself know?—A. I would have to think that 
‘over. I think probably Dan Wilson would have mentioned it to me. 

es @. And did you know when the prices were increased by other bakers before 
| were increased?—A. No, I do not think I did. 


Mr. Winters: I am having difficulty hearing this. 


The CHatrman: Mr. Winters, who hears very well, is having difficulty 
‘hearing you. 
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By Mr. Dyde: ; 

Q. I am asking you how Mr. Wilson informed you, by what means he 
informed you that his price was going to go up? Was it by telephone, letter, 
did he meet you on the street?—A. No, in going back and forth, talking to him 
in his office at different times—I presume it would be one of those occasions. 

Q. This is not long ago. This is within a comparatively short time. Can 
you be specific about this?—A. I am afraid I cannot be more specific. a 

Q. It was in conversation. Were there others present during the conver- — 
sation?—A. Well, I cannot pin that down. 

Q. Do you know that there were not others present?—A. It is a question— 
it would be in his own office—whether or not there would ‘be someone there 
I cannot say. | 

Q. Was it in his own office?—A. That, I cannot say. 

Q. Was it in a hotel room?—A. Well, I cannot say. 

Mr. Dyper: All right. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. After you were informed of that increase, perhaps by Mr. Wilson, did ~ 
you advise the members of your association? Did you advise the members of ~ 
your association of that increase or of the decision taken by Mr. Wilson? 
—A. Yes, I believe I did speak to some of them about it. | 
a Q. What was the occasion? Was it a meeting?—A. At their different — 
offices. 
Q. What was that?—A. At their offices. 
Q. By telephone or how? How did you do it?—A. By calling on them. 
Q. You called on them and informed them of Mr. Wilson’s decision. Is — 
that what you did?—A. Not necessarily. ; 3 
Q. I should like to know what you did—A. Well, I heard, as I say—no ~ 
doubt, I spoke to some of them. ¥ 
Q. You know; did you call?—A. That I cannot say definitely. q 
Q. Would you know who were the ones you called?—A. No, I would know — 
the logical ones to call would be the principal bakers in the city. 
Q. How long after you had heard about Mr. Wilson’s decision did you — 
call them?—A. That is just the point; I am not too clear on that. Z 
Q. Was it the same day?—A. I would say, presumably. 
Q. Presumably the same day?—A. Close to. it. 
 Q. Would that explain why the increase was made at the same time by all — 
the others?—A. They would know immediately, anyway, when it came out. 4 
Q. From your information, I suppose?—A. From the price of bread on the 
street. ¥4 
Q. Why would you take the trouble to inform them, then?—A. I would 
inform them on anything. 7 . ¢ 
Q. Is that one of the duties for which you have been appointed director of — 
the Ontario association, to keep them informed of a rise in price?—A. It would — 
be a matter of general interest. 3 
Q. So far as you are concerned, it is one of your duties to inform the — 
members of the association when a rise is decided by one of the bakers?— — 
A. Well, I should certainly not say that is a specific duty. 
Q. But did you consider it a duty?—A. Eh? 
Q. Do you consider it a duty?—A. I think if I knew it, I would pass it on. 
Q. What was your purpose in informing them of this raise? —A. To acquaint 
them, presumably, with the trend which was taking place. . 
Q. Did you then suggest to them that they do the same?—A. Eh? 
Q. Did you then suggest to the ones you called that they do the same?— 
A. Certainly not. 
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Q. Why?—A. No. It would be quite obvious what they would do. 
& QQ. It was quite obvious, so why call them and inform them if you had no 
purpose in doing so?—A. Why not? To keep them posted. 


_ The Cuarrman: I wonder if it would not be helpful—I am addressing 


fo 
et 


myself to counsel now—if we could have prepared for us the prices of bread 
now in selected areas of Canada, particularly in the east, and make that com- 
parative. The statement should be made comparative to the price of bread in 
September last, say, and some period back. 
Mr. MacInnis: What date in September, before and after? 
The CuarrMaAN: Before and after. 
: Ba JoHNston: Would you include the different brands, such as the 10 cent 
af? 
: The Cuairman: I think so. I believe the Secretariat could work that out 
or us. 
Mr. Dyne: I faanile that would be possible. Of course, as witnesses come 
before you, they will be giving the prices of their various brands of bread. 
However, we will be glad to try to work out something which would be 
helpful in that way. ' 
The Cuarrman: I think it would be helpful. For instance, the price of 
bread right now in Toronto is what? 
_ The Wirness: Anywhere from 10 to 14 cents. 
The Cuairman: What is the price of bread in Montreal, do you know? 
The Wirness: No, I do not know. 
The Cuairman: It is much higher than that? 
» The Wiryess: I do not think so. I think it is about the same. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Is your association limited to Ontario?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Is there an over all association for Canada?-—A. Yes, there is the 
National Council for Canada. 

Q. Are you concerned with that, officially?—A. No. 


_ Mr. Pryarp: It might be a good idea to have a member of the National 
Jouncil appear. ; 

The CHarrMan: I am coming to that. Mr. Fleming raised that very point 
vith me on Thursday. In asking for a summarized table, I had in mind the 
lesirability of calling a witness who has already indicated his desire to appear 
efore the committee, representing the national body. What I am anxious to get 
efore the committee is a table to give us a comparative picture. I am afraid we 
re not getting that. We are dealing with each individual witness. If we had 
tad this table at the beginning, it might have been very helpful. Before next 
veek it would be helpful, I believe, to have such a table. We have some 
mportant witnesses coming next week. 

Mr. Irvine: You mean a table of comparative prices? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Could vou not include in that the comparative actual value 
f what is in the various loaves? 

The Wirness: May I suggest you call Mr. Sparks, who is executive secretary 
f the National Council of the baking industry and who really prepared these 
orms. 


{ 


_ The Cuarrman: Counsel has made some arrangements and we have to be 
uided by him. What do you say about that Mr. Dyde? 


i 
oe 
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Mr. Dypp: I can hold off witnesses who are not here. I am bound to say, 
however, there is one witness who has been standing by waiting for Mr 
MacDonald’s evidence to be completed. It was difficult for me to say to that 
witness that we would not be completing that evidence until some specific date. 
He has been here now for a week, I think. as 
The CuairMan: That is the representative of the A & P? 

Mr. Dypn: The A & P, yes. In fairness to them, I think it would be dificult 

to ask them to stand down out of their turn. If the committee desired it, I 
could make arrangements quite easily for the witnesses to follow to stand down™ 
and not to come. q 
The CHarrMan: I think there may be a special reason for A & P coming on 
earlier. * q 
Mr. Dypve: I think there was. f 

The Cuarrman: I think we ought to be guided by cougsel in this matter, 

Mr. Fueminc: Could we leave that matter to be worked out by the steering 
committee? I think, as you have said, Mr. Chairman, we should have a broader 
picture than any one witness has been able to give us. While Mr. Sparks is 
probably the man who could give us that, it would save us a lot of time im 
trying to put the picture together by bits and pieces, if we had this table. ; 
The Cuamman: I suggest that the Secretariat, over the week-end, try and 

- work out something like that. We will see whether or not it meets our wishes 
on Monday. 4 
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t MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Monday, March 1, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 am., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyke, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 

Counsel filed:— 

Exhibit No. 26—Statement showing wheat price to millers for No. 1 
Manitoba, Northern, per bushel, basis in store, Fort William. 


y Exhibit No. 27—Statement showing Bread prices, retail, 24 ounce loaf, 


wrapped, unsliced, as compiled from information supplied to the Committee 
by representatives of Loblaws, Dominion Stores and General Bakeries Ltd. 


Mr. James M. MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries Limited, 
was recalled and further examined. He filed: — 

f Exhibit No. 28—Copy of agreement made the 17th day of April, 1946, 
_____ between General Bakeries Limited and Purity Flour Mills Limited. (Printed 
~ as an appendix to this day’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 29—Statement showing ingredient and wrapper cost per 


24 ounce loaf at various dates, based on Montreal prices, as prepared by 
General Bakeries Ltd. 


Att 2.20 p.m. the Vice-Chairman took the Chair. 


The question having arisen as to whether the witness should disclose certain 
information, including executive salaries, the Vice-Chairman ruled “that there 
will be full disclosure by the witness to counsel, and that information disclosed 
will be available to any or all members of the Committee, and the Committee 
will decide in due course as to whether that or any part of that information will 
be spread upon the record.” 


And Mr. Fleming having appealed from the Vice-Chairman’s ruling, the 
ruling was sustained. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. Martin, 
oresiding. 


Members present; Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, 
[rvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., and Mr. Monet, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, 
n attendance. . 
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ti a R. P. Rok Paonia Soca ser n 
. ae Indust, was Called, and sworn, He read a statement an e 


Exhibit No. 30--Membership aa National, Counc 
Industry . ee ‘ Mae agi te Sig: 
At 6.00 p.m. witness Je and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
Mareh 2 at 11.00 a.m. | : Moreh dads 3 Ton 7 
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a _ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or Commons, 
Marcu 1, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
‘Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


. 
we. 


a 


The Carman: The meeting will come to order. 


| I would just like to say at the beginning that yesterday I received several 
@alls from various consumer organizations and I told them that the steering 
eommittee would be appraised of them, and that they will undoubtedly, be given 
‘an opportunity of being heard. One of those from whom I received such repre- 
‘sentations was the Canadian Association of Consumers. It will be necessary for 
‘us to have a meeting of the steering committee this afternoon to deal with their 
date. They want a specific date around the 11th or 12th of March. However, 
We can discuss that at the meeting of the steering committee which I will call 
for later this day. Many other such representations are being received now and 
they will, of course, be referred to the steering committee for consideration and 
suggestion to the main committee as to what can be done about them. 

_ Mr. Dype: I believe that you wish to say something to the committee. 
Mr. MacInnis: Before he does that, Mr. Chairman; have we got a report 
from the steering committee on the matter of commercial rentals which was 
Specifically referred to them? 

_ The Cuarrman: I believe we will have to have another meeting on that 
Matter, but we may be able to deal with it when we meet before 4 o'clock today, 
Mr. MacInnis. 

» The Cuarmman: Mr. Dyde. 


__ Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, at an earlier session, and in fact during a number 
of early sessions, information was requested from various sources and that 
information is now coming in and I thought it would be easiest if I chose the 
Most appropriate time for filing these various documents. For example, I have 
this morning an answer to a question which was raised as long ago as page 55 
in relation to the price of flour; and it seemed to me that I should get these 
documents before the members of the committee formally perhaps each morning 


} 


as they come in. This is a document with regard to the wheat price to millers 


supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and that will be Exhibit No. 26: 
_ Exmrr No. 26: Wheat price to millers. 
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| Wueat Price ro Minuers ror No. 1 Maniropa, NortHERN, PER BUSHEL, 
ies Basis In Strorn, Forr WinuiAM 


PRI LOU wicks ttl iet 29 pater ik eslt Side bd viv ee «4 0 ale 54-9 cents 
NE er LOE Brea Ot Sth ko eed eeldvn cna 73°7 é 
MS OGD re eer get oS ea, 77-375 


me December 1945 to September 15, 1947................00-- 77-375 ; 
_ September 15, 1947 to February 14, 1948.................. 158-50 


__ (Furnished by D.BS. in reply to question on page 45 of “Minutes of 
Evidence.”) 
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Then, while that is Keine distributed, you will recall, Mr. Chasm that 
on Friday you suggested that the secretariat might perhaps work out something 
with regard to the various changes in the price of bread, and there has been 
prepared a mimeograph form, which I would also like to bring before the. 
committee, showing bread prices both retail and wholesale; although T think © 
that the retail price is perhaps the one in which the committee is most interested. 


The CuairMan: Just one minute, Mr, Dyde. Gentlemen, I presume that 
this Exhibit No. 26 will be printed in expenso in the record? ‘ 
Some hon. Mremprrs: Agreed. } 
Mr. Dype: Then, about the information which was requested on Saturday ; 
and which is headed “Special Committee on Prices—bread prices, retail’; that — 
is a document which has been complied from the evidence which has already 
_ been given. I think it is fair for me to say from my knowledge of the ie 
who will appear before the committee in future that it is fairly typical or ; 
representative of the price trend. That will be Exhibit 27. 
g 


Exuisir No. 27: Bread prices—retail. — 
EXHIBIT 27_ 
: 
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BreaD Pricks—REtTAIL 


24 ounce loaf, wrapped, unslced cf 
BAKERS’ FIRST QUALITY Toronto Ottawa Montreal 
i Apmloeptember, (VOLT x) seu dase tele are abarereels 10c 10c 10c 4 
Dates of subsequent changes: a 
16-18 September, 1947\ ov. i. ccsace es cuces 13¢ 13¢ 18¢ bisa 
27 January, 1948 to 2 February, 1948 ..... 14¢ 13¢ 14c We 
CHAIN STORES (Loblaw and Dominion) a 
Ata September AO k Vea e el see on eee 2 for 15¢ -2 for 15¢ 2 for Se 
Dates of subsequent changes: | 
AS Sepvenn bere l OA Zui wwe nel oencete tere ere be PANIGKE NOE 2 for 15¢ —10c * 
99-95 September; 1947): ...0..6seedeees ces 10c 10¢ 10c* | ae 


*On 27 January, 1948, Dominion Stores increased their price in Montreal to Ile but 


on 3 February, 1948, restored the former price level. 
ra 


Breap Prices—W HOLESALE a 
24 ounce loaf, wrapped, unsliced ag 
BAKERS’ FIRST QUALITY Toronto Ottawa Mentreal. ihe! 
Abt MOepbeMlbeny LOLLY 4.10.5. sacetlelate ure teetecy 7:°45- 8:00c 7-45c- 8-50c 8-10c- 9-00e © 
Dates of subsequent changes: | { 
16-18 September, 1947. 2c, uecinesvacse sed 9-85c-11-00c) . 9-85e-11-00c 4 10°80c-12-00e) 
24-95 September, 1947 .......e.eeeecceees 9-85c-10-50cf 7° OP © \10-80c-12-00¢ 
November, LOLI» Mas wes Si, a Cla ie 9-36c-10-50c 9-36c-11-00c 10-80c-12-000 
27 January, 1948 to 3 February, 1948 ..... 10-35c-11-50c  9-45c-11-00e 11-25ic-12-50¢ , 
CHAIN STORES (Loblaw and Dominion) 
iat Te CeMN bers LOFT sey st). udcaveneist e sueaie cers 5:95c- 6:50c 5:95c- 6-50c 6:25¢ 
_ Dates of subsequent changes: 
TS September, 947) risk Maen eis mteece creer s 5-95c- 6:50c  5:95c- 6-50c 9-25¢ 
24-25 September, 1947 .....: Sk ioauniarcea ate 8:-45c- 9-50c 8-45c- 9-00c 9-25c¢ 
Be ADOD EE LOAE 05 32h. 5's sctees wate Riatebe meth stare ane 8-45ce- 9:00c°  8-45c- 9'-00c 9-25¢ 
TIN OETA MMOAT 2h vecihie ah Meili alps an 8-10c- 9:00e 8-10c- 9-00c 9-25c 
denamuarry MOAR Os 2) ee a Ware acCepe ay see 9-00c 9-00c 9-25¢ 
Ac Jamiary.,: LOA ete i aS Non ts, Ue 9-00c ~9-00c 9-75¢ 
Cb ary oil OAS Thon ie ANN TS DO) Sa Ms ~ 9:00c 9-00c 9-50c 


Nore: The above information has been compiled from information supplied to. 
Committee by representatives of Loblaws, Dominion Stores and General Bakeries. 
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= The Cuatrman: Mr. Dyde has another suggestion to make to the committee 
as to the business of the week and the way in which it should be met. 


Mr, Dypr: Mr. Chairman, there are a few remarks which I thought might 
be helpful for the committee. As you yourself have clearly expressed the 
matter on more than one occasion, it is the purpose of this committee to bring 
out the facts and the members of the committee both individually and collectively 
have been most helpful in this respect. There was a degree of urgency at the 
commencement of the proceedings of the committee which I think involved our 
going forward to examine into matters with respect to bread with the utmost 
dispatch, and the committee has usefully spent some time furnishing itself with 
background material not only with respect to bread but also in a wider area 
which will be most helpful; and it is essential in my view for the purposes of 
the inquiry into other matters to which the attention of the committee will no 
doubt be directed. I think it is fair to say that the committee would have been 
unable to carry out its duties effectively without that preliminary inquiry which 
has taken place. 

However, I consider it my duty to assist the committee to the fullest extent 
of my powers, and mindful of that duty, I thought that at this partiular stage 
of our work I might perhaps call attention to one or two matters. With regard 
to bread I shall not attempt at this minute to review the evidence which has 
already been given. It would, however, I think be useful and helpful to the 
committee were I to direct your attention to one or two items in addition to 
the memoranda which has been filed as Exhibit 27. In doing so I realize fully 
the danger of any over-simplification, and so I hasten to add that I am not in 
any way attempting to direct the committee or to circumscribe or limit the scope 
of its inquiry. We have received evidence which will in fact be repeated by 
future witnesses showing the three-cent price increase in September of 1947 
followed by a one-cent increase late in January or early in February of 1948. 
That, in essence, is what has happened as far as the consumer is concerned to 
the price of bread. In his evidence, on page 534, Mr. Taylor made some 
remarks which I thought it worth while to call to the attention of the committee. 
Towards the bottom of the,page, in speaking about the meeting that was held 
in Toronto and about his instructions to Colonel Ruttan, he said:— 

I also told him that all the talk in the papers about a 4 or 5 cent 
increase in the price of bread was, in my judgment, excessive. I reminded 
him we had no detailed up-to-date costs of baking bread, but I did not 
think any increase in excess of 3 cents a pound could be regarded as 
warranted, and I hoped that, out of the competitive situation which was 

_. then developing, a possible price as low as two for a quarter might 
emerge. 
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And a little later on, page 536, in answer to a question by Mr. Pinard, Mr. Taylor 
‘aid: (And he was replying to a question by Mr. Pinard as to whether a 4-cent 
nerease in price of bread was justified) :— 
I cannot say, Mr. Pinard, because since September there have been 
-a number of further changes in the elements of cost. 


\ little lower down on the page Mr. Taylor also said:— 

: In September, 1947, it was our judgment that four cents was an ~ 
unnecessarily high increase. 

3 Now, there are other parts of the evidence that I might have chosen to 
ubstantiate that. 
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Mr. Jounsron: Excuse me, Mr. Dyde, but just for the record; did not 
Mr. Taylor correct that about the 16-ounce loaf? 

Mr. Dyps: Oh, I should have said that; in the next sentence he stated that 
the three cents per loaf about which he had been speaking was in reference to. 
the 24-ounce loaf. Thanks. 

Then, without marking the specific page reference, I also thought it worth-_ 
while to remind the committee that Mr. McGregor gave the committee assistance _ 
and guidance as to what the committee might do, and no doubt as a result of his — 
evidence the committee was made aware of some ways in which the inquiry might — 
be limited. Having these things in mind and having in mind the terms of reference y 
to the committee and my duties as I conceive them and having in mind that. 
we are dealing with a particular commodity, I suggest that the members of the 
committee in examining the witnesses and the evidence of the witnesses who will 
appear before the committee in the next few days, direct particular, although — 
not exclusive, attention to the justification or otherwise of the recent one-cent 
increase in the price of bread, and to the margin or mark-up which appears: 
in the handling of particular sales, and to other matters which have reference 
directly or incidental thereto. It is merely a suggestion and it is made entirely, 
Mr. Chairman, in an effort to assist the members of the committee in the great 
work which is before them. 


I would call Mr. MacDonald. 


Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Chairman, before you do that, could we have a little’ 
further light on that statement as to the bearing of the three-cent increase in — 
the fall? 


Mr. Dypr: I thought that my remark was simply a suggestion, not a 
direction. 


Mr. Fiemine: I appreciate that, and I wondered what the purport intended - 
to be as applied to the increase in the fall. I appreciate that counsel has sug- 
gested we direct our attention particularly to the one cent increase which — 
occurred on some brands in some places in late January or early February, but — 
I do not quite grasp the significance of the suggestions so far as affects the 3 
cent increase on September last? a 


Mr. Dyve: I would like to say there is no particular significance with regard 
to the 3 cent increase. I am not trying to direct attention away from that. I am _ 
simply trying, perhaps, to spotlight the later increase, but by no means take — 
attention away from the other matter. a 


Mr. Mactnnis: Does Mr. Dyde have in mind that with the information — 
received from the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board it would — 
seem that the 3 cent increase in September, after the subsidies were removed, | 
was reasonable, all the circumstances being taken into consideration? — 


Mr. Homutu: Well now, Mr. Chairman, on the question as to whether that | 
3 cent increase was reasonable or not, I do not think we are in a position tom 
judge whether it was or not. 


Mr. MacInnis: I am not saying it was. I am saying on the evidence given 
by the chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board it would appear that. 
they considered at that time, based on the information which the board had, 
that an increase of 3 cents was indicated. 


Mr. Homutu: The fact of the matter was he admitted in his evidence that 
they had not gone into the cost of producing a loaf of bread, and that the — 
question of a 3-cent increase at that time was just more or less of a guess. 


The Cuatrman: I do not think that is the evidence. 
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Mr. MacInnis: He went further than that. He indicated that while they 
had not gone into the cost that if the increase was more than 3 cents they would 
: go into the cost. 


Mr. Homuru: But they had not gone into the cost. 


d The Cuamrman: At the beginning of an inquiry of this kind we have pos- 

sibly proceeded in many directions, and I think perfectly justifiably in the light 
of the character of certain evidence, but the purpose of counsel’s statement this 

morning, I take it, was not to pass judgment at this stage but to give an indica- 
_ tion that by possibly concentrating on certain phases in the light of the witnesses 
of this week we might achieve more speedily the results that this committee 
_ wants to achieve. I think that was the only purpose of counsel’s statement this 

morning. It was to help us. I do not know what usefulness would be attached 
_to a general discussion now on whatever evidence there may be before us. I 
think that should come later. — 


' Mr. Homuru: The 3-cent increase was more or less at the suggestion and 
encouragement of a government representative in the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. We have got to admit that because that was given in evidence, 


Mr. Cuiraver: I think they were interested in urging the increase should 
not exceed 3 cents. 


Mr. HomurtuH: Three cents would be quite satisfactory to them. 


| The CHairMAN: Yes, that is right. The evidence is in September that price 
‘was a warranted price, to use the witness’ own language. What Mr. Dyde has 
directed our attention to is whether or not the recent l-cent rise is justifiable. 

- We ought to pursue that relentlessly this week with the witnesses we have to see 

- whether it is, and if it is not to see what can be done to bring it down. I suggest 
we allow counsel to proceed as quickly as possible. 


Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to see the matter closed just 
there. I would be the first to co-operate im any suggestion that would expedite 
the inquiry— 

The Cuatrman: You have been. 
a Mr. FLemina: Because we are not getting ahead very quickly. We all 


realize that. At the same time I do not know that I can concur in the sug- 
gestion. I do not think Mr. Dyde is going this far, but I want to be quite sure 
the interpretation is not put on his suggestion that we should in any sense close 
_ our eyes to what happened in September because I think it is fair to say on the 
evidence of every witness called so far the two things are intimately tied up 
together. I do not think anyone has suggested, either witnesses from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board or witnesses from the chain stores, that the increase of 
3 cents in September satisfied everybody all around up to that point, and that 
when you come to January you have an entirely new situation. I think we have 
got to allow the members to draw their own conclusion in that respect and use 
their own judgment— 


The Cuarrman: That is right. That is agreed. We all agree on that. 
Mr. FLemine: —in the way they conduct their examination. 
_ The CuatrmMan: May we get on now? We are all agreed, to that. 


Mr. Curaver: I do not want to hold up the work of the committee but I 
should like to urge that counsel bring witnesses before the committee in regard 
to the mark-up, and in regard to a question that has already been raised, and 
about which I am very much concerned, that retailers would be denied their 
“source of supply if they did not maintain the retail price as fixed by the baker. 
e r 
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I have had one large retail merchant complain to me over the weekend, a 


merchant who wanted to sell the 14-cent loaf at 12 cents, and who was told that — 


if he did he would not get his source of supply. I should like to urge that 
counsel bring the sales managers. I think Mr. Smith is the sales manager of 
Dominion, is it? 


James Michael MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries 
Limited, recalled. 


The Witness: General Bakeries. 


“Mr. Curaver: This witness has already told us that if there was any such 
practice the sales manager of that firm would be the man who would know 
about it. 


The Cuarrman: I am going to make one final observation and then I am 
going to ask that we go right on. With regard to progress of the committee, 
we have been given a very difficult assignment. We must not be impatient. In 
the very nature of things, examinations while they may not appear to be giving 
certain results, may have that very effect. What I say now is not for the mem- 
bers of this committee but for the public generally. We are not drawing hasty 
conclusions. Our work is going to be thorough and on that account perhaps 
seemingly at times unduly protracted. I make that statement for a good reason 
that ultimately will be seen, perhaps in the course of the examination today. All — 
right, Mr. Dyde. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Mr. MacDonald, at page 462 of the evidence you were asked to produce 
a copy of the contract between General Bakeries and Purity Flour Mills. Have 
you that contract?—A. Yes, I have. 

(. Will you produce it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: Exhibit 28. I regret there has not been time to-copy this con- 
tract as yet but it has been produced. 


Exursir No. 28: Contract dated April 17, 1946, between General Bakeries: : 
and Purity Flour Mills. 


Mr. Fremine: The date? 


The CuarrMaAn: This is a contract between eke) Bakeries Limited. and — 


Purity Flour Mills dated the 17th of April, 1946. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. At page 474 of the evidence you were asked to give some ingredient — 
costs. I think you have prepared some figures in tabular form with regard to. 
that?—A. Yes, I have this table here which I should like to submit. 4 
Q. This is a statement entitled “Ingredient and wrapper cost per 24 ounce 
loaf at various dates”, prepared as a result of the committee’s inquiry. Exhibit 29. — 


Exutpir No. 29: Statement re ingredient and wrapper costs per 24-ounce — 
loaf. ' 
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INGREDIENT AND WRAPPER COST PER 24 OZ. LOAF AT VARIOUS DATES 
Prepared by J. M. MacDonald and S. R. Saxby of General Bakeries Limited. 


Based on Montreal Prices. 


; Aug. 1939 Sept. 1, 1947 Sept. 17, 1947 |Februarvy 17, 1948 
Quan- | og lb Ib ib 
pres ; ie ; 5 : lb. 
sity De: _Price | Value | Price | Value | Price | Value | Price | Value 
1n cents . 1n cents in cents in cents 
$ $ $ $ 
"Bakers Patent Flour.............. 7) a 2-0 | 11-00 2-13 | 11-715 | 4-21 | 28-155 | 3-895 | 21-493 
STE ATA ADR Seep Ohi see! 15-0 | 1-50 | 15-0 | 1-50 | 15-0 | 1-50 | 16-0 1-60 
Bast Ode ec on del GN Sa ea ce 8| 5-5 | 0-028} 6-50] 0-033! 6-50] 0-033 | 6-5 0-033 
TA tia cad Rapa ie CTR aha eilaneg SR Be 15 2 0-8 a ee QerL2i1e | ees, ons 0-121 0:8 0-121 
LNs IB ge At Oe Oe ee Oe A 16 8 7:25 1-196 21-50 3°548 21-50 3-548 | 21-5 3-548 
BRAG SY LUD is Ac cse ce cy acon isl eee LOU geese 8-25 0-825 9-00 0-90 9-00 0-90 10-00 1-00 
Mirlie“Powder ws. »ttadelre de hthaee 16 8 8-25 1-121 14-50 2-393 14-50 2-393 | 15-50 2-558 
Beg Rikon Beene Bik ak ES eee 4-80 | 0-48 7-94 | 0-794 | 7-94] 0-794] 7-94 | 0-794 
SLOG ALAR ort A meaaihie tiles stscan harcore Senne, nes Key I Eee ome 21-004 -| 20... 32°444 |. 31-077 
mough Cost per loaf in cents...:...].....00c}ecnsnceolescanes- AsSO5r ae eee S1O210 Peete 5694 | Rae 5-357 
_ Dusting flour—pan oil ete. per loaf |........]........[......0- OO7B uted <e Os LOOM erent OD50SK Saker 0-150 
MEL EADDOTS—-PeriOdiiet hepa Neen ser |b ruta eel ems t [eate gs ae 0-330 0-454 0-454 0-480 
ALORA LTA ceen elec teal caren diners ce tote leetmere Be QO eraatcloravrs 7 Soh Witite Leia hae GO 1984 eae: 5-987 
Increase cost of ingredients and . 

VEL AD ORS OIL VCash eas arse toh ol tet nie slaty ie cuars Sieh tes | ruta sia Mars Grhare Ie here d crocs O96 b. |e cette 22 Q88¥ Sore 2-777 

vd Oe IES fla ROA AE ae AR RN on a 30-00%]........ 93-08%|....9...| 86-51% 


1. Average increase in net price per loaf for 19 weeks ending January 28, 1948—over average price of the 24 


MEEKS LECH CLIEIG CCODLTO ster mre on takes eb ett ele Pe ea sista TONY thlicia ote aie niece els clo ae Salt consonant © 2-89c 
2. Calculated increase in ingredient prices from August 1939 to February 1948............................ 2-78¢ 
3 onan cost increase for 4 week period ending Feb. 4, 1948 over average for first fiscal year ending 
RDO nel OAV Eta Mer eva ee tare Maas se sca tt of ay at ee ta) ate acd RE AE wi athwscher sem oa Ga cS So kde ne ee 12 
4. Selling and distribution cost increase for 4 week period ending Feb. 4, 1948 over average for first fiscal year 
CUOINS EA piles LOSE teehee er wen tweet Ls rea eM ee Posree SE Cae et eT oe Wel he Oe hy Cal Ne oe 52 
5. Administration Insurance and taxes increase for 4 week period ending Feb. 4, 1948, over average for first 
HAGA Ey CAIRCH CUD ADVIS plod (it saate bite ae tS MN GAR OY te) cht eedak ee te peel Rie ea eis Mek Oe en ee 12 
PL OPAL OL INGLOASE: ermeiie sage aeNeh ae ay otee Se aeiare NiO cette aN la Stood use deh Carel etiedle | THe Bee Saas 3:54¢ 
6. Indicated increased costs per loaf over increased return to company per loaf up to but not including the 
RAST MNOLCASE DIiCOn Meee at Se Rah st ee Kee ate CARS SN Sn ganesh, emit oats LORS ac piety Meee ae eee 65 


Nore: Items 3, 4and 5 cannot be calculated for any period earlier than indicated because General Bakeries 
Limited was not in operation and records therefore not available. 


Mr. Fieminc: Before we pass on, is it the intention to copy exhibit 
28 in the appendix to the proceedings? 


The CuHairMAN: Shall we defer that and see what comes out of it? 
i Mr. Fuemine: Has Mr. Dyde any suggestion on that? 

Mr. Dype: I think it would be sufficient in the appendix. 

Mr. Fuemine: You have to give directions for printing. 

The CHarrMAN: All right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Before leaving that, Mr. MacDonald, would you explain how that is 
made up?—A. Yes. 
Mr. JoHnston: You are referring to exhibit 29? 
Mr. Dype: Exhibit 29. . 


The Witness: We took a formula which is not necessarily one that we use 
ourselves, but I think it could be recognized by a baker as being a standard 
formula, you might call it. We applied the costs in August, 1939, and worked 
/out from them a per-loaf cost which is in the first column headed’ “Value” 
Shows 3-210 cents. As you see, that includes also the cost of wrappers as well as 
ingredients. 
| ~ Then in September 1947, that cost per loaf has increased by -965 cents to 
| 4-175 cents. The point I should like to make there is up to that time the cost 
|of ingredients and wrappers alone had increased by -965 cents, almost a cent on 


e 24-ounce loaf ignoring all the other costs of operations. 


} 
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At September 17 the cost became 6-198 cents, an increase of practically 
3 cents over August, 1939. By February 17 it had declined to 2-777 cents 
increase over the 1939 loaf cost. . 

Then if we go down further on the page we have the average increase 
in net price per loaf for 19 weeks ending January 28, 1948, over the average price 
of the 24 weeks preceding decontrol, of 2:89 cents. 


’ By Mr. Fleming: 7 
Q. Do I understand the 19 weeks begin with decontrol?—A. Yes. That 
was 2-89 cents. The calculated increase in ingredient prices over the whole — 
period covered by this table was 2-78 cents. For the four-week period ending — 
February 4, 1948, the production cost increased over the average for our first — 
fiscal year by -12 cents per loaf. Selling and distribution costs increased in that 
February 4 period over the first fiscal year by +52 cents. Administration, — 
insurance and taxes increased on the same comparison by -12, giving a total j 
increase of 3-54. 
I should like to point out that items 3, 4 and 5 cannot be calculated for any 
- period preceding our first fiscal year because we simply do not have the records. — 
I suggest that some other company might be able to supply the committee with — 
historical figures going back further than that. Item 6 indicates that the — 
increased cost per loaf over the increased return to the company per loaf up to 
but not including the last price increase was -65 cents. 


Q. When you speak of the last price increase you are referring to the one 
a few days ago—February?—A. Late in January. 

Q. January, February?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we may complete the tag ends of your former evidence before — 
going on more generally may I refer to page 477 of the evidence where we were — 
discussing your inventories. Have you further information now for the com-— 
mittee as to inventories?—A. Yes, I have, but may I comment on the evidence as _ 


printed? | 


. 
By Mr. Dyde: . 


Q. Yes.—A. In the middle of the page there is a question: — 3 
And were those inventories higher or lower than normal for that 
period of the month? i 


At the time that question was asked I did not understand that there was — 
a reference to the period of the month. Then there is printed as the answer:— , 
There are considerably more, sir. 


My answer to that was, “They are considerably lower mire 
5 , y y ) 
Mr. Lysace: I do remember the answer was “lower”. 


By Mr. Dyde: P 
Q. You would like to have that corrected?—A. I should like to have that — 
corrected. i 
@. To “lower” instead of “more”.—A. To lower as applying to the general - 
size of our inventory and not to a particular time of the month because there 
is no specific variation in inventory according to the time of the month. I 
should also like to refer to the answer as printed to a question put by Mr. * 
Cleaver immediately below that section. I believe his question was:— : 
These stocks on hand at Montreal and Toronto representing 300,000 

loaves would be sufficient to cover a good many days’ production, would 
they not? 


The answer as printed does not seem to be correct. I did say, “It would be 
slightly less than a week”. 4 
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Then, the rest of the answer I think should read this way :— 
The company established a policy, in the latter part of the April 
period—that is our April accounting period—of reducing inventory of all 
supplies of material, so that at the time—that is September—our inven- 
tories happened to be at the lowest point of some months. 


Q. Following that, Mr. MacDonald, could you now give us the figures?—A. 

_ There is no change in the figures which I gave for Montreal. As for Toronto, 
the actual amount of flour on hand at the time the price went up would be 
approximately 433 barrels. 


Q. You said 663?—A. I did. 


: Q. You now say 433?—A. Yes. The 663 barrels did not take into considera- 
_ tion about 230 barrels used for regular bread prior to when the price increased 
for that bread. . 


Q. Then, the figure for Montreal does not change, it remains at 469?—A, 
That is correct. ; 
Q. Then farther down, there is a question. 


How much inventories were used before the price of bread was 
increased? 


A. Well, those figures I have just given you are our inventories just prior to 
the price increase. 

Q. But the question was, how much were used before the price of bread 
was increased, and you say that is the figure?—A. Well, in Montreal there 
was none of the 469 used. 


q Q. Yes.—A. In Toronto, there would have been 230 used, bringing the net 
figure down to 433. 

5 Q. The next item with reference to your former evidence to which I wish to 
refer is at the bottom of page 477 and at the top of page 478. In the course 
of that evidence, I said, “As far as you know no retailer has ever sold below 
that,” and your answer was, “Yes.” The next question was, “They have?” Your 
answer was, “I believe, or I understand, they have.” 

Q. “On many occasion?”—A. “I have no idea sir.” 


That was left rather indefinite. Have you any further information with 
‘regard to that now?—A. I was able to secure the name and address of one 
‘retailer and the address of two others whom I am told are selling our regular 
bread at below 14 cents. 


Q. Would you give us those names?—A. The name which I have is Lueatch, 
I believe. His store is on Eglington Avenue West in Toronto. 

Q. Yes?—A. The other two are those for whom I have no names but they 
are located at 1380 Queen street West and 1098 Queen Street East. That applies, 
of course, specifically to the bread normally sold at 14 cents. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. What are they selling at?—A. I cannot answer that specifically, sir. 


i By Mr. Fleming: 

__ Q. May I interrupt to ask from whom that information was obtained?—A. 
‘From Mr. Smith. 

Q. What Mr. Smith?—A. The general sales manager. 

Q. Your general sales manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are those independent stores?—A. Yes. 

Q. The three of them?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Dyde: — a 
Q. Have you any further information, other than that, with regard to stores — 
which may be selling below the 14 cent price?—A. When I first telephoned on 
this question last week, I was told there were perhaps a dozen and a half or two 
dozen retailers. Then, the next morning, when I was asking specifically for the 
names.-I found that the people in Toronto had misunderstood me and in giving © 
that large number had referred to retailers who were selling what I have referred ~ 
to already as our special loaf, at or below a normal retail price. But, I believe — 
the question which you asked me the other day specifically referred to the — 
-14 cent loaf. . / 
Q. It did, but if you have information with respect to the other, I would be — 
glad if you would give it to the committee? 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Before you go on to another subject, could we have the period over which 
those three independent stores were said to have been selling the 14 cent loaf — 
below 14 cents?—A. I recall reports that Mr. Lucatch started selling below the ~ 
normal retail price about three weeks ago, but as to the other two, I have no ~ 
knowledge. i 
Q. You mean since the recent increase to 14 cents?—A. Yes. 

~Q. He began at that time or after?—A. At that time, I would say. r 

Q. In other words, they did not take advantage of the 1 cent increase; is ~ 
that what you mean?—A. They might even have been selling at less than 13. ; 
Q. I am trying to get the date fixed. They did not raise their price to 14 ~ 
cents when prices, generally, were raised to 14?—A. I believe not. If they did, ~ 
they then reduced it. } 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Would Mr. MacDonald refine exactly what is meant by, “normal retail 
price?” —A. That, perhaps, was a term misused. By “normal,” I mean the going 
retail price for that particular loaf of bread. ; 

Q. Would that be the price set or suggested by the General Bakeries?—A. 
The price appearing on our wrapper. 


ery: 


By Mr. Dyde: ; 
Q. Before I leave that, Mr. MacDonald, when the officers of General Bakeries © 
learned that Mr. Lucatch was selling in this way, what action, if any, did the 
officers of the General Bakeries take?—A. None. 
Q. You are sure of that, are you?—A. Positive, sir. : 
Q. Did any person connected with General Bakeries take any action?—~ 
A. I believe not. 
Q. Are you sure of that?—A. The answer is difficult because I cannot, 
perscnally, know what any one of our salesmen might have said to any one of 
his fifty or sixty customers. I do know that Mr. Smith, our general sales 
manager, went to see Mr. Lucatch and agreed to supply him with any amount 
of bread he wished to purchase. { 
Q. When did Mr. Smith go to see Mr. Lucatch?—A. Shortly after, or 
perhaps the day after a press report appeared to the effect, as I recall it, that 
Mr. Lucatch said he had been, let us say, disciplined by some bakeries. BS 
Q. Who went to see him?—A. Mr. Smith. . 
Q. Anyone else?—A. Mr. Stewart. : 
Q. Why did they go to see him? That would not be normal?—A. No, it | 
would be very unusual. f if 
Mr. Curaver: Perhaps a change of heart. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


iy 
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By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Was it because of some additional information Mr. Smith had that he 
went, or was it simply on the basis of the newspaper report?—A. As I recall the 
story as told to me by Mr. Smith, there were two names of retailers which had 
appeared in the Toronto press. Mr. Smith and Mr. Stewart went to one of 
these stores in order to assure them that we would not, under any circumstances, 
interrupt our supplies to them. In that store, I believe they were told that 
Mr. Lucatch had said that our man had refused to leave bread. Thereupon, 
they went to see Mr. Lucatch and, as I understand it, found that in the trans- 

-mission of the information the story had gotten twisted and we were able to 
assure Mr. Lucatch there would not be any interruption, regardless of what 
price he would sell at. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


~Q. Did your salesman actually refuse to leave bread?—A. No, at the time 
our salesman called that morning there were six loaves of our bread in his 
store. His normal take from us was six loaves, so our salesman left no bread; 
that is the story as I understand it. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. But he still retained his normal supply?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


Q. Did he have an order in for additional bread?—A. I believe not. 
Q. He did not ask for any additional?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Fleming: y 


Q. Have you got the story on the amount supplied from your company 
to Lucatch from that time on?—A. No, I have not. I do not believe it would 
be possible to get it. 

Q. Have you any information from Mr. Smith as to the volume, the number 
of lcaves supplied since that time? Has there been any diminution or anything 
to suggest there has been any departure from normal relations since this 
‘incident?—A. I am quite sure we are supplying Mr. Lucatch with what I have 
_already referred to as our special loaf which would be an increase in his normal 
purchase from us. 


i! 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. His normal purchase from you is six loaves of bread per day?—A. That 
is what I am given to understand. ; 


- 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Is your price stamped on the special loaf?—A. No. 
Q. How do you determine what the normal price would be for that?— 
A. We sell that to the retailers at 104 cents. It is wrapped, inside and out, with 
a regular wrapper and therefore bears no special brand. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. I think you said Mr. Lucatch had complained or stated that your 

company had not left bread; that some of your men went back and made the 

proper arrangements for Mr. Lucatch to have all the bread he wanted to sell 

at whatever price he liked. Apparently he only takes six loaves per day?— 
A. That is his normal practice. 


b 
; 
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. So you could really allow Mr. Lucatch to go ahead without any effect on 
your price structure or selling price?—A. I should say we would adopt the same 
policy with any one of the other hundreds of outlets we have if miey: wished to — 
sell at that price. 

Q. That is very important; you make that statement that you would do 
that for anyone at all?—A. Anyone at all. . 


— 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Has he sold more of your bread at the reduced price than he was selling — 
before? I should like to find that out, if it is possible to find it out. If it is a 
fact he is selling at what is lower than the going rate, has it resulted in an 
increase over his previous sales?—-A. I will try to get that. 

Q. I do not suppose you have the exact information, but perhaps your 
driver could give us some information? 

The CHatrMAN: On the theory that the cheaper the price the more the sales? 

Mr. Fiemina: If it is making any impression on the public, you would 
expect that. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I believe that the information that Mr. Mac- 
Donald can give us on this part of the point will always be second hand neoaneel 
it is not his branch of the business. | was wondering, therefore, if counsel could — 
not contact Mr. Lucatch so that we could have all the information regarding | 
those facts and counsel could see if it would be useful. 


The CHarrMAN: Well, counsel will note that request. | 
Mr. Jounston: Of course, he only handled six loaves a day and the volume i 
would not be material as far as the whole trade is concerned. 
Mr. Lesace: Correct; and if something was done we can find out. 


The CHairMAN: We might be able to get that evidence from another witness. 
who will come later on. : 

Mr. Lesace: I do not say that Mr. Lucatch should come here but if counsel — 
contacts him it will be found what, if anything, there is of importance. : 

Mr. Cieaver: I entirely agree with what Mr. Lesage says. It is quite 4 
obvious that a large handler of bread would not run the risk of disclosing to “— 
committee that his source of supply was threatened. 


The CHairMAN:. All right, Mr. Dyde. ; 


Se re 


By Mr. Dyde: bi 
Q. Did Mr. Smith or Mr. Stewart make any visit to 1380 Queen St. W., or ? 
1098 Queen St. E.?—A. I believe not. 
Q. You are still continuing to supply bread to those stores?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. The varieties that are requested by the proprietors of the stores?—A._ 
Yes, sir. z 
Q. In the quantities that they wish?—A. I believe so. | 
Q. I think I will ask you to confirm that from the aes ie you no doubt 
will be able to get. Se 
The CHairMAN: May we e dispose of this matter as quickly as possible, and 
this witness? We have the financial statement which we asked for earlier and 
which is of interest. Now can we get on to that? 
The Wirness: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. In the evidence previously given before the committee, Mr. MacDonaldl 
you were asked to produce the financial statement of the company, that is the 
financial statement from April 1947 when your last annual statement was pro- 
duced. Are you now able to produce the statement?—A. Yes, I have it with me. 
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Q. Would you produce that?—A. Would it be sufficient, I wonder, if I were 
BY give the committee our net return or percentage on sales which happens to 
indicate a deterioration in our position, without disclosing the actual volume of 
" sales or the actual volume of net profit. 

_ _ Q. That would be helpful, Mr. MacDonald, but it does not disclose the whole 
picture does it?—A. No sir, it does not. 

di Mr. Jounston: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think, if I may suggest, we should 
_be rather cautious regarding the amount of detail in which we go into this com- 
pany’s business. We are setting a precedent and therefore we might have to £0 
into the minutest detail of all the companies that might embarrass them as far 
as appearing before this committee is concerned. 

x Mr. Ciraver: I think the committee is agreed that it would receive the 
information Mr. MacDonald was willing to freely give and after having studied 
it the committee would make up its mind as to whether anything more was 
needed. 

' Mr. Jounston: I think it would be the better procedure because we might 
get into things which would be of harm to a particular company. 

~ Mr. Dyve: Can you now give us the information you are willing to give? 
3 The Witness: Yes. 

_ Mr. Dypr: Will you please do so? 

& Mr. CiEAver: Has this been mimeographed? 

___ ‘The Wirness: No, it has not. In Montreal, in the sixteen weeks to July 23 
_the net profit of Montreal and Toront ocombined was 3-1 per cent of sales. In 
_the twelve weeks to October 15, the net profit was 1-8 per cent of sales. 

( Mr. Lesace: Will you go a little more slowly please? 

___ The Cuairman: In the twelve weeks to October 15 the net profit was 
1-8 per cent of sales. 

_ The Wrrness: Yes., In the twelve weeks to December 27, 1947 it was 
minus 1-1 per cent. 

| Mr. Fremine: Minus 1:1. 

The Witness: In the four weeks to February 4 it was minus 1-8 per cent. 
‘Those figures are before deducting for corporate expenses, interest and income 
tax. . 


ad 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Is that for bread alone?—A. No sir, that is for the entire operation. 
'  Q. Have you a breakdown for bread alone?—A. I am afraid it is impossible. 
Q. Can you give any information on a comparative basis between bread 
-and other products as far as net profit is concerned?—A. Beyond the point of 
ithe direct labour in the bread baking’ department, we have never in the 
/company broken expenses down as‘among bread, sweet goods, and cake. 


By the Chairman: 

| Q. Is bread your biggest production?—A. In Toronto, I believe I quoted 
before 62 per cent, and in Montreal about 51 per cent. 

— Q. Yes?—A. It would not necessarily follow, however, that proportion of 
the profit would be assignable to bread. 

_ Q.I think we ought to have this. Your company has been in existence how 
ong?—A. Almost two years. 

_ Q. Two years?—A. Practically, yes. 

Mr. Maysanx: What was meant by corporate expenses? 


- 
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The Cratman: Mr, Maybank asked what was meant by corporate 
expenses? . ¢ 

The Wrrness: Just a moment, sir, I will give you that. That would include 
directors’ fees, directors’ expenses, trustees’ fees and expenses, registrar and 
transfer agents’ expenses, and certain printing and stationery. 


By Mr. Dyde: \ 

Q. Now, I noticed, Mr. MacDonald, you have not carried your figures past 
February 8, 1948 and I call your attention to the fact it was about that time 
that there was an increase in price. Are you able to give a figure for any period 
of February 1948 on any profit?—A. I am sorry I cannot. We do not make any 
accounting, any computation of net, in periods shorter than four weeks. 

Q. Well are you able to give any estimate at all, because obviously the price 
of bread has gone up in that period?—A. Yes, but I must warn the committee 
that this calculation is subject to refinement. It is the best I can do at the 
moment because there has been a-change just recently in the market. I would 
estimate that, assuming the volume of bread should continue, an increase of 1 
cent would give us an increase return of $4,780 as between Montreal and 
Toronto which would result in a net of between 4 and 4 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Homurn: Plus? 

The Wrirnsss: Yes. 

Mr. Cizaver: Do you mean plus after wiping out the minus or just plus? 

The Witness: After wiping out the minus. 

Mr. Cimaver: After wiping out the minus that would give you an increase of 
how much? 

The Wirness: 4 to 4 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. Dype: Now there are one or two questions also to clear up minor 
matters. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. May I just ask a question following Mr. Cleaver’s? Assuming the volume™ 
of sales is constant, that 1 cent on the loaf is worth to you about 24 per cent on 
sales?——A. That is the way it works out in this calculation. I did not notice that 
relationship before but that would appear to be the result, assuming of course 
that the volume maintains and the expenses maintain. 

Q. Yes, other things remaining constant?—A Yes. There is a point there of 
course, that these percentages I have quoted refer to total sales. 

Mr. CieAver: There is something wrong with these figures. 

Mr. Maysanx: Total sales of what? 

The Wirness: Cakes, and sweets, and everything? 

Mr. Maypank: Everything? 


The Witngss: Yes sir. 


By Mr. Lesage: ‘ 

Q. What would be the average for your first fiscal year?—A. I do not believe 

I have that figure here sir. May I make this observation? An Increase of 1 cent 
in the retail price does not necessarily mean we receive 1 cent more per loaf. @ 
Q. I knew that but I was just asking for the average in your first fiscal year. 

I thought it would be easier. — | 
The CHarrmMan: Have you anything else to say, Mr. MacDonald? ; 
The Wrrness: Not on that point. 4 
Mr. Maysanx: With reference to that 1 cent if you do not mind me just 
following that up— | 


Mr. Lesace: No, that is all right. a 
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J By Mr. Maybank: 

| Q. You remarked when your bread goes up 1 cent that it does not mean you 
get 1 cent? That is your statement?—A. Yes, sir. . 
_ _Q. Where does this go? As I understand it, to get this clear, you are selling 
bread at a certain figure which we will call 13 cents?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. And you decide to sell it at 14 cents, a 1-cent increase. Now you say. 
you do not get all of that 1 cent. How much of it do you get and what becomes 
of the part you do not get?—There is and was in Toronto at the time of the 
3-cent increase an increased margin given to the retailers. I am using that 3-cent 
period merely as an example of an item. 

_ Q. That is all right—A. It is also possible that there would be an increase 
in the amount per loaf paid to the salesman. 

~. Q. Also possible, but is it a fact?—A. It was a fact. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Do your salesmen sell on a commission basis?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. And so that if they get 14 cents a loaf naturally their commission would 
be that much more? They would get a commission on the extra cent or do you 
reduce their commission?—We reduced their commission but the net result of 
that was slightly greater than when the retail price of bread was 13 cents. 

+ Q. Now in your sales to retailers you give the retailers a certain discount, 
do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

__ Q. So that when you sold the 13-cent loaf you gave a certain discount. 
When you raised the price to 14 cents did you reduce the discount that you gave 
the retailers or did you maintain it?—A. Our discount to retailers was on a cent 
basis, not a per cent basis. But I might point this out too; another factor in 
reducing our net return on the loaf is our discount policy of 5 per cent on total 
purchases of $130.00 or more including bread, sweet goods and cake. When the 
price increased 3 cents to 4 cents naturally more retailers would attain the 


required volume, $130.00, the required volume quantity for the 5 per cent added 
discount. 


if By Mr. Harkness: 

| Q. On the same point, actually what you did, from your statement 
Exhibit 22, you put the price up on your outlets 3 cents on December 18; on 
September 24 you took that down again half a cent a loaf to 10-5 cents per 
loaf; then on January 27 you put it up to 11-5 cents per loaf; and the increase 
irom September is 3-5 cents per loaf. This after the discount to which you 
‘eferred did not apply to people who did not buy large quantities so that the 
d0sition is actually that at the present time, at the end of February 9, the last 
late there, you were getting 3-5 cents a loaf more than you had before controls 
were taken off?—A. No sir, not quite that. 

Q. Well, I mean you are getting 3-5 cents more per loaf from people who 
uy in quantities of less than $130.00 a week?—A. We were charging them 3-5 
nore but we were not getting all the 3-5. There was an increase in the amount 
Mf sales, and the more the increase the less we get per loaf. 

_ _Q. Yes. I was just trying to clear it up. So you actually got how much out 
of the increase?—the salesmen got what amount per loaf? or, where should we get 
‘hat figure? How much more per loaf did he get?—A. It was under or about 
me tenth of a cent per loaf more at that time. 

_ Q. Three and four fifths?—A. That would be about right: 

- Q. And three and two fifths cents more than you were getting before?—A. 
In sales to those retailers who did not qualify for the additional discount. 

_ Q. Yes, and from the other people you were getting about three and one 
ifth cents?—A. Approximately. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: ! | | , 

- Q. May I refer now to Exhibit 23 which you filed with the committee on 
Thursday last, to page 8: Your net profits for the year ended April 2, 1947 before 
tax was $196,000.00 odd; is that right?—A. That is correct. 

Q. At what amount does your standard profit stand?—A. That has not 
been fixed. 

Q. That has not been fixed?—A. No sir. : 

Q. I note that you have made a provision for taxes of $75,000.00; do you 
believe that would be a reasonably accurate amount?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that left your company with a net profit for the year’s operation of 
$121,000.00 odd?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Now, let us relate that to your capital. On page 7 of the same exhibit 
you have a paid up capital of $1,034,000.00 odd; is that right?—A. That is right. 

Q. And the amount of surplus is $118,000.00 odd; making a total employed 
capital of $1,153,000.00 odd; so that your net profit for that year is just over 
10 per cent after paying taxes and interest?—A. Yes, sir. . & 

Q. As to the amount of your gross sales for the same year, that is not 
shown in the statement. I wanted to find out, to see what your profit was related 
to gross sales?—A. Those figures, of course, have never been divulged before. 

Mr. Cueaver: What do you think about that, Mr. Dyde? Do you think we 
should have that, or not? a 

Mr. Dype: I think perhaps, Mr. Cleaver, it is a matter for the committee. 
It certainly would be a helpful figure for this committee. i 

Mr. Curaver: I do not see that that would be of any interest at all to your 
competitors. I do not see where it could be harmful in any way. Would you 
care to give the committee your gross sales for that period? bi 


The Wirness: I prefer not to, sir; I presume I have to. f 
Mr. Dypr: Could you put it this way, could you answer that by sayin ; 
fy 


whether it was less than 5 per cent? ke 

Mr. Ciraver: I would not want that to go on the record, it is so far outs 
and I do not want to urge the witness to answer that question until he has had 
an opportunity of thinking it over and until the committee have had an oppor= 
tunity to decide whether it should be given. Personally, I think it should. 3 

Mr. Harxnzss: In my question a minute ago I think I made a slight mental 
miscalculation and the witness followed me in it with the result that it makes: 
an error as to profit. 

The Cuarrman: You two had better get together. i 

Mr. Harkness: The increase they made would actually have been 3:3 per 
loaf when you take this one fifth off rather than what I said, three and two fifths 
and in the other case it would have been 3-1 rather than three and two fifths 
cents. The reason I had for bringing that up was that counsel directed our 
attention particularly to this one-cent increase in the price that had taken place 
and apparently the increase these people had to pay over the first 3-cent increase 
comes down now to :3 in one case and -1 in the other case; so I think that per- 
haps would have a fairly important relation to this statement counsel made when 
he said he wanted particularly to direct our attention to this one-cent increase 
in price. : Ps, 

Mr. Cieaver: Then, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two other questions 
follow along, if I may. ; ay 

The Cuarrman: All right. ¥ 


By Mr. Cleaver: q 
Q. In Exhibit 29—which you supplied the committee this morning—if q 
read that exhibit correctly am I right in assuming that your costs have increase@) 
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from August, 1939 to santceiber 1947, by 2-77 cents per loaf?—A. To September 

B17, sir. 

4 Q. Yes, that is the third column.—A. It would be 2:98. 

 -Q. If you subtract 3-210 from 6-198 do you not get 2:7772?—A. The 2-777 

is under February 17. 

Q. Yes, I misquoted myself. I was referring to that—A. That is correct. 

. Q. Your costs having increased 2-777 and having obtained a 3-cent increase, 
which you did at that time—or, was it 4 cents increase in the selling price—how 
do you account for the difference in the increase in costs?—A. In the first place, 

as I pointed out already, we did not net the 4-cent increase. In the second place, 
the total increase in ingredients and other costs was 3-54 cents. 

Q. Well now, I was coming to that; then, if you want to take in that, the 
additional -76 cents appears to be made up of items 3, 4 and 5; is that correct? 
_—A. That is correct. 

Q. How do you arrive at that figure -12? Have you the underlying material 
with you?—A. That -12 is the production cost increase covering the average 
production costs increase on all units of the business. By units I mean 24-ounce 
loaves of bread, sweet goods and cake, ten retail units. 

Q. Well, have you the underlying material; and, are you willing to show 
that to counsel?—A. Yes, we have the material on that. 

Q. Have you the underlying material with respect to item No. 4, selling 

‘and distribution costs, -52?—-A. Yes, and No. 5 also. 

i, Q. And administration—in regard to administration, what salary do you 
ppey your general manager? 

Mr. Fiemine: We had that question the other day. 

Mr. Cueaver: The question was asked the witness as to what his salary 
“was, but I think head office salaries we should have. 

Mr. Fupmine: We had the same question put, Mr. Chairman; I suppose 
‘if you are going to take one you will have to take them all. 

f Mr. Curaver: The witness was asked his own salary, and I think the 
committee felt that was getting a little personal. I think that we should have 

the head office salaries. 

i" The CuHarrMAN: There is this about it, Mr. Fleming; this company, remem- 

‘ber, has only been in existence two years, and I might mention that that is 

“very important fact. It has given us a financial statement showing its Ginaieiat 
“position which is not a position which at the moment is any too satisfactory. 
Now, if that could be explained by certain heavy expenditures—I am not saying 

that ‘there are—certainly that would be relevant. 

f Mr. HomutH: Well now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know now; I think we 

should be a little careful in what sort of questions we ask— 

The CHarrman: I think so too. 

; Mr. HomutrH: —in regard to these things. Let us take the percentage of 

cost of administration and compare their percentage of cost of administration 

‘with other firms. 

- Mr. Craver: Yes, Mr. Homuth, but I want to try to get you to see my 

‘Viewpoint on it—also the minister. Here we have a company in which the cost 

of ingredients only go up 2-777 cents since 1939; since 1939 mind you; and there 

Is a great gap between the increase in cost of 2: 77 and the increase in selling. 

‘price of 4 cents, which they now say put them in the red 1-11—which means a 

total increase of 5-1 cents per loaf, administration and other costs. Now, I 

‘think we have the right to know how that occurred. That is a terrific jump 

in costs. 

i Mr. Homurn: Well, your production cost here is -12; your selling and 

distribution cost is 52 

A 


: 
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Mr. Cuieaver: You don’t get my point. | : 

Mr. HomutH: Just a minute. You have -278 production cost, -12 is your 
selling and distribution cost; and then you have the other two items, -52 and -12; 
making a total increase of 3:54. That increase of -12 in administration is 
easily understandable—your administration, that would be your salaries and 
directors’ fees and so on, is 12. That is very little of the whole; and it also 
includes taxes. 

Mr. Curaver: Are those totals you are giving us, or are they increases? 

Mr. Homutu: These are increases. What I am saying is that the increase 
in administration cost, :12, out of a total increase of +354 is relatively cng 

small. . 

Mr. Cueaver: Right. I say the total increase has been shown by the 
witness’ own statement as 5-1. The way I arrive at it is this—here is the way i 
arrive at it: That the increased selling price there is 4 cents. They say that wit 
that added they were in the red. 

Mr. Harxness: If that is the increase in the selling price, the increase in 
the selling price is not 4 cents; it is 3:3 cents in one case and 3-1 cents in 
the other. : 

Mr. LusAce: An average of 3-1. . 


Mr. R. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, took the chair. 


Mr. Harkness: Their increased selling price is 34 cents. 

Mr..Cieaver: I am talking of cents, and I say the selling price went up 
4 cents. . 

Mr. Harkness: You are talking about the retail ee 

Mr. CiEAver: Yes, I am, 

Mr. Harkness: That is not their price. FE 

The Vicze-CHAIRMAN: Just a moment; you are really discussing with eack h 
other a point of order, as you might say, but you have got to let one do it aa 
a time. 

Mr. CieAver: I suggest, Mr. Homuth, that when the cost of their loaf, . 
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entire material cost, has only gone up 2: 77 cents since 1939— 
Mr. Fitemtine: Ingredients only. ; 
Mr. Cieaver: Ingredients only, all right. That is what I say. I say out 

of the figure of 5-1, which is obvious from these statements, the balance of the 

cost should be accounted for. J am trying to find out where it has occurred. 

That is why I asked as to what salaries they are paying their executive officers? 
Mr. Fuemine: Where do you get the 5-1? ¥ 
The Vice-CHatrMan: Your position is that you remarked that with 

reference to a large item in the costs there has been no increase, and you there= 

fore want to see where an increase did occur. How about puting that question 

to the witness to see whether we might avoid— X. 
Mr. Cumaver: All right, I will put it again in another way. Serves my 

question was not too happily worded. . 


a Mr. Cleaver: 


pone RAL That is correct. me 
Q. During that period the retail price of bread has gone up 4 cents a loa 
Is that right?—-A. Yes, sir. =a 
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Q. And during that same period you have told the committee that your 
- profits have been entirely wiped out, and that you are now going in the red 


at the rate of 1-8 per cent on sales?—A. No. 


‘ 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Just to get that point clear, would this not be correct? 
_ He stated a certain period when the profit was a certain amount. He took up ~ 
_ the next period and showed what the profit was. He took up the next and for a 
short period he showed it in the negative. 


Mr. CrinAver: I am referring to the period ending February 4, 1948. 
Mr. Harkness: A four-week period. 
Mr. Curaver: He said his position then was minus. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: There was a short period. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Two periods. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Two periods when it was minus, but that is not quite 


_ the same as saying the profits were wiped out. It is just for a short period, 


do you see? 
Mr. Lusace: The increase to 14 cents accounted for only four days in that 


period, if I am right. 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: My only point, Mr. Cleaver, is that when you used 


certain figures you used them as of a certain rather lengthy period. When you 
came to discuss the profit being wiped out you were dealing with a very short 
_ period of time. I only wanted to point out that it was something like shifting 


terms in a discussion. That was all. 
’ Mr. CieAver: Perhaps you might word the question. My question is this. 


In the light of all of these facts will you now disclose to the committee the 
amount of your gross sales and the amount paid to your executive officers for 
_ salaries? 


The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: That is the total amount. 
Mr. Homutnu: That is a double-barrelled question. 


The Vich-CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is double barrelled. It is, will you 
disclose the total amount of two or three things? That is it, is it not? 


Mr. Lesace: And to tell us if there has been any increase in recent months. 
Mr. MacInnis: Before the witness answers that question I agree with Mr. 


: Cleaver we should have this information, but why have information of this 
_kind piecemeal? Why not have all the costs that enter into it, production, 


sl 


selling, administration, and all the others that are indicated here, and have 


each of them in their proper place? Then we will know exactly the amount of 


salaries paid to individuals. I insist this is not the proper way to get it, one 


after the other.. 


Mr. HomutuH: May I draw Mr. Cleaver’s attention to what the witness said 


which would change Mr. Cleaver’s figures, that with the increase of 1. cent 


per loaf they estimated that for the last four weeks on which they have a definite 


_ statement that 1-8 loss changed to a profit of -333 or -5. 


Mr. CieAver: Yes, Mr. Homuth, but you are a business man. You heard 
the witness agree with Mr. Fleming—and his figures drove him to the con- 
clusion—that 1 cent a loaf would represent a profit of 2-25 per cent of sales. 

Mr. Freminc: Assuming the volume was constant and costs did not,rise. 

Mr. Cimaver: You know and I know that answer could not possibly be 
correct from these figures. I think the committee is lax in its duty if we do 


not try to find out where this terrific extra cost, which he says they have sus- 


: 
é 


_ tained, has occurred, and the first large item that I think any business man 


would ‘look at is your executive salaries. 


. 
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‘Mr. Harxness: If I may say so, I think the point that Mr. Cleaver is © 
overlooking is the point I brought out before, that his company did not get the © 
extra cent. What they actually got was 4 of a cent. } 

Mr. Lusace: Oh, no. 

Mr. HARKNESS: he nrcling to what he told us here. 

The Vicn-CHamrMAn: Let us put it this way. Having heard this discussion 
can you make any statement that will clear up the difficulty? 

The Wirness: I can say that the management salaries have not increased 
as far as any one individual is concerned except that we have employed a 
general sales manger within the past five months. No other person’s salary — 
has changed. 

Mr. Fremine: And no other addition to staff? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: One. 

Mr. Fuemine: Except one. 

The Wirness: No, and I might add incidentally, in respect to the figures ’ 
which I have already siven you, on the operations of Toronto and Montreal in © 
the February 4 period no administration salaries whatever are included. 

Mr. Curaver: I understood you to tell us a moment ago it did not include 
directors’ fees—they are, of course, not executive salaries—and it did not | 
include taxes, and it did not include interest. Quite obviously those should not — 
be included when you are in a minus position, but I distinctly understood from — 
that it did include ordinary administration expenses. 

The Wirness: I am afraid you misunderstood me. The per cent figures — 
which I gave you are after deducting all expenses of the company except what 
I call corporate expenses and interest and income taxes. ; 

Mr. CieAver: Then, would you tell the committee where your inemendéus 
increase in costs has occurred? It certainly has not all occurred in materials. 

Mr. Lesace: In other words, can you break down numbers 3, 4 and 5 on — 
exhibit 29? 

Mr. Crieaver: That is not enough. That only refers to their recent increase. — 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: Just a moment; take Mr. Cleaver’s question. 

The Witness: May I have it again? 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. I asked you to give particulars of the large increases that have occurred 
in cost, other than material costs, of a loaf of bread?—A. I cannot give it offhand. 
Q. Perhaps you would prepare a statement and give it to us. In the mean- 
time it will give the witness time to decide whether he should voluntarily give | 
his gross sales. I think after he has time to think it over he will be quite willing 
to do it. i 
Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Cleaver speaks about gross sales. Is he speaking about | 
dollar figures? 
Mr. CLeaver: Yes. 
Mr. Fiemine: Or the number of loaves of bread. 
Mr. Crieaver: Dollar sales. | 
Mr. Fieminc: I wish we could get the number of loaves of bread, if it is . 
possible. | 
The Witness: May I point out on that question that just this morning we 
have engaged with another competitor in Montreal, and I am afraid that. 
information might be of great value to him. | 
Mr. Craver: I do not think your statements to us are intelligent without 
| 


that. 


Me soya 
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Mr. Harxnuss: I think Mr. MacInnis’ suggestion was a very sensible one, 
that what we should get here is a complete statement showing all these things 
‘on one or two sheets so we can see the whole picture without chopping about 
back and forth on the matter. If that could be done we would be in a much 
better position to ask questions intelligently. 

: The Vicz-Cuairman: Prior to my assuming the chair there appears to have 
been some sort of tentative decision against requiring that at the moment, at 
any rate. That was the way I interpreted it. 

» Mr. Irvine: No. 


| Mr. Harkness: It was just passed over. There was nothing further said 
about it. He made the suggestion and nothing was done. 
| Mr. Irvine: I think we may as well decide now that we have got to get the 
‘salaries of executives of all companies that appear here. 
_ Mr. Harkness: I do not think we need individual salaries. If we have the 
total that should be sufficient. I do not think you care about getting individual 
salaries, do you, Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. MacInnis: It may be necessary: it may be desirable. 
The Vicu-Cuarman: Mr. MacDonald, there is not any desire on the part 
of anybody to hurt one person with respect to another competitor. On the other 
hand selected information is not much use to an examining committee. 
The Wirness: That is true. 


_ _ The Vicr-CHairman: Every person here would be very glad if he could 
Tule certain evidence confidential, or that certain evidence need not be given. 
Everybody would be glad if he could make that ruling. I certainly would, but 
in the circumstances I do not see how that is possible. I feel that the committee 
should have full information, and I would have to rule that way. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Why not call his competitor and make him reveal exactly the 
same information, and give the benefit to this company, too? 

_ The Vice-Cuatrman: That is a matter for further consideration if one likes, 
but we might be calling a large number of people just for that reason. I do 
not know whether it would be feasible to do that. Dealing with this particular 
question I cannot see, in the absence of some further argument, how we can rule 
otherwise than full disclosure. 


Li Mr. Mayurw: As I understood it the understanding was, when this came 
up first, that the witness was prepared to give to counsel and to our accountants 
the complete information. When that complete information is before our 
counsel and our auditors they would certainly have this information, and if 
in their opinion it had a serious bearing on the costs of this company I think 
it should be brought to our attention, but if it is not a serious item in cost I do 
not think we should ask for it to be tabled because it has a very detrimental 
effect on the company to publish its total volume and its executive salaries and 
its whole position. I do not think that is fair. 
_ Mr. Craver: I am quite content that we follow Mr. Mayhew’s suggestion. © 
The Vice-Cuamman: That is a way out. The members of the committee, 
Of course, could pursue it. They could then sce that it is put upon the record 
if that course of action is found to be desirable. 
_ Mr. Irvine: I do not want to follow any course which does not give to 
every member of this committee whatever information is given now. } 
| The Vice-CuarrMan: Oh yes, that is what I was saying, Mr. Irvine; that 
it would be open to every member of the committee. The committee could then 
decide whether it wanted that information spread upon the record. In the 
matter of giving information to counsel and the accountant, it must be clearly 
anderstood that the information is available to every member of the committee. 
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Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, with regard to executives’ salaries, I do no 
see why there should be anything sacred about them. I know that when labo 
organizations seek to increase their wages, there is the utmost publicity in 
regard to every cent that they get, up to a quarter of a cent. Now, I do not 
see why, particularly in a case of this kind, in the case of a product which is 
so important to the community, the salaries paid to those who control the 
product should be something sacred to which the public cannot have access. 

Mr. Mavuew: My answer there would be that I do not think many of 
know what the executive of-a trade union is paid. 

“ Mr. MacInnis: The executive of a trade union is an altogether differen i 
thing. : 

Mr. Mayugw: They are the managers of the trade union. 

Mr. MacInnis: But it has no bearing on the price of a product. 

The Vick-CHarrMAN: I do not think a comparison of the course followed i 
the one is apt ina case of this kind. The difficulty for the witness is that certain 
competitors learning certain things about their organization would be helped. 
Ii is in an endeavour to find a way of getting full information and, at the same 
time, not injuring the witness’ business that we are studying this question. I: 
we could find a way of doing that, we should do it. If we cannot, then full 
disclosure is the only course open. 9 

Mr. Wivvers: At this stage, I would not think the full disclosure of indivi- 
dual salaries was necessary. I think we could get a pretty fair evaluation, both 
of individual companies and on a comparative basis, by taking the cost of @ 
loaf of bread which I presume we could get, the labour and materials, and 
relating that to the operating overhead and administrative expenses. “4 

First of all, we could get that for one company and we could compare the 
companies. Surely, most business people know, by some yardstick, what normal, 
overhead operating expenses and administrative expenses should be, related 
to costs. | | 

‘The Vice-Cuatrrman: As to the matter of total executive salaries, I do not 
think there should be any objection to that. Could you give the total executive 
salaries now? aj 

The Wrrnzss: I have before me a table which might help you. Before I do 
give the total administrative salaries, may I quote from this? Our accounting 
system provides that we charge each of our divisions one and a half per cent of 
sales for all head office expenses and, by head office expenses, I mean the cost 
running that head office. They do not include to what I have already referret 
as corporate expenses, interest and income taxes. That figure, I said, is 13 pet 

cent of sales. i 

I may say, in this statement I have before me, management salaries at head 
office are approximately one-half of the total expenses of the head office. ‘Tht 
charge which we make on the basis of that 14 per cent is sometimes slighth 
higher and sometimes slightly lower than the actual head office expenses 
Therefore, the management’s salaries and, as a matter of fact, stenographi 
-galaries which are included in that figure, amount to one-half, approximately 

of the total operating costs of the head office; that would be about three-quarters 
of one per cent. ; 


By Mr. Fleming: | a 
Q. Of total sales or of what?—A. Of sales. ‘ 


By Mr. Lesage: Ly 

Q. Would that account for anything in the increase in item No. 5 @ 
Exhibit 292A. No, I believe not, because we have always charged 14 per cen 
of sales as head office charges to each division. a 
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4 By Mr. Winters: | 
/ ___Q. Where would the increase in No. 5 come, that increase of -12 cents?’ 
_ A. There would be local office expenses, insurance costs and taxes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
- Q. What taxes?—A. Local taxes. 


By Mr. Winters: 
Q. Have they increased?—A. I believe so. I do not have the details. 


By Mr. Cleaver: i 

Q. In the last four weeks?—A. No, but that item does not refer only to the 
four week period. ° 
; Q. Yes, administrative costs for the four week period. 

. The Vice-CHatrMan: I would ask your comments, gentlemen, upon this 
ruling: full disclosure of all of this sort of thing to counsel, such disclosure 

being available, of course, to every member of the committee. As to whether it 

will be spread upon the record, that may be brought up by any member of the 
committee and the committee can decide as to whether that will be done or will 
not be done. 

Mr. Homutu: What do you mean by, “complete disclosure’’? 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: I am discussing this suggestion we had before. 

Mr. HomurH: You are not dealing with individual salaries? 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Yes, if necessary, individual salaries. 

Mr. Homutu: Now, Mr. Chairman— 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Wait just a moment. What that would mean to the 
witness would be that he would be making full disclosure. It would not mean 
that would immediately be spread upon the record. \On the other hand, he 

would have to give the information on the distinct understanding he has lost 
all control of it. There is no undertaking that it would not be spread upon the 

record. I believe he can see the attitude of the committee, himself. 

Mr. Homutu: I object to this disclosure of individual salaries because you 
permit business competitors to get information as to the salaries the expert men 
behind the business receive. It gives that information to competitors who are 
in the market for the best men they can get at any time. I do not think it is 
fair to any individual company that you should request a disclosure of salaries. 

The Vice-CHairMAN: You will recall that what I said there was, disclosure 
to counsel. 

Mr. Homuru: I would not agree to disclosure to counsel as to that because, 
as you say, if it is disclosed to counsel it is available to the committee. 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Yes, it is open to the committee. 

; Mr. Homutu: Here we have a group of businesses operating in competition, 
as they are. Their administrative expenses are a very important matter. As 
good businessmen, they are going to keep their administrative expenses as low 

as they can. I believe the information should be given by means of percentages, 
Our accountant could easily see whether the administrative expenses of one 
company are away below those of another company. 

Mr. Irvine: All of them may be too high. 

Mr. Winters: I wonder whether we could get a breakdown from the wit- 
ness, and the various other witnesses, on a dollar return basis. Could they take 
a dollar and break it down as to labour costs, material costs, proper administra- 
tive costs, distribution costs and the other main items of cost which enter into 
that one dollar? 

: Mr. Fiemine: Let us include taxes. 


~ 
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Mr. Winters: I do not know how far you want to go in this breakdown, 
but many businesses do that. 3 

The Vicr-CHatrMAN: That might answer the question for some, but there 
has to be some determination on this question. Unfortunately, at some stage, 
I suppose the chair has to rule. I do not want to do so, particularly, but some-— 
body has to bring the discussion to an end. I would be bound to rule as I 
have indicated already, unless this committee says it ought to be otherwise. 

Mr. Lesacs: So far as I am concerned, I think we should put an end to— 
this discussion. It has been continuing for some hours now. I believe the chair-— 
man’s suggestion is a good one and should be followed. I move that it be 
followed. 

Mr. Fieminc: Specifically, what is the suggestion, Mr. Chairman? | 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I suggested that my inclination was to rule the 
witness should make a full disclosure to counsel. It is understood that the 
information thus given is open to the members of the committee. As to whether | 
it should be spread upon the record the committee itself, as always, could decide. | 

Mr. Irvine: I second that motion, although I would rather go much farther. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is without prejudice to us at a later stage. fF 

Mr. Homutu: If that includes individual salaries, I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Fueminc: I did not hear all you said by way of explanation, but what 
is the purpose of disclosing it to counsel? 3 

The Vice-CuairMan: The question was as to whether we should demand 
a full disclosure here. Mr. Mayhew made a suggestion that it might be worked) 
out somewhat along the lines I have mentioned and I am adopting that. a 

Mr. MacInnis: It would not be only to counsel, but to the committee 
as well. a 
The Vicr-CuHairMAN: I made that clear. 

' Mr. Fireminc: There is no secrecy binding any member of the committee, | 
Any member would be entitled to bring it out or to give it to anyone. e | 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I realize that. In making the statement as I did, 
I was relying on the sense of responsibility I am sure every member of this) 
committee has. As I look them over I would place none of them any higher) 
or lower than the others, but all equal in a full sense of responsibility. | 

Mr. Fieminc: What is the responsibility of an individual member of the) 
committee in that case? a 

Mr. Irvine: To keep his mouth shut unless we find there is anything which) 
ought to be aired. : 

The Vice-CHarrMan: I think the members of the committee would realize 
they should not do anything to injure the business of one who is coming before. 
us to give evidence. ; a | 
Mr. Homurt: Who is to decide whether he is going to injure it or not, 

the members of this committee? ‘a 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Yes, you, in regard to yourself. 

Mr. Homuri: The stand has been taken many, many times in the House of | 
Commons when the Minister of National Revenue has been questioned as 10) 
salaries, that that is a matter which is not going to be disclosed. It is a matter) 
which is between the minister and the taxpayer. Now then, if we take admini= 
strative costs and not individual salaries, we will arrive at what we want. F 


for anything beyond that now. i) 
The Vice-CHAtRMAN: Are you agreed, then, to having disclosure as I have 
suggested, including individual salaries? : 
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r Mr. MacInnis: I wish to draw to the committee’s attention that in the 
‘price spreads report of 1934-1935, individual salaries were brought out. This 
was so, particularly in regard to the Imperial Tobacco Company where the 
executives of the company were given increases in salaries when, as some member 
put it, the growers were sweating blood to keep out of the red. 

| Mr. Winters: If we had been led to that stage it would be a different 
matter, but I do not think we have been led to that stage in this committee. 

Mr. Lesacu: If we had been led to that stage it would be a different, matter. 
If counsel and the auditors find any increased expenses which seem to them 
to be abnormally high, then they would have to investigate that further to 
ascertain the cause of it. They might investigate further and find the president 
or the vice-president is drawing down a salary that is not in keeping with the 
importance of the business and it has a direct relation as to the cost of the item. 
Then I think we should know. 

Mr. Winters: I agree with that but are we at that stage now? 

Mr. Dyvr: I am willing to take instructions from the committee very fully 
on this matter. I did point out there is some embarrassment certainly if counsel 
and the accountants have knowledge that they must not give to the members 
of the committee. I would prefer not to have any knowledge unless it were 
knowledge I could give to the committee. 

The Vick-CHairMAN: Do not get away from that. In everything I said it 
‘was understood the information was for the committee and that was amply clear. 

Mr. Irvine: We do not want you to have it unless we can get it. 

Mr. Fiemine: I think it is not the function of counsel and I think we have 
‘to regard the position of Mr. Dyde and Mr. Wilson in this light: It is not the 

function of counsel to act as a funnel for information. If the information is to 
come out it should come out here and should not be given sub rosa to Mr. 
Dyde and then passed out sub rosa by Mr. Dyde. I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
proper way to handle this at this stage is, as you suggested or somebody sug- 
gested a moment ago, to take the total administrative expenses and see how they 
bulk in the total and until we have some suggestion that there is something 
‘Improper we should be content. I do not think we have reached that stage 
without further breakdown but it may come later. 

Mr. Mayuew: I do not think you will get to that stage. We will not find 
that situation. 

4 Mr. Lesace: If we went on with this discussion for five days we would not 
decide anything. Mr. Chairman, you have made a ruling? 

The Vick-CHatrMAn: I suggested; and what I wanted was your reaction. 

Mr. Irvine: There is a motion. 

Mr. Lesace: I put the motion and Mr. Irvine seconded it. 

Mr. Homutu: I am opposed to the motion if it includes— 

The Vice-CHairMAN: It is not a motion; I suggested I would make a ruling 
that way. 

Mr. HomutH: It is a motion by Mr. Lesage confirming the ruling and 
seconded by Mr. Irvine. 

The Vicr-CHarrMAN: I will rule— 

Mr. Cunaver: It is now five minutes to adjournment time and I suggest— 
___ The Vicr-Cuarrman: I will rule, as I have already stated, that the witness 
‘Shall give full information to counsel and that information to counsel is open 
to the committee or any member of it. Whether the information will be spread 
upon the record is for the committee to decide in due course. 


‘4 
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Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Chairman, I have to take issue with your ruling because — 
I do not think it is proper for the witness to give information to counsel that is 
not directly available to the committee. a 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Well look, Mr. Fleming, it is getting to the point now é 
where we have to proceed according ‘to the rules. I have made that as a ruling © 
and I think you should accept it or over-rule it, and at this stage it would . 
hardly be debatable longer. 3 

Mr, Fremine: I will move, Mr. Chairman, with regard to trying to keep © 
the procedure straight, and for the reasons I have indicated before, that I think 
the ruling ought to be appealed to the committee. 

' The Vicze-CuairMAN: Quite proper. There is nothing personal in this. 

Mr. Fuemine: No, no, nothing personal. 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: That is the point at’ which I have been trying to © 
arrive. The ruling of the chair is questioned. Those in favour of the ruling of © 
the chair— ee 

Mr. Winters: Would you state the ruling again? 

The Vicu-CuarrmMan: That there will be full disclosure by the witness © 
to counsel, and that information disclosed will be available to any member of — 
the committee, and the committee will decide in due course as to whether that — 
or any part of that information will be spread upon the record. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you change “any” member of the committee to - 
“every” member of the committee? . a 

The Vice-Cuairman: “Any,” or “all.” Now that the ruling has been a 
questioned, those in favour of the ruling of the chair will raise their hand? — 
Opposed, if any? ~ | 

The chair was sustained. a 

Mr. Homurn: Do I understand that your ruling included individual — 
salaries? 

The Vich-CHAIRMAN: I said full disclosure. i 

Mr. Homurn: Well I would move Mr. Chairman that this committee does 
not at this time wish individual salaries of executives disclosed. | 

Mr. Lesacn: Mr. Chairman, it would be dangerous to approve of such a 
motion at this stage because we never know what will come up. 

Mr. HomutH: It is just as dangerous for it to come up— ; 

The Vice-CuairMan: I do not think your motion is in order. 

Mr. HomutrH: I did not think it would be. | 

The Vice-CuairmMan: It might be, coming from one of those who votedy | 
the other way. By 

Mr. CieAver: I move we adjourn. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions before 1 o’clock? 

Mr. Fiemine: I would like to ask for an interpretation of what you said | 
before regarding the responsibility of the members of the committee? What - 
responsibility is there regarding disclosure? " 

The Vick-CHairMAN: I think there is a-very simple axiom to keep | 
saat for you, Mr. Fleming, as well as all others: “et your conscience be your | 
guide. | 

Mr. Homutu: Which conscience, your political conscience or— | 

The Vicn-CuHairMAN: I do not think there should be any difficulty with 


that. 
Mr. Homutru: You are the same as all the rest of them. 
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¥ Mr. Creaver: I agree with Mr. Fleming. I think that until the committee 
ecides the information is to be on the record the information which we receive 
as individual members is received in confidence. 


_ Mr. Fremine: That just raises the point, Mr. Chairman. I do not think 
as a member of the committee I ought to be getting information by some route 
that is not available to be taken in public, when this committee was appointed 
for the professed purpose of getting information. If it is proper information for 
the committee to get it is proper information for the committee to get in public. — 
The Vice-CuHamMan: That is a completely different position from that 
taken earlier. This motion was because of the fact you did not want disclosure 


at the present moment. You could have it all spread right out now if that is 
‘what you desire, but that is a different position from the attitude taken earlier 
im this discussion and it was in an endeavour to meet your own dis- 
inclination to have all the information spread out at present that the ruling - 
‘was made. 


_ Mr. Homurn: It is being done by a secret and-round about motion. 
Mr. Firmrinc: The motion is wrong. 


ie Mr. Irvine: If Mr. Fleming would make a motion along those lines I 
would be glad to second-it, because that is what I want. 


Pe Mr. Lusacn: I have a question to ask the witness, would it be in order? 
The Vicn-CuHatrMAN: I think that would be in order. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


..4 
_ Q. I am referring to item 3, 4, and 5, on Exhibit 29. I put the question now 
so we will have the information for 4 o’clock. Is it possible to have a further 
breakdown of this statement, either in dollar values or in comparative values, 
for each loaf of bread?—A. You are referring to that schedule? 

~ Q. Exhibit No. 29, yes. The items 3, 4, and 5—A. Yes sir. 

— Q. Would it be possible?—A. I believe so. 

| Q.. Would it be possible to give us the total value for your organization?— 
‘A. Of sales? | 

| Q. No, the value of those items?—A. Those figures are based I think on 
four Montreal operation. 

| Q. Montreal operation?—A. Yes. We did not have comparable information 
for Toronto and we gave this in order to try to give as complete information 
as possible. We could break this down. They are now in cents per unit. 

ie). Per unit?—A. Yes. 

| _Q. You say administration, insurance, and tax increases and I would like 
to know, either in*dollar value or comparative costs of a loaf of bread, what 
art is administration, what part is insurance, and what part is tax increase?— 
| 
' 


‘A. I believe we could give you that. 

— Q. No. 4 is selling and distribution cost increase. I would like to know 
What it is exactly. You know now what I want?—A. Yes, but I am not sure 
‘20w much detail you want. 

| ‘ Q. As much as you can give and I will be satisfied. 


ie The meeting adjourned at 1.00 o’clock to meet again this afternoon at 4.00 
lock p.m. 
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The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. 


The CuarrmMan: The committee will come to order. You have some material 
for Mr. Lesage I understand, Mr. MacDonald. | 


James Michael MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, General Bakeries 
Limited, recalled. 

The Witness: Yes, sir. He refers to Exhibit 29, and Mr. Lesage asked for a 
breakdown of the increases shown on items 3, 4 and 5. Item 38 is production 
cost which I have broken down into.two parts, if that will be satisfactory. Of 
the cost of -12, wages account for -04; and the other -08 is made up of such 
things as fuel, power and light, repairs, depreciation, telephone expense—I beg 
pardon, not telephone expense, that is another section—and other ordinar 
operating costs such as that; and on selling, distribution, the total cost 
shown is :52. 

Mr. Lesace: Oh, this item 4? 

The Witness: Under item No. 4; of that direct wages make up -18) 
direct selling wages; indirect selling wages -08; and an account called shipping 
and carton exons see nee and pus expense, -10; trucks, es an 


municipal teonden: paper bags, facets and eee things as that, —-01; advent 
tising, minus -0Q1. : 


Mr. Homutu: What is that—minus? 


depreciation and bad debts, -03; Be a neh total of’ -52. Under No. 
Ae een insurance taxes, office sak hee -03—that compris: Sea adminis nt 


legal ee comes ate to an a eaten. no increase and no decraaam 
insurance, -04; taxes, -01; and head office charges, -04; making a total of -12. 


By Mr.. Lesage: , 

Q. Yes. I understand that the increase is covered by 8, 4 and 5, which I 
mentioned in Exhibit 29 are increases for the four-week period over the average 

for the first fiscal year; is that right?—A. That is right. in 

Q. Can you tell us what was ‘the cont increase over oe average oe the fine 


for instance, when you nepenuel your prices? —A. It mek take some time | 
get that, I think, . 


later on. 
Mr. me he You: mean you wanted to compare the increases? 


don’t have Prat nd. hand. 
The CHAIRMAN: You could perhaps get that later, Mr. Lesage. © 
Mr. Lesace: Maybe his assistant there could look that up. 
The CHARMAN: Have you any more questions? 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Yes. You said this morning ie Mr. Maybank that the component p 

of the ingredients of a loaf of bread as indicated on Exhibit 29 would be fair fc 
any loaf of bread of the 24-ounce size?—A. I think it would be. ; 
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| Mr. Homurs: Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to be very careful in how we 
refer to these loaves of bread. 

; Mr. Lxsacp: I will be very careful to ask for nothing confidential. 

Mr. Homuru: I know, but this morning we were mixed up as between the 
pound and the loaf. 

_ Mr. Lesaau: I am talking about the 24-ounce loaf. 

_ Mr. Homuru: I think we ought to be very careful in designating “loaf.” 

: Mr. Lesace: I am speaking of the 24-ounce loaf. Can you give me those 
figures for September? 

_ The Wrirnzss: No, not yet. 

Mr. Lesace: Is the quantity of flour which goes into a 24-ounce loaf about 
the same for every brand? 

_- The Cuamman: Could you answer that question? 

The Witness: Not myself, no. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Not yourself?—A. No. 
Q. Do you know if the quantity of flour which goes into Richmello is the 
same as the quantity of flour which goes into GB?—A. It is the same. 
Q. Is there any great difference in the cost of production as between Rich- 
nello and the GB brand?—A. There is a difference. 
Q. What would it be? I do not ask for the formula, just for the difference in 
xost.—A. It will be in the region of -85 to -90 cents per loaf. 
Q. -85 per loaf?—A. Approximately that. 
_ Q. And it is not the flour, of course?—A. It is in the handling or the proper- 
‘les of the different ingredients. 
Q. But not counting the flour? 
“4 The CuatrMAN: You have already said that. 
i The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage:. 


~ Q. Does that include overhead expenses?—A. Pardon? 

Q. Does it include overhead expenses, distribution expenses, this -85? 
A. No, sir. 

— Q. It does not?—A. Just the ingredients and wrapping. 

_ Q. The ingredients and supplies?—A. The ingredients and the wrapping. 
 Q. +85 cents you say?—A. Approximately. 

Q. How could you explain the difference in your selling price to Dominion 
tores for instance in Exhibit 20. At February 3, you sold your Richmello to 
Jominion Stores at 9 cents and your GB brand at 10:93 cents. 

_ Mr. Dype: You are referring to Exhibit 22? 

_ Mr. Lusacn: Exhibit 20. 


Mr. Dyoz: Is it 22 or 20? 

| The Cuarrman: What is that, Mr. Arsenault; what exhibit? 

_ Mr. Dype: This witness may not have seen Exhibit 20. 

| Mr. Lesacn: That is the Dominion Stores exhibit anyway. I found it here. 
(may be something else. 

The Cuarrman: May we go on? We have a heavy agenda and I am afraid 
reare not pushing fast enough. 

_ Mr. Lesage: I meant Exhibit 20. There is quite a difference in your selling 
ice and the increase is only -85. 
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The Wirness: Yés. The difference in cost to which I referred is -85 to 9 
and that is the difference in the cost in the ingredients and wrapping only. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Yes?—A. In other words, the loaf does cost less to produce. 
Q. Yes?—A. However, we pay no commission to salesmen on the si 
i 


of Richmello, and the commission actually works out on the ordinary GB bra 
to about 1- -06 per loaf. 

Q. 1:06 cents?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you give a commission to your salesmen who sell to Dominion 
Stores?—A.~ The point is that’ we do not pay a commission on those deliveries 
They are bulk deliveries. ‘ 

Q. But in the case of the GB brand you do?—-A. Oh yes. . 

Q. For sales to Dominion Stores you pay a commission?—A. Yes, becaul e 
they are delivered to each store, Richmello delivery is only to the Dominion 
Stores warehouse. 

Q. The previous witness said it was delivered to the stores?—A. That 
is the GB. ee 

Q. He said that of the Richmello, if my memory is right. 2 

Mr. Fuemine: Are you not confusing the evidence of Mr. Meech with Mr. 
Squair? Mr. Meech, of Loblaw’s, was handling Canada Bread. I think it was 


Mr. Meech who gave us that evidence, not Mr. Squair. a 
Mr. Lusace: I may be wrong. a 

Mr. Fiemine: I do not think that question was “asked of Mr. Squair. r 

: 

By Mr. Lesage: v 

Q. You pay a commission of not more than one cent on ae loaf?—A. On 

the GB brand delivered to any store. : 


Q. Including Dominion Stores?—A. Including Dominion Stores; and since 
-our Richmello deliveries are as I said bulk delivery business we use only one 
truck for the purpose and that truck is used for other deliveries as well so that 
we have considerably less delivery expense as well as no commission to pay on 
that bread. | 
Q. Yes; so the cost to you, 10-98 over -90 is a difference of 1-93 on the 
delivery costs: plus the difference, the increase of -85 which will make 1- 9A 
But there are ‘ ‘other factors as well. 

Q. Yes, what are they?—A. For example, we give no discounts on Richmelle 
bread; the cartons in which we deliver the bread are usually returned, they a re 
returned fairly well for re-use, so our carton cost is reduced. Also, there ig a 
straight run of production on that bread loaf which lends to I would say perhaps: 
more efficient operation of the plant; in other words, there is just the one | 


= 


rather than several of different sizes as in the case of GB. ‘ 


By Mr. Irvine: | 
Q. 1 would like to ask a question with respect to these figures, Mr. Chair 
man, in Exhibit 29. August, 1939, the per pound in cents is two cents and 
quantity is 550, which is $11.00. For February 17, the flour price in cents | 
38-95.—A. That should be 3-895. 
Q. Oh, that makes a difference—A. Yes. 
Mr. Maysanxk: Does that involve some correction of the roimmeonil e 
copy? al 
Mr. Dypr: It does, Exhibit 29 should be corrected. Under February st 
1948, the price per pound in cents instead of being 38-95 SN be 3:3 
(Correction made in Table.) ~ a 
Mr. Jounston: What about the next one then, 16? a | 
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Mr. Dype: 16 is correct. 


ee By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, how does the witness arrive at the dough cost per loaf 
in these figures on Exhibit 29°?—A. Well, you have the total of 16-271 divided 
_ by the yield, approximately 1-05. 

. Q. A yield of 1-05?—A. These computations actually were made by another 
person than myself. I checked them. 

ih Q. How many loaves would this batch of ingredients make?—A. We could 

: eo mpite that. About 560. 

Q. About 560?—A. About that. 

 Q.That is, a total of 16-271 divided by 560, with due ati puaee for your 

yield, should give 2-805, should it?—A. Yes, approximately. It works out 

| approximately that way. 

Q. Does it work out exactly, 560 divided into 16-:271?—A. No, sir, not 

exactly. It works out nearer 2-9, 2-8. 

7 Q. And the difference is wastage?—A. I do not know exactly what figure 

was used there in dividing. I said approximately 560. 


The Cuarrman: Any other questions? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. It is so long since Mr. MacDonald first appeared here that some of the 
questions I put down to ask him may already have been answered. If he has 
already answered them he can say so and I will let my question go at that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Fine. 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

. Q. When Mr. Squair from Dominion Stores was the witness here he said that 
| they purchased both from General Bakeries and from Christie’s. On exhibit 20, 
' which he tabled, showing the changes in price for both firms, Christie’s and 
General Bakeries, it indicates that the changes in price took place at exactly 
the same time. Would the witness care to comment on that?—A. It was my 
understanding that we raised—you are speaking of the increase in price in 
January? 

— Q. Yes, whatever date it was. 
_ -Mr. Lesace: The 27th of January. 
~ Mr. MacInnis: The 7th? 
fF Mr. Lesace: The 27th. 
| The Wirness: It was my understanding we raised our price on Tuesday, 
Mie 27th, and Christie’s raised their price on Monday, the 26th. I am quite 
certain we raised it-one day later. 
The CHARMAN: Yes, but that is not really an answer to the question, is it? 
The Witness: Perhaps I misunderstood it then. 


By Mr. MacInns: 

Q. My question would be was there any consultation between the two 
/ firms before the price was raised?—A. No, sir. 

i} Q. Well, then, you raised your price, did you, because Christie’s raised 
“theirs? You raised yours on the 27th because Christie’s raised theirs on the 
i 26th?—A. We had decided some time before that that we would raise our 
| price. We did not want to be the first to raise it because it would not put 
| Us in a very favourable position with either retailers or consumers, and as soon 
i as they raised theirs we raised ours. As far as I know there was no consultation 
between the two companies. 
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Q. Would you know if there had been consultation between the two com- 
-panies?—A. I think I would be in a position to know. 
Q. Do Purity Flour Mills Limited own any shares in General Bakeries 
Limited?—A. No, sir. a 
Q. Does any other milling company or subsidiary of a milling company 
own any shares in General Bakeries?—A. Not that I know of. You say 
“milling company or subsidiary of a milling company”? 
Q. Yes—A. By that do you mean another baking company? 
Q. Yes—A. No. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. Something like Glenora Securities? A. No. I looked that up on 
Saturday when I went back. 
Q. Does General Bakeries Limited own any shares in Purity Flour Mills 
Limited?—A. No, sir. : 
Q. Or in any other milling company ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. May I interject a question there? I am sure you would desire it. Do- 
any officers or any large shareholders of any of the companies of the sort that 
have been mentioned own shares in your company?—A. Not to my knowl- 
edge, sir. j 
Q. No officers of any of those companies that Mr. MacInnis has been 
asking about?—A. I must condition my answer by saying I would not know 
everybody who would come under that description, but. to the best of my 
knowledge, no. t 
Q. So far as you know there are none such?—A. So far as I know there’ 


are none. f 


By Mr. MacInns: S 
Q. Does George Weston Limited own any shares or bonds or stock inv 


General Bakeries?—A. No, sir. 1" 

Q. Does any other firm engaged in the baking business own any shares or 
hold any bonds in General Bakeries Limited?—A. Not to the best of my 
knowledge, but I should like to add with respect to my answers to all these 
questions that in our own office we do not keep a running record of changes 
in shareholders. We have that made up by our registrar agent, and the one 
I examined a few days ago was dated July 2, just prior to our first annual 


meeting. ‘i 
By Mr. Lesage: % 

Q. Who supplies the flour to your company?—A. Purity Mills supply it. 

for the bread, bread flour. 


be 
ae 
i 


By Mr. Fleming: % 


Q. That is under that contract that was filed this morning ?—A. Under 


that contract.. “ 
Q. It is a continuing contract which is in force and effect today.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 4. 

Q. Is there a Purity Baking Company or something like that?—A. Pardon? 

Q. Is there a baking company which has the name of Purity Baking 

Company? F 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The Witness: There was. : 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. In Montreal?—A. In Toronto. 
Q. You bought it?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. From Purity Flour Mills?—A. Yes, sir; it was a subsidiary. 
Q. Of Purity Flour Mills?—A. That is what I understand. 
Q. You bought it from Purity Mills?—A. That is what I understand. 
We bought the assets. We did not buy the shares. 
Q. No, you bought the assets?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. MacInnis: 


Q. Does the Argus Corporation own any shares in General Bakeries?— 
A. I believe it does. : 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. MacDonald to tell the committee what the 
‘difference is between the loaf which sells for 10 cents and the loaf which retails 
for 13 cents in Ottawa and 14 cents in Montreal and Toronto?—A. We do not 
‘sell in the Ottawa market. 

Q. Well, in Toronto; what is the difference between the 10-cent and the 
‘14-cent loaf?—A. There is a difference in formula. I am afraid that is begging 
‘the question. There is a difference in both formula and service. For example, 
although we deliver to the retail stores the bread which we sell at 104 cents 
‘we do not accept any returns on it. We do accept returns on the bread we 
‘sell at the higher price. 


. By Mr. Johnston: 

_ Q. What do you mean by returns?—A. Unsold bread. 
| By Mr. Irvine: | 

-  Q. Is there any way we can find out exactly what the ingredients are in 
those two loaves without your revealing your bread formula?—A. Yes, certainly. 
ie Q. How?—A. There is flour, yeast, salt, lard, malt, syrup, milk powder, 
Sugar, yeast food. That is in one. There is flour, yeast, yeast food, salt, 
shortening, malt flour, milk, sugar, in the other. 

QQ. Would there be a difference in the amount of water between the two? 
» Mr. Jounston: That comes out as steam, anyway. 

The Wirness: There is a difference in the amounts of the other ingredients. 
Mr. DypE: You will recall the committee asked for an analysis. That is; 
being proceeded with. 

_~ Mr. Irvine: That is fine. We will probably get that. 


i By Mr. Irvine: 

__ Q. I should like to ask a question or two in connection with another angle 
of this inquiry. I should like to quote as a basis for my question, so that the 
| ine may understand what I am about and so that they may know 


whether or not I am in order, one short paragraph from the evidence of Mr. 


McGregor, on page 161, the sixteenth paragraph: 
. 


Under a policy of resale price maintenance it becomes a question 
for the dealers, not what they can get in a competitive market, but what 
o they can induce the manufacturer to guarantee them. And when the 
pressure on manufacturers is well organized it can become very effective, 
even. to the point of inducing manufacturers to compete with each other 
ba for the good will of the dealers by offering better and better margins. 
' Better and better margins usually mean, of course, higher and higher 
prices. 


I should like to take the witness back to that famous meeting of which 
we have heard so much. I shall not dwell very long on it. I believe at that 
meeting you said yourself in your evidence that discounts were discussed, did 
you?—A. I do not recall that, sir. 

Mr. Jounsron: Can you tell us the page that evidence was on? F 

Mr. Irvine: I do not have the evidence here. I am not sure. ; 

Mr. Jounston: I do not recall that myself. . | 

The Cuatrman: My recollection is this witness did not remember very — 
much about that meeting. . i 

Mr. Irvine: That is true, but it possibly might have been the other gentle- k 
man—what was his name—who was called. 

The CuairmMan: Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Irvine: I think I made a note that one of them said that discounts — 
were discussed at the meeting. . 

_ Mr. Lusace: That is Mr. Kelleher. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. Did you say you did not say anything at that meeting at all?—aA. I did — 
not enter the discussion. ; i 


By Mr. Irvine: F 

Q. It is not whether you entered it. I think you said that discounts were — 
discussed. I do not say you said you discussed them.—A. No. ‘ A 
Q. But I think you said discounts were discussed. Maks 
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Mr. JoHnston: What is the difference in that? _ 
Mr. Irvine: My point is, would that mean that the bakers were discussing — 
what would be the discounts and inducements in regard to purchases from the | 
bakers? e 

Mr. Fueminc: May I suggest for the sake of orderliness in our proceedings © 
that we had better find out if this witness said anything on that first before any — 
examination proceeds on that footing. ‘a 

Mr. Curaver: If Mr. Kelleher said that and he was at the same meeting — 
I would expect that the witness would hear it. 

Mr. Fueminc: Then we had better call Mr. Kelleher. : 

Mr. MacInnis: Since when have we been holding a witness to just what he — 
said at a meeting? 

Mr. Jounstron: I will come back to what Mr. Mayhew asked the other day. — 
Can you go back and expect a man to remember after six months what took — 
place at a meeting? : Y 

Mr. Irvine: Let him decide that. : 

Mr. Jonnston: The witness was not allowed to decide it the other day. 

The CuairMan: I suggest, Mr. Johnston, this line of questioning is valid. — 

Mr. Jounsron: Then why was it not valid the other day? . : 

Mr. Maysank: This is a different day. : 

Mr. Jounston: It cannot be valid now and not valid then. p 

The CrairMan: The witness can deny. If he cannot remember he cannot " 
remember, but I think Mr. Irvine’s question is proper. | 

Mr. Irvine: If he can say absolutely he never heard anything about — 
discounts— 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us get the question and the answer with despatch. 
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By Mr. Irvine: 
 Q. I will repeat the question, maybe not in exactly the same language, 
but the question is did you hear any discussion whatsoever ‘in respect to discounts 
at the meeting to which I have referred?—A. There was a discussion on subjects 
other than prices, but to say specifically that it was on discounts—I would not 
want to be definite on that. I should say there could likely be. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Irvine, I have just found the answer of the witness about 
discounts. It is on page 489. 
- Mr. Irvine: He did mention it. I thought so. I think also, then, you 
would mean by that discount, that the bakers were discussing what would be 
a proper discount for inducement to the retailers? 
_ The CuHarrman: I was wondering if we could not find exactly what the 
witness did say in relation to what he is now saying he did not say. 
Mr. Lesace: It is on page 489. 
| The Wrrness: I believe that the question of discounts, if it arose and it . 
quite likely did— 
_ The CuHarrman: You said it did. 
The Witness: Yes, I did here, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: You cannot say something here today and something 
different tomorrow. 


The Wrrness: I am trying to explain, sir, the whole discussion at that time 
did not have to do—the whole discussion on the general subjects in the industry 
‘did not have to do specifically with retail stores. It was mainly in connection 
with the restaurant business, as I recall, it. 

» Mr. Fiemine: I do not know whether the witness has seen this statement, 
but I think it is only fair to let him read what he said. In that connection, I 
think it is only fair to go back to the previous question which refers to the 
name-calling. 


Q. What gave rise to the name-calling?—A. I got the impression 
that—I do not believe it was on the matter of the price increase, I think 
it had to do with other subjects that were discussed. 

q Q. Such as what?—A. Discounts, offering restaurants various— 

F ~ By Mr. Mayhew: ‘ 

= Q. Secret rebates?—A. No, not secret rebates, but perhaps induce- 
-  -ments in the way of free bread for a day or so in order to get business, 
such things as that. 


Mr. Irvine: That is exactly the point I had in mind. I had a quotation here, 
something about inducements. 


| * ‘The Cuatrman: In answer to Mr. Irvine, you said discounts were not 
‘discussed. 

| The Wirness: No, I did not say that. 

| Mr. Irvine: He did not say that. He was very reluctant about it today, 
| but very definite the other day. 


| Mr. Jounston: Again I say it is hardly fair to this witness to ask him to 
go back and be definite about something that happened about six months ago. 


: By Mr. Irvine: 


— Q. I am now quoting what the witness did say, and I am asking a question 
‘about that statement. Again I ask, would the discussion which was taking 
place about discounts and inducements which implied the giving of free bread, 
would that be a discussion relative to discounts and inducements which were 


” 


Le 
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being asked for or offered to the retail merchants?—A. No, sir, that would be 
restaurants. 

Q. You said later, in the same evidence, that the retailers liked to ae 
the price of bread stamped on the wrappers?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did state that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why?—A. I believe, as I understand the retail trade, that it is a matter 
of convenience for the retailers to have their price appear on the merchandise 
which is offered for sale on their shelves. 

Q. Do you have or do you know of any pressure from the retail trade for 
wider margins from the bakers?—A. I heard of one case of that. 

Q. Which case was that?—A. That had to do with the decline in our price 
from 11 cents to 104 cents on September 24th, but I must say what I have is 
hearsay. 

Q. May I, Mr. Chairman, quote from another section of the evidence of 
Mr. McGregor, page 160, the latter part of paragraph 13. He says— 


In many parts of Canada it has been customary for retail. stores to 
handle bread on a margin of 1 cent or less. On a fast-moving and 
largely self-service form of purchase, one would expect a relatively low 
margin. Under a policy of resale price maintenance it is alleged that 
retail grocers are seeking, and in a number of localities are securing 
margins of 20 per cent on the retail price of bread established by large 
baking companies. The result is a margin in excess of 2 cents per loaf 
and in some instances approximately 3 cents per loaf. The higher 
margins result when the retailer is given a volume discount in addition 
to the trade margin. 


Now, I believe that the General Bakeries bread is sold to the Dominion 
Stores?—A. Yes, sir. 

On believe it was shown in Exhibit 20 that the margin was 21-9 on 
February 3. Have you any knowledge that the retail trade or any member 
of the retail trade sought or pressed the bakers for that margin?—A. I think 
my answer would have to be the same as my answer to the previous question. 
It is hearsay but I understand that something of that nature occurred at the 
time we reduced our price from 11 cents to 104 cents on September 24th. 

Q. That is what I rather suspected because I noticed in the evidence of 
Mr. Squair, on page 430, the following: 

Q. Your costs also went down that day by a matter of a quarter of 
a cent did they not?—A. Quite evidently our supplier had some sympathy 
for us in the matter. 

Q. So, you did have some sympathy, did you?—A. No, sir. | 

Gy. How did it go down?—A. Because, as I recall it, another company 
reduced its price by one-half cent. j 
ae Q. They had the sympathy, you mean?—A. —and we necessarily had to 

ollow. | 
Q. You are followers rather than leaders in your particular branch?—A. In 
that case, yes. 

Q. Do you feel you always have to follow?—A. In a case like that, eed 

Q. You always have to follow? 


Mr. Fremine: He did not say that. He said, “In a case like that”. . } 


By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. That is what I meant. Did Dominion Stores ever press: for higher. 
margins?—A. I believe not, sir; not that I can recall. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not a fact that, as of today, there have been certain margins decideds 
upon that is, as of March. 1?—A. Certain margins denied upon? 


Se ek a 
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: Q. Yes, as compared with the last week?—A. Not that I know of, sir. As of 
_ today? . 

} As of today?—A. Not that I know of, sir. 

i" The CHarrmMan: Are you through questioning the witness, Mr. Irvine? 
Ki Mr. Irvine: That is all. 

e 


The CHamman: Are there any other questions of this witness? 
By Mr. Winters: 


| Q. I should like to ask, Mr. Chairman, when we speak of the 24-ounce loaf 
_of bread does that mean 24 ounces of dough or 24 ounces of bread?—A. 24 ounces 
_when baked. 


Q. Immediately after baking?—A. Yes. 


; @. How do you measure that?—A. By scales, there are scales beside the 
wrapper. 


_ Q. Is each loaf weighed?—A. Not each one. 

* Q. What is the approximate water content of a loaf of bread at that 
stage?—A. I do not know. 

% Q. Does it vary?—A. The dough itself, before it is baked is scaled at about 
273 ounces. The resultant loaf is 24 ounces when baked. 

‘i By Mr. MacInnis: 

__ -Q. Do you know what the ratio of water, in pounds, is to the ratio of 
flour in a loaf or in a batch of bread? 

L ~ By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Is it not 58 pounds of water to 98 pounds of flour?—A. That is 
‘approximately correct, I believe. 


By the Chairman: 


F 
_ _@. What was the company of which you spoke a moment ago that was 
leading?—A. Christie’s. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Q. Then, Mr. Chairman, on those figures on exhibit 29—this probably can 
be explained very easily—there are approximately 625 pounds of ingredients 
and the witness says that makes about 560 24-ounce loaves.. In the light of 
what he has just said, I do not know how he arrives at that?—A. There is, of 
course, water added to the dough. 

_ Q. Would there be that much?—A. The poundage was included only for 
those items for which there was a specific cost. We omitted, necessarily 
therefore, the poundage of water. 

Mr. Irviye: You should have included your water rates in your overhead. 
? By Mr. Beaudry: 

_  Q. Have you the percentage of returns of unsold bread, GB brand against 
the total volume of delivery or sales?—A. No, I have not, sir. 

_ Q. Have you any idea what it might approximate?—A. I am afraid not. 
It would be very minor. 

 Q. I asked that because you mentioned a while ago it was a factor in the 
cost—A. It is. 

 Q. How negligible is it? It is a very negligible factor?—A. I suggest if 
you have several negligible factors altogether, they might become noticeable 
m the final costs. 

 Q. Could you get that figure?—A. I believe I can. I will try. 

— Q. Is that bread returned complete loss to the baker?—A. No, it is not. 


e have been selling all returned products, actually, for hog feed at, I believe, 
price of 25 cents a barrel. 
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Mr. Fuemine: We get some of it in the bread puddings served in the 
parliamentary cafeteria. . ist - a 
The Cuamman: Order. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Cieaver: I should like to ask Mr. MacDonald if he has handed to our 
counsel the amount of the gross sales? 

Mr. Dype: I may say that since adjournment at one o’clock I asked 
Mr. MacDonald whether he could produce for me full information with regard i 
to the company, mentioning some of the items which were mentioned — 
this morning. Mr. MacDonald very readily gave me a list of the things © 
which he could produce but I did not take them actually from him. They — 
are in his hands. Some of them are not here in Ottawa because some of — 
the information which has been requested is not available here, but he has — 
some in Ottawa, up to a point. I have not, as yet, received them from him. ~ 


7 


By Mr. Winters: ‘ 

Q. Could I ask Just one more question? Has the formula of either one of these c 

breads, GB brand or Richmello brand changed since about the Ist of September? — 

__A, Yes, we made a change in the formula of GB bread about ten days ago. 

Q. For what reason?—A. To improve it. . af 

Q. What effect would that have on the cost?—A. As I said the other day, ~ 

I believe practically none. I believe I recall saying you would have to go to ~ 

three decimal points to get the answer. a 

Q. There was no attempt to. change the cost by changing the formula? — 
-——A, No, sir. " 


By The Chairman: . : 
Q. Your bread is selling at 14 cents, the GB brand. From a strict nutritional 
standpoint, have you made tests as to whether or not it is a better bread than — 


ie 


‘the ten cent loaf?—A. Not from a nutritional standpoint. be 
Q. It is not a better bread? —A. We have made no test. 2 
By Mr. Lesage: . 


Q. I have only one more question; could you supply me with the figures — 
for which I asked a moment ‘ago?—A. That has not been figured out yet. . 
Q. In September?—A. The increase from September to January, I am | 
sorry we have not worked it out for February, but in the production division | 
“it was -18. “y 
Q, -182—A. -18. Selling and deliveries, -69; administration I believe | 
remains the same. e 
Q. That is from September to January?—A. To January yes, but not 
February. . 7 - 
Q. And then in February it decreased because we have the figure for the 
four weeks?—A. It may have. | 
Q. We have the four week period ending February 4 and the figures aren| 
which you gave 12 against 18, and 52 against 69?—A. In the January period | 
there were either 3 or 5 holidays in the Montreal plant. Naturally many of the | 
expenses continued to go on as applied to decreased volume, and naturally the | 
expenses would be greater per unit because of those holidays. I think the 
Jauary period would not be a fair one to take but unfortunately it is the only | 
one available. : 
: The Cramrman: Are there any other questions? Unfortunately we have a | 
ereat deal of work to do this week and unless there are questions which are 
essential— . , 
Mr. MacInnis: All our questions are essential. | * 
The Cuamrman: I know, but all questions including mine should be essential | 
at this point. . ae . # 
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Some Hon. Mrempers: Hear, hear. 


The Cuairman: Counsel has a plan which he wishes to follow and I know 
t you want to co-operate with him. If there are no other questions we will 
eall the next witness. — : 
Mr. Homurtu: Just before you take the next witness I think perhaps this 
evening’s paper shows how careful we have to be in making statements or asking 
for evidence. This evening’s paper comes out with quite a headline: 
' Retailer Cut Off if Bread Price Slashed says MP. 
® It goes on to say: 
$ - Hughes Cleaver (L-Halton), member of the Commons Price Com- 
mittee, said today a bread retailer had charged his supply would be cut 
off if he did not maintain retail prices set by bakers. 

His claim followed denials in committee evidence last week that 


‘ bakers resorted to this practice to keep up the selling price of their 
™ products. , 

s Mr. Cleaver said a retailer had told him over the week-end he had 
_ ‘wanted to sell bread at 12 cents a loaf—two cents less than the baker’s 


» . indicated selling price—and he had been told that if he did he would get 
no more supplies. 
The committee member urged that witnesses be brought before the 
committee to give evidence on this alleged practice. 


_ That is headlined in this evening’s paper. 

_ Mr. Lesacu: That is the paper’s business. 

— Mr. Homurn: Pardon? 

_ Mr. Lesacn: That is the paper’s business. 

_ Mr. Homuru: I realize we cannot suppress the press and tell them what 
0 put in— 

. Mr. Lesace: I hope we will not. 

_ Mr. Homuru: Nevertheless the story is there and I think it gives a rather 
»ad impression of the whole situation. 

__ Mr. Cuxaver: Perhaps it is a bad situation. 

Mr. Homurn: It may be a bad situation but this has got to be proven 
yefore the committee. It is not according to the evidence taken or given here 
hat such a thing has been practised and I think possibly points like this ought 
‘0 be cleared up when they occur so we can get to the truth. If there is some- 
me—and I do not doubt it because Mr. Cleaver has said so—I think evidence 
hould have been brought out, and should have been brought out before these 
tories get across the country in newspapers, as to what truth there is in such 
matters and who the guilty baker is that has done such a thing. 

_. Mr. Irvine: Are you suggesting we should call them? 

Se Mr. Homutu: Pardon? 

Mr. Irvine: Are you suggesting we should call them? 


Mr. Homvurn: I suggest we should have the statement proven before the 
ommittee, and the guilty baker known if there is some baker that has done 
his thing. I think we ought to know who it is. 


: 


_ Mr. Fiemine: It goes back one step and the point raised is for the future. 
Members of the committee cannot very well make these charges and should not 
aake charges unless the evidence is here at the time. We could all make charges 
ut after all what should come before the committee at this stage is evidence. 
ke e have any case of that kind that. we know of I think the practice laid down 
ast week was that it should be reported to the steering committee so the 
ersons having evidence could be called before the committee. 


a. . 
z 


j 
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The Cuarrman: Agreed. I do not want to say anything on the point bu 
counsel has a plan and I suggest the matter be allowed to rest at the moment. 
Mr. Homuru: May I suggest this— , 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not disagreeing with ‘you. \ 

Mr. Homutu: With all due deference to all other members of the com- 
mittee if we make a charge such as this I think before we make it it ought to go 
before the steering committee with substantial evidence. It can be substantiated 
right away or refuted right away and there will not be a lot of glaring headlines 
in the paper which may or may not be truthful. ; 

The CuarrMan: I do not want to expound further but my recollection of 
what Mr. Cleaver said is that he was putting it in the form of an interrogation. 
I may be wrong on that. . 

Mr. HomutuH: No, no. 

The CuarrMANn: In any event this is-my point. I do not refer to this 
particular question only but there are others involved. Counsel’s mind is very 
materially directed to these problems in connection with witnesses to be called - 
before this committee. I do not think I need say anything more at the moment. 

Mr. Curaver: I made the statement, Mr. Chairman, and I have nothing 
to take back. I think the statement is quite a proper one and if you check the 
record I think you will find that I asked that the sales managers and officials. 
who would know as to this unfair practice be called before this committee. I do- 
not like second hand evidence or a witness who comes and says the sale 
manager told me so and so. I want the sales manager, the actual witness, here, 
I gave as my reason something that happened over the week-end. It happened 
and that is what this committee wants to know. ae . 

The CuarrMan: Material of this kind will be placed before the steering” 
committee very shortly. I have such material in my own possession. I do not- 
know whether it is valid or not. ay 

Mr. Cieaver: We already have evidence of three retailers in Toronto who 
have one and the same complaint. They are small ones but we have the a 


and addresses. The witness admitted the salesman had made a statement ane 
not the sales manager. I would like the sales manager here to find out who 
instructed the salesmen. ie 
Mr. Freminc: That statement just made indicates again the lack of 
responsibility about which I am complaining and the necessity for exercisin 
’ care in statements made. There was no such statement made in evidence 
Mr. Cleaver has given. 
Mr. Curaver: If you will turn up the evidence— 
Mr. Fiemine: Just a moment. 7 | 
The Cuarrman: May I suggest, Mr. Fleming, that the point is quite clear 
and we understand. The point is what the evidence contains but this is not the 
time to go into that. m | 
Mr. Fueminc: Why is Mr. Cleaver making such statements when the state- 
ments are not in evidence? y 
The Caiman: He says it is in evidence and you say it is not. This is nob 
the proper time to decide that argument. There will be opportunity later. 7 
Mr. Fuemtnc: Mr. Cleaver says this witness made a statemnt and I say he’ 
did not. Let the witness speak for himself and say whether the statement 
is true. a 
Mr. Cuieaver: Fortunately we have a stenographic report and I have asked | 
for the evidence. ( 
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Mr. Lesacz: The witness informed us that the salesman in one instance 
‘made such a statement so that Mr. Cleaver did not show the lack of responsi- 
bility you have just said. 

Mr. FLeminc: Just a moment. 


The CuHatrMAN: May I ask that we come to the end of this discussion and 
the next witness? 


ts 


call 


Roderick Percy Sparks, Executive Secretary, National Council of the 
Baking Industry, sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 


_ Q. Your full name?—A. Roderick Percy Sparks. 

_ Q. Your address?—A. 140 Wellington St., Ottawa. 

— Q. Your occupation?—A. I am appearing here as executive secretary of 
the National Council of the Baking Industry. 

-  Q. Have you prepared a brief or memorandum for the members of the 
committee?—A. It was not prepared for the committee but seems quite suitable 
to put before the committee. It was prepared at the request of the Canadian 
Association of Consumers. They had a meeting in Ottawa and amongst the 
stated objectives of this association was that they wanted to ascertain where 
they could find greater information with regard to costs and profits. I telephoned 
the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Marshall, and I told her if they wished some 
information with regard to bread we would be glad to supply. it. After some 
consultation with the secretary and an economist I prepared this brief. 

_ Q. You wish to put it before the members of the committee?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Have you additional copies that can be distributed?—A. Yes, sir. There 
are fifty copies. 

a Mr. JoHnston: Is this to be classed as an exhibit? 

_ The CuHarrmMan: No, this is the witness’s statement. 

Mr. Homutu: Is it to be read in? 

Mr. Dyoe: I think it should be. 


__ Mr. Homurn: In view of the fact there are many tables connected with it 
{ just wonder if they should be appendices or something. 

The Cuarman: The tables can go in right immediately after the statement 
30 it will be in chronological order but he need not read the tables of course. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Before reading the memorandum which you are putting before the 
sommittee, Mr. Sparks, would you please inform the committee as to the 
National Council of the Baking Industry—is it an association which has a 
mumber of members?—A. It is a national organization formed at the request 
»f the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to act as liaison between the industry 
ind the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. : 
~ Q. When was it formed?—A. In 1941 at the request of the Hon. Gordon 
(aggart who was then Food Controller. It consists of the Maritime Bakers 
Association—there is one member from each of the three maritime provinces. 
) _Q. You have made up a table of the membership of the association?— 
AL Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Are you prepared to put that before the committee?—A. Oh, yes. 
oy The Cuarrman: All right. 
_ Mr. Harkness: We will soon need a filing cabinet apiece. RTS 
_ Mr. Dype: Our custom has been to mark such documents as exhibits in 
rder to keep track. of them. 


' 
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The Cisagnann You mean the list of the executives? 
Mr. Dynes: Yes. 


"a 


The CHairmMan: That will be Exhibit 30. . atest, 
Exursir No. 30—National Council of the Baking Industry. ; 
EXHIBIT 3 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY : 
SUSIN ORIN Evie Ribas clin cera eben c faahalai as need foe nas Chairman 
DEVAN tel Ge naib ce Rade ans bln Na Et mess bie a Vice-Chairman : 
Sayed So oy ve Fo cee aOR A vee elles Sarl SP bate 9 oA en oe Executive Secretary 
Hey Evo anVIS. se sees L.....-s040.._sHon. Secretary-Treasurer 
Ben. Moir: i...... ... Maritime Bakers’ Association .........+sseeeeees Nova Scotia 
ATI UTOSS RSs blero sie ts Maritime Bakers’ Association ......s-..seeseess New Brunswick j 
W. A. Stewart ...... Maritime Bakers’ Association ......---....2s-e0- Prince Edward Islane 
J.C. Singleton ...... Montreal Bakers’ Association ...........++2-20+- Quebec 5 
Lorenzo Lebel ...... La Ligue Patronale des Boulangers Independants. Quebec 4 
Gr Cardmals; >... 43 L’Association des Boulangers et Patissiere de la 
Provinee|denQuebeci oe eccests ee see aie eens Quebec 


G. H. Wetherly .... Retail Cake & Pastry Bakers’ Assn. of Montreal. . Quebec . 
(Mr. W. A. Miles as substitute) : 


Ret Atelkerbais. sus a. Ontario Bakers’ Association ...........-...08+-0. Ontario 

OW eGowbervey ve oes Ontario Bakers’ Association ........s:2s.e+eceeee ‘Ontario 

FACING POLS) Wicicekien Ontario Bakers’ Association 2.2 ......sessececeees Ontario 

Bernie Zurbrigg .... Ontario Bakers’ Association .........--seeeeeeeee Ontario 

Cecil Morrison ..... Ontario Bakers’ Association ....:......-.--5---- , Ontario 

Robert Gay. so... ee. Independent Master Bakers’ Assn. ............0: Ontario % 

A. B. Longstaff...... Manitoba Bakers’ Association ...........5...00% Manitoba + 

WeeB Cronk aks Saskatchewan Bakers’ Association .............. Saskatchewan 

Le vonnston eK Alberta Master Bakers’ Association ............- Alberta 

Bye  Walson: 0 )255.2 British Columbia Bakers’ Association ........... British Columbia 
Ba Mr Colwell s..... British Columbia Bakers’ Association ........... British Columbia 

Louis Richstone ..... Jewish Bakers 

5 OO gg a he eee a Dominion Retal Store Bakers Association ; 

T. F. Woodburn .... Allied Trades of the Baking Industry , 
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J. C. Singleton A. -V. Loftus 
F. N. Myles G. Cardinal 
C. W. Cotter H. W. Hunt 
: Robert Gay J. Le Johnston ~ 
F. A. Wilson 


Mr. Mayuew: Is the other document to be an exhibit? | 

The Cuamman: No, it is to be his statement. We have already said we wil 
put the last three tables in the record. pas 3 - 
Perhaps the witness could start reading his statement? 1 

The Wirness: This statement is headed, ‘(Memorandum re increase in thr 
price of bread, submitted to The Canadian Association of Consumers by Thi 
National Council of the Baking Industry,” and is dated Ottawa, November 25th 
1947. ; ; i 
In order to have a clear understanding of the circumstances surroundin; 
the recent increase in bread prices, which came about when the subsidy on flou 
was cancelled, it is necessary to review the facts leading up to this situation. 

Bread prices had been frozen in 1940 before price ceilings generally had bee 
applied in September, 1941. The prices of bread, which closely follow the price 
of wheat and flour, were very low at that time as the price of wheat had fallen t 
about 55 cents a bushel in 1939. At the time bread prices were frozen they wer 
at the lowest point in some years. (See chart enclosed) ti 

Throughout the war years the cost of producing bread and other baker 
products steadily increased. Although price ceilings applied to all ingredient 


a 


4 
us 


~ 
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there were many ‘cases where, for one reason or another, the ceiling price on 

ingredients and supplies was raised. ; 

i. The same thing applied to labour costs. The following table shows the 
index number of wage rates of the baking industry as reported by the Department 

_ of Labour. . 


INDEX NUMBER OF WAGE RATES FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


: 1939-1946 

VERE C i Wit) Cah 0 ae an <i e 
RT Sa Se od er 102-9 
TEE ae ori ae Rg Wile eee, 115-5 
Do SSS ae Oot eee Reels: 123-9 
‘ CaM ine Pea Di eT ease tov piece 128-9 
\ NOME SE NGS) oo tt OO ea ie 134-3 
| RM elie eh ck Ce Ren 139-0 
EGS AIDE Pelt ta 156-6 


Many skilled bakers either joined the Armed forces or were called up for 
service. In many cases they had to be replaced with inexperienced help. For 
‘this reason, more workers were required to turn out a given amount of products 
than had been the case previous to the War. 

- No new machinery or delivery equipment was available. The cost of repair 
“and maintenance of old machinery, trucks and wagons increased greatly. 

These increases in costs were offset in two ways. Wartime Prices and Trade 
_ Board issued a number of regulations in order to reduce cost of production, of 
which the following might be mentioned: 


1. The return of stale bread from retailers was forbidden. 

2. The number of varieties of bread which a baker could make was reduced 
to the minimum. _ 

3. Slicing of bread was eliminated by order. 

4, Regulations in regard to delivery were enforced. 


In addition to official regulations the industry itself took every possible 
step to reduce production and distribution costs. 

All of these had some effects in reducing bakers’ costs to offset rising 
‘Ingredient and labour costs but more important still was the fact that sales of 
bakery products greatly increased, thus distributing overhead selling and 
_administrative costs over a larger number of units. The following. is a table 
of sales showing total sales and showing separately sales of bread and other 
bakery products. 


SALES OF BAKERY PRODUCTS (D.B.8.) SHOWING BREAD AND OTHER 
, BAKERY PRODUCTS SEPARATELY 


Other bakery 


All bakery products Bread products 
BSD IE .).,0) seus) ge el onorern ase» $ 76,040,651 $51,665,516 $24,375,139 
LOTS Gh SN AAEM EE a 81,756,730 54,021,761 27,734,969 
U3 See Ecrokiro oe cee tes 92,116,307 58,321,072 33,795,235 
Be eee sa Glass Widievaycteilore lane 104,089,254 63,345,856 40,743,398 
MOSS Ta .,s EN eA ET kas 120,445.625 68,899,213 51,546,412 
Psa ete Wate As Aas ae oe 125,261,098 70,252,657 55,008,441 
LGN) geet te aoe PERC en 132,518,212 73,769,296 58,748,916 
1946 Preliminary....... 147,095,000 Not available Not available 


_ Had it not been for this increase in sales, bread prices would have had to 
be advanced much sooner than they were. 

Apart altogether from the subsidy on flour, bakery costs had risen to a 
Point by October, 1946, at which time many bakers were selling bread at cost 


or less. Strong representations were made to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
=< 


q 


Board asking for an increase in the ceiling price of bread. Higher ceilings had 

been allowed on many other food products but up to January 28, 1947, all 

bakery products were still at the original ceiling price imposed September, 1941. 

On that date the Wartime Prices and Trade Board allowed the price of all 
bakery products, except bread, to be increased by 10 per cent. This afforded 
some relief, as most bakers make cakes, pies and sweet goods, in addition to- 
bread. This increase was soon more than offset by continued increase in the — 
cost of ingredients and labour. The baking industry continued to press for a 
higher ceiling price on bread and on April 24, 1947, again submitted a request 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board urging that the ceiling price on bread 


be raised. : 
fe 
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As evidence of what was happening in regard to ingredient costs, a detailed 
statistical analysis was presented to the board showing the increase in cost 
between 1941 and April, 1947. (Exhibit A). This is shown in two separate” 
tables. The first shows the increase in ingredient costs from 1941 to 1945 (the ™ 
latest official figures available at that time) as shown by the Dominion Pureau— 
of Statistics in their report on the baking industry. The second table shows — 
increases up to April, 1947, of a number of principal ingredients. ‘These tables 
demonstrate that ingredients had increased on a weighted average of 56 per cent. 
It will be readily understood from these figures and the index of wage” 
rates that the baking industry could not continue without some relief in respect” 
to prices. # 
We were informed by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that the matter 
of the cancellation of subsidy on flour and the removal of price ceilings on all” 
bakery products was under consideration but, as this was a matter for cabinet 
decision, the board were not able to promise action at any definite date. We 
were assured, however, that, if the cancellation of subsidies and the removal ofm 
price ceilings were not in effect by September 1st, the board would give con- 
- sideration to allowing bread prices to be increased sufficiently to provi’e for” 
rising costs. i 
Regardless of any change in the subsidy on flour, the above facts are~ 
absolutely necessary in order to understand the situation on September 14. 1947. 
On that date, subsidies were discontinued and bread and other bakery products” 
were permitted to find their own levels. Bakers had carried on under extremely 
difficult conditions. Profits had reached the vanishing point and many bakers _ 
were showing losses in operation. 
Up to this time millers had obtained their wheat for domestic milling at 
77% cents per bushel. The difference between this price and the current market | 
levels was taken care of by a subsidy by the dominion government. After the 
cancellation of subsidies, the cost of wheat to millers was $1.55 per bushel, plus” 
34 cents freight allowance. This resulted in an increase in the price of flour 
generally of $4.05 per barrel. | 
The following table shows the added cost of flour in a loaf of bread. This. 
table shows the average number of loaves of bread that can be obtained from a- 
barrel of flour and the average increase cost in cents per loaf. | 


| 
| 
| 


a 


| 

\ No. of loaves Price increase Increased cost | 
Weight of loaf per barrel per barrel per loaf | 
GW OZ TARYN al iain 270 $4.05 1.5 cents | 
OMOZ Sates. 5 eters teletsiaeiayels eS 230 4.05 1.7 cents 4 

ATO Zuid spelere site Suellen hae 186 4.05 2.2 cents * 


. 2 

In your letter of November 1, you make special inquiry about the sale of 

a 24 oz. loaf in Toronto, which you state was sold at 10 cents before the 
cancellation of subsidies and is now selling in most cases at 13 cents. F 
From the above table you will observe that the increased cost of flour alone) 

in a 24 oz. loaf is 2-2 cents per loaf, leaving only -8 cents per loaf to provide, 
for all other higher costs. . ra 
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_ Keeping in mind the facts set out in Exhibit A, which showed a weighted 
rage increase in ingredient costs of 56%, and, also keeping in mind an everage 
Sa ‘In wage costs, it will be fairly obvious that an increase of 3 cents on 
24 07. loaf was inadequate. The three cent advance in Ontario was not 
uiversal. There are some cases where it was less than three cents but, generally 
yeaking, in Ontario and Quebec, where a 24 oz. loaf is the legal weight, the 
dvance was three cents per loaf. 

- You inquire as to how much of this three cents was made up of added 
osts and how much of additional profits. Insofar as profits are concerned, 
e answer is none. It is expected that most bakers will be no better off in regard 
) profits than they were before the increase in price. Some will be worse off. 
In discussing costs and profits, it is difficult to separate bread from other 
akery products. Most bakers sell cakes, pies, and sweet goods in addition to 
read. In allocating overhead, selling and administrative expenses, all bakers 
| am follow the same practice. A baker might show a small overall profit 
1 his operations and at the same time be losing money on the sale of bread 
jone. 

ie Profits in the baking industry have always been small. There is no source 
iom which the average profit of bakers can be obtained. There are about 
(000 bakers in Canada, most of them small or medium sized operators, whose 
|isiness is privately operated and no reports are available from their operations 
ij regard to profits, 

| Larger companies, whose annual statements are public, do not generally 
jport their volume of sales from which a percentage of profit could be obtained. 
| In order to learn something as to average profits, starting in 1943, this 
(ice made a survey of the operations of a number of large bakeries operating 
tween Winnpeg and Montreal. Ths group of bakers did a combined business 
more than $30,000,000. 

i For the years 1943 and 1945, their profits on sales (before taxes) were as 
illows: - 


Per cent 
ip AIRS, wed e hg) aa AIL: FU a cate CRIA Pn or ate 4-5 
—_ > TU Pe EY he eS ok EE DAE oe Ns a ie a 3:9 
ae ESD CSRS SLi ie Re 5 1 Cake Ih ORT Sn Si a Fe 3-2 


__ The 1946 figures were not obtainable as strikes and changes in ownership 
sbstantially altered the situation but it will be seen that in 1945 the average 
1 profit before taxes was 3-2 per cent of sales. This would represent a profit 
( a 10 cent loaf in 1948, which was a reasonably profitable year, of slightly less 
tan one-third of a cent per loaf. Average profits had undoubtedly declined 
11946 and 1947 and it is questionable whether bread sales alone showed any 
éerage profit when price ceilings were lifted. 
_ Ina recent annual report of one of the largest and most successful bréad 
| oe in Canada, the president reported that for their fiscal year ending 
Jne 30, 1947, their average profit per loaf of bread was less than a quarter 
a cent. 
a: to the ultimate effect on profits of the recent increase in the price of 
ead, it is still too early to express any opinion. The immediate effect of a 
sher price was to decrease consumption. If this continues most bakers will 
“definitely worse off than they were before the increase in price. 
_ The baking industry is one of those in which volume of production is a 
‘ry important consideration. As pointed out above, the only reason the bakers 
ee to carry on at the ceiling price imposed in 1941 was that sales steadily 
lvreased. 
re s shown above, sales of all bakery products nearly doubled between 1939- 
40. This was largely accounted for in increased sales of bakery products 
‘than bread. It is interesting to note the increase in the consumption of 


fol: at Tage | if a 9 OS ee A We A Nee 8 Oe 
ey Ag vor Me Th Vy Ws ent oes — bred 

rn fy S2 g ; re aif 3 ys 
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_ bread per capita per “annum, which is reported by the Dominion Bares | 
Statistics, as follows: j 


CONSUMPTION OF BREAD PER CAPITA PER YEAR 


Pounds 
LEE SN Sieg ABR RIE NEE ceca 8 Mere set Catone a 88-3 
HOV SYaMGony eve ak Dam dV deat baa ed 8 at Ab 88-9 
TOES ieee caida tk ys a! Stade ene a ete ieee ea CAL 92-7 
S10 Ate Ray Ran aE AON IT) AE Fy AA ROMS on aay fies hays 99-0 
BOAR a Ue AY Aol eee ene eb eee ater SRA heal eae eee 103-4 
1 Oy: WPS aaa Mbp OAR SAN ON PMH al of My ce PC get 104 e 
1H ENS RE ERRAND Si SE ER POR «fot 8 1 
OAR sie Eg eC) SE Lo Gti See coat Lay an et Sere Not aeaitable 


ear whereas the ries ee aad remained fixed. 
Looking to the future it appears quite unlikely that bread prices can remai 
for long at present levels. Since the flour subsidies have been cancelled, othe 
ingredients and wages have continued to rise. Yeast and other malt produe 
the prices of which have remained constant throughout the war, have be 
increased one cent a pound. This will add about half. a million dollars to bak 
costs. Shortening and lard, of which the industry uses more than fifty millio 
pounds are likely to advance in cost very substantially in the near future. Sine 
the price ceilings have been lifted there is scarcely a day passes that bakers 
not receive notification of a rise in price in some of the nearly 100 tier 
ingredients and supplies which they use. Wages continue to rise. In this rega: 
many bakers had held off increasing wages prior to the cancellation of flou 
subsidies as they were quite unable to meet higher wage costs. In many market 
labour is now demanding and obtaining higher wages. 
It should be strongly emphasized that bakers are very reluctant to 
the price of bread increase. They know that consumption will decline as 
result of higher prices. The industry is’ one in which volume of productio 
is an important element in determining costs. In any industry in which profit 
per unit are a mere fraction of the total selling price it is economically impos 
sible for them to absorb sharply rising costs. No industry can continue t 
operate long if their costs exceed their selling prices. One does not need to | 
an economist to accept that fact. The industry is highly efficient and ke 
competitive. Selling prices are fixed absolutely by competition. The condition 
in the baking industry were well stated in a report made by Mr. F. 7 
MacGregor, Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act, in 1931. In thi 
year the price of wheat and flour fell sharply. It was alleged that bread prie 
did not decline at the same rate. An investigation was held under the Combine 
Investigation Act. A report of 58 pages was made as the result of this investig: 
tion. The Commissioner found that the allegations made were not justifie 
and in the concluding paragraph of the report, he outlines conditions in e 
baking ned as follows: Ri 


evidenced by the substantial pethieh ional in price high have cecatned withi 
recent months. Chain store competition, even though much of it has bee 
below cost, supplemented by the competition of smaller low-cost bake 
all over the country, has made itself felt. The small capital requ 
to operate small bakeries and the short time within which they car 
brought into operation is a public safeguard of some importance. 
is also the corrective influence of the existence of the smaller flour n 
and the additional possibility of bread being baked at home in the € 
of bakers’ prices going beyond what are considered reasonable 
Modern. living conditions, however, have lessened the importance of th 
as a competitive factor. Wi 
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Apparently the situation has been taking care of itself, and can 
continue to take care of itself, so long as these factors, actual and 
potential, remain in existence. If they continue to be as effective as they 
have been (and there seems to be no reason to believe that they will not) 
’ the public as well as the industry will be the better off, having such 
_. problems solved without the necessity of governmental intervention. 


_ All the conditions then existing still exist. There are more bakers today. 
competing for the consumer’s dollar than there were when this report was 
written. Production machinery has been greatly improved and efficiency has 
been increased so that today consumers are obtaining even better value than 
“ever for their expenditures on bakery products. 


le TABLE A 


TABLE SHOWING TOTAL INCREASE IN INGREDIENT COSTS 1941-1945. 
) CONSUMPTION IN 1945 TAKEN AS A BASIS. 
Pe ee ee a eee 
A ¥ 
% Unit Quantity Total Total Total 
; Product of used Value Value at Increased 
Measure 1945 1945 1941 Prices Cost 
$ $ $ 
kirtsy SA ee Romie te Sn lb. 1, 230, 818 187, 062 187, 062 
NUE CMAN Teal SSI oe I ea ee are ¥ 1, 115, 3852 388, 103 359, 143 28,960 
Mepice and Donut mix....0).. 2.00. 000). < 7,407,238 | 1,111,086 985, 163 125, 923 
Piece) Sele Sew et OE eA Nie aa be Oe 376, 418 84, 209 83, 235 974 
«oh SU Bae, See Rn a i 576, 520 100, 233 89, 360 10,873 
Mate et Case ie cater eke Fe 977, 511 59,975 40,794 19,181 
HAD a ys (OIA BiR ener eRe et tn a es 980, 695 74, 841 67, 668 iaki3 
1 LOR ACIS a: OR AER SL tee cE oe cea gal. 23, 082 39, 009 39: OORT Wisc ee ce eee 
2 PE erg ly ed ia oe ee lb. 43, 080 21,563 14, 863 6,700 
(OE LIS 6 RAISES a0 se Re a A doz. 4,452,437 1, 439, 860 1,144,275 295,585 
Boren sh oes lb. 10,479,302 | 2,776,917 | 1,771,002] 1,005,915 
HEL Ce Atus ch Ag eek eRne ana DFE a 83, 428 19, 463 14, 349 5,114 
TES ROMs 1 hak Re) pee he 15, 066, 071 2,012,342 1,551, 805 460, 537 
one aes BS he ae a lee 8 bei he aie re 3, 228, 724 499,918 258, 298 241,620 
PETES tl Peon cree oe Are a Pe oe 13, 025, 827 1,789, 807 1,602,177 187, 630 
PEN 2025; gc Merah ee oe eee Rcd Oa ee ca “¢ 34, 649 25, 968 17, 151 8,817 
MRR aA Ae ies te Nites Meee “ 3,739, 123 410,470 265,478 144, 992 
eos eine Gish tole ns ie 19, 661, 197 2,891,611 1, 946,459 945, 152 
EUS tes ee eee 6 3, 104, 109 269, 508 266, 953 2,555 
alt extracts and syrups................ as 11, 289, 550 1,122, 883 1,072, 507 50, 376 
PAS EAA CS ois, LN LES Pe a 1, 550, 317 140, 825 103,771 37, 054 
ilk, fresh and skimmed............... gal. 1,474,721 414, 263 340, 661 73, 602 
PAs aye oe Pee Ge Aisne Meg lb. 15, 437,576 1,874, 402 1, 574, 633 299,769 
LOSING SRSA ss ete aa a My 1,948, 185 117, 564 103, 253 14,311 
ts—(walnuts, almonds, etc.) 
memeashelled 0 15) Sea ae oe a 639,475 280, 996 917,421 63,575 
KO) unshelled j..45,4 an aan cts 
SERCO its ee Stn a eer ee Ne, bag 7,131 14,851 9,085 5,766 
PE MOMEN ha 2 bene. cute eae., loess lb. 
My e@ocoanutie ico. occ. saute eos se 
KoP@Ottonseediis. i haves veeecdnans ce 
ime (.) other cooking. ....:......5..4: fe 1, 162, 057 197, 212 145, 257 51,955 
IP ME SOVE DEANE. Suerte tetas oe i) 
Pee O14, Beas ey ae oo 
MM EY, ia ks sks ce eae Ue ae fee 18, 082, 095 214,014 213,369 645 
’ BER shale wre X Ori He mr eS © 31, 704, 138 5,119, 728 3,836, 201 1, 283, 527 
BIE DIGAT DONATE. v).0s os -ckcs asus vhcce. a 380, 477 26, 680 20, 926 5, 754 
4 Meee? S60. No ree eset ee ss 46,965,935 | 3,568,751 | 3,287,615 1,281, 136 
ce Nell FE ee 2 el: Ser ema bi “ 201,899 81,985 65, 213 16,772 
Bee ie ee Na aT gal. 113,570 | 108,133 87.979 20, 154 
PATEL HW Se Oe Soe lb. 
hich vitamin ts Pace te 16,090,594 | 3,098,860 | 3,089,394 9,466 
Yeast powders and other bread 
BMMEODTOVENS. ..56..6. fie badge deeneds ee 3, 790, 541 399, 929 399:929 ‘| snatwe cee 
ee entre Seta ap 315 988,186" |) 2b, 271, 45805. meer 
AERIS Web EN ClO olay] Pisa ae eee IM Gn (Pe Ane ee 2, S807ok |) "2, S80658r een seen 
MOEA (oe. <ceee, reret Pe dele meee hls 34-788; O77 1427, Gb 20006 lo. aie vee 
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Cost of Ingredients used in 1945 at 1945 Prices............. $134, 788, 977 
Cost of Ingredients used in 1945 at 1941 Prices............. 27, 652,096 
Increased cost at 1945 Prices.......... anata $ 7,136,881 
Nore: The above figures are taken from reports of the Dorion Bureau of Statistics. 1941 prices as 
reported by the D.B.S. are accepted as a basis of cost when price ceilings were imposed. The ba 
period was September, 1941. As the exact costs on that date were not known, the average for the 
year 1941 was used. 4 
The report of average cost of ingredients for 1945 has just been issued and these are, therefore, the 
exact figures and are the latest available. Bi 
Increased costs since January, 1946, are estimated in Table B attached. 4 
y | 
TABLE B | 
TABLE SHOWING INCREASED COST OF INGREDIENTS BETWEEN 
OCTOBER 1, 1946, AND APRIL 24, 1947. i 
| 
aanett Total 
Commodity seal A Increase ee sage } 
3 g | ; 
TEU BPO ie Key wk da aN Reet aI COA One CaS a Me SS 10, 521, 961 Ibs. 2¢ 210, 439 | 
LAU eer LEEK leah Oo ae as ta eS BAe a pn aD A EEO sta iS 2,477, 205 gals. 12¢c 297.2 | 
ITS TASTE Pe ok TG AN EVEL ape AUR RY Ce Rag ls Oe eM hg ee 49,336, 847 lbs. le 493, 269 | 
IOP LONIN OM aed marty veh nein aluk Tak Est Rise em ml eee lig ie cy 30, 949, 445 lbs. 9-2c . 2,847,348 
DES ARC ee Me. AN ARE een ati PN ey, Cara cao AMANO amity ae A an a 21, 157, 993 lbs. 9c 1,904,219 
SH OZ DSO OS eee oe Ly oes BON UE eal fa a ee OMT aN ne ON en 10, 692, 349 lbs. DEX 267,308 | 
WRU ShA CL FORMER ot ccs A eee pan agar aPeRMee fr ORL ARENA A Rath aT $ 630,746 10%. 63, 074 
WEIS oP TOSOEV CGE. eile he AE eo Se laa al $ 1,067,650 10% 106, 765 © 
PD rtOUlarrinitee ey acre ea see I, tac ar AM IY GM aR Ben 14,102,491 lbs. 3c 423,074, 
oA DSc AR Me i ek SEN le OTD iy ar i 10,253,265 lbs. | 10% 102,532 
GEOL DLE LOS re ics Grete ene N TREN puis Siu tacte UNDIES hells A I I ea a 1, 048, 589 lbs. - 84% 89,130. 
Wa kaging) Wahe rials hover sac heee esa AALS a arey iaty HIRD. Lal EE $ 6, 104, 887 12ke 751, 860 © al 
Other ingredients not including flour or yeast................. $ 7,815,472 10% 781, AT 
Gea eee Ae Ie tan hots Wear Meat sel teh. Seen a ek nan a ae eee 8, 337, 928 q 
Nore: This Table of Increased Cost of Ingredients was prepared for the Annual Meeting of the Baking 


Industry, held at Ottawa on April 24th and 25th, 1947, and covered only the period between | 

October 1, 1946, when decontrol commenced for this industry, and April 24th, 1947. ‘| 
There may have been some increases in costs between January and October, 1946. They are not 
included in this table. 

There has been some increased cost between April 24th, 1947, and July Ist, 1947, when this state: 
ment was prepared. The increases in either of these periods, which are not included i in this Table > f 
or in Table A, were minor. Therefore, Tables A and B combined may not fully cover alli increases 
in costs since 1941. 
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Mr. Chairman, attached to this is quite an Breer FRE N in fact, two. 
tables. Table A as shown was prepared from the figures of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It is the actual weighted average of all of the products: 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics lists. I think the only two at that 
time that had not risen were yeast and flour, both quite important but not too 
important. The others are also very important. It seemed to me in preparing 
this document which, by the way, was for presentation to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, that we should divide the increases and show them as a 
percentage. There are some very interesting items here, some of them quite 
large. Take the item of eggs, for instance. There is a million dollars increase 
alone in the cost of eggs. Lard was a very big one and the total cost of. 
shortening went up $1,283,000. Sugar was another million and a quarter. 
However, these are gross figures. I think the interesting point about them is 
that they apply to every baker. 

Mr. Irvine: May I say the interesting part about them is they are entirely 
out of date. There is nothing recent about this. 

The Witness: If you will just wait a minute, Mr. Irvine, I will bring them 
right up to date if I can. They were prepared for presentation to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board in April, 1947, which is pretty close to being up to date. 


By Mr. Fleming: ; 

Q. These are D.B.S. figures?—A. Every one of these first figures. Table 
B is not D.BS. 

Q. The D.BS. figures that were submitted to us only went up to the end 
of 1945, exhibit 16—A. We brought them a year later. 

The Cuarrman: Is there not something in what Mr. Irvine says, that if 
they only go up to 1945 they do not really help us? i 

Mr. Fuemine: It is a debatable point. F 

Mr. Irvine: We have started at the wrong end already. ’ 

The Wrrness: I am going to bring them up to April, 1947, if you will 
permit me to. : 

Mr. Irvine: That is no good either. 

The Witness: Table B is a table of increases known to us. We used ine 
same quantities as used in table A which was the actual consumption. In order 
to be certain that they would be acceptable to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board as they were not official I submitted them to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and told them I was going to embody them in a request for an 
increase in price. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board said they were 
satisfactory figures to them, so to all intents they are official figures. The) 
hall mark of truth was put on them by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The Cuamman: Mr. Sparks, you should not misunderstand. There was 
no suggestion they were not valid figures. The point Mr. Irvine made was 
that they ended in April of 1947 in the case of the second table, and in 1945 
in the case of the first table. That was the point. i 

The Witness: I will try to bring them up to this week later. I have 
some figures here if you would like them now on some items. I will bring. 
them up to this week. 


By Mr. Fleming: P 

Q. If you have a little more time can you bring them up to date for a | 
the items?—A. No, I cannot do that—if I have a little time I could, yes I could. 
: Q. Can you do it between now and tomorrow morning?—A. Yes, I think 
could. 
Q. And give us a table bringing them right up to date?—A. Yes, I will 

do the best I can to bring them right up to date. 


* 
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‘By the Chairman: . . 

- Q. Would it meet your purposes, Mr. Sparks, if we did not incorporate 
his table in the record at this stage, and wait until we have the completed 
able?—A. No, I think this is the one that had a bearing on the increase in 
rice, if I may say so. 

| Mr. Mayzanx: I would put it in the way it is with the addition to come 
pmorrow, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan: All right. 


The Wirness: I would have liked, if time had permitted, to trace the 
»presentations to the’ Wartime Prices and Trade Board starting from this 
7 and bring it up right to the very end. There are interesting circumstances. 


By the Chairman: 


__ Q. What we are interested in doing is trying to find the causes of the recent 
cin prices.—A. They are right there, an increase of 56 per cent in all 
igredients since 1941, and an increase in labour costs of 40 per cent since 1941, 
d 56 per cent since 1939. In my judgment that in itself is the best evidence 
lat can be presented. In his evidence Mr. Taylor said they were largely 
meerned with financial need, that they would not grant an increase unless 
gu could show over-all financial need. Nobody has greater respect for 
lr. Taylor than I have. Nobody appreciates more the evidence he gave here 
1 Thursday, but in my judgment this is a better picture than the over-all 
mancial need of a few corporations. As Mr. Taylor explained at the April 
eeting he had no satisfactory operating statements. He told you all he 
ould be satisfied with. would be audited statements. I think Mr. Donald 
| ee himself was there and he said he would consider figures from us as to 
ie trend of profits from the last fiscal period which he had. I got. out 100 
rms and sent them to 100 bakers asking that those figures be returned to 
iolonel Ruttan, because they are always reluctant to give me figures about 
jofits, reluctant to give anybody figures about profits, including this com- 
littee, but Colonel Ruttan testified those did come in. 

ie: The CuHairRMAN: The difference is this committee will get them. 


a The Wirness: I hope they will. I should like to see them: get the operating 
ures of 100 representative bakers in Canada. If they do that is all the 
fidence necessary for this committee. I hope they do. 


ier 

i By Mr. Irvine: 

 Q. You do not know from your own knowledge what a loaf of bread 
sts? —A. Nobody knows that. I have been acting as an economic adviser for 
rélve years to the baking industry and I have repeatedly tried to find out what 
loaf of bread costs, and I admit failure. I think I am a pretty fair statistician 
that. 

) Q. If you do not know how much it costs then how do you know how much 
ilost or gained in the production of it?—A. Any baker will, as Mr. MacDonald 
id for you, give you figures of their cost as they calculate it of a loaf of bread, 
it nothing that I can get would show the average cost because the cost of 
d is inextricably related to the cost of cake and sweet goods. You just 
10t separate them. At least, I have been unable to separate them. I think 
you are going to discuss over-all need, over-all profits, you are on safer 
und taking the baking industry as a whole. However, you have brought out 
le very interesting information to me that I have never been able to. get just 
well, and perhaps this committee can find out the cost of a loaf of bread. 
lis a very difficult thing to do. I have seen a good deal of them confidentially. 
have been shown a lot of pictures, bakers’ statements, and for what it 1s 
tth, and I think it is worth a good deal, I estimate that in normal times it is 
out half a cent a loaf. I have said repeatedly at bakers’ meetings that if your 
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net before taxes is less than 5 per cent on a 10-cent loaf you are in danger. | 
have evidence, which I think would satisty this committee, that is a far 
calculation. Again I am thinking, but it is a sort of educated guess; that ther 
is no profit now in making bread, that ihete is a substantial loss in making 
bread, and further I do not need to say that you are going to find out and yo 
will find that. 

I would suggest to you, gentlemen, that you do not put too much weight Ol 
the figures of a few big corporations. There are 3,000 bakers in Canada, 2,99 
of them. Most of them are small, and in my years of experience with then 
they rather object to judging their position on a few large corporations. I objee 
to it, too. | 


By The Charman: | 

Q. Mr. Sparks, could I ask a question there? You have pointed ate tha 
you have made a distinction between big and the small baker. What percentag 
of consumption of bread comes from the big baker?—A. Very large. 
Q. Can you give the committee a rough idea?—A. I have something her 
that would give you an idea. The Bureau of Statistics’ representation is not @ 
complete as we would like it, but if I do say so myself it is more complete thal 
when I came into this industry. I have asked them to add a lot of information 
I have it here. It is 1945, which is the last available. This is taking 000. TU 


sales. Under $1,000 there are 28 establishments. They only did $19,000. Ite 

quite a lengthy table, but I think it is worth reading in view of your question 

Those doing ‘business from $1,000 to $4,999 did $1, ,586,000; $5,000 to $9,999 
Mr. ee: Could we have that table put on the record? 
The Wirness: I think it is very interesting. I think perhaps it should go on 


Mr. Fueminc: Can we have it identified and put right on the record? T 
is going to be difficult to follow if it is read. ; 


The CuHarman: We want to identify it. , | 
The Wirnsss: It is the Bureau of Statistics. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
- Q. We have not had that particular one, have PU I do not think SO. ; 


the witness need not file that. We can easily get it. 

Mr. Firemirnc: We want it on the record, anyway. 

Mr. Maypank: It has identification on it, and we will secure it from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Dyps: It is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics census of industry, 
general manufacturing statistics, report on the bread and other bakery progd mu 
industry in Canada, 1945. . 


By Mr. Dyde: oy 
Q. You are referring to the table which Sota on page 8 of that report! 
A. Yes, sir. ; 
The CHaAirMAN: Perhaps it would be well if we looked it up oursely 
It is pretty hard when you are reading figures to. get exactly what oa mean 


By The Chairman: 


Q. What I have in mind is this. Take, for instance, a city like Ottawa o a 
city like Toronto. Obviously you cannot give the percentage but would 
consumers buy bread from the large companies in those large cities?—A. 
. just in answer to that I would say the bakers doing over $100.000 did just 
the business. $64,000,000 against $125,000,000, in this particular report. $10 
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. Ns just about $2,000 a week; that takes away some small ones—some of them | 


es 


Bare not very big. The big bakers do most of the bread business. 
: . By Mr. Homuth: | 
an Q. Your $2,000 a week baker would likely be one with a chain of two or 


_ three bakeries. Your small, village baker, of whom there are hundreds in 
western Ontario, who own their own plant—for instance, I am thinking of a baker 
in the village of New Hamburg and he would not do $2,000 worth of business a 
week?—A. If he had a truck out, I think he would do it—$2,000 a week. One 
; truck could do it. The figures are there and you can draw your own conclusion. 
Maes 


By Mr. Maybank: 

f Q. I should like to ask a few questions arising out of this statement. I refer 
you to page 1 of the statement you read to us. You have stated there that the 
index number on wage rates for the baking industry, from 1939 and 1946, rose 
_ 06:6 per cent. That is your statement about wage rates, but what about the 
wage bill, wage costs? Are they the same?—A. Yes, I would think so. 
ae Q. Why would you think they are the same? It is not necessarily so?— 
__ A. Their relationship to the total cost might change slightly as flour went up. 
+ Q. If you increase the wage rate of a person and that person works fewer 
| hours your wage bill will be less or, at any rate, it will not rise in proportion. 
_ Again, if you imerease wage rates but introduce a very considerable amount. of 
| labour saving machinery and do not have so many employees, your wage bill 
_ will not increase to the same extent as your wage rate?—A. Right. 
I Q. Now, I wanted to know from you whether you state as a fact that the 
__ wage bill did rise 56-6 per cent just as the wage rates did, r could you make any 
_ statement on that at all?—A. I would say the wage cost now would not be, 
_ perhaps, any higher than at the first of that period to those bakers who have 
been able to get the most modern equipment. 
| Q. In the first place, when you have made a statement introducing the word 
_ “now” you have made a statement that is not in line with this table at any rate 
_ because it ends in 1946. All I am endeavouring to ascertain from you is whether 
_ the cost of labour rose by 56:6 per cent. In other words, whether there is an 
_ equation between the increase in rate and the increase in total cost? Perhaps 
__ you cannot answer that; I just want to know?—A. I am instructed that the 
_ wage costs are just about as high now as they were during this period. 
PS Q. I do not object to that statement being made, but it is not responsive to 
_ the question I am asking. I am dealing with the period from 1939 to 1946 which 
_ is the period with which you have dealt?—A. Yes. 
_ _ Q. I have no thought of any other period at all. I am only asking you 
_ whether the percentage increase in rate is the same or was the same over that 
| Period as to wage costs, wage bill, total labour cost?—A. I am not a good witness 
| on that. 
¢ Q. That is quite satisfactory ?—A. I would make a stab at it but I am not 
|. 8 good witness. 

ay Q. If you do not recommend your evidence on that point, I will not pursue 
the question —A. I could say a good deal about it. 
Re Q. You appreciate that, to say wage rates have risen is not the same as 
| ‘Saying the labour bill has risen?—A. I believe the labour bill has risen, but I 
could not prove it. 
|. Q. I think everybody will agree with you there has been an increase in 
_ labour cost. Everybody would agree with that. I am trying to find out whether 
) you can equate the two or not?—A. No, I cannot, but I will have it equated. 

. _Q. We will take your statement on wage rates for what it is worth, 100 per 
| cent, and withhold judgment as to whether that is also a statement that the 
_ wage bill or labour costs have risen to the same extent?—A. Yes, 
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: Q. I wish to ask one other question at this moment arising from your, 
statement on page 4. You make this statement. ¥ 


The reason for this undoubtedly is that the prices of all other foods — 
were rising whereas the price of bread remained fixed. 


Now, dealing with the period which you set forth in your statement just above 
that sentence which I read to you—that is the period from 1939 to 1946—has the 4 
price of bread remained fixed for all that period set forth?—A. No, 1941. 
Q. I beg your pardon?—A. The original fixed price was in 1940. Then it 
was cancelled and it was finally fixed again in August, 1941. : 
 Q. Your statement, “Whereas the price of bread remained fixed”, is not © 
quite accurate. There was a fixed price but it was not always the same over the : 
period you set down here for the attention of these consumers?—A. It was fixed 
from 1941 with the exceptions to which Mr. Taylor referred. I do not think — 
they would effect 2 per cent of the bread in Canada. In the case of a baker who : 
was selling below 5 cents a pound, he was allowed to rise to five. Later on, the 
board allowed bakers who complained and showed an over all loss to increase 
to 6 cents a pound but, in substance, the price of bread did remain fixed. 1 
Q. You had a fixed price but it was not always the same, except after — 
1941; would that be a correct statement?—A. That is quite correct. 
Q. My colleague says you used the expression, “pound” and he wishes — 
to know whether you meant that or whether you wished to say per loaf?— — 
A. No, I should like to say per pound because we have three weights in Canada. ~ 
Q. It is quite all right. It did not make any difference to my line of — 
questioning which expression you used. / ; 
Let us deal now with the period 1941 to 1946. There was a fixed price, 
undoubtedly, then. You have made this remark, drawing attention to the — 
fact that the consumption of bread increased from 1941 to 1946—really to 1945 — 
because the statistics were not available to you for 1946—you say that that 
increase occurred because the price of bread was fixed and that all other prices — 
were rising. What other articles were rising in price while bread increased — 
in consumption from 92-7 to 99-; what were those prices that were rising?—A. — 
I have given them to you, not broken down by dates, but I cam do that — 
very easily. : * 
-”Q. Where have you given them?—A. In these tables. 
Q. Those are the ingredient costs, are they not?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. That is not the thing to which your statement is referring. Your — 
statement is that there was an increase in the consumption of bread because ~ 
bread remained fixed in price and the other things which people eat did not 
remain fixed in price. Therefore, they turned to bread since it was relatively 
cheaper. I suggest to you what you are dealing with here is not the ingredients — 
of bread, but other kind of food, the prices of other kinds of food. It is } 
that to which you are referring, is it not?—A. This is a list of products— : 
Q. You are looking at a list which I have before me and which is not ~ 
the basis of my question. I am dealing with your sentence on page 4 of the — 
brief, following the little table which you have given showing the consumption ~ 
of bread per capita per year. The sentence with which I am dealing is — 
the one which follows that tabulation and it states that the consumption © 
of bread increased because bread was at a fixed price and other foods were ~ 
rising in price?—A. My recollection would be that milk would be an important — 
one and meat would be an important one. ¢ 
Q. What were the increases of which you were speaking to these housewives 
which took place in those years?—A. I am just starting to tell you my | 
recollection—meat. : i 
Q. Now, surely you are not setting forth an argument just. on recollection, — 
Mr. Sparks?—A. No, it is a subject on which I made a very exhaustive study. — 
{ 
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Q. Then, would you not have some tables to support that statement? 
I am wondering whether that statement is supportable at all?—A. I have 
ere a study which I undertook, going back eighteen years to find out the 
Be ationehip peuvent, the average selling price of bread and the per capita 


v 


Q. Now, Mr. Sparks, to go back eighteen years—A. Yes, to find out— 
(. —would be very interesting and helpful for some studies, but we would 
hot want to go back eighteen years to deal with the correctness or incorrectness 
‘of this statement you made to these consumers. We would only wish to go 
‘over the years 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945?—A. That is right. 

‘ Q. Your statement is ‘that the prices of foods were rising, except bread?— 
A. That is right. 

_  Q. Have you any statistics to show the extent to which these other food 
costs rose?—-A. Yes, I have some index figures here, the retail price index of 
‘some principal food products as of May 1947. 

_ Q. Excuse me, before you follow through with that sentence; I have not 
any objection to your remarking something about 1947, but ih direct your 
attention to the fact my queries relate to 1941-1945?—A. Yes, that is true. 

a Q. If your 1947 figure has some relation to my question, it 1s quite 
all right to quote it—A, I think, Mr. Maybank, I had better get the figures 
from the bureau. I know they are there. 

 Q. I think that*would be useful if you would get support. for this statement 
you have made, “Undoubtedly prices of all other foods were rising.” I think 
it would be interesting to have you support that with a statistic. 


Mr. Irvine: If I might chip in with an observation or a question, would 
Bot the witness have to prove also that the increased income to many of the 
‘people of Canada gave them a chance to eat bread, whereas they could not 
eat it before? 

_ Mr. Mayzsanx: That might be, although he would not have to get that 
information to answer my question. 


| Mr. Irvine: He would have to secure that information in order to confirm 
this word “undoubtedly” which is in the sentence. 

_ Mr. Maypanx: If I may use an expression which I used to Mr. Irvine a 
few days ago, I think he is telegraphing the next blow. I think he is announcing 
‘what is coming next.’ 

In order to answer my queStion it would only be necessary to support the 
‘statements you have just made. 


2 The Witness: I will get that. 


| i Mr. Maysank: These are the only questions I have at the moment. 
- By Mr. Lesage: . 

Q. I would like to know also if the other commodities that you are going 
to mention and the volume of their consumption decreased or increased whilst 
the price was going up during the same period?—A. I just did not get that but 
Twill get it off the record. 
| Q. You say here that the reason for this undoubtedly is that prices of all 
lother foods were rising, which implies that the consumption of those commodities 
of which the prices were rising would be bought by consumers in lesser quantities. 
M information is that even though the price of milk went up, the consumption 
of milk increased steadily from 1939 to 1946?—A. That would effect it. 

Mr. Irvine: So did the national income. 


ae The Wirness: Mr. Irvine, if I may say so, has put his finger on the story 
eel that is the national income. I also have a study on that going back twenty 
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By Mr. Maybank: ; ‘ : 

Q. That brings me back to my point. If Mr. Irvine has put his finger on 
it, and you say Mr, Irvine has, and that it is the increased national, income, 
then the statement you made to the Association of Consumers was not correct 
and you did mis-state to that association if the statement is correct?—A. Both 
were influences. | 

Q. I should then perhaps vary it to say that you were at least somewhat 
more emphatic than you should have been in that statement?—A. Maybe. | 

Q. Because you took no account in this explanation to the consumers of 
the fact drawn to your attention by Mr. Irvine: You took no account of that: 
at all in this statement. You assert that the reason is undoubtedly that other 
prices rose while bread remained still. Now it was with reference to that 
statement that my questions commenced?—A. I am going to give you facts to 
demonstrate that is a correct statement. 


| 
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By the Charman: } 
Q. Mr. Maybank’s last question reveals the validity of what I am going 

to suggest, namely, that what we are interested in is the cause of the recent 
rise in prices of bread?—A. Yes. BY 
-Q. Now you, representing this national organization, can perhaps help 

us in that respect—A. I would like to. r é 
Q. Well, now having in mind that is our assignment I do not see the 
information you have placed before us has anything to do with it?—A. That 
may be your judgment, sir. Uy 
Q. I am suggesting that but I may be wrong. I am suggesting it to you, 

but it seems to me that you, representing a big national organization, may have 
- information that may be of great help to us?—A. I would be glad to try. 
I have a lot of it. | 
Mr. Cieaver: Before the committee rises I have the stenographic notes 

of the evidence that was taken this morning and I would like for a moment to: 
refer to that. We were given evidence of the name and address of one retail 
merchant in Toronto and the addresses only of two other retail merchants im 
Toronto who were selling bread below the price indicated on_the wrapper. 
And I would now like to read the questions which were by Mr. Dyde and they 
are from page C-3 of the record. a 
Q. Before I leave that, Mr. MacDonald, when the officers of Gener 

Bakeries learned that Mr. Lucatch was selling in this way, what action, 

if any, did the officers of General Bakeries take?—-A. None. es 

Q. You are sure of that, are you?—A. Positive, sir. 5 

Q. Did any person connected with General Bakeries take any action? 

—A. I believe not. 

Q. Are you sure of that?—A. The answer is difficult because - 

cannot, personally, know what any one of our salesmen might have said 

to any one of his fifty or sixty customers. - is 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I understand the English language at all, that is 
perfect justification for me asking that the sales manager and those salesmen 
should give evidence before this committee. 5 
Mr. Homutu: Now, Mr. Chairman— 4 
Mr. Fiemine: Agreed. . : 
Mr. HomutH: —we are agreed on that. Mr. Cleaver has brought this) 
evidence in here to try and justify himself in view of the decision— = 
Mr. Cueaver: I was referring to what. Mr. Fleming said. $x 

Mr. HomutH: —that members would make their statements first to the 
steering committee with the proof of the statement. This is just a tempest 
in a teapot and, if I may say so, it is a very small pot too. q 
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; Mr. FLEMING: wi quite agree. 


Mr. CuieAver: There’is a very smart heckle on my tongue in that regard 
but I will spare you it. - 


Mr. Homurtu: I would not mind it; I have had lots of them. 


The CHarrMan: Well now, there a been a very great degree of fellowship 
between all members of the committee and I would not want to see any alteration 
of that kind. 
~ . Mr. Fiemine: May I endeavour to contribute to that feeling by this 
observation. I quite agree with Mr. Cleaver’s statement that what has been said 
is ample justification for calling the sales manager to get the information, I 
quite agree with that, but I do say the evidence as read does not bear out the 
statement that Mr. Cleaver made earlier as to the effect of the evidence. 
| Mr. Maysank: I think I should add that Mr. Homuth asked me specially 
to hold him back in case he went too far. 


The CuHarrMAN: Peace has been restored now, so, Mr. Fleming, have you 
anything else? 


Mr. Fiemine: Yes, I have some questions of Mr. Sparks. 


Mr. Homutu: Just a moment, Mr. Sparks was going to get some further 
information for us so we could have it in the morning. 


The Wirnsss: I will try to have it. 


The CuairmMan: I may be wrong, and I am in the hands of the committee, 
but I do think the organization that Mr. Sparks represents is an important body 
and the committee will'recall how Mr. Sparks comes before it. He comes as a 
result of a suggestion I had made through the secretariat that it should furnish 
us with a comparative statement of the cost of bread and Mr. Fleming at that 
point, if I remember correctly, suggested calling Mr. Sparks to give us that 
necessary background material. Now the kind of background material we 
want is of fairly recent date and your statement has particular reference to a 
much earlier period. Now if there is anything you can assist us in respect to, for 
instance, the situation as of last September or of last January that would be 
very helpful. What we want to ascertain is whether the price of bread is too 
high and if it is can we get it down. Can you help us on that? Now I would 
say that if you can direct your attention to that you would give this committee 
a very helpful solution. 

The Wirness: I tell you what I can do, Mr. Chairman. I attended some 
of these meetings at which prices were discussed and on which there has been 
some reluctance on the part of one witness to tell you. They were held in my 
office. I can give you some information on why 3 cents, and why 4, if it is of 
ay worth. 


Mr. Irvine: We will have to get that from the industry. I do not think we 
san get authentic evidence as to the price of bread from this witness, at least 
10t in the way he has given it. 

_ The Wrrness: I am most anxious to discuss something about combines in 
he baking industry. I have a lot of correspondence on it. 


The Cuatrman: My own feeling is in view of the character of the organiza- 
jon which Mr. Sparks represents he should be given an opportunity to make 
i statement before this committee and consent to interrogation, but I do think, 
‘n view of our heavy agenda, we just cannot listen to everybody unless that 
sind of evidence is going to help us in our immediate purpose. 

f _ Mr. MacInnis: We have asked Mr. Sparks to get some material for us. 
wonder if we could leave him now at this point to get that and he may 
jontact counsel when he has got it. Counsel can go over the material and if 
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it is different from the brief that he has sent to the committee we can call 
him again. nae. ut J 
The Wrrness: I suggest that you go to the Bureau of Statistics because that ) 
is where I will get it. | 
- The Cuarrman: We have some important witnesses who have been here for | 
a week who have important information and information of interest and we” 
want to get to the bottom of this. However, if it is simply a question of you) 
vicariously giving what we can get ourselves from the Bureau of Statistics I do 
not think we should waste much more time. 
The Wrrness:My position is a very simple one. There are 3,000 bakers 
in Canada. As I said in a letter to the secretary: In this board you have spent, 
a lot of time on chain store operation which is quite proper in every way, and 
I would like to have the opportunity to say something on behalf of the industry 
about the competitive situation in chain stores and ordinary bakers. I would 
like to say something in the direction of combines. T have a lot of information 
and questions have been asked here. The answers I think I can supply and I 
think these 3,000 bakers have a measure of right to be heard. 
The Cramman: I think they have got every right to be heard and if you 
represent them through you— . 
The Witness: I certainly do. 7 
The Cuamman: All I say is let it be done in such a way to help us in our 
immediate purpose and if you do that I am very anxious that you should do 
so as quickly as possible. 9 
The Wrrnesss: I thought this statement was a good one to start with. 
‘Mr. Fiemrnc: May I ask Mr. Sparks if he has this other information ready 
to present to us tomorrow? ; 
The Wirness: You mean this question of Mr. Maybank’s? 
The CHairMAn: In connection with the questions I am raising. 
Mr. Frieminc: Broadly to what you are referring now, evidence as to prices 
and so on. 7 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
’ Q. And alleged combines?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is that information all ready to present to the committee tomorrow? 
-—A. Yes, certainly I will tomorrow, I am ready to go on. : 
The CuairMan: With regard to the immediate situation? 
The Witness: Yes. He 


The CuarrMAN: The meeting is adjourned. 
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APPENDIX 
Copy. Exhibit No. 28 


This agreement made the 17th day of April, 1946 between General Bakeries 
Limited, a Company incorporated under the laws of the Province of Ontario, 
_ hereinafter called “General”, Of The First Part; and Purity Flour Mills Limited, 
_ a Company incorporated under the laws oaf the Province of Ontario, hereinafter 
called “Purity”, Of The Second Part. 
Whereas Purity represents that it is the beneficial owner of all of the out- 
standing capital stock of Brosseau Limitée, Purity Bread Limited, Bryce 
_ Bakeries Limited and Robertson’s Bakeries Limited; . 
And whereas General has purchased certain assets including the goodwill of 
the bakery businesses heretofore carried on in the City of Montreal by Brosseau 
Limitée, in the City of Toronto by Purity Bread Limited, in the Cities of 
- Winnipeg and Brandon by Bryce Bakeries Limited and in the City of Vancouver 
_ by Robertson’s Bakeries Limited; 

‘ Now therefore this agreement witnesseth that in consideration of the 
_ premises, other good and valuable consideration and the mutual covenants and 
_ agreements hereinafter contained, the parties hereto agree each with the other as 
follows: 

1. General shall purchase from Purity and Purity shall sell to General all 
_ Spring wheat flour which may be required for the operation of the said bakery 
_ businesses for a period of twenty years from the date hereof at the following 
_ plants or any plant substituted therefore in the same city or within fifteen miles 
_of the boundaries thereof— : 


! Brosseau Limitée, 53817 Drolet Street, Montreal. 
_ Purity Bread Limited, 21 Carr Street, Toronto. 

: Bryce Bakeries Limited, 320 Burnell Street, Winnipeg, and 112 Eleventh 
Street, Brandon. 

_Robertson’s Bakeries Limited, 3665 Kingsway, Vancouver. 


2. All flour supplied under this agreement shall be of good quality and 
equal to the standard of like flour supplied by Purity to other bakeries of like 
character, and the price and terms of delivery and service shall each be at least 
| as favourable to General as those granted or made available by Purity to other 
_bakeries of like character. The quality, price, terms of delivery and service shall 
“also be as favourable as granted by the Canadian Milling Industry generally to 
bakeries of like character in the same locality as those of General. 

__ 3. General shall not sell or dispose of any of the said plants for use as a 
bakery business without obtaining from the purchaser or purchasers thereof 
“an agreement or agreements whereby such purchaser or purchasers will agree 
with Purity to purchase from Purity all spring wheat flour which may be 
‘Tequired for the operation of the plant or plants so purchased or acquired for 
the unexpired balance of the said term of twenty years on terms similar to the 
terms provided in this agreement and Purity on any such sale and disposal 
of any of the said plants for use as aforesaid will agree with the purchaser to 
sell to the purchaser all spring wheat flour which may be required for the 
operation of such plant for the unexpired balance of the said term of twenty 
years on terms similar to the terms provided in this agreement. On the delivery 
of any such agreement as aforesaid General shall thenceforth stand released 
in respect of any liability to make any further purchases from Purity for the 
Tequirements of the plant covered by such agreement. 

iv 
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4. If Purity shall at any time fail to supply the requirements of spring 
wheat flour to the said plants or any of them or fail to maintain the require- 


ments as to quality, prices and terms of delivery and service as aforesaid 


General shall be entitled to enter into contracts or commitments with others for 
the requirements of the plant or plants concerned for any reasonable period. 
5. Purity hereby covenants and agrees with General that for a period of 
twenty years from the date hereof it will not either directly or indirectly either 
by itself or in partnership or in conjunction with any person or persons, firm, 
association, syndicate, company or corporation (whether a subsidiary or other- 
wise) as principal, agent, shareholder or, in any manner whatsoever carry on 
or be engaged in or be financially interested in, loan money to, guarantee the 
debts or obligations of any person, firm, association syndicate, company or 
corporation engaged or interested in the manufacture or sale of bread, cakes, 
sweet goods or other bakery products in the Cities of Montreal, Toronto, Win- 


nipeg, Brandon and Vancouver or within fifteen miles from the boundaries of — 


the said Cities respectively and that it will not use or authorize the use and that 
‘t will make all reasonable efforts (General to co-operate in such efforts) to 
prevent the use of the word “Purity” in connection with the manufacture or 
sale of the said products or any of them in the said Cities or ‘any of them or 
within fifteen miles of the boundaries of the said Cities, or any of them respec- 


ed 2 


tively but nothing herein contained shall in any way restrict the right of Purity ; 


to make any dealings or arrangements with any person or company engaged in 


the manufacture or sale of bread, cakes, sweet goods or other bakery products ~ 


for the supply to such person or company by Purity in the ordinary course of 


its business as miller and distributor of flour and other products of the mill or — 


salt and as incidental thereto to take security in any form for payment and 
to enforce the same. Provided that nothing herein contained shall limit or 


restrict the right of General to use the word “Purity” in connection with its — 
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business and the operation of the said plants and the sale.of their products for — 
a period of one year from the date of the acquisition of the said plants by — 


General (provided that in the case of the business now carried on by Robert- 


son’s Bakeries Limited the said term shall be two years). Purity during the — 
said period of one year (and in the case of the business carried on by Robertson’s ~ 
Bakeries Limited during the period of two years) will not raise any objection : 


or permit any company controlled by it to raise any objection to such use of 
the word “Purity” by General and in particular the use by General for such 


purposes of any supplies on hand such as wrappers, labels and containers bearing 


such name. 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have duly executed this agreement 


the day and year first above written. 


GENERAL BAKERIES LIMITED 
J. W. Horsey 
F. A. Dwyer. 


: PURITY FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
D. I. Walker 
. President 


A. H. Denoon E 
Secretary 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 
=. No. 15 


i. ¢ TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1948 


WITNESSES: 


fr, R. P. Sparks, Executive-Secretary, National Council of the Baking 
_ Industry, Ottawa. 


Ir. George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
_Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Ir. Paul Burdon, Cost Examiner, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Ltd.; 
- Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
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DMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., > 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1948 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Turspay, March 2, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Mr. Martin, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, 
Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Counsel filed,— 

Exhibit No. 31—Copy of memorandum by Loblaw Groceterias Co. Ltd., 
including statements on (a) Over-all mark-up on certain fast selling com- 
modities; (b) Relative per cent bread sales—Dollar volume; (c) Over-all bread 
mark-ups; (d) Over-all mark-ups for groceries, meats, fruits and vegetables. 


Mr. R. P. Sparks, Executive Secretary, National Council of the Baking 
Industry, was recalled and further examined. He filed,— 

Exhibit No. 32—Statement showing Bakery wages per barrel of flour used 
in production of bread—Canada Bread Co. Ltd., Ottawa. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. 


Witness stood aside. 


Mr. Paul Burdon, Cost Examiner, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. Ltd., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., was called, sworn and examined. He filed,— 

Exhibit No. 33—Statement showing selling price and cost of 24 ounce loaf 
(wrapped, unsliced)— A. & P. Stores, Toronto and Montreal. 


At 1.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., Mr. Maybank, Vice-chairman, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Homuth, Irvine, 
ee, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, 
Winters. 


Mr. Dyde, Counsel, in attendance. 

Mr. Burdon’s examination continued. 

At 4.20 p.m., Hon. Mr. Martin took the Chair. 

Witness retired and Mr. Bird was recalled and further examined. 


| At 6.00 p.m., witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, 
March 8, at 4.00 p.m. 

_ R. ARSENAULT, 
es Clerk of the Committew. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


4 Housr or Commons, 
Z Marcu 2, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chairman 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


2 


The Cuamman: The meeting will come to order. 
Mr. Dypz: ‘Mr. Chairman, I have a return here from Mr. Meech of Loblaw 
Groceterias. He was asked to answer questions, and I will refer only to the 
‘page numbers now; the questions were asked on pages 356, 362 and 369. He 
has now sent us answers to those questions and I would like to file that as 
Exhibit 31. 

Exursir No. 31: Answers to questions by Mr. Meech, Loblaw’s. 


EXHIBIT 31 


<- 


te 


J. Milton Cork, Justin M. Cork, 


_ President. Vice-President & General Manager. 
C. B. Shields, R. G. Meech, K.C., 

_ Vice-President. Vice-President & 

‘ Secretary-Treasurer. 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. LIMITED 
: Head Office & Warehouse 
a Fleet & Bathurst Sts. 
aa Toronto, 2B, 

‘ Canada. 
bo February 27, 1948. 
. A. Dyde, Esq., K.C., 
Counsel to the Special Committee on Prices, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Mr. Dyde: 
Pursuant to my undertaking given to the members of the Special Committee 
on Prices, I am enclosing herewith a memorandum setting forth the information 
requested. 

The memorandum shows the over-all mark-up on certain fast-selling com- 
modities. As pointed out to you, it is very difficult to obtain a true average 
percentage of mark-up on any commodity for the reason that we carry many 
lines of the same commodity. These lines all vary as to brands, sizes, qualities 
and varieties, and they move in different sales volumes and have different costs 
and selling prices. For instance, in canned vegetables we carry more than 
Eon 27 brands and sizes of beans, 

\ ~ 9 brands and sizes of beets, 
. 24 brands and sizes of corn, 
47 brands and sizes of peas, 
ft 15 brands and sizes of tomatoes. 


—— 
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We carry approximately 63 soup lines, 44 tea lines, 33 coffee lines, 
packaged cheese lines, 76 packaged cereal lines, 31 smarmalades. I mention these 
figures merely to indicate that in the memorandum enclosed the over-all mark-up 
figures set forth are approximate only and are to be used as a guide rather than 
as an exact average mark-up for the dates specified. 

‘We shall be pleased to furnish you with any additional information you~ 
may require. 

Yours truly, 
LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. LIMITED 
(Sgd) R. G. MrEncH. 
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Encl. 


OVERALL MARKUP ON, CERTAIN FAST SELLING COMMODITIES 
Sept. 1/47 Sept. 18/47 Sept. 24/47 Nov.1/47 Jian. 1748 Jan. 27/48 
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per cent percent per cent per cent percent percent 
Fresh vegetables 25: 69 29-45. 25-70) 25-72: 27-62 25-55 
Fresh fruit .... 29-69: 33-45 31-70 20\-'72 31-62 29-55 
Canmed fruit ... 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Canned vegetables \7 sy 17 17 17 17 
PCa ei ce ieen fede Tevoiet 6 16 16 16 16 16 
Gofies hehe 15-6 15-6 15-6 15-6 15-3 15-3 > 
OSE AG Eee 11 11 11 11 11 1 x 
Cereals ....---- 12) iy M2 ey 12) 12 « 
(Soups ...--+--+-> 9 9 9 9 9 9 f 
Baby foods .... 18 18 18) 18 18 18 
Soaps ....--+-5- 12) 12 12 12) 12 12 a 
Household cleansers 18 18 18 18 18 18 _ 
Wu ter ive cine aos 4-4 4.9 4-1 3-1 5-1 3:5 
(Hise) Boake ioe olor 9-3 9-1) 9-8 9-0 Alters’ 8-0 
Fresh milk ....- 9 9 9 9 5+5i 5-5) +; 
Shelled nuts ... 23 23 23: 23 28. 23) ,* 
Nuts in shell .. 20) 20 20: 20 20, 20: eS 
Puddings ...--- 22 22 22 22 22 22 a 
Peanut butter .. 14-93 14-93 14-93 14-93 14-93 14-98 
Biscuits .....--- yye 22 22. 22 22 2:2) i. 
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RELATIVE PER CENT BREAD SALES—DOLLAR VOLUME 
Cottage Canada Bread Miscellaneous :. 


per cent per cent per cent f 

Geptember 1, 194A 6. tease erent eee 36-2 37 26:8 i 
September 18, 1947 ..-.++-eerrer teste 35-2 410) 24-8 % 
September 24, 1947 EINER geet hy BRS cacite 46-9 32-8) 201-3: & 
Re ee TE OMT 10 if ane elie Maas 52-1 28 19-9 at 
Wanuiery (1, 1948) Lacey. sly seine woe Stes * oe 53-9 31) 15-1 + 
Mandary 27, LAS: oo. see weenie tes Senet 55-5 30 14-5 is 
OVERALL BREAD MARKUPS fe 

per: cent a 

spenatiers LE TEOST Nice dpe be yhips ryder im Menuet ices eee he Sau erehs 23-5 = 
eptember (16). LOAT away hls oitineet Mean ge Nae ae OC 221-8: F 
September 24, POaT Ae We EO LY, aoe Sate een or ah ann 20:- 0: 
Nigvan benny Teor Une e neat ee ans Ar ream anr stare hy) warmer a 22) 4 Bg 
Tercisey 4, ADA Mi nsitde. quel wae hac meena ene il anes 17-9 + 
Facial yt VARI abs ripPa eae? Seer ger sue sie ear is fF a Sara maaey oe 


Geptember, 1047 2... secee ee rercessscsseeces 
Chekabinn. 2 LOET <1, rue lama nips Ole Ae wiie e A asin nana 2 eo ee ae 
RioweIn DON oo LOE its cca en syeleaeats a ccmeiaree or Uy See ae a ea en 
December, 1947 BabA Op AEE NEES ie Ry EO OBE HY 
January, 1948 ......eereee reece fey os Mra a lalate Repel lanaie Cee eek 
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Roderick Percy Sparks, Executive Secretary, National C il of 
Baking Industry, recalled: ee aera sie 


By Mr. Dyde: 


m QQ. Mr. Sparks, I understand that you are prepared to give the committee 
some assistance with particular respect to the questions asked of you by Mr. 
Maybank; is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the material now?—A. Yes. 


os By Mr. Irvine: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one or two questions in respect to the figures 
given yesterday before you start on this? In looking over the statement you 
filed, Mr. Sparks, it appears that the figures used in stating the quantity and 
value of the ingredients used by the industry in 1945 were taken from Table 9, 
page 14, D.BS. report of the baking industry. Is that correct?—A. Yes. I do 
mot recollect that page number but if it is on: there I assume it is correct. 

Q. If you will look at that page, if you have it there, you will find that the 
quantity of cake and doughnut mix is given on that page as 7,407,238; and you 
have that figure correct. Then when you come to the total value of that 
commodity you give it as $1,111,086.00, whereas in the D.BS. figures it is 
$851,192.00. How do you explain that? Because that would give you instead 
of an increase of $125,923.00, it would give you a decrease of $133,971.00. 
|—A. That may be typographical. I will tell you in a moment. 


) Mr. Dype: Can you help the witness by telling him to what you are 
referring? 

Mr. Irvine: I am referring to the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics report on bread and other bakery products, 
Canada 1945; and page 14 of Mr. Spark’s statement, the third item down on 
she page. 

The Witness: The quantity is 7,407,000 and the value is $851,192.00. 


| By Mr. Irvine: 

_ Q. And in your table you show the value as $1,111,086.00—A. Yes, I think 
you are right. There was some error there. 

Q. And there is a number right down the line in cocoanuts—shredded; the 
juantity is given as 277,511 and the value is shown as $59,975.00; and the value 
vith the D.B.S. report is $55,975.00, which would make the increase less. 
—A. Yes, it was a typographical error. The copy is $59,000.00 and it should 
ye $55,000.00. 

Q. Then in cream, 230,820 is the quantity and $39,009.00 is the value 
nstead of $38,691.00, which would give you another decrease——A. I think I 
lave the answer to that, Mr. Irvine. I think these came off the preliminary 
‘igures and these came off the final figures. Now, I have had preliminaries for 
ther years. They always get out one on preliminary and then they follow 
> up with final and there is always a lot of discrepancy. 


| Mr. MacInnis: Did your figures come from the preliminary? 
| The Wirness: I think that might be the explanation. 


i Mr. Irvine: I think there may be even more serious errors if we have time 
9 follow that. I would ask Mr. Sparks to look over the whole table and to 
-orrect it so we could have it in the record. 
: 
; 


| The Cuarrman: Very well. 


i _ Mr. Furmine: May I ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman? 
‘a 
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The CHAIRMAN: He is supposed to be answering Mr. Maybank’s question 
Have you finished Mr. Maybank’s question, Mr. Sparks? + 
The Witness: Yes. My answer was to Mr. Maybank’s question in regard 

to my statement that the reason for this increase in the volume of breat 
consumed was undoubtedly price. The price of all foods was rising whereas th 
price of bread remained fixed. The answer will be found four times in th 
present record. E 
Mr. Maypanx: Pardon? 
~The Wrrness: The answer will be found four times in this record. I think 
the most interesting and complete answer will be found on page 26, Table 6A. — 
Mr. Fiemina: Is that page 26 of the appendix? is 
The Wrrness: Yes, page 26 of the appendix. Now, in order that Mr 
Maybank might see it easily I have picked out the figures, but any member of 
‘the committee can follow it. ; 


EXTRACT FROM TABLE 6 (a) PAGE 26 


December December — 
1945 1947 
1. Vegetable’ Products: \..... 0). +. eee rere: 97-0 130+73 
: ye Fah ee artes Se aM eM hr cis, Mepeaeer MN Uc 125-5 124-9 ; 
5 Os NI a Pe Nl een mT 3 ROU eT 139-2 125-6 
ir Mises prance ae ee sh ica a pir th 93-7 134:4 9 
eave Aen ee sitet hen ea a ee Ce wate Sha 74:8 111-°3°4 
Bakery. Products 9...) 02 Sones ao at te fo 86-8 114-1 & 
Sugar and its Products and Glucose ......-. 120-7 140-3 a 
Negetables sc1c.ikle shen sh ace ag ean ane 107-8 129-2 
(ONIONS? 2. oes eee ie bin een 185-5 217-3 
PRR CORR icin es antec Mesias get nen ON 105-3 119-9 ae 
Canned Vegetables .....-.---.+-+++5- 80:9 120-3 
11. Animals and their Products a 
Miccbscsudi Bowl iy Gn emacs? 115-2 130-3 
Brest: Wi eats. <a Ciscs she nce Wels outa s Serie 136-5 162-1 = 
Ctra: SNUCSS 3 ide las lay ements oe 92-0 122-3. 
POWs Vunees + a ala oR a ee eet 110-7 91-68 
Milk and its products-........5..4.--- Lon oy = LORD 162-1 


He will notice that this is the wholesale index, but the retail is also in here; bu 
this is a more complete one and it shows December, 1945, to December, 194% 
and in another reference it gives 1948, which shows that there was a stead 
mmerease in their costs and bakery products remained reasonably constant. #1 
you will take the first table, 6 (a), on page 26. . 

f 


By Mr. Maybank: E. 
Q. May I draw this to your attention. Your statement respecting wie 
you made the declaration is not based on my question because it took only 1 
+9 1945 and what we are dealing with now commences in 1945. I just draw the 
to your attention to see to what extent you are actually with me in my questio 
__A. The Chairman was very insistent that we bring it up to date. ; 
Q. I am not disputing that, but that had nothing to do with my questio! 

My question was, as I put it, relating to your table. The Chairman did st 
that to have a value the general statement made by you should be brough vl 
to date; but that does not affect the question which I asked. You propose 1 
doubt to answer my question which relates to your table which ends in 194 
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oo a aitements related to the period between 1945 and 1947—A. I think 
I was writing the oo in October or November of 1947 and I _ 


able that I shoal bring it up to 1947. 

a Q. I am not objecting to your bringing it up to 1947. What I am pointing 
out is that that has nothing to do with my question. My question was based 
on your statement and your statement ends in 1945. I do not object that there 
_ should be other information given—A. Mr. Maybank, I beg to differ with you. 
2 My statement is up to November of 1947. That is the whole point of the 
y statement. 

; Q. Mr. Sparks, your statement is in front of me and it deals particularly 
¥ with the period 1941 to 1945, and that is because that was as far as that par- 
ticular statement went—A. That is as far as the figures are available on per 
— consumption. 

Q. I am not quarelling with you. I am not reproaching you for its not being 
later. I am only pointing out that my question related to your statement. That 
is all. And if you do not answer a question which is related to your statement; 
well, that is all right. —A. It is just a difference of opinion, Mr.. Maybank. I 
_ believe my answer is completely related to my statement which was a state- 
ment written to the consumers association and was a proper thing to say, and 
SI am not prepared to verify it from evidence given before this committee. 

+ Q. All right then, we will take it this way: In your statement you:said that 
| BB sivcen 1941 and 1945 consumption increased because the price of all other 
¥ commodities was rising and the price of bread remained fixed; during the period 
| 1945 to 1947 that consumption increased between 1941 and 1945 because of 
changes in price which occurred between 1945 and 1947. That is correct, is it 
| — not?—A. ‘It is a matter for the record. It is in the record. I think you are 
_ drawing a conclusion which is not fair from the answer given or from the docu- 
2 ment. I am quite clear in my own mind as to what I was referring to. I think 
E document discloses what I was referring to. I was writing the document in 


1947 and I referred to 1947, that certainly was what I had in my mind; it 
_ referred up to 1947 which is the logical thing to do. 

ip 9. That may have been your intention when you were writing this docu- 
i ment in 1947, but all I am concerned with is getting the answer which I asked 
i _ yesterday. I do not think I am getting it. But I will not follow the matter 
= further, Mr. Chairman, if there are some other questions. I do not think 
_ these answers are related to my questions, but the witness is undoubtedly doing 
e best to meet me and it is just simply that either my question was in the nature 
; 

| 


| 


of a moving target or else his aim is bad, because we certainly are not together 
‘yet. —A. I certainly intend to go further. and I am satisfied that I will satisfy 
| you that there was a greater increase in other food products from 1941 to 1945 
| than in the case of bread. I will satisfy you on that point. 


The CHarrRMAN: We are only concerned with bread. 

The Witness: I want to do the best I can. 

The CuarrMAn: I do not think you have answered Mr. Maybank’s question. 
‘The Witness: Well, that is a matter for judgment. It is in the record. 


Mr. Maypanxk: Yes, it is all there in the record. We can see it later to see 
- whether it has any relation to the question i in point. 


-— The Wrrness: Yes. 
Mr. Maypanx: I am content to let the matter rest there for the moment. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions I would like to ask. You indicated 
yesterday, Mr. Sparks, that your association, which is the National Council of 
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the Baking Industry, was formed at the request of the Wartime Prices and 


Trade Board?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think you gave the date as 1941?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Now, how broadly inclusive is this National Council of the Baking” 
Industry?—A. Mr. Thomas Gordon Taggart, when he asked for it to be formed 
said it must be all-inclusive, he would only deal with it if it was all-inclusive. ~ 
We therefore got in touch with all the provincial and other associations we knew — 
existed, and not only associations but groups of individuals; we included Jewish — 
bakers because they have special problems; we included chain stores, because — 
theirs is a special set-up but they are still bakers; so that it was made as all-~ 


inclusive as it was conceivably possible to get it. 


co 


Q. Had there previously been anything like the National Association in the 


at) 

baking industry?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Had there been any regional organizations?—A. Provincially, yes. ‘ 

Q, Provincially?—A. Yes. 3 

Q. In the provinces?—A. Yes, in several provinces, two or three. : 

Q. Is this the first time there has been anything like a national association © 
within the baking industry in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. e 


Q. Now, on the removal of controls and subsidies last September, was there 3 
any attempt to have the organization continue or to dissolve it; was any — 
intimation to that effect made to you from the Wartime Prices and Trade Board — 
or the Combines Investigation Commission or any other government source?— 
A. No, sir. a 

Q. You have had no intimation that you should either continue or dissolve?— _ 
A. No, sir. ; 

Q. And what do you say as to the extent to which the association, that is the — 
National Council, in continuing still represents the baking industry across — 
Canada?—A. I would say that it is likely at a meeting to be held in Toronto on ~ 
the 7th of April that the functions of the National Council will be practically — 
dissipated. I think they will continue an office here for certain contacts with the 
government on taxes, tariffs and that sort of thing; but as a national association — 
I think it will be dissipated because it deals with matters which in its operation — 
are largely under provincial jurisdiction—such as labour—and I do not think — 
there is any great place in the industry for a national organization. I would like- 
to see it kept on as I think it would be of great help to the industry in the event 
of any possible future emergency. = 

Q. But if they terminate your functioning as a result of this meeting I take 
it from your answer that it will be on a voluntary basis, not as a result of any — 
direction from government sources?—A. No, absolutely not. | 

Q. Now, turning to your statement, at the top of page 3, there is an item 
there to which I would like to draw your attention. You have been speaking in the — 
same paragraph which begins at the bottom of page 2 about the discontinuance — 
of subsidies. Then you continue. i 


Bakers had carried on— : 


I take it you mean previous to September. 


—had carried on under extremely difficult conditions. Profits had 
reached the vanishing point and many bakers were showing losses in — 


operation. va 


Q. On what information do you base that statement?—A. Well, I had been — 
across the country, actually, from Sydney to Victoria. I had attended meetings — 
of bakers in every province, in all the principal cities and, as a result of diss 
cussions I came personally to the conclusion that bread, over all, was being 
sold at cost or less. a 

Q. That was from oral discussions?—A. Mainly, oral discussions. a 

Q. Did you see the statements of the companies?—A. Occasionally. a 


2 
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Q. In what proportion of the cases would you say you saw them?—A. I 
ould not say. You will have the record before you and you can find out 
whether it is right or wrong. 
QQ. Have you any figures in your association on the volume of bread con- 
‘sumed in Canada since the Wartime Prices and Trade Board stopped issuing 
figures at the end of 1945?—A. No, I have preliminary figures for 1946, but they 
do not give the volume. They give the sales only. 
Q. That is the sales in a dollar amount?—A. That is right. 

nf You have no record of consumption?—A. No, we are waiting most 
anxiously for it. 
»  Q. Your members are not in the habit of making your office a place where 
‘information is collected?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. As to consumption or the ‘effect of a price rise on consumption?—A. No, 
‘we must depend on the bureau. 

Q. If you are depending on the bureau, we will go to the bureau for that. 
You indicated yesterday you might have by this morning some further material 
bearing on the matter of relating your statement to the present situation. There 
‘was some suggestion yesterday about a statement not continuing to the present 
and you thought that by this morning you might have some more information. 
Have you any further statement on that?—A. If it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee I might clear up Mr. Maybank’s question about. labour costs and their 
relationship to the cost of production. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I was asking whether your statement as to the increase in rates would 
be equally true as to the increase in labour costs—A. Yes. I could not do all 
companies but I took, for example, the Canada Bread Company at Ottawa, 
'which is a large and representative company. They were good enough to bring 
down the whole thing. They finished about fifteen or twenty minutes. ago. I had 
50 copies mimeographed and if the committee is interested, those copies are 
available. 


| By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. This is information given to you by the Canada Bread Company at 
Ottawa?—A. At Ottawa. 

QQ. Within the last 24 hours?—A. That is right. 

| Q. Who gave you the information?—-A. Mr. Jarvis, their manager who. is 
sitting beside me. Perhaps I could read it. 

| Mr. Dype: I think the committee could accept this information for what 
it is worth. 

le The Wrrness: Mr. Maybank might like a copy since he asked the question. 
| Now, this is a statement of bakery wages per barrel of flour used in the 
| production of bread, showing increases and decreases since 1941. 

Mr. Cunaver: Will this be marked as an exhibit? 

Mr. Dypr: We had better mark it for identification as Exhibit 32. 


Le Exursit No. 32: Canada Bread Company Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, bakery 
| & wages per barrel of flour used in production. 


Mr. Maysanx: This exhibit is very short, perhaps it could be read into the 
Tecord. 


f 


-- The CuHairman: We will put it into the record. 


The Wirness: The cost of wages per barrel of flour in 1941 was $1.38; 1942, 
gl 384; 1943, $1.34; 1944, $1.47; 1945, $1.68; 1946, $2.01; 1947, $2.27; 6 months to 
i December 1947, $2. 26; one month to J anuary 31, 1948, $2.29. The reduction in 
1942 and 1943 was due to a greatly increased volume. 

The whole situation is related to two factors: first, the rise in the actual 
. hourly wages and, secondly, a reduction in the hours of labour from 54 to 48. 
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By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. Has the witness got the balance sheets of the company for exactly the 
same years?—A. No. ; 
Q. This information is useless to me unless you have that. 
Mr. Maypanx: This is what I was asking for, Mr. Irvine. 
Mr. Irvine: I would ask you for the other, too, please. ae 
The Witness: If I may say so, Mr. Irvine, I understand that you have 
called the general manager of Canada Bread. I presume he will be able to give 
you anything you want in that regard. 
The CuairMANn: All right, we will ask Canada Bread for that information, 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Mr. Sparks said, I think on page 3 of his brief, 
There are about 3,000 bakers in Canada, most of them small or 
medium sized operators— = 
- Did Mr. Sparks analyse those figures to show how many of them were small 
or medium sized operators and how many of them were large operators?—A, 
I referred you to the published report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
which gives that in complete detail. = 
Q. That is on page 6, is it not?—A. No, on page 8. I started to reac 
them but the chairman said they would go in the record. ; : : 
Q. Page 8 refers to 1944 and the statistics on page 6, table 4, refers | 
1945?—A. Are you speaking of 1944 or 1946? 
Q. 1945; the heading is, “bread and other bakery products industry im 
Canada, 1945, table 4, principal statistics of the baking industry, 1945, grouped 
according to the size of the establishment”; again, that is a preliminary. You 
will note that under businesses of $50,000 there were 2,490 establishments?— 
A. Yes. ee 
Q. That would leave 370 doing the rest of the business. The business done 
by the 2,490 was $34,469,554 and the business done by the other 370 was over 
$98,000,000?—A. Yes. 
Q. That means that the 2,490 baking establishments, or over 87 per cent 

of all baking establishments in 1945 produced only 26 per cent of all baker 
products?—A. Correct. ne 3 
~ Q. Or, stated the other way around, less than 13 per cent of all baking 
establishments having a production of more than $50,000 did produce almost 
74 per cent?—A. Right. = 
Q. Have you analysed that to find out how many of those estabhs aa 

are owned by such big bakeries as Canada Bread, Consolidated Bakeries and 
other large bakeries?—A. Yes, but I have not the figures here. I could give it 
to you. Bi 
Q. Of this $98,000,000, there would be quite a large proportion produced 5 
a considerably less number than 370?—-A. Well, the figures are there. = | 
Q. That is the number of companies?—A. That is the number of com- 
panies—those are establishments, not companies. : 
Q. That would indicate a fairly high degree of concentration in the baking 
industry, would it not?—A. Yes, the larger companies do most of the business. 


I do not know whether that is concentration but perhaps you would call it that. 

Q. Well, I leave it to the committee. You have been taking your material 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report. Would you turn to page 2 
statistics for 1945, and 1939. I believe you mentioned yesterday that, because 
of inexperienced workers, the number of employees had been increased from 1989 
to 1945 or whatever date you were using. I note that in 1939 the total num a 


of employees in the baking industry is shown as 23,121 with a selling value. 
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roduct of over $76,000,000 or an average of $3,289 per worker. Now, if 
look at 1945, you will find the number of employees had increased to 29,045 
nd that the selling value of the product was $132,000,000 which would give 
value of $4,563 per worker?—A. Yes. 
—Q. Quite an increase over $3,289 per worker in 1939?—A. What is the 
question? 
| Q. I desired to show that Mr. Sparks said, I think at page 2 of his brief, 
the prices of all bakery products were held at their original ceiling until January 
(28, 1947, yet it would appear, would it not, that the average production per 
worker increased by approximately 38-7 per cent between 1939 and 1947? A. 
They worked long hours. They worked overtime; it was a tremendous task to 
get out this volume of production. 
iE Q. In any event, this production increased? 
| Mr. Jounston: The value of the production. 
3a By Mr. MacInnis: 
# Q. The value of the production?—A. Yes, that is right. The workers did 
Mirand job. 

g 


i By Mr. Johnston: 


ae Q. During the time you were executive secretary of the organization, you 
were in very close touch with the bakers and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
oard, were you not?—A. Yes. 

| Q. Then, referring to page 2 of your submission, at the bottom of the page, 
Tou say :— 

ames We were assured, however, that, if the cancellation of subsidies and 
{ 

: 


ind 


ie the removal of price ceilings were not in effect by September 1, the board 


would give consideration to allowing bread prices to be increased suffi- 
1 ciently to provide for rising costs. 

“n your capacity as executive secretary and in very close association with the 
ade, could you tell us what the suggestion from the bakers would be as to the 
-ise?—A. Yes, I have it on record. If you want the record, I will give it to you 
I will tell you if you desire me to do so. 

 Q. You could ‘tell us?—A. Yes. 

1 Q. What was it?—A. The baking industry asked for a cent a loaf. As an 
conomist, I could not see any justification for a cent a loaf. I thought we had 
tification for about a half a cent a loaf and, at a rather stormy meeting of the 
cers, I insisted there was no statistical justification for 1 cent a loaf. 

_Q. Then, you were putting your judgment against that of the bakers 
emselves, were you not?—A. I was, because I had studied costs and studied 
lereases in prices. I put before the board two formule by which they could 
ac. about a cent a loaf—a half a cent a loaf. 


fl 


Q. Let us leave that for the moment and turn to page 3 of your brief, 
bout the middle of the page. 

i The three-cent advance in Ontario was not universal. There are 
2 some cases where it was less than 3 cents, but, generally speaking, in 


‘fe Ontario and Quebec where a 24-ounce loaf is the legal weight, the 
advance was 3 cents per loaf. 

mes, . 

_ Q. Would you consider then that 3 cents a loaf was sufficient to cover all 
Ne rising costs of the bakers?—A. Positively not. 

_Q. How do you account, then, for your suggestion a moment ago that, a 
a cent would be sufficient?—A. A half a cent in April, but with the subsidies 
ed it certainly should have been 4 cents. I was vindicated, ultimately, 
became 4 cents. 


a 
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Q. Did you ever, as executive secretary of this organization, make a 
representation to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board for an increase of 4 cents? — 
__A. No. sir; competition took care of that and costs took care of that. | 
Q. Have you figures from the bakers to prove exactly what you have said 
now, that the rise should have been 4 cents?—A. No, sir. I had. nothing what- | 
ever to do with the selling price; that was not my job. My job, as statistician, 
was to give them what information I could. Once controls were removed, they 
were on their own. I had nothing further to do with it. g 
Q. You had nothing definite on that?—A. Nothing. | 

Q. In the following paragraph of your brief you say, 

In so far as profits are concerned, the answer is none. It is expected 
that most bakers will be no better off in regard to profits than they were 
before the increase in price. Some will be worse off. 1 


Now, in your capacity of executive secretary, you are speaking of the profits 
of the companies. I suppose you are acquainted with the profits of the different 
companies?—A. In a general way. 

Q. But this is a pretty definite statement?—A. Yes. ” 

Q. How could you make this definite statement when you did not have 
the facts, except in a general way?—A. I made it on the strength of my general 
knowledge of the industry and, I presume, your committee is going to investigate 
it. You can get facts which I could not get and you will find the statement is. 
true, that many bakers are worse off with the 3-cent increase than they were 
before. 
Q. You did not have the proof before you when you made that statement? 
__A. T had sufficient proof for my purposes. ) 

Q. Did you have the losses and profits of the companies?—A. No. 

Q. How could you make a definite statement like that if you did not have 
the actual facts?—A. I had statistics as to the cost of labour, production and 
everything else. I could calculate it pretty well. 4 

Q. You are speaking particularly of the profits of the companies?—A. That 
is right. | 
Q. Then, you must have been in a position to know definitely because you 
have made a very definite statement?—A. Yes. | 

Q. In fact, you have the word “none” in large letters? —A. That is right. 

Q. We will leave it at that, then. Let us turn to page 4 of your brief. | 

The CHarrMAN: I think it is important, Mr. Johnston, to note in connection 
with your questioning that the witness has already told us in one case the 
bakeries did not make money, both large and small; and, in the second instance 
he has told us that, except for a very few instances, he has not actually seen 


the profit and loss sheets of any of these companies. 
Mr. Jounston: That is what I wanted to get on record because my view 
‘s one could not make a definite statement such as that without actually being 
in possession of the profit and loss sheets of the companies. : é 
Mr. Homurn: A man acting as secretary for an association would get 
certain information from the various— ; 
Mr. Jounston: Were you ever secretary for an organization such as this! 
Mr. Homuru: No, not one like this. | 
Mr. Jounston: How would you know, then? ; 
Mr. Homutu: I have been the secretary of an organization and I had ¢ 
general idea as to whether the firms connected with that organization wert 
making a profit, just as the witness would have. te 
Mr. Jounston: He does not have a definite idea. 
Mr. Homutsu: He does not have to have any financial statements. 
The Witness: It is definite enough for me to make that statement. 
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By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Let me turn to page 4 of your brief, the third paragraph: 
B4 In a recent annual report of one of the largest and most successful bread 
% companies in Canada,— 
What company was that?—A. Canada Bread. 
-  Q. Then, you continue: 


—the president reported that for their fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 


a their average profit per loaf of bread was less than a quarter of a cent 
J per loaf. 


4 


~ How much less was it?—A. I do not know. I am quoting there from a published 
_ statement. 

— _Q. Do you know how many loaves of bread they produced during that 
 period?—A. No, I do not. 

__-Q. That evidence would be hearsay evidence?—A. No, it was a published 
_ statement by the president of Canada Bread. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 


; Q. Did I understand the witness correctly when I understood him to say 
_ @ representative of Canada Bread was beside him? 
Mr. Dype: Yes, Canada Bread at Ottawa. 

Mr. Craver: Would he have the company’s financial statement for the year 
_ ending June 30? 

The Wirnsss: He could get it. 

Mr. Ciraver: That would be interesting. 


Mr. Irvine: In presenting that information, Mr. Chairman, could he give 
us the profits on the basis of capital invested ‘as well as on the basis of sales? 

__ Mr. Jounston: The financial statement would show all that. 

_-‘The Wrrness: The president is being called here ag a witness. 

____Mr. Jounston: This witness cannot give us any definite proof with regard 

to that. : 

_ The Cuarrman: The general manager is going to be called and we will 

Secure that information from him. _ 

I ._ Mr. Jounston: My next question would have concerned a statement at 

_ the bottom of page 4 of your brief, but Mr. Maybank has already covered it 

| 80 I will not go over it again. 


4 


| 2 By Mr. Cleaver: 


__  Q. There are one or two questions I should like to ask on Exhibit 32. The 
heading is, “Bakery wages per barrel of flour used in the production of bread”’. 
_ What do you mean by, “bakery wages”?—A. Production wages in the bake shop. 
rae Q. Only?—A. Only. 

__ Q. Do I read the statement correctly when I suggest that the dollar increase 
from June 30, 1941 to January 31, 1948, is 91 cents per barrel?—A. That is 


correct. 


_. _Q. Am I correct in assuming there are 186 loaves in a barrel of flour?— 


___ Q. That is the 24-ounce loaf?—A. Right. 
__ Q. So that would be an increase, then, of less than a half of one per cent?— 
A. A half of one cent a loaf. 

_ Q. As a result of wages?—A. Right. 

___Q. Well then, referring to the brief, Mr. Sparks, which you presented 
erday at page 4, the top of page 4 and the bottom of page 3, you say that 
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“Tn order to learn something as to average profits, starting in 1943, this office — 
made a survey of the operations of a number of large bakeries operating between 
Winnipeg and Montreal. This group of bakers did a combined business of 
more than $30,000,000.” d ‘ 
You are referring there to a yearly basis?—A. Yearly. 


Q. Would you give us the employed capital of those bakeries on which 
you made this survey ?—A. No, I have not got that, sir. 


Mr. Jounston: He can get it. 
The Wrrness: You could get it. 


By Mr. Cleaver: , 


Q. You would not have that in your office when you made the survey ’— 
A. No, the survey was this— ; . 
Q. I will take your answer as No. The time element is important. If you — 
have not got it you have not got it. Now on page 4 you give the profits on sales — 
before taxes. Have you snformation with you as to the profits on the capital 
employed before taxes?—A. No. 


Mr. Lesace: Mr. Chairman, I have one question. 


i 
By Mr. Lesage: | 
Q. Mr. Sparks, I had some information given to me from a small indepen- — 
dent baker and I would like to know if you would agree with what he told mel 
He told me that since the beginning of the war in the province of Quebec a very — 
great number of small independent bakeries have been absorbed by large — 
bakeries or by subsidiaries of milling companies. The statement applies since — 
1935 but it applies especially since 1939?—A. I would doubt that very greatly. — 
Q. I was given a figure of as many as 250 to 300.—A. Well whoever gave ~ 
you the figure would have to supply the evidence but I would doubt it, that is all. 
Q. You would doubt it?——A. Wes: i 
Q. But there were certain subsidiaries of milling companies, and also holding | 
companies for milling companies, that did absorb a number of small independent — 
bakers?—A. Mr. Lesage, the bakers in your province had terrible times. Their 
prices, as statistics show, were the lowest jin Canada and they were pegged at 
quite an unfair price. I did everything in my power to get the Quebec bakers — 
a reasonable price. ‘ 
Q. Yes, that is what the man told me—just what you are telling me now, — 
but he added that they had such terrible times they were absorbed, or a large 
number of them were absorbed by large bakeries and subsidiaries and holding 
companies?—A. If you told me they had failed in business I would accept 
that as true. - 
Q. No, they did not fail in business—A. It would be a very surprising 
thing if it were true. . | 
Q. I know of some myself. La Boulangerie Nationale is the property of 
Glenora Securities, as is Regal Bakeries in Hull?-—A. Yes. | Y 
Q. And in Montreal a large number of independent bakers were absorbed 


by large companies, the Inter City Bakeries, and Canada Bread. — 
Mr. Prnarp: Take for instance Excel Bakeries, which used to be owned by 
Brousseau Co. but today it is General Bakeries. #: 


The Wirness: Yes, but that is exactly the opposite thing to the theory 
bakeries were absorbed. A large chain of bakeries dissolved and broke up into 
pieces which is exactly the opposite to concentration. They sold four companies 
to this new company, General Bakeries under Purity. 


\ 
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By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. General Bakeries is Purity?—A. Yes, and they sold some to the Trent 


_ Valley Bakery. 


Q. Which is that?—A. It is the Trent Valley Bakeries, it is in Ontario. 

Q. Is it owned by a flour mill?—A. No, all these bakeries got out of the 
flour mill hands. Quite a large stream of bakeries which had been controlled 
by Purity were broken up into small units, which is the opposite to concentration. 

Q. Ogilvie’s holder is Glenora, and it has been taking control of quite a 
number in Quebec lately?—A. I am not a good witness on the subject but I have 


a good deal of knowledge. 


Q. Yes, that is why I am asking you—A. I have a good deal of knowledge. 
Q. Yes, but you do admit Glenora Securities— —A. That is not a baking 


_ company. 


Q. No, it is a holding company for Oglivie flour mills—A. I do not know. 
Q. Well you know Glenora, holds’practically all the shares of Regal Bakeries? 


»>—A. Yes. 


@. And La Boulangerie Nationale?—A. If I might express an opinion as to 


_ why this occurred—a large number of bakeries got in debt to the milling com- 


panies to such an extent that the milling companies supported them and perhaps 


changed the management, got a new manager, as they did with Mr. Kelleher. 
I know the story of Regal Bakeries and it is a very sad story. 


—Q. Yes. They got in debt to the milling companies and the milling com- 


panies just absorbed them?—A. I would not say absorbed. 


Q. Well we will not discuss the technicalities, they control them?—A. Yes, 
I think they control them. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. Is it not a fact some of these independent bakeries could not keep in 
business because they could not get a proper supply from the milling companies? 


—A. I would say that is absolutely incorrect. The flour business is a highly 


competitive business. Any man who wants to buy 100 bags of flour or 100 
barrels or 1,000 barrels or 20,000 barrels can get it from 50 different sources. 
Q. If they got into debt they could not buy anywhere else though?—A. That 


is correct, if they got into the hands of the milling company, and I do not 
_ want to defend that. 


} A 
\) 


| 
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Q. Yes, if they got into the hands of the milling companies for whatever 


reason?—A. That is right. 


Mr. Fiemine: You said the milling company business is highly competitive? 
What do you say about the baking industry? 

; The Wrrness: More competitive than any other industry in Canada. It is 
the last word in competition. It is 100 per cent competition. Perhaps the most 
important statement made before this committee was in two lines stated by 
Mr. Taylor. “—if you have perfect competition you must have uniform prices 
in the sense that prices must settle down to a uniform level.” Precisely that 
happened. 

Mr. Dypr: You said Mr. Taggart, did you mean Mr. Taylor? 

The Witness: No, I said Mr. Taylor. 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Will you put the page number on the record?—A. Page 556. This © 


economic theory is based on the belief the product is always the same, the 
| system of distribution is the same which is necessary in order to fulfil this 
| economic theory. This worked in the baking industry and I will illustrate 
_ twice. One type of baker wanted 14 cents, a lot of them, and another one, a 
j=. 7468—2 


| 


js better than a general statement. In the city of Hamilton, as in the rest of © 
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large operator fixed the price at 13 cents and they all had to go to 13. The same 
thing worked in the chain stores. A & P were controlling the picture because ~ 
they had their own bakery. A & P were the last to raise. You had it in evidence — 
that Dominion Stores went up to 11 cents and-as soon as A & P came on the 
market at 10 cents they went down, completely following up the point. What 
Mr. Taylor said is the most important single statement made before the — 
committee. i: 

Q. You are saying, the keen competition in the industry expresses itself in — 
this way that when one large supplier on the market sets a lower price he can © 
compel the others to go down to it?—A. Large or small. I think the committee — 
will benefit if I illustrate the effect of the small dealer. The chain store policy 
is to meet all competition. I have no quarrel with it but I am going to illustrate 
by a case if I may. I think it is of interest to the committee because illustration — 


= 
- 


“Symp 


this market, bread was being sold by chain stores at 8 cents a single loaf or 2 — 
loaves for 15 cents. + 

The Cuarrman: On what date? 

The Wirness: Previous to the war and up until subsidies were cancelled. — 
Shortly before prices were fixed a small dealer, not a small dealer but a dealer ® 
operating five retail stores, offered bread at 3 for 20 cents which is lower than ~ 
74 cents. Immediately, or perhaps a few weeks passed and then all the chains ¥ 
came to 3 for 20 in a wide area as far away as St. Catharines. The whole price — 
structure fell because one small operator went to 3 for 20 cents. 3 


x 


By Mr. Pinard: be 

Q. What is the name of the operator?—A. Pardon? ri 

@. What is the name of the operator?—A. The name of the operator 1S — 
Quality Groceterias operated by a man named Pollock. He obtained his flour 
first from a small bakery named Linkert who went broke. Then he got another — 
baker, Ewing, who went broke. Nobody could make anything on the sale of bread — 
at 3 for 20 cents and Pollock lost his source of supply. I understand he is going — 
to build a bakery on his own but in the meantime, two bakers went out of 
business trying to make a profit on 3 loaves for 20 cents. At times it is the big 
baker who makes the low price and at times it is the small baker, but the rest 
of the trade must follow along. The theory which Mr. Taylor expressed before 
this committee has worked 100 per cent all over Canada. 


Mr. MacInnis: Let us carry that further. 
The Cuamman: Mr. Fleming is not finished. 
Mr. Fiemrne: I have just one or two more questions. 


By Mr. Fleming: . 

Q. There have been suggestions about control of the baking industry, or at_ 
least some members of the baking industry, by the milling industry or some mem- 
bers of the milling industry. What would you say has been the effect of that if it is_ 
a fact to your knowledge? What has been the effect of the competition that you” 
say exists in both those industries?—A. Outside of one incident, of Mr. Short 
stepping in, I do not know that it exercises any control at all. The reason is, 
that all baking establishments are relatively small. They are all local, whether 
owned by the Canada Bread Company or anybody else because it is impossible 
to move the bread very far from the bakery owing to the necessity of delivering | 
it in a state of freshness. Large companies in the baking industry are not like 
other industries because all branches are definitely local. They meet local. 
conditions over which the head office has no control at all. They must compete 
in their own narrow field whether owned by the mills or the independent. I can 
pd 


> 
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you we independents are quite able to meet the others, and there is no 
dvantage I have ever observed by being owned by a mill. There is a dis- 
dvantage. 

 Q. What form does the disadvantage take?—A. It takes the form—I have 
a report by Walter Gordon whom you are going to employ, a very competent 
authority and the report of the whole thing, of their investigation, was to the 
effect the independent was buying flour at slightly below the big chain stores. Of 
course that is understandable because they can go and shop all around. If they 
are in the market for 10,000 barrels of flour they will have 20 suppliers. 


____ Mr. Lusace: Unless they are in debt, and if they are in debt to a certain 
mill then they could not shop around? 


P The Wirnuss: That would be in some cases right, quite right. There would 
be cases of that but on the whole Walter Gordon reported in his investigation 
the independent got a little shade better price than the big fellow. 


= 


Mr. Fiuemine: When was that? 


___ The Wrrness: I have the report here. I can read it to you. It is a report 
made by J. D. Woods and Company who are now Woods and Gordon, managing 
Seultanis, in Toronto. It is made on May 1, 1942. 


ie By the Chairman: 
_ Q. I wonder if we could have copies of that—A. Perhaps I should say this 
was given to me in confidence. It is a Wartime Prices and Trade Board docu- 
ment but it was given to me because I was asked to give an answer. I did give 
answer and this is my answer. There are two large briefs dealing with the 
distribution of bread. They are very interesting documents to anyone who is 
interested. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board suggested that there was some 
wastage in house-to-house delivery daily and they asked this company to report 
as to whether or not house-to-house delivery was inefficient and wasteful. The 
company came to the conclusion that it was not wasteful but perhaps every 
second day delivery would be better and I prepared a brief to answer that 
suggestion because I was convinced, and still am convinced, that the cheapest 
way to get bread to the consumer is house-to-house delivery. I went to the 
United States and studied it there, and I had studied it in Canada. I came back, 
absolutely convinced that the cheapest way to get bread to the consumer is 
house-to-house delivery. 
 Q. Do I understand the report of J. D. Woods Company was made to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board at their request?—A. At their request. 
_ _ Q. And the Wartime Prices and Trade Board asked you for your view in a 
brief you submitted to them?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Those two documents were both written in 1942?—A. Yes. ; 
__ Q. What do you say generally as to whether the conclusions reached in 
1942 are valid conclusions as applied to 1948?—A. Yes sir, they are absolutely 
valid. Then I deal with the saving of gasoline and rubber. Gasoline was very 
searce and in my investigation the information I came across in reporting 
»roved to my satisfaction that house-to-house delivery saved gasoline. It saved 
lions and millions of gallons of gasoline because it was shown when there 
Was no house-to-house delivery customers drove their own cars to the store and 
Wasted far more than would have been wasted if there had been only one 
vehicle moving instead of twenty or thirty. I have a great deal of information 


} 


0 here. 


_Q Let us keep the subject to the recent rise in prices.—A. This is a very 


ae 


mow the contents of them or whether they ought to be filed. May I suggest 
Mr. Dyde look them over sometime and tell us if he thinks they would be of 
se to the committee. ‘ 
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The Wrrness: I do not like to delay the committee by having to listen te 
evidence but I do want this clearly on the record. It can be proved that house- 
to-house delivery is not wasteful but is the most economical way of getting 
bread to the consumer. / % 

Mr. Braupry: May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fuemine: The witness has not finished. 

The Wirnzss: I would like a more lengthy discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not here to discuss the history of bread, we are 
here to discuss our special purpose as I have constantly indicated. If you have 
anything to say with regard to the immediate purpose of this committee, all 
well and good, but I think we have had sufficient general statements now. 

The Wrrness: Well, you took a general statement from Mr. McGregor, a 
very high and proper thing— 

The Cuarrman: With regard to the question of whether there were com- 
bines which resulted in bringing about an increase in the price of bread. 

The Wrrness: Pardon me, sir. You took a very much broader statement. 

Mr. Maypanx: I wish to raise this point as a member of the committee. I 
feel probably it may be difficult for you, Mr. Chairman, but I feel the witness 
should not dispute with the chairman of the committee as to whether a certain 
piece of evidence is or is not desirable for this committee to have. The direction 
of the committee must be in the hands of the Chairman, it seems to me; and ] 
submit that the witness should discontinue arguing as to whether a certain type 
of evidence which he would presume to put in ought to be received; and he shoule 
submit himself to the direction of the chair and to the questioning of members 
of the committee rather than arguing as to what should be taken in as evidence 


The Witness: Perhaps I may— 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Beaudry, you had a question? 
Mr. Braupry: If I may put it, yes. 

Mr. Irvine: It is your turn. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Is it your statement, Mr. Sparks, that house-to-house delivery is th 
cheapest method of getting bread to the consumer?—A. Yes. 
Q. Also from the bakers’ point of view?--A. From the consumers’ poin 
of view, the consumer is the beneficiary ; if it is cheaper for the consumer. 
Q. Well, let me ask my question; I said, from the bakers’ point of view 


ALO NO: 


By Mr. MacInms: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question for Mr. Sparks, if I might fo 
a moment refer him to what was said by Mr. Taylor on page 556 of the report 


Mr. Taylor says: 

Competition, of course, can take a variety of forms. In some area 
price competition is at least partially replaced by what we commonl 
call service competition. I would say further for what it is worth as» 
general impression that the baking industry is pretty competitive. It i 
of course, one of the paradoxes of the competitive system that if you hav 
perfect competition you must have uniform prices in the sense that price 
must settle down to a uniform level. It is an old economic dogma that yo 
cannot have two prices for the same goods at the same time in the sam 
market if you have perfect competition. s 


You notice that Mr. Taylor said “dogma”, that the dogma might not h 
economic. Would you agree with Mr. Taylor’s statement?—A. Oh, yes. 


i. 


a 
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-Q. And that is that, let us have it perfectly clear, to have perfect competi- 
ion prices must be at a uniform level?—A. Right. 

. Q: Well, does not that rule out; or, it does either one of two things; it must 
be that prices are set after consultation between competitors or it rules out—any 
C sompetitor who can produce more efficiently than the others must maintain his 
price at an uneconomic rate?—A. The most efficient, generally speaking the most 
efficient operator will fix the price. The lowest cost, or the lowest. willing seller 
will fix the price for the whole market. 


_ Mr. Irvine: And in fixing his price will he not ultimately fix it for the other 


| comp etitors? 
# By Mr. MacInnis: 


| Q. The other competitors who can’t compete in price will ultimately come 
‘to the point where they will go out of business?—A. Right. 

| Q. Well then, that will ultimately leave one firm providing the product in 
that industry ?—A. Not in the baking industry, because I have made— 

ie Q. Just a minute, I am not mentioning any particular industry, I am dealing 
with the principle that competition to be perfect must be based on a uniform 
price?—A. Right. 

__ Q. Well then, as each let us say less efficient unit is put out of business you 
wail ultimately come to the stage where you have but one unit remaining and 
then you have a monopoly?—A. I think that is quite right. There is another 
‘thing there, if you want to discuss economic principles— 

(3 Q. Well, may I just finish— 
_ Mr. Beaupry: This is not a debating society. 


ED The CuarrMan: You have answered the question, let us not go beyond that. 


_ Q. If I might, this witness will undoubtedly have this information: Mr. 
Sparks, before control what was the normal mark-up on a 24-ounce loaf of bread 
at the retailers?—A. There is nothing normal in this industry. It runs, as 
Mr. McGregor testified, from one cent to nearly three cents. 


bs 

eS 

. By Mr. Cleaver: 

: 

| 

_ Q. Before controls?—A. Yes, and still. That is one of the troubles right 


1ow in this very market. 
_Q. What mark-ups were permitted during the period of control?—A. They 
vere frozen at whatever they were. 


Mr. Curaver: I see. 
) - 


M9 By Mr. Beaudry: 

|= Q. Mr. Sparks, may I ask, when you wrote the document you referred to 
arlier, in 1942, what was the main reason for both the investigation by Mr. 
ordon and your research?—A. Because they thought it was wasting gasoline 
rubber. 

| Q. In other words, you were-not then concerned with the cost to the con- 
imer or the cost to the baker, you were dealing particularly with the question 
f the conservation of gasoline??—A. The board was. . 
as. Yes? So you must agree with Mr. Fleming. He asked you if the 
nelusion arrived at in 1942 would apply to 1947 or 1948, today, and you 
vered yes; are you still prepared to state that definitely, that that conclusion 
plies to 1948 when conditions have changed?—A. But conditions have not 
langed competitively. 

_ Q. Certainly one condition has changed and that is the need for the conserva- 
on of gasoline—A. Yes, that would still apply. 

_ Q. That would be a matter of inclination?—A. That is right. 
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Q. But as a result of the economic study you made you did come to the con 
clusion then that delivery every second day would not be economical?—A. No 
only was it not economical but it was physically not possible. The drivers coulc 
not take out two loads in one day. They served an average of 176 calls cal 
day, Monday to Friday and on Saturdays they served 213. It was physically 
impossible for drivers to handle double that volume in one day as would have 
been required in deliveries every second day and it would have meant an 
immense increase in cost. % 

Q. What does that 176 calls represent in loaves of bread?—A. I think I 
have that here. This was a study made by Walter Gordon. I was a little 
wrong in my figures; the number of customers served Monday to Friday was 179, 
and 380-3 on Saturday. ye 

Q. Just give me the number of loaves, please—A. I haven’t got the number 
of loaves. a 

The CuairMAN: Then you cannot answer the question. ig 

The Wrrness: Not in that form. 4 

The CHARMAN: Unless the committee has something that is very pressing 
I think we can let this witness retire and proceed to our next witnesses, those 
from the A & P stores. 4 

Mr. Breaupry: I would like to make one point. It may have some bearing or 
it may not, but I will leave that to the opinion of the committee. I would like to 
find out what it costs to deliver a loaf of bread. I want to establish whether 
the consumer gains or not by having it delivered to his home instead of going 
out to purchase it; what delivery represents in actual cost. I would like to find 
that out because I think it has considerable bearing on the price increase. 4 

The Cuarrman: Do you not think we can get that from other witnesses? 

I think your question is important. a 
‘Mr. Braupry: We could get it individually from witnesses whose costs 
might not apply to the industry at large. This witness has qualified himsel! 
as able to answer for the industry at large. . 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. Do you know the cost of delivery of a loaf of bread? A. No, conditions 
vary a great deal. 
Q. As between what, for instance?—A. As between areas where you hav 
apartment houses, and where you have not. : 
Q. And the cost ranges between two cents, and what?—A. 2-5 to 3:5 cents 
Q. Per loaf?—A. Per loaf. : ; 
Mr. Jounstron: Do not people who go to the stores to get their loaf of brea 
buy other groceries at the same time? + 
The Wirness: No. We have a lot of figures on that. That applies o1 
Saturday but not for week days. Re 
By Mr. Beaudry: "4 
Q. I take it your answer is that the price to the consumer for bread deliveret 
to his door increases very little except by the amount to which you referred, 2° 
to 3-5 per loaf —A. If I may add— iy 
Q. I want an answer, yes or no.—A. I think I should be allowed to add tha 
there is the wholesale cost of delivery, and if you add the wholesale cost to th 
middle-rhan’s mark-up you arrive at just about the same figure. a 
—Q. Answer the question please, yes or no; does the price of bread a 
delivered to the consumer’s door increase the cost to the consumer by from 2* 
to 3-5 cents?—A. No. I did not say that at all. 
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F The CuarrMAN: What is your answer to Mr. Beaudry’s question? You 
1ave been asked it three times now. 


The Wrrness: He is restricting me in my answer. His 
. Mr. Bravpry: It is not ambiguous. 

The Wirness: It is ambiguous, very ambiguous. 

The Cuairman: Let the committee rule whether it is or not. 


__.____-Mr. Beaupry: I want the cost delivered to the consumer’s door, the 
increase over the cost of production. 


_ The Cuarrman: I suggest that you can get that information from other 
_ witnesses who will be called. 


question is ambiguous. 


_- ~Mr. Bravupry: Well, Mr. Chairman, there is also another point on which I 
__ wanted to get some information from this witness and I may as well get it now. 
_ The Cuarrman: All right. 

¥ By Mr. Beaudry: 


; Q. I think we have sufficient figures before us now on which to work, but 
_ I would like to know if I am right in stating this: That the cost of delivery per 
- oat of bread is paid for by the consumer eventually, and that that cost ranges 
_ from 2-5 cents to 3-5 cents?—A. And that is the increase which the retailer puts 
on if he does not deliver. He has to pay the retailer the mark-up if it is not 
_ delivered. This is an operation between the producer and the consumer and it is 
wee only industry in Canada, if I am not awfully misled, in which the thing you 
Bet is delivered direct from the producer to the consumer, and it is therefore the 
: “Most efficient type of delivery. 

‘ Q. What about milk?—A. The most efficient distribution of any food product, 
and I am prepared to prove that. 

—_ -Q. I am not disputing that. What about milk?—A. Milk is always pro- 
_ cessed between the producer and the consumer. 

~__-- Q. Unless the producer processes it himself—A. Pardon? 

__. Q. Unless the producer processes it himself—A. That occasionally happens, 
ut it does not apply 100 per cent. 


_ QQ. We won’t go into that. I am asking you if the figures I gave you are 
- Yes. 


oe 


By Mr. Winters: 


| Q. The witness has told us that he bases his assumption on the fact that 

people either have bread delivered to their own homes or go in their automobiles 

_ to purchase it. Can you tell the committee how many times people go to buy 

_ bread in their automobiles?—A. I cannot tell you how many times they go in 
their automobiles. | 

~_ Q. Of which part of the country are you speaking?—A. I have not the Cana- 

_ dian figures so I should not say that. 

__ Q. Most people in large parts of the country walk for their bread yet they 

_ pay the same price for it as people who drive for it or have it delivered to their 

_ own doors.—A. You would be surprised how many people drive for it. 

| Mr. Winrers: And you would be surprised how many people there are 

_ who do not. 

Mr. Irvine: The people who do not pay a higher price for it. 

The Cuarman: Do you wish to pursue that further? 

__ Mr. Winters: I think we are on a subject here which has a bearing on a 
ge part of the population, and I would like to emphasize that in my part of 

the country people buying bread do not go to the stores for it in their 

_ automobiles. 

The CHamman: Well, this witness has said that he has no Canadian 
evidence. 
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Mr. Winters: I do not wish to pursue it further. aq 
The CHARMAN: I think it ought to be pursued, but Mr. Sparks says that 
he has no Canadian evidence which he can give. 
The Witness: I have a lot of evidence. = 
The CuarrMan: You have just said that you have no Canadian evidence. _ 
The Witness: None on the particular question which arose, but I have — 
plenty on other angles of it. It is right here in this book. . ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, we are going to get that, but we have you now, and if — 
you have no further evidence I do not see why we should continue any longer, 4 
unless there are some other questions that the members wish to put. a 


By Mr. Winters: 7 
Q. I was just wondering, Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, how much | 
evidence-the witness has on baking operations in the Maritime provinces?—A © 
Well, I got the Bureau of Statistics to put in a little stuff in their questionnaire 
Q. But is your association broad enough—I think Mr. Fleming asked that — 
question—to give you a picture of baking operations in the Maritime provinces? : 
_-A. I could give you a lot of information about it. § 
Q. Do most of the bakers in the Maritime provinces belong to your assocla- 
tion?—A. The Maritime Bakers Association does, and I presume most of the — 
bakers in the Maritimes belong to it. I do not deal with individual bakers at 
all, I deal with groups. + 
Q. So that you would not necessarily be in a position to give us a com- a 
prehensive picture of the baking industry in the Maritime provinces?—A, 1S 
have been there frequently. I have a good deal of information on the general 
situation, yes. = 
Q. Previously when you were discussing this cost of delivery, you were not : 
prepared to give us a fair picture of the operations in the Maritimes in that 
respect—A. I have something on it. There is a great deal. It is mostly house-to- . 
house in the Maritimes. ‘. 
Q. Yes—A. I have the percentage figures. x 

Q. Yes?—A. I have the percentage figures on that if you want them. 


Q. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Is that the percentage of house-to-house deliveries in all parts of Canada? 
—A. Yes, it is in the Bureau of Statistics report. 

Q. We are going to get that?—A. It is here, (indicating of a book). 

Mr. Jounston: Then, give us the page. 

The Witness: It is page 22. 

Mr. Jounston: Then we can look it up. fy 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 

Mr. Lesace: Is it possible to get copies of that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we are getting copies of that. Are there any other — 
questions? : 4 

Mr. Cimaver: The next witness. S. 

The CHairMAN: Thank you, Mr. Sparks. BS 

Witness retired. : be 

Mr. Dyve: The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. Mr. Chairman, — 
I think the most convenient way of dealing with this company is to call Mr. — 
Bird as purchasing agent for the company and he may come back to the stand — 
because there is also Mr. Burdon here who is an expert on cost. I think we p 


might open with Mr. Bird and ask him some general questions and then we will 
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\ con venience. 
_ The CuHatgRman: All right. 


George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
_ Company Limited, called and sworn. 

e By Mr. Dyde: 

| Q. What is your full name, Mr. Bird?—A. George W. Bird. 

iP Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am purchasing agent for the Great 
{3 Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company Limited. 

| Q. Your address?—A. 7 Grenadier Gardens, Toronto. 

; Q. And you are familiar with the general operations of the company, are 
; a not, Mr. Bird?—A. Yes, sir. 

| oaaray Would you outline for the committee, please, the basis of operations of 
| the company in Canada. How many stores have you?—A. 123. 

i, Q. And they are situated, where?—A. 74 in Ontario and the balance in 
(3 Montreal, with warehouses in Toronto and Montreal—the Toronto warehouse 
| is located in Toronto, of course; and the Montreal warehouse is located in 
\ Montreal; and the stores are located in Ontario and Quebec. 

ia ©! And can you describe briefly where the stores are located, without 
_ going into ‘every particular?—A. There are 18 stores in the city of Toronto and 
| 18 in the city of Montreal; 7 in the city of Ottawa and the balance would be 
| in the outlying country territory in both Ontario and Quebec; as far north 
| as Quebec city (if that is north) and as far west as Windsor. 

" Q. And, would you say something of your merchandising practice; that is, 
, 


——— 
> 


_ what type of store have you and what is your method of merchandising ?— 

| A. These stores are all self-service stores. We operate with a full line of 

groceries and in most cases meats and fresh fruits and vegetables, and also 

merchandise our own bakery products of our own manufacture. 

ie Q. There may be a question or two that I will ask you that you would 

| prefer to have answered by Mr. Burdon. Do not hesitate to tell me if there is. 

- Are you able to give the committee information as to the cost of flour to your 

i\3 company ?—A. Yes, sir. Would you like it at the present time? 

‘ae Q. I would like it at various dates, if you can; let me have it starting with 

~ September 1, 1947?—A. September 1, 1947, the cost was $3.85 per barrel. 

: oe is net with no discount. 

Q. And would you give us the next date on which there is a change and 

i" “tell the committee, please?—A. On the 15th of September the price increased 

to $7.85 per barrel and since that date there have been eight reductions in cost 

nil at the present time the cost is $6.95 per barrel net. 

iP Be Have you any long-term contract with a flour mill or a flour supplier?— 
O, sir. 

& Q. None at all?—A. None whatsoever. 

: cs Q. How do you purchase your flour?—A. We purchase our flour strictly 

| on a market basis; in other words, we buy our requirements as we need them. 

laa Q. And from various sources?—A. I would not say from various sources, 

we have one or two sources of supply. 

| Q. Would those be your main sources?—A. They would be the main 

sources, yes. 

 Q. What are they?—A. The Copeland Flour Mill of Midland is our main 

source of supply. We also buy a small quantity of flour from the Robinhood 

_ Flour Mills. I believe their head office is in Montreal. 

— Q. Are you able to give the committee information as to your inventories 

of flour prior to the removal of subsidies and thereafter?—A. I think Mr. 

Serdon could ‘answer that question probably better than T could. 
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4 


Q. All right. Now, perhaps you might give us some general information 
as to how you sell bread; do you bake your own bread?—A. Yes, sir; we do. 

Q. Where is it baked?—A. It is baked in Toronto and Montreal. $ 

Q. At bakeries which are owned by your company ?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And is there any connection between your company and an American 
company of the same name or a similar name?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the connection?—A. We are a wholly-owned subsidiary. 

Q. Of?—A. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. x 

Q. Can you also give the committee the brand name of bread which your 
company sells?—A. Yes, sir; Anne Page. ¢ 

Q. And is that in various qualities or types?—A. It is in various types but 
in only one quality. . 

Q. And you have different names for the different types?—A. Just to 
designate the type of loaf—whole wheat, rye, cracked wheat. . 


i 


ae eS a 


Pa 


Q. And the Anne Page loaf is white bread, there is no subdivision of its 


is it the same throughout your sales?7—A. We do also make a vitamin B white 
z 


loaf. | 
Q. Do you sell bread made by any other baker than your own company ?—_ 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you indicate to the committee how much?—A. We have made an — 
experiment in two stores in Toronto and four stores in Montreal with Christie’s 
bread merely in an attempt to determine consumer preference as it may apply 
to what we call advertised brands of bread. Actually the sales at the points 
where we have been checking these experiments amount to between 8 and 9 per 
cent of our bread sales. In these stores in Toronto it amounts to about 4 per 
cent and in Montreal I think it is 1-3 per cent. 5 

Q. Is 1:3 per cent in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we are correct about your percentage in Toronto?—A. That is right. 

Q. Can you inform the committee as to what the proportion of bread sales” 
of your company is to your total sales operations?—A. Approximately 2} per 
cent. 

Q. Is that on bread alone?—A, That is on bread alone. 2 

Q. Not including sweet goods or cakes?—A. No, sir. % 

Q. And what proportion of your bread sales are in the 24-ounce loaf wrap-_ 
ped and unsliced?—A. You mean white bread, Mr. Dyde? o 

Q. Yes—A. I do not know whether I have that figure or not—approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. fs 

Q. That is the main item of your bread sales?—A. That is right. : 

Q. There are one or two other general questions, Mr. Bird, before I get the 
cost sheet before the committee. Do you in any way limit the amount of Anne - 
Page bread which you place on sale in your store?—A. No, sir. 
E Q. There is in your stores available for customers Anne Page bread at any 
time as long as the supply lasts?—A. To the very best of our ability to produce 


it. 


é 


pos 
5 


Q. And, do you find that the stores are sold out of the Anne Page before 
the end of the day?—A. I would say that is possible. y 
Q. Do you -have any carry over for the following day?—A. No, sir. 4 
Q. Have you changed the quality of Anne Page bread since September 12 
—A. Yes sir, we have. . : 
Q. Will you explain to the committee in what way the change has been 
made?——A. I am reading from some formula changes here, Mr. Dyde. I do 
not know just how you want them, whether you want them on a percentage 


basis or on the total increase in cost. “ 
Q. Have you got a document which you can produce to the committee and 
then explain? i 
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Mr. Wickert: The document is the formula and if the other companies 
produce their formulae we are quite willing to produce ours. 


4 Mr. Homuru: I think it was generally understood that no company was to 
produce its formula. 


The Wiryuss: Possibly I could explain it so it would be reasonably clear. 


Mr. FLemina: One witness yesterday gave the ingredients but did not give 
the percentages. 


The Wirness: I have them both. 
Mr. MacInnis: Is the witness prepared to give the formula? 


_ Mr. Jounston: I think it should be clearly understood he is not giving the 
_ formula unless he desires. 


Mr. Irvine: I think we should demand the formula from every baker in 
Canada. 


Mr. Fiemine: Well I do not. 
Mr, Homuru: You should not demand it of anybody. 
Mr. Cueaver: We are all agreed on that. 


Mr. Dype: Perhaps you can give the committee some information at least 
and then we will see where we stand. 
: The Wirness: Well, after September 15—and these changes have not 
_ taken place all at once but they have taken place as the various ingredients 


FE ; 

_ became more available or more plentiful— 

= The CuairMAn: Can you speak just a little louder? 

ef The Wrrness: Yes. Since September 15 we have discontinued the use 


of malt and have increased the quantity of sugar. We have also increased the 
quantity of lard and we have increased the quantity of milk. The percentage 
of flour in the loaf, naturally in view of these changes, has been slightly reduced. 
‘The actual effect is an increase in the formula cost of approximately 80 points 
per loaf, nearly 1 cent per loaf. 

Mr. Mactnnis: What was that? 

The Cuarman: An increase in the formula cost of nearly 1 cent per loaf. 

The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. That is as between what dates?—A. That has taken place between 
September 15 and the end of December. 

Q. There have been no changes since the end of December? 
my knowledge. 

Q. None that would effect the cost?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I will ask Mr. Bird to stand down until 
we ask Mr. Burdon to give the table which I would like produced at this point. 


 — Re. 4s 
Seon titun e a 
aie 


A. None to 


ender. Sees: niger aid ate a 


fan 


ib Paul Parker Burdon, Cost Examiner, Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
| _ Company Limited, sworn: 


if By Mr. Dyde: 

¥ Q. What is your full name?—A. Paul Parker Burdon. 

. Q. Your address?—A: 58 South Brussels Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
a Q. And your position with the A. &P. Company ?—A. Cost examiner. 
: Mr. JoHnston: I cannot hear the witness at all. 


fi 
y 
] 


$ 
‘ The Carman: I did not hear that either, Mr. Burdon. 
‘The Wrrnzss: Cost examiner. 


Aw 
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By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. And is that for the Canadian company or for both companies?—A. That 
is for the bakery division of both companies. 

-Q. Yes. I have asked you, Mr. Burdon, to bring with you a statement — 
showing the selling price of the types of bread that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company sells and I am asking you to produce that in the way of a table. 
This has been prepared by you and you have supplied the material for this — 
A. L submit this, Mr. Chairman, as exhibit 38. 

Exhibit No. 33—Selling price and cost of 24-ounce loaf (wrapped, unsliced) 
A & P Stores, Toronto and Montreal. 


“ SBLLING PRICE AND COST OF 24-OUNCE LOAF (WRAPPED, UNSLICED) 
A & P STORES—-TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


3 At At At oA 
1Sept. 22\Sept. LDee. 14Feb. 
1947 1947 1947 1948 


Anne Page, Regular 
Cits. Cts. Cts. Cts. 


Selling price—per loaf ....-..e sere seers 7-50* 10-00 10-00: 10: 00. 
Gost price—per loaf (f.0.b. bakery platform) 6-87 8- 80) 91-00: 8-70 
Gross margin—per loaf—before deducting cost 

of transportation to store or selling 


Aah ina tray pala gt narngey Bonk es tte i Ea aie 


01-63. 1-20) 1-00 1-30: 


Pee T Rd Mee ace ot as SNR A Me MARR Me Seer ars CRC * 

Per cent gross margin to selling price .......- 8-4 12-0: 10-0 13-0: 3 
Anne Page, Vita-B a 
Cits. Cts. Cts. Cts. a1) 

Selling price—per loaf ......... 6s eee ee ees 7-50* 10-010 10:- 00: 10-00 as 
Cost price—per loaf (f.0.b. bakery: platform) 6-86) 8i- 80) 9'- 00: 8-70 ey 
Gross miargin—per loaf—before deducting cost. ae 

of transportation to store or selling a 

FSR SAU RS TE I Oe ee eee 0: 64 1-20 1-00: 1-30 fod 

Per cent gross margin to selling price ....... 8-5 12-0 10-0: 13-0 ic 
*Two for 15 cents. : , 
The Cuamman: All right. = 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Burdon, this document, exhibit 33, covers the selling price and cost 
price at both Toronto and Montreal stores?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And throughout your chain?—A. Throughout. i 
Q. Does the bread sell at the same price in Toronto and in Montreal?— 


A. Yes. 
Q. And does it cost the same to produce it at each bakery, that is Toronto 


and Montreal?—A. Within one-tenth of a cent. ) 
Mr. Pinarp: What was that? P 
The CHatrMan: Within one-tenth of a cent. a 
The Wrrness: Sometimes one is higher, sometimes the other is higher, but 
they are practically the same. ; 
The Cuamman: Mr. Pinard tells me he cannot hear. ef 
The Wrrness: I have almost no voice but I will do the best 1 can. i 
The Cuamman: I wonder if we could not try an experiment which I have — 
been wanting to try for some time? Would you sit up there, Mr. Burdon, at — 
the other end of the room? 
Mr. Homutru: He ought to come over on this side; he will be in bad 
company there. . 
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q By Mr. Dyde: 
:- ; Q. Mr. Burdon, what is the selling price of your bread in Ottawa?—A. Ten 
» cents. . 
4 @. And does the bread which you sell in Ottawa cost the same as bread 
_ that is-sold in Montreal and Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I note that on exhibit 33 you have inserted a phrase in brackets “f.0.b. 
bakery platform”; what do you mean by that?—A. Our cost is computed on 
the manufactured basis, wrapped, and ready to be loaded on the trucks. 

Q. That is, no allowance has been made for the cost of transporting bread 

_ to the store?—A. No. 
| Q. Following that for a moment, are you able to give an estimate as to 

_ how much that cost of transportation might be?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you not keep the figure? Is that why you cannot give it?—A. Not 
separately as to bread. It is an over-all figure which would include drugs, 
meat, and everything. 

Q. You cannot isolate it?—A. It is practically impossible. 

Mr. Winters: Just the delivery from the bakery to the store? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Mr. CrEAver: Perhaps he would have the per ton cost of delivery of all 

the commodities? 

Mr. Dype: I was going to ask if you could give any figure which it would 

be safe to say the cost did not exceed? 

The Witness: No. 

Mr. Dype: You are not able to do that? 

Mr. Braupry: Do I undertsand your method of distribution is to transport 

_ from the bakery to a warehouse and then from the warehouse? 

The Wirness: No, the bakeries are located right in our shipping warehouses 
in Toronto and Montreal and the bread is loaded on trucks going to the stores 
at that point. 

The Cuatrman: I cannot hear a word. 

Mr. Lesace: Which proves it is your turn now. 

_ Mr. Pinarp: Well, is it better for the chairman to hear or the members 

to hear? 

- Mr. Jounston: Perhaps the chairman could move down now. 

The CHarrMANn: It is the mumble which is going around, made by the 

members. and if we could all just listen to the witness and keep our eyes on 

_ him it would help. 

The Wirness: Well, rather than direct my reply to the speaker perhaps I 

could direct it to you. The bakeries are located in Toronto and Montreal ware- 
houses and the bread is put on trucks to the stores at that point. There is no 
intermediate handling. 


& By Mr. Fleming: 
: Q. May I just interrupt there. Is all your bread to the outlying stores, not 
‘including Toronto and Hamilton, delivered by truck operating directly between 
the bakery platform and the store?—A. Except in some of the northerly points 
where it goes by express. 
, Q. What kind of express, railway express?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any costs on that?—A. Not with me. 
____ Q. Your price in those northern points is the same as the price in Toronto?— 
A. No sir, the price is higher. ‘ ; 
3 Q. Well I misunderstood a previous answer. I thought it was said to be a 
uniform price?—A. In Toronto and Montreal. 


® 
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By Mr. Dyde: ; 7 

Q. Prices differ according to locality Mr. Burdon?—A. With that one 
northern point. 3 

Q. Just one northern point?—A. One northern group of stores. p 

Q. How many are in the group?—A. I would have to refer that to Mr. — 
Bird, I do not know. f 

Q. Can you say what the price is there?—A. No sir. : 
Q. You could, by referring to your records?—A. By price do you mean ~ 
the selling price to the consumer? I do not know that. The cost is the same — 
to those stores. 

Mr. Curaver: You charge those individual stores the same? 

The Wrrness: Yes, that is right. Every store has exactly the same cost. 
Mr. Fiumine: Do you charge against those northern stores the cost of the — 
express? < 

The Wrrness: I do not know, I would have to ask Mr. Bird. My position — 
takes me only to the platform and beyond that I have no knowledge. ’ 


By Mr. Dyde: : 
Q. Then is it fair to say this, Mr. Bird? The cost shown in exhibit 33 repre- — 
sents the entire cost to A & P to bake bread and place it on the platform of your : 
wholesale house?—A. That is correct. 
Q. Ready for delivery to the store?——A. Wrapped in cartons. 2 
Q. The reason I mention that, Mr. Chairman, is that I think it gives us a 
better comparable figure with some of the other stores than if the figure had | 
been given in another way. The last figure, Mr. Burdon, in the last column — 
of exhibit 33, is 13 per cent, being the gross margin to selling price at February — 
13, 1948. Does that margin in your opinion constitute a reasonable margin for 
handling this product, Ann Page Bread?—A. It is not my position to say SO, ~ 
but my feeling is that it is. - : 
Q. Your feeling is that it js?—A. Absolutely. : 
Q. I think it is perfectly fair of me to ask that question, Mr. Burdon, but 
I would also like you to tell the committee why you have that opinion?—A. I 
think any business that can operate on a 13 per cent gross profit will do all right. 
3 Q. And does it compare with the margin on bread in the parent company ine 
the United States?—A. I do not have the complete picture. I only have a certain — 
section, the Atlantic seaboard figures with me, but the gross margin is a little 
bit better. ; 
Q. Better where?—A. In Canada. 
Mr. Fureminc: By better, do you mean higher? 


The Witness: Yes. 


ay 15./My my 


By Mr. Johnston: sf 
-Q. By approximately how much?—A. 2 per cent. It is 11 per cent on the : 
Atlantic seaboard. P 
Q. What would be the reason for that? Is it because they have greater 
volume there?—A. No, it is a matter of cost. > 
The CHAIRMAN: Just one at a time, we cannot have this triangular 
questioning. a 
The Witness: I had better amplify that. It is a matter of cost down there. 
A loaf of bread which we are able to produce here for 83 cents costs 163 cents 
in the States. : 
Mr. Prnarp: The same quality bread? 
The Wrrness: Absolutely. 
Mr. Fueminc: Do you bake your own bread down there? 
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Mr. Prnarp: Are we to understand counsel is finished? 


 .The Cuarrman: I did ask Mr. Dyde if he wanted to be allowed to go on 
for a while alone. 


Mr. Dyne: It does not worry me at all if members interject. questions so 
long as they deal with the point on which we are working, 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Dyde has a plan, naturally, and all the members of the 


committee will want to support that plan, but provided questions are directed to 
the particular issues which Mr. Dyde raises, they will be in order. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


x 
& 

& Q. It was just the expression the witness used in an answer and I wonder if 
the witness will explain it? You said that any business that could operate on a 
13 per cent gross margin was operating with satisfactory results?—A. Perhaps 


I should say the grocery business. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. What kind of business are you talking 
about?—A. I would say the grocery business. 
_ Q. Are you speaking of the grocery business in general or the chain store 
business?—A. I know independents that operate on 13 per cent gross margin— 
not in Canada you understand. 
~ Q. I did not want to take you away from the question put by Mr. Dyde 
but I want to know what you had in mind when you said “any business”? 


¥ 


—A. Probably the chain store business. 


___ Mr. Pinarp: When you mentioned 11 per cent in the States do you think 
it is reasonable? 


~ Mr. Wicxert: We are not discussing the gross profit of the A & P company 
in the United States. 
~ The Cnareman: I think that is correct. 


_ Mr. Pinarp: My idea was just to have the witness give an opinion as far as 
a margin or profit of 11 per cent is concerned. In other words if the margin of 
profit in Canada was 11 per cent would you consider it satisfactory? 

__. The Wrrness: I could answer your question this way. The cost is too 
high in the States but we are not permitted to go any higher on retail. Therefore 
we have to be satisfied with 11 per cent gross. 

| Mr. Prnarp: I see. 


| The Cuamman: All right, Mr. Dyde. 
By Mr. Dyde: 


le Q. Mr. Burdon, I asked Mr. Bird a question with reference to inventories. 
You probably heard it. Are you familiar with the inventories?—A. Yes, sir. 
(he bakery inventories you mean, Mr. Dyde? 

| Q. Yes, can you give the committee the inventories of flour that you had 
ourchased at the old cost before the removal of subsidies on the 15th of 


i tember 1947?—A. On September 13 we had in Toronto 212,170 pounds; in 


¥ 
at 
4 


Montreal— 
Pi Q. Yes, and— , 
F Mr. Lesace: Just a moment, we did not get that answer. 


The Wirness: In Montreal we had 40,433 pounds. 

[ae 6 By Mr. Dyde: 

— Q. How much of that inventory had not been used before the price of bread 
$ increased?—A. Would you repeat that for me now, I am not sure that I 
t 


Q How much of that inventory had not been used before the price was 
ased?—A. 228,152 pounds in Toronto. 
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Q. And in Montreal?— A. 50,938. 

Mr. Braupry: I did not quite follow there. Do I understand you to sa 
in answer to Mr. Dyde’s question that on September 13, before the prices were 
increased, and before controls were lifted, there was in Toronto 212,000 pound’ 
in storage, and at a date subsequent to the lifting of controls you say there were 
228,000 pounds not used. i 

Mr. Dype: He and I are not quite understanding one another. 

Mr. Braupry: No. 


By Mr. Dyde: t 
Q. You gave the figure of the inventory on September 13 and what I was 
trying to arrive at Mr. Burdon, was how much of that you still had on hand 
and not used when the price of bread was increased?—A. I cannot give you that 
figure. I can tell you we had flour rolling, flour in transit, bought at the low. 
price and received between the 13th and the 20th, which explains why we had 
more at the low price on hand on September 20 than on the 13th. Do I make 
myself clear? 4 
Yes. The second set of figures you gave was as of September 207 
—_A. Of all the low priced flour. 
Q. Of all flour of the same quality as the figures you gave us on September 
13?—A. Of the same cost. : * 
Mr. Winters: May we have the figures again? 
The Wrrness: In Toronto, 228,152; in Montreal, 50,938. 


By Mr. Dyde: + 

Q. Now am I right, Mr. Burdon, in referring to exhibit 33, in saying that the 
selling price of Anne Page (regular) went to 10 cents on the 22nd of September? 
—A. That is correct. ; 

Q. It had not gone to that figure prior to that date?—A. No, sir. e 

Q. So that the statement itself is at the 22nd of September? That means 
that is the date on which the change took place?—A. Correct. 

Q. With reference to this exhibit, in all its columns does the same remark 
apply? For instance, does it apply to the columns December 1 and February 14? 
2A. Correct. 

Q. Whenever there is a change you have chosen that date, the date of the 
change?—A. It is the opening of business on that date. . 

Q. Yes, and you gave those figures of 212,107 on September 13 and the 
larger figure at September 90 for Toronto. Can you say to the committee what 
that represents in the way of production? How many loaves of bread does 
represent? I might put it this way. How many days supply is it?—A. 74 days 

Q. 74 days?—A. Yes. i 


By Mr. Fleming: 
Q. Is that over-all, or each day?—A. What is that? 
Q. Is that the over-all requirement for 74 days or on each store?—A. No 
that is the plant. All figures are plant figures. . A. 
Q. When I say each, I meant each factory—A. The 74 days supply applie 
to Toronto. The Montreal figure was not asked but it is 34 days supply. 
Mr. Dypn: I was going to ask that but you have given it. : 
Mr. Prnarp: In other words is it possible for you to give your weekly pro 
duction in loaves in Montreal and Toronto ok 
The Witness: Yes. I think I did compare them. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the question again? , 
Mr. Prnarp: The quantity of loaves sold in Montreal and in Toront 
weekly? ~ 
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A gil e Witness: Not separate by cities, as far as our bakeries are concerned. 
It is merely a matter of producing loaves and we do not care where they go. 
Mr. Pinarp: The week’s production. . 
__-Mr. Winters: Of Montreal and Toronto. 

__ The Wirnuss: I do not have the weekly figure unless you were to give me 
a little time to figure it out. I can give you the four weeks of January. In the 
case of Anne Page (regular) we shipped in the four weeks of January, to all our 
stores, 508,311 loaves. 

= By Mr. Dyde: 

~  Q. What period would that cover?—A. That would be for four weeks in 
_January, the weeks ending January 10, 17, 24 and 31. 

Mr. Lasacz: Is that for Toronto and Montreal?—A. Toronto and Montreal. 


< By Mr. Beaudry: 

~__Q. Do-you bake any in Ottawa?—A. No. 

_- Q. You supply the Ottawa stores from Montreal, do you?—A. Right. 

° By Mr. Pinard: 

— Q. Would it be safe to say that that is the total Canadian production for 
that period?—A. The answer I just gave you is on just that one type of loaf. 

—  . Anne Page?—A. The 24-ounce, wrapped, unsliced. 

_ The Cuarrman: The steering committee will meet at 3.15. The meeting 
nds adjourned until 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


3 —The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. Mr. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, 


— 

_ The Vicn-CHairMan: Order, gentlemen. We will resume the sittings of the 
_ committee. Mr. Dyde, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Dyde begins to question the witness 
I would like to ask you, sir, if it is the intention of the chair to make a report 
from the steering committee in respect to commercial rentals? I just remind 
uu that on February 17 the Chairman stated in reply to Mr. Fleming that the 
itter would be considered on the week-end of February 21. Then nothing was 
done and on Friday last I raised the matter and was assured by the Chairman 
hat a report would be made on Monday. Now, this is Tuesday afternoon. I 
mk I am not unreasonable, sir, in asking that the report be made, and if it 
not the intention to make a report I think I shall have to move that the 
matter be taken out of the hands of the steering committee. 
_ The Vicn-Cuamman: And refer it to the main committee? 
Rep Mr. IrvINE: Yes. 
_ The Vicz-CuHairman: The situation with respect to that is that the steering 
mittee has been considering that matter both morning and afternoon and 
before coming in here it was agreed that two of the members should make 
further investigation on certain points the steering committee wanted and _ 
d come back to the next meeting of the steering committee which is expected 
e at 10.30 o’clock tomorrow, and that would result in the steering com- 
ee coming to the main committee as to what report should be made. It has 
the subject of discussion at each meeting of the subcommittee and indeed it 
practically monopolized the time of the steering committee. 
Now, Mr. Dyde, did you have some questions to ask Mr. Burdon? 
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Paul Park Burdon, Cost Examiner, Atlantic and Pacific Tea Compan 
Limited recalled: : og 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions which I would like ( 
direct at Mr. Burdon. At adjournment, Mr. Burdon, you were giving some pro- 
duction figures and you supplied the committee with a figure of 508,311, 1 think? 
—A. Yes. | 
Q. I think you wanted to add to that answer?—A. That was only our Ann 
Page loaf. The Vita-B loaf which we also make in a wrapped, unsliced loaf, 
white bread, 383,435. That would be for the four weeks in January. f 
Q. And these two figures make up what percentage of your bread sales?—A. 
About 65 per cent, sir. | 
Q. Now, I think I am correct, Mr. Burdon, that you have listened to @ 
great deal of the evidence which has been given to the committee on previous 
days, and I would like you to answer this question, if you can. I am referring to 
Exhibit 33, and to the statement from that row of figures which is headed, “Gross 
margin per loaf before deducting cost of transportation to store or selling cost”; 
and we also have an exhibit which was filed by Mr. Squair of Dominion Stores, 
Exhibit 20, and the same phrase is used on that exhibit—perhaps not exactly the 
same phrase but in the same place—the phrase is, “gross margin before deduct- 
ing warehousing and selling expense”; and in Exhibit 19 the same phrase or @ 
similar phrase is used, “gross margin before deducting warehousing or selling 
cost”; and there was additional evidence given by both Mr. Meech and Mr. 
Squair which I think you heard, and I was wondering whether you could tell me 
after having heard that evidence whether the figure on your Exhibit 33 is more 
closely comparable to one or the other of the other two exhibits?—A. It would 
be more common, more closely comparable to Dominion Stores rather than te 
Loblaw’s. 
Q. Thank you. Now, would you also look in Exhibit 33 on the second line 
there are figures, the cost price per loaf f.0.b. bakery platform; does that include 
any profit in the bakeshop on the manufacture of the bread?—A. The answel 
would be no. Aa 
Mr. Homurs: I think you will have to ask the question whether or no! 
they sell bread to these stores at absolute cost. S| 
Mr. Dype: Did you hear that, Mr. Burdon? 
The Wrrness: I do not think his voice is much better than mine. ‘= 
Mr. Homurn: Well, I can make it a lot better. tt 
Mr. Irvinz: Don’t tempt him. ri 
Mr. Homurs: I was speaking to counsel instead of to you. | 
The Wrrness: I’m sorry. The answer is that there is no profit; or, shoul 
I say there is no element of profit in those costs. : 


By Mr. Dyde: : 

Q. Also looking at Exhibit 33, Mr. Burdon, I note that in Anne Page regula: 
bread your gross margin has increased from .63 cents at September 1 to 1.3! 
cents on February 14, and has also increased as a percentage to selling price 
are you able to explain the reason for the increase, both the actual increas 
and the percentage increase?—A. Yes, I can explain that. At the perio 
September 22, when we advanced to a 10-cent retail we picked up—the sale 
increased with an improvement in the gross profit return there. At the perio 
beyond that point that would be entirely due to increased production whiel 
lowered the percentage of fixed charges which must be absorbed on each loa 
of bread. a 
Mr. Dypre: Mr. Chairman, I propose now to start my questioning of M 
Burdon but I have one small remark which I have been asked to make b 
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r. Wickett who is here with us. It is really a reminder to the committee to 
1elp them in questioning. Mr. Burdon is the cost accountant and is able to 
answer the questions on cost. In relation to matters of general policy or store 
operation Mr. Bird will be back on the stand again shortly. 


‘ By Mr. Homuth: 


~ Q. I have just one or two questions I wanted to ask, Mr, Chairman; it 
refers to the question about the selling price from the bakery to the store; 
you say there is no element of profit in your bakery?—A. That is correct. 
QQ. As your costs go up in the bakery as they may do from month to month, 
+do you charge that up against your cost to the store?—A. I will make one 
correction there, on a quarterly basis. 

ry Q. On a quarterly basis?—A. That is correct. 

2 Q. Then it is up to the store managers or the organization that sets prices 
for retail or the retail price to fix their prices according to what the cost is at 
the bakery plant?—A. Well, I can answer that by saying my position is cost 
accountant, I do not care what the retailers do. TI tell them what the cost is. 
What they sell it for I don’t care. 

__ (Hon. Mr. Martin resumed the Chair.) 


_ Mr. Homuru: I just wanted to clear that up. 
By Mr. Beaudry: 


to establishing the costs at the lst of September, the 22nd of September, the 
st of December and the 14th of February?—A. I could tell you what elements 


_ Q. Would you please first tell us what the elements are?—A. Raw materials, 

rapping supplies, direct labour, overhead and total. 

__ Q. Would you be in a position to break down the items under overhead?—- 

A. Not into their component cost factors. 

__ Q. No, but could you just indicate to us what the elements are?—A. What 

the elements are which make up overhead? 

me. Yes?—A. Rent, heat, light, power, supervising salaries, taxes, payroll 

taxes—you could add sickness salaries, vacation salaries—there are about 35 

* 40 items altogether. 

~ Q. In overhead you include administrative salaries; or, do you have 

pecial administrative salaries for bakery operation?—A. We call them super- 

sory Salaries. Would that be what you mean? 

— Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Those are costs which are applicable to your bakery operation, they 

Go not enter into any other phase of your business?—A. There is the direct 

labour item. 

_ QQ. No; as to warehousing, trucks and so on.—A. If they pertain to baking 

hey are charged to baking. 

__Q. That would include straight salaries of what you might call the clerical 

tafi doing work for the bakery only?—A. That is right. It would include 

r plant superintendent and his assistant, your department foremen who are 
d on a straight salary basis not an hourly basis, and your clerical staff. 

~ Q. Is your accountancy cost figured separately or do you have a separate 

ft for the bakery part of your industry?—A. Yes. , 

Q. So that all your accounting is chargeable directly to the bakery operation 
| not part of it to the general A & P operation?—A. It is charged to the 
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Q. I am asking this question, which is personal, more by way of obtaining 
an explanation; you, for instance, are working on both the bakery and the 
general A & P industry?—A. No. 2 

Q. You are directly concerned with the bakery end of it?—A. That is right. 

Q. I take it that depreciation enters into your costs?—A. That is an 
element of overhead I neglected to mention; I am sorry. j 

Q. Depreciation on equipment?—A. Equipment. u 

| 


Q. Any depreciation on the building or is it a rented building?—A. Th 
would be charged through what we call a general building account and that 
would be pro rated. 

Q. Equipment repairs?—A. They are a direct charge to expense. 

Q. Also chargeable directly to the bakery?—A. That is right. | 

Q. We have already settled the accountancy, bookkeeping. How long have 
you operated your bakery or bakeries?—A. In Canada? | 

Q. Yes—A. Montreal started, I believe, in September, 1929, and Toronto 
about November, 1929. The year is right but I am not sure of the month. | 

Q. Was that the year the A & P started operating in Canada or was it som 
time later?——A. I am sorry I do not know. Mr. Bird could answer that for | 

Q. The equipment you now have is nineteen years old or at least part of it, 
I assume, unless it has been replaced in the meantime?—A. There may be some 
of the original equipment, but it wears out you know. [ 

Q. I appreciate that. This explanation may help you in making answe 
to my questions; I am trying to arrive at the average life of bakery equipment? 
__A. IT cannot answer that, I am sorry. I know that the rate of depreciation is 
based on your Canadian tax laws. ; E 

Q. What is the rate of depreciation Is it the same on all equipment, 
IT mean bakery equipment?—A. I cannot answer that. , 

Mr. Homutu: I think we ought to clear that up, Mr. Beaudry. Mr 
Chairman, would there be any special depreciation on bakery equipment at 
against equipment in another industry? * 

Mr. Bravupry: It would depend on the normal life of the equipment. 4 

Mr. Wicxerr: That is laid down by the income tax department. a) 

The Witness: That would be very easy to get if you want it. Would you 
like to have it, sir? 4 

Mr. Braupry: No, I do not think so. | 
The Wrrnsss: I think it varies with the type of equipment. For example 
a motor has a five year life, while a bigger piece of equipment might have ¢ 
ten year life. The schedule of rates would be based on your tax department table 


By Mr. Beaudry: 
Q. You have suggested, by inference, you do sell other brands of bread 1 
your stores, or are you concerned with that? Do you sell any other kinds ¢ 
bread than the Anne Page or would you prefer not to answer that?—A. From 
personal knowledge I know that we do, but Mr. Bird could answer that. He ha 
the information. : : . 
Q. In your capacity, would you know who supplies that bread, from whon 
you purchase it?—A. I know, but I think you should ask Mr. Bird about that 
Q. Would you be qualified to say at what price you buy and how you arriv 
at the bargaining, if you want to call it that, or would that be more stricth 
within Mr. Bird’s sphere?—A. He has all that information at his fingert 
IT am sure. A 
By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I should like to ask the witness a question based on Exhibit 20. Id 
not know whether he has it before him or not. Your company’s margin, befor 
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deducting warehousing and selling costs, I think you said, was more nearly 
nparable to the Richmello brand of bread than any of the others?—A. I would 
that was go. ; 
Q. If you refer back to your own cost margin of a loaf of bread, before 
ucting the cost of transportation and selling cost, there is a marked similarity, 
there not? Yet, I think you told us you made no profit on it, but the baking 
pany which supplies the Dominion Stores must make a profit on theirs? 
w do you account for the similarity in price, yet the one bakery makes a 
rofit and you do not?—A. I have no knowledge as to how the Richmello figures 
re arrived at. I am sorry. I know what goes into mine, but I do not know 
what goes into theirs. 
_ Q. I think it would be fair to say no bakery could sell without a profit. 
| could not carry on very well—aA. That is quite true. 
_ Q. I think that would be fair. However, you indicate that those two 
columns are roughly similar, your cost price and their cost price, and that is 
dicated by the report itself?—A. It is also indicated in the statement as to 
ow the cost is arrived at. 
Q. I do not know what you mean by that—A. Exhibit 20, the interpretation 
put on the way they arrived at their cost was as closely allied to ours as I 
uld find. It was not in the Loblaw case. 
_ _Q. Do you infer from that that the figure in Exhibit 20 would not 
a. a profit? 
_ Mr. Homuru: He cannot say that. 
_ The Wirness: You are not asking me to do that, are you? 
_ Mr. Jounston: I am just following up your statement. You said those 
wo figures were very nearly the same and I would assume that in Exhibit 20, 
the lines to which we are referring, would include a profit. I do not expect you 
to answer that, but I think from business experience you would say, the same 
as I or anyone else would, that that would include a profit. Yet, you say your 
gures do not include a profit, you were selling at cost. 
_ The Wirness: Do you want me to confirm that again? 
_ Mr. Jounston: No, I do not think you need to confirm it again, but I 
should like to draw that to the attention of the committee. 
__ Mr. Lesace: There may be a difference in the quality of the bread. 
_ Mr. Jounston: We can come back to that when we get another techincal 
fESS.> 
_ Mr. Homurn: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we ought to ask the present 
ess as to whether or not someone who is making bread in some other 
shop and selling it to someone else is making a profit or not. How would 
know? He knows nothing about it. — 
_ Mr. Jounston: The point is, though, that I am not following the line Mr. 
domuth suggests at all. I am just pointing out the fact that the witness did say 
@ two lines were comparable or very similar, is, perhaps, a better term. 
Mr. HomutH: He said it was nearest to theirs. 
Mr. Jounston: In the one case, obviously, it does include a profit and 
the other the witness has stated it does not include a profit. 
_ Mr. Braupry: I think we should ask the producer who makes that bread 
ether he makes a profit or not. 
_ Mr. JoHNston: I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, we will have to check 
aat up when Christie’s Bakeries appear. 


3 R.: By Mr. Beaudry: 
_ Q. Does your bakery manufacture other products than bread?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Cakes, sweet goods and such?—A. Cakes, sweet goods and doughnuts. 
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Q. What volume of your bakery production is bread and what is other 
goods?—A. Would you like this on a pound basis or on a retail basis. q 
Q. Could I have it on a pound basis first?—A. At the present time our 
production of white bread is 66 per cent of the total. Aid . 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. That is in pounds?—A. Yes, in pounds. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Could you subdivide it, then, as between cakes?—A. That is white bread? 

Q. Could you subdivide the remainder of your 34 per cent between cakes, 
doughnuts—I do not know whether cakes are included in the word “sweet goods” 
or not?—A. I can break that down for you, sir. There is 66 per cent in white 
bread; 17 per cent in what we call variety breads, which would be whole wheat, 
-eracked wheat, raisin and rye; two-tenths of one per cent in rolls; abo va 
three-tenths of one per cent in what we call sweet yeast which would be coffee 
cake and items of that sort. We call them sweet yeast goods. , 


By Mr. Homuth: 
Q. The things you dunk?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Beaudry: . 
Q. Unless the committee desires it, I would not want it broken down that 
finely?—A. Doughnuts are about four per cent of the total and fruit cakes and 
other cakes would be about 13 per cent. I may be off about a point or two, bu 
that should add up to about a 100 per cent. a 
Q. Your bread portion, whether it includes white bread or special bread, 
would run about 838 per cent?—A. Yes. 7 
~ Q. And the remainder to about 17 per cent?—A. Right. - 
Q. I am having a little difficulty phrasing this question. Would you give 
me the gross margin as between the cost and retail selling price, let us say, of 
cakes or of one or two varieties of cakes if you have too many, and of doughnuts! 
__A. Just wait a moment, sir, and I will. 7 
The CuarrMan: I think Mr. Bird can give us that information. ; 
Mr. Dype: Mr. Bird has some figures on that for which I was going to ask. 
Mr. Braupry: Could I get then the cost from Mr. Burdon and the selling: 
price from Mr. Bird and arrive at a margin or would Mr. Bird prefer to do it all 
The Witness: When you say, “eost?? what do you mean? I can give you the 
gross profit rate. Is that what you are after? = | 
Mr. Braupry: I should like to have a method of comparison for cakes 
similar to the method of comparison for bread which we have. On the one hand, 
we have the selling price per loaf and on the other the cost price per loaf for 
your company, f.o.b. bakery platform. Then, we could establish a gross margin 
percentage. 
The Witness; You could not do that. There are too many varieties. 


By Mr. Beaudry: | 
_ Could we limit it to two or three varieties, taking the extremes, the lov 

est, highest and the medium?—A. That could be done, but 1 do not have 
information with me. ca 
Q. Would you be able to supply it at a later date? 
Mr. Curaver: As I understand it, all the figures which the present witt 
has are as to the cost of these articles, including cakes, which are turned over ¥ 
the store at cost. He does not know the selling price. a 
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By Mr. Beaudry: 


: _ Q. I am only trying to find out the cost. I can arrive at the selling price by 
asking Mr. Bird?—A. The information I was asked to prepare and bring with 


say for three types of cakes, using the extremes of high, low and medium as 
e Vould you 
‘be satisfied to know the over-all gross profit margin on cake is about 16 per cent? 
' Mr. Irvine: 16 per cent on what basis? 

Mr. Cieaver: Over all. 


5 By Mr. Irvine: 

» Q. On sales?—A. Yes, sir. 

/ The Cuarrman: I was wondering whether the order of our questioning is 
correct. We have before us a table, Exhibit No. 33, which has some very interest- 
ing information in it. It shows that as of February 14, 1948, they have a bread at 
10 cents with a 13 per cent margin. This committee has been told that 14 cents 
is a warranted price at the present time. What we are anxious to find out is 
whether or not the price of bread is too high. It seems to me there is a line of 
questioning which we could pursue and which I think we ought to pursue at the 
. ae in respect to that. 

__ For instance, I should like to know from Mr. Bird whether he considers this 
bread which he sells at 10 cents is just as good nutritionally, as the bread which 
is sold at 14 cents? 

| Mr. Fiemine: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I thought we were dealing with 
this witness. 

__ The Cuairman: I know, I was just suggesting to this committee that I 
‘elt our questions ought to be based on this exhibit. 7 thought that was the 
olan of counsel from which we were suddenly diverted. 

! ~ Mr. CirAver: Before we switch to a new witness, I have a few questions 
should like to ask the present witness along this line—if this is not the proper 
ue I will wait—but the line I intended to follow was, as to this bakery the 
nerease has only been 24 cents a loaf, yet the profit factor has doubled. 
The Cuatrman: All right, Mr. Fleming, I was just suggesting a line of 
xetion to the committee. 


te By Mr. Fleming: 

ie Q. You stated, Mr. Burdon, and I am referring now to Exhibit 33, that 
“mark-up of 13 per cent. on your Anne Page regular loaf as of February 14, was a 
atisfactory mark-up for a company which is engaged in the food business on a 
hain store basis?—A. Yes. 

/ Q. You were not always making that same mark-up on the same loaf. On 
‘eptember 1, your gross margin to selling price was 8-4 per cent. Do you regard 
at as satisfactory ?—A. I know that the costs were satisfactory at 6-87. 

_ Q. Your answer this morning was with regard to the 13 per cent gross margin 
selling price. You said that was satisfactory to a company engaged in the 
in store business of handling food. Now, I ask you if the 8-4 per cent gross 
gin to selling price at September 1 was satisfactory?—A. Well, as I told you 
‘lore this morning, I am stepping out of my class when J tell you that 13 per 
nt was a satisfactory margin. We could have a 12 per cent expense rate on the 
eration. If you had an 8-4 gross margin and a 7-4 expense rate and you had 
t cent, you are still sitting pretty. I do not figure those things. Those are off 
record remarks. 
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Q. You made the remark this morning which is on the record. Now, you 
did not qualify your remark when you made it. There was no hestitation in your 
making that remark.—A. I thought I did qualify that remark. 

Q. When you were asked the question, I do not recall you qualifying your 
ability to answer the question. 

Mr. Prnarp: He gave some explanation of that. . 

Mr. Mactnnis: I think that was a matter of opinion and we should not hold 
the witness down to it. 


By Mr. Fleming: E 

Q. You offered a personal opinion on the 13 per cent, then will you offer 
a personal opinion as to the 8:4 per cent?—A. If it were my own business, I | 
would want much more. 
Q. What about the 12 per cent which prevailed after the price had been — 
raised on September 22?—A. This, again, is my own business? ¥ 
Q. You answer the question. If you want to qualify your answer, we will | 
have to judge the qualification when we hear it—A. You do understand I am 
not qualified to speak for the company because I deal only with the bakery end — 
of the business. Is that clear? . 4 
Q. We are only dealing with bread, and we are dealing with the mark-up 

on bread?—-A. My only job is to see that bread costs are correctly compiled; 
that they represent the true cost of the entire bakery operation; that they bea 


their share of the indirect labour, overhead, supervisory salaries, administrative | 
expenses, everything that goes into it. Is that clear? : | 
Q. Yes—A. If it were my own business | think I would rather have higher 
than 12 per cent, sir. : : = 
Q. Then, obviously, as to the 10 per cent which prevailed on September 
you would not consider that adequate? I suppose that follows? ‘ 
Mr. Ciraver: I doubt if the witness, who has so clearly shown his positio 
is competent to answer that. 7 
The Cuamman: I think he has given us what he can. . 
Mr. Freminc: I am just starting a line of questioning which, if I may, 
should like to continue. A 
The Wrrnsss: I would have to have a lot more knowledge about what kind 
of gross margin we were getting on our entire grocery line, our meats, fresh fruits: 
and vegetables, such things as that, on which I have no knowledge right now. 


] 
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By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. All right. The difference between the margin as of February 14 and 

the margin on December 1, is not attributable to any increase in the selling 
price in your stores. It is attributable to a decrease in the cost price per loaf, 
f.o.b. bakery platform from 9 cents per loaf at December 1, to 8°7 cents on 
February 14?—A. Correct. a 
Q. How did you bring about that decrease in cost price?—A. Increased 

- production and the decrease in overhead, I suppose. qa 
Q. Was there any decrease in the price you were paying for your ingredients 

or any other thing which entered into the cost of production or was it simp! 
a case of spreading the same costs over a bigger volume?—A. That would be 
my answer right now without going back and examining the stock ledger. T 
do not know to what extent ingredient costs increased, but, at the moment, 1 
would say it was partly due to increased production. ai 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Was there not a decrease in the price of flour?—A. There was a decrease. 
Ido not know whether it took place between December 1 and February — 
There has been a steady decrease. _ 
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=: Mr. Fiemine: Ti is ‘nob. too" much trouble, perhaps you could look into — 
_ that and see if there is any qualification you wish to make to that answer. 
The Wirness: Will this satisfy you, Mr. Fleming? On December the 8th, 
which is the closest I have to December 1, the price of flour was $7.45 a barrel. 


“By Mr. Fleming: 
QQ. Well it looks as though the advance in price of your flour has something 
at least to do with the increase in your percentage of gross margin to selling 
price between December 1 and February 14?—A.I would have to convert 
that to a per loaf price before answering. I do know we were able to scale 
_our price down as a result of the increased production. 
~ QQ. Would it be much effort to do that?—A. No. 
— Q. Thank you. Now you have given us figures on the volume for the four 
weeks ending January 31, Mr. Burdon?—A. Yes. 
_  Q. The figures as I have them are 508,311 loaves of the Anne Page variety 
and 383,435 of the Vita-B variety?—A. Yes. 
-__ Q. In round figures 900,000 loaves?—A. Yes. 
| Q. You indicated that is 65.per cent of your total output of bread for the 
| four weeks period?—A. Pardon me, 65 per cent of our total bakery production. 
-Q. Oh, pardon me, that is not loaves of bread. What percentage of total 
bread production does that represent?—A. 64-93 per cent. 
| Q. Of the total bread production?—A. Pardon me? It is almost 90 per 
cent sir, although I have not got the exact figures. 
__Q. About 90 per cent. Then just in round figures your production for the 
| four weeks ran about 1,000,000 loaves?—A. 1,113,757 if you include the sand- 
wich bread and the 16-ounce loaf in Quebec. 
— QQ. Have you got comparable figures for the period prior to decontrol in 
September?—A. Not with me sir, but I can get them. 
__. Q. Can you get those? I wish you would. By the way how do you keep 
the figures, on a weekly basis for the volume of bread sold and produced? 
Is that a weekly basis?—A. No, we do not usually do it week in and week out 
but I work up the figures as we go along. 
_ QQ. Have you figures here to give us comparable to those for that period 
ending January 31?—A. It takes a little working out but I can get it. 
- Q. I do not want to impose any unnecessary work but can you give us 
ough to help us on this point, that is to show whether the increase in price of 
ead had anything to do with the decrease in consumption?—A. I can answer 
at right now. 
P Q. All right—A. Our consumption has gone up. You mean on a pound 
basis ? 
Q. Yes?—A. The consumption is definitely up. 
| ___ Q. Since decontrol in September. Now can you give the percentage on that? 
—A. No. I can give you some yearly figures on the consumption of loaves. 

Would that be of any benefit? 

- Q. I would be interested if they are reasonably recent—A. Yes, I can give 
u that on a pound basis but you would have to divide this by 1-5 to put it on 
loaf basis. ay 
__Q. I do not think it will matter very much. It will give us the trend?— 
Well now the period just prior to control would be— 
~ Q. Decontrol?—A. Decontrol. That would be June, July and August. 
_Q. That takes us up to the middle of September?—A. In the month of June 
uction was 1,282,933 pounds; in July, 1,075,645; August, 1,059,701. May I 
lake a brief explanation here. Our month of June contained five weeks. Really 
We divide our accounting period into four weeks, in order to hit off with the 
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calendar, and the first part of every period has five weeks to the month, so 
the month of June has five weeks. After the subsidies were removed the first — 
month is September and the figure in pounds is 1,583,868. 
Q. Four weeks or five?—A. Five weeks. a 
Q. That would be half under control and half under decontrol?—A. Right. — 
The month of October 1,772,748 pounds. ; 
Q. Yes?—A. The month of November 1,706,507 pounds. | 
Q. December?—A. December was 1,992,287, a five-week period. ~q 
Q. And the next one is January, 1,113,— : 
Mr. Pryarp: Where do you get that? 


By Mr. Fleming: , . 
. Q. The earlier one you gave me was— —A. No, that is in loaves. In @ 
pounds for the month of January the figure was 1,666,164. 
Q. Have you the February figures yet?—A. No, sir. 
Q. January was four weeks was it?—A. Yes, that is right. ; 
Q. So on a weekly basis January was a trifle higher even than December?— 
A. No, no sir. Wait a minute, you divide one period by four— od 
Q. If you break the December figure down, divide it by 5, and divide the — 
January figure by 4, I think you will find the January weekly rate was higher — 
than December. 5 
Mr. Winters: That is right. 
The CuarrMAN: This is all after decontrol. 


By Mr. Fleming: ; 
Q. Now you have only one price on all breads is that right?—A. You mean 
retail or cost? — 
Q. Yes, retail—A. Retail? I think so, except at the distant points and you — 
had better refer that to Mr. Bird as_he sets the retail. . 
Q. Have you made a study at any time as to the elements of tax in your — 
cost of production?—A. No, sir. ~ Ky 
Q. Has anybody in your organization made such a study?—A. I would not 
think so. It would be a very terrific task to try and allocate tax to 2,500 items 4 
that we carry. That is usually considered to be an administrative expense. | 
Q. Everything about tax is terrific, we will agree there, but you have not a 
anyone who has made that study?—A. Not that I know of. = | 
| 
| 
| 


The CHatRMAN: The status of yourself and the witness is different. 3 
Mr. Fueminc: Iam sorry? I did not hear that, Mr. Chairman? Ki 
The CiarrmMan: You did observe there might be a difference of opinion. — 
Mr. Fuemine: I did not say anything about a difference of opinion. He x | 
said it would be a terrific job and I just said everything about taxes is terrific. 3 
Mr. MacInnis: That is the same line. bd 
Mr. FLeminc: You say you take care of taxes under administrative expenses? — | 
The Wrrness: That is an item of administrative expense? 4 
Mr. MacInnis: Government administration? 


By Mr. Fleming: : 4 
Q. Have you any figures on that at all?-—A. Not within my knowledge. 
Q. The taxes you take into administrative costs are I presume, corporate 
taxes?—-A. Perhaps when I said administration, you interpreted me to mean | 
bakery administrative costs? 
Q. Yes—A. If so I will have to correct that. It is total expense and: not 
departmental. 
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2. What kind of taxes are you dealing with, what we would call corporate 

te eth: Well I am not familiar with what taxes are assessed in Canada but 
speaking for the States, personally, there is property tax and we have 
machinery tax. 
_ _Q. If you are giving information about the United States it would not be 
of help. Is there anybody in your organization that has that information? — 
A Perhaps I can clear it up. Anything beyond income tax would be charged 
directly to the department affected. Does that clarify it? : 
e Q. Does that mean you have figures indicating the element of tax charged 

_ to the baking and production of bread?—A. The overhead figures mentioned — 
3 while ago in response to another gentleman’s question would include all the 


Lee, be . 
“ ae < 


taxes but income tax, as you call them in Canada, and the excess— 
it . Have you a breakdown of the figures or is there one available?—A. I 
_ have not that with me but there is a breakdown. 

Q. Can you get that for us? Now one other thing. On the statement 
a exhibit No. 33 headed Toronto and Montreal, do these same prices, the prices 
indicated as the selling price per loaf, prevail in Ottawa?—A. I can answer yes, 
but it is outside of my province, sir. 
— °Q. Dealing with the subject of cost, which is in your province, you referred 
: the method of transportation from the bakery platform. How do the loaves 


get from the bakery platform, presumably in Montreal, to Ottawa?—A. By 
truck. 
= -Q. That is done by truck? Is that-a company owned truck?—A. Mr. Bird 
a! answer that. 
2 Q. Mr. Bird has that information?—A. Yes. 
.  Q. Has Mr. Bird got the figure as to cost allowed for that transportation? 
Ls Mr. Wickert: No sir, no person has that but, of course, I am not a witness 
It any person could answer the question though Mr. Bird is the one. 
_ Mr. Fremine: It is the figure of cost in that operation that I am after at 
:. moment. If you tell me Mr. Bird can answer that better than Mr. Burton 
I will leave it. 
: Mr. Ciraver: On manufacture costs Mr. Burdon is an expert. 
Mr. Irvine: He is through when it gets to the platform. 


A By Mr. Cleaver: 
= Q. Mr. Burdon, our committee has heard a lot about increased flour costs 
and other costs that have occurred since the Ist of September. Now referring 
to your statement, exhibit No. 33, am I correct in reading from that that you 
have simply taken a retail mark-up of 24 cents a loaf?—A. Mr. Cleaver, I have 
“tothing, at all to do with the retail Teale -up. 
. am referring to exhibit 33 and you have it before you?—A. It would 
qprpest to be that, yes. 
Q. Notwithstanding the fact you have only taken a mark-up of 25 cents a 
"a bat your gross margin of profit has doubled. That is to say it has moved from 
-63 cents a loaf to 1-3 cents a loaf—A. In cents. 
-Q. In cents. Can you give the committee a breakdown between the cost 
Bot the material content of the loaf and all other costs including labour, adminis- 
ration, and overhead?—A. I believe I can if you will just be patient. 
' _Q. I will be patient. I would prefer to have this as of September 1, 1947 
and February 14, 1948 or thereabouts—A. No I have not got that, sir. I have 
_ a@ cost based on the 9 cents cost at December 1 and our cost is at the latter part 
of the quarter. 
_  Q. That will be fine—A. Raw material cost at the present time, and you 
are including tolerance allowance, that is eos 
Q. This is at what date?—A. December 1 
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Q. Yes?—A. 5-92. ; pat 3 
Q. And that includes flour and other material cost content of all things 
in it?—A. Flour, lard, sugar, milk, and every raw material that goes into it. 
Q. Including the wrapper?—A. No, the wrapper is the next item. 4 
Q. All right—A. The wrapper is -40. Direct labour is -70. The overhead — 
is 1-30. That gives you a manufactured cost at that point of 8:62. . 
Q. Would you mind calling those figures back again because I do not add 
them up?—A. Oh, well wait until I check my own figures, Mr. Cleaver. They — 
do not add up to 8:32. Well, I am sorry sir, I will have to go back and have — 
that questioned. . 
Q. Right. Well would you give a comparable breakdown as to August? — 
- —A. Yes, that is our second quarter. The cost of raw materials including ~ 
shrinkage allowance would be 4-23. q 
, Q. Yes——A. Wrapping supplies would be -48. 
Q. Yes—A. Your labour would be -74. — 
Q. Yes.—A. Your overhead 1:49. Now if we have not made a mistake ~ 
that should all add to 6:89 and I believe it does. s 
~ Q. Yes—A. Now handling and delivery, which were left out of both figures ® 
—that is not delivery to the stores but it is the putting of it in packages and 2 
putting it on the platform and on the truck—is -40. a 
Q. I should add -40 to both?—A. In both cases, right. Now there is some ~ 
error in the present cost because 9 is the total cost. . a 
Q. We have already had some evidence of the percentage of increase of — 
direct labour, and the weight to be given to that is the percentage which -74 — 
bears to the total cost of the loaf as far as your firm is concerned?—A. That — 
is right. = 
Q. Thank you. : 
Mr. Irvine: Labour is -30 more than the wrapper. 
The Wirness: That is right. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I am just curious about one thing on this sheet. I notice, — 
regarding Anne Page bread, that the cost per loaf is 6:87. Then Anne Page 
Vita-B is 6-86. How do you account for that difference in cost there?—A. Prob-— 
ably it would depend on the operator and how far she pointed it off on the 
machine. i 
Q. Is there difference in the cost of Vita-B?—A. None at all. 
Q. I notice it is only true in the first column and then it is the same 
all the way through? : 
The CuamMan: It is a mistake in typing. 
The Wirness: No, it is a matter of how far the girl pointed it off on the 
machine. ; 


By Mr. Johnston: 4 

Q. It is absolutely no different except that— —A. One has exactly the 
same poundage of flour, etc., but it is a different type of loaf. 
Q. The flour costs the same?—A. Absolutely. * 


By Mr. Beaudry: . 

Q. In following Mr. Irvine’s question would you be able to tell how much 

of that -70 for labour goes into that -40 of wrapping?—A. None, sir. 
Q. It is wrapped automatically?—A. No, the wrapping labour applies to 
wrapping. Each classification is selected and established and, in the case of 
the wrapper, there is the printing press and the labour and material actually” 


involved. 


ey 


i 
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Q. What element or type of labour would that -70 apply to?—A. That is 
direct labour necessary to produce a loaf of bread. It does not include any 
_ supervisory salaries, administration, or anything like that. 

___ Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Burdon, in your overhead of 1-30 you include 


ae ; super- 
_ vision salaries. How much of that 1-30 would be represented by supe 


rvisory 


_ salaries, do you know? 
= The Wirness: I haven’t got. the exact figures. I w 
cent. It is a very low item in comparison to your rent, h 
and everything else; supervisory comes down very low. 
Ss By Mr. Lesage: 
____ Q. I would like to ask Mr. Burdon if he will look at Exhibit 29, to wrapping 
 cost.—A. You mean to the column which reads, “normal wrapping cost, 24-ounce 
loaf at various states”—that is what you have in mind? 
me. «6. Yes?—A. O.K. 
___-Q. You are interested in this I suppose?—A. Very much. 
Q. Would you tell the committee what you think of it compared with the 
breakdown of costs which you have just given the committee?—A. Well, it is 
not of much value to me unless I can go back and break down our figures on the 
ame basis. 
The CHamman: What was that answer? I could not hear what you said. 
___ The Wrrnzss: It is not of much value to me right now because it is prepared 
- on a different basis from my figures. Unless I can sit down and work my own 
- out on a similar basis it is not of very much use to me. 


Gs 
-* By-Mr. Lesage: 
—_- Q. You did not do it that way?—A. No. 
_ Q. You just have part of it in your calculations. Take for instance this 
ure of 5-987 in the last column there, which would be the total cost per loaf 
of ingredients and wrappers as at February 17.—A. That compares with the 
figures which I just quoted here; as near as I can judge from this Exhibit 29, 

at includes I think raw material and wrapping paper cost. . 
_ Q. Yes, that is what I understood from Mr. MacDonald.—A. The figures 
I have quoted here would be subject to the -30, of course. 
__ Q. Yes—A. The best proof of that would be 632, that is 592 raw material 
plus 30 points for the other, making it 632. 
_  Q. Your cost would be a little higher?—A. That is right. 
_ Mr. Creaver: I understand this exhibit to which you are referring, Mr. 
esage, 1s simply the cost of the material content? 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
Mr. Cimaver: This witness is including the costs of all these other items. 
Mr. Lesacu: No, he broke it down to material content. That is what I am 
interested in. F 
Mr. Cumaver: He said that 5-920 is the cost at the platform. 

_ The Wirness: Including the wrapper. 
Mr. Lesace: Including the wrapper, this one includes the wrapper. It would 
about the same, because it would be 550 here and 5-35 plus -15—5-50; and 
yours is 5-92. Would it be correct to say that the difference in cost would be 
difference in the formula or the difference in the quality, say? 
_ The Witness: Which comes first? I could put in a good commercial here by 
ing that ours is the better bread. 
Mr. Lesace: That would be the reason for the rise in cost? 
The Wrrness: Without knowing their exact formula I do not think I 
: could answer that question. 
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Mr. Fieminc: Have you ever eaten their bread? 

The Witness: No. 5 

Mr. Fuemine: Then, how do you know which is better? — 

The Wirness: The only bread I have eaten in Canada has been at res-— 
taurants and I would not be able to identify the bread there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand—it is hard to hear you down here—that your reply 

to Mr. Lesage was that your costs are higher than the comparative figures- 
you have before you?—A. Right. q 
Q. And still you sell your loaf at 10 cents?—A. The cost I quoted to 
Mr. Lesage was the raw material and wrapping supplies. That does not have 
any bearing on our total, because we might be able to make sufficient in other 
ways so that we could sell it at retail for 10 cents. 
Q. Could you say anything now about the total cost as compared with 

the table you have before you?—A. No, the figures are not the same. Ours 
includes labour and overhead. : a 
Mr. Lesace: This Exhibit 29 does not include. labour and overhead, appar- 
ently; or the ingredients and wrapper. As far as the ingredients and wrapper is” 
concerned it costs you a little more to produce than the figures which are 
shown on Exhibit 29. g 
The Wirness: Our 33 to their 29. 


By Mr. Winters: ‘4 
Q. I believe I understood the witness to say this morning that there was 
a change in formula somewhere along the line which resulted in an increase in” 


Q. So that your entire increase between your December figure and the 
cost figures would not be in the case of the ingredients more than approximately 


is selling bread at 10 cents. I was wondering if we should not get a picture 
of the actual cost and put our own men in there. I think we ought to consider 
what we are going to do about that and see whether or not we should send 
our own accountants in. What has counsel in mind in that regard? “of 

Mr. Dypr: I-believe the very proper and satisfactory way would be to 
send an accountant into that plant. I think that this is coming down to the 
prime point as to direct cost. That would be the only solution.» é 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I think we have reached the stage where perhaps 
even while these witnesses are going on we should take those very steps. : 

Mr. MacInnis: Perhaps that should be done, Mr. Chairman, but I de 
not think you are comparing on a comparable basis. The business done by th 
A & P Bakery is not necessarily comparable to the business done by General 
Bakeries. Ss 

Mr. Wixrers: There is a surprising thing to me, and that is that the 
figures just now supplied by the witness show 8-32, subject to the :33 added 
basic cost 6-89 raw material; wrapper, labour and overhead of 1:43. If w 


in the cost of ingredients, it means only approximately -43 or -5 cents per 
loaf is attributable to the increased cost of ingredients, half a cent a loaf. 
Mr. Lesage: Would you comment on what Mr. Winters has just said? 
The Wirness: I do not have the exact breakdown of August 30, the figures 
according to the market price then, but the figures I did compile show the 


4 
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difference between our present formula and what we were working on under 
a shortage of raw materials of the type that we wanted to use; so, as Mr. Bird 
| testified this morning, our increase due particularly to changes in formula, 
| brought about by things such as milk, lard and sugar was— 

z Mr. Winters: So, if you had continued along with your old formula your 
| increase in cost of ingredients would have been approximately half a cent a loaf? 
= The Wirness: I would say just about that. 

___ Mr. Lesace: So the cost of the ingredients of the same loaf of bread would 
have increased in September up to date only half a cent; that is what your 
last answer was? 


The Wirness: I am afraid that is wrong, that should be a cent and a half. 
Mr. Lesace: A cent and a half? 
The Witness: Yes. 


) By Mr. Winters: 

Q. But it does not work out that way, assuming that these figures of 
“yours are correct; that 8-32, or if you care to make it 8-62—we will take the 
figure you give us.—A. I will give you that later. 

a Q. Yes; flour, raw material, wrapper, labour and overhead goes into the 
Same total, 8-32 cents; the same items in cost totalled 6-89, the difference being 
(1-43. Referring back to evidence given this morning, approximately 1 cent 
you said at that time—as the witness said at that time—now you are -8— 
A. 8/10 of a cent. 

Q. All right. That is attributable to the change in formula?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which leaves only approximately half a cent that you can attribute to 
the increase in the cost of ingredients and wrapping, labour and overhead. 

& Mr. Cuiraver: If you take that one item of material costs, 5:92; subtract 
from that the cost, material cost of 4-32; you have the resulting figure of 1:69; 
-and if you take out -8 from that you have a figure of -89. 

| Mr. Winters: Yes, that is it. 

Mr. Lusace: Do you agree that this increase would be only -8 cents in 
the cost of ingredients? 


my 


_ The Wirness: No. To my actual knowledge the cost was more than that. 
Ican’t work out the precise figure, and that is what bothers me now. 

la Mr. Curaver: I wonder if the witness would have a chance to check his 
figures and we can hear Mr. Bird’s evidence. That would give him a chance 
to check that up. . 

.: The Wirness: That figure, of course, includes raw material, wrapping 
supplies, labour and so forth. 

Mr. Winters: May I ask another question? Mr. Burdon, referring to 
|Exhibit 22, which has the same labour costs information provided by Canada 
Bread Company; the last figure given is 2-29, bakery wages per barrel of 
‘flour used in the production of bread—and I understand that your comparable 
figure per barrel of flour is 1-86 on each 24-ounce loaf of bread—it gives you the 
labour cost of approximately 1-23 cents per loaf. Now, is that comparable with 
your labour costs, -7 cents per loaf? 

the Wirness: I have not figured out exactly. how they arrive at those 
igures. 

if Mr. Homutu: Are we not confusing both firms’ system of accounting? 


—) 


__ The Wirness: We probably are. 


ri / : 
- Mr. Homutu: The witness might be able to answer that point with respect 
to his operation. 
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Mr. Winters: Would the witness care to answer that as suggested by Mr. 


Homuth? 
The Witness: I will be very elad to answer but I would like to have 


chance to check over these figures. 

Mr. Irvine: Would you be prepared to state to the committee what 
wages are paid your help; are they paid union wages; are they union men 
and, are you paying as much as any other baker is paying for the same type 01 
work? — . 

The Wrrness: Item 1, there is no union in our plant either in Montreal ) 
Toronto. Item 2, our wage scale is above the average for the industry. Was 
there something else in your question which I did not get? 

Mr. Irvine: No, that is all I wanted to know. 

The Vice-CHAirMAN: And his last answer was? 

Mr. Irvine: Above the average for the industry, Mr. Chairman. 4 

Mr. Fupminc: Above the average for the industry. 


The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I see. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 


Q. Without going into cost 
factors—I am not going to draw on your expe ] 
as a cost accountant—what factors would have to be added to the production 
cost which you arrive at by the average baker to arrive at his total cost; aceli 
I am not going into the element of dollars and cents factors —A. Just 


factors? ae | 
Q. Yes?—A. Where is the loaf of bread? Is it at the oven; is it wrapped; 


is it packed in a carton? # 

Q. No, no, at the store—A. For sale in the store. ; ; : 
Q. Or wherever they may be sold? £ 

Mr. Winters: Put it on a platform. : j 
Mr. Breaupry: I am not putting it on a platform. I am going to handle thi 


The Vic-CHatrMan: Let Mr. Burdon put it wherever he wants it. 
The Wrrness: I will put the bread in the store on the rack ready for sal 
Mr. Braupry: Whether it is in the store or delivered to the consumer I i 

ui 


Mr. Irvine: Better let him handle it. : 
? 
like to have that answer. 

The Wrrness: I cannot possibly answer that. 

Mr. Braupry: I want the amount that will have to be added from your pri 
I believe you called it your cost price on the platform, to cover the cost 0! 
handling that delivered to the consumer. Can you give us that? 

The Wrrnuss: If it were possible to determine it. You would need to have 
the cost of delivery to the store. You would have to take into considerati 
the cost of delivering the bread to the store, how much clerk’s time it took - 
rack it up, how much time is taken to ring the cash register when the sale wai 
made and so on. ~ 

Mr. Buaupry: You are going too far, you are going beyond the sale. — 

The Witness: This is in the store still. You said at the store. 

Mr. Beaupry: Perhaps we are working at cross purposes. . 

The Witness: All right. 

Mr. Brauprr: I would like to get. the components, the elements which W 
have to be added to the cost to the baker— 4 

The Witness: To the baker? 


‘ 


: 4 E sity. oe Aas | is fie toat' now, is it on the Cipla? 
a4 Mr. Braupry: We are going to dump it in your lap in a minute. 
_ The Wirnuss: This is the independent baker selling to the retail merchant; 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

=Q. Or to the public. I want to get the’ elements of cost which are involved 
etween the bakery and the consumer?—A. Of course, I have not bumped 
into anything like that in our business. That would be a matter of figuring out 
the expense of putting it at the customer’s door and figuring out the element of 


: Q. Both delivery and profit. These figures of yours, of course, do not 
elude any profit?—A. They include no profit. 

_ Q. And your average baker would have to figure a profit as well as his 
cy expense?—A. No. If he were starting with my basic costs he would 


; Mr. Braupry: He would add on the delivery costs. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think you are talking to the wrong person. 

' Mr. Braupry: No, I suggest we are not. I understand this witness to be an 
kpert accountant, and while we have one here I wanted to ask him that question 
t. You will recall I specifically stated I did not want dollars and cents, I was 
aking about cost factors. I asked.the witness if it was within his province as 
ost accountant to suggest some factors which would have to be added to make 
the delivery cost. 

Mr. Homutu: He has said that in their picture he only figures the cost 
vered to the platform. Whatever way Mr. Burdon wants to put it, Mr. 
udry cannot put it there for him. 

- Mr. Breaupry: He has done. it. 

_ The Cuarrman: Surely, this man is a cost accountant and Mr. Beaudry has 
ed a question respecting his experience or opinion as a cost accountant. I 
nk those questions are proper.. I think we should establish some basis on 
ich further questions of this Nee might be asked. Have you any further 
questions, Mr. Beaudry? 

_ Mr. Breavupry: If Mr. Homuth will allow me. 

Le Mr. Homuts: Oh, I don’t mind at all. I was just EAnne to keep you right. 
Mr. Beaupry: I will try to do that for myself now. 

Mr. MacInnis: I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this witness could not tell 
Mr. Beaudry the cost, but he could tell him what the factors are which enter 
nto the cost. 

_ Mr. Braupry: That is what I asked for, the elements. 

Mr. MacInnis: You can get that better from a baker who actually does 
1€ Ns and knows the costs. 

Mr. Braupry: Well, gentlemen, if I may mention it, I did speak specifically 
out factors, and I definitely excluded the element of dollars and cents. I think 
Burdon understood me, and he has tried to give me an answer. 


By Mr. Beaudry: 

4 Q May I ask you another question on the basis of this cost of 9 cents per 
loaf in January. You could not operate a bakery, could you, on the Ist. of 
feeniber by selling your bread at 9 cents? I am speaking of the same bread 
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produced under the conditions and under the costs you are now producing?—A 
That is a somewhat theoretical question. ; 
~ Q. The same loaf and sold on the same day?—A. It is fairly theoretical, sir 
Q. I do not know whether it is theoretical or practical; would_you be able 
to operate a bakery in a normal commercial operation?—A. Were I selling to a 
outsider for resale? { 
Q. Yes, doing what you would do as a bakery operator doing a norma. 
bakery operation. i 
Mr. Winters: Standing on the concrete. - 
The Witness: I would say, no; not enough profit in it. 


Mr. Breaupry: Thank you. ; 
Mr. Irvine: What was the answer? j = 
Mr. Lesace: No, because there was no profit. b: 


Mr. Homuru: He said earlier that they sold at cost, there would be no 
element of profit entered into— ; 
Mr. Irvine: —the figures; yes. That would be correct. 
Mr. MacInnis: That would not be correct though. The margin is one ce t. 

If that covers more than transportation there is a residue which would be profit 
as between the store and the bakery. ‘f b 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Bird, I wonder if we could come to you for a while. ¢ 


i S 
i 
A 


whe. 


c 


Mr. Pryarp: He will have to come to us first, Mr. Chairman, and sit here. — 


Y\ th ed 


George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 


Company Limited, recalled: : 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Bird, you are selling bread at 10 cents and bread is 
being sold in Toronto and Ottawa at a higher rate. What would you have 
say about the quality of your bread as compared with the other bread? € 

The Wirness: I can say that in our opinion, Mr. Chairman, our bread is a 
good as any bread that is being sold on the market any place in this part 0 
the country. f 

Mr. Homutu: How does it compare with bread in the west? 

The Wrrness: I am not familiar with the western loaf. 


By the Chairman: .. s 
Q. And you are still making a profit at 10 cents?—A. Yes. ‘ 
Q. Have you any knowledge at all of what your gross sales are?—A. If th 
‘committee wishes I would be very glad to give them, but the figures have not bee 
disclosed, I might say, to date. This is for the fiscal year ending February, 194¢ 
Sales were approximately $39,000,000, gross profit rate -1367; and net profi 
after taxes -0099; our expense rate, -1170. _ 
Q. And have you found that with the lower price you have had an increas 
in sales? 3 


A. A lower price of bread? i 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir; our sales have increased. Py 
Mr. Prnarp: As a matter of fact, they have increased ever since the contral 

were removed on flour; is not that a fact? : 
The Wirness: I would have to check those figures. I believe that is righ 

By Mr. Dyde: * 
Q. Those figures that you just gave the chairman, are they right?—A. Ol 
they were for the fiscal year ending February of 1947. I am sorry, it is for th 


v 


year 1946 but ending February, 1947. 
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_ Q. Have you, Mr. Bird, got any information to give the committee with 
eference to other staple articles, the margin on other staple articles being solc 
y A & P?—A. I have some figures, Mr. Dyde. I do not know just how fa: 
the committee would like to go into this. 

_  Q. I think your list is fairly short and I think you might just read it rapidly 
mto the record—aA. These are gross profits I am reading based on sales, and 
a4 have made them with a differential because they do fluctuate at certain times 
depending on the sales of such things as cream, and so on. Fluid milk, 7 to 9 per 
cent, bread 10 per cent; cake 16 to 20 per cent; total bakery 16 to 17 per cent: 
butter 4 to 44 per cent; sugar 5 to 53 per cent; lard 10 per cent; tea 13 to 14 
per cent; coffee 13 to 14 per cent; soap 11 to 12 per cent; eggs 6 to 7 per cent. 
| Q. I noticed when you read that list, Mr. Bird, you referred to bread and 
put it at 10 per cent?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. It may be those figures are made up as of a certain date which I think 
you might explain?—A. I can say these figures are cumulative up to the present, 
the last accounting figures that I have. We do not normally prepare anything on 
accounting figures until we pull off our balance sheet at the end of the year, and 
the only figures I have, and on which I am basing these figures, are the 
accounting figures with which we guide the business as we go along. They are 
up to date and on a cumulative basis. 

Q. The point I wanted to bring out is you have put bread at 10 per cent 
on your list?—A. I took these figures off before that other figure was completed 
on bread. I had already made this list up and I neglected to change it. I took 
the 9-cent cost and the 10-cent retail which gives us 10 per cent profit. 

Mr. Creaver: As at December 1, 1947? 


By Mr. Dyde: 
! Q. There are one or two questions arising out of earlier evidence. You 
spoke of getting supplies from the Copeland Milling Company. Do you 
know whether that company is an independent milling company or not?—A. Yes, 
sir, I do. It is an independent mill. 
_ Q. And in connection*with another question, is A & P a member of an 
association of baking companies?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are not a member of any association?—A. No, sir, no association. 

Q. And I think that you can also give the committee some information, it 
really is not information but it is perhaps a reminder. I think you can tell 
the committee something about the big turn-over that there is in bread and this 
number of items on your list—A. Well I think I can say this, Mr. Dyde. Our 
turn-over on bread, as far as we know, is daily. The loss factor is practically 
megligible and deliveries are made on a daily basis, and to the best of my 
knowledge, practically, I could say it was 90 per cent clean-up daily without 
overstating myself. 
__ Q. In connection with the general questions as to quality how do you arrive 
at a uniform 24-ounce loaf? How do you assure yourself that will be delivered? 
—A. We scale at 28 ounces. 
_ Q. You scale at 28 ounces and what does that produce?—A. That produces 
244- to 244-ounce loaves. 


By Mr. Lesage: al 
— Q. You said this morning, Mr. Bird, you were shaving an experiment in 
Montreal and Toronto with respect to Christie’s bread?—A. It is Christie’s in 
IBoronto but in Montreal it is with the Pride of Montreal loaf, I am sorry. 

\. - Q. What is the company?—A. I believe it is Harrison Brothers. 

~ Q. Harrison Brothers?—A. Yes. 


\ 
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Q. Now what do you pay for Christie’s in Toronto for a 24-ounce white 
oaf of bread?—A. I have it here Mr. Lesage. You want the presen’ 


“A 


In Montreal, 


unsliced | 


cost? | 
Q. Yes.—A. The cost is 114 cents a loaf less 5 per cent. 


from Harrison Brothers, a loaf is 124 cents less 10 per cent. 
Q. That is the price they are selling to you, delivered at the store?— 


A. Yes sir. 

Q. At what price do yo 
_-A. We are selling Christie’s loaf at 14 ce 
Montreal. 

Q. Do you work out the margin or mark-up, the profit?—A. May I answer 
that this way, Mr. Lesage? This experiment we are making with Christie’s 
brown, and the Pride of Montreal loaf, is based entirely on consumer accep i 
ance, and we are selling it at the current price. There is no attempt to hy 
any particular mark-up; we just sell it at the going price that it is being sold 
at in other stores. : 

Q. It is a very small volume?—A. Yes. q 

Q. You said so this morning; you gave us the figures so you do not nee 
to repeat it. Have you always purchased your flour from—what is the name 
of the company?—A. Copeland. 

Q. Yes, Copeland?—A. For a great many years. k. 

Q. For a great many years. Did you ever have any trouble buying flow 
from Robin Hood or other companies, if you tried? —A. I would not say 
had any trouble. I might answer that this way. I do not think, appreciatin: 
the situation, that the mills engaged in the baking industry have too muc¢ 
interest in our business. a 

Q. Will you comment on what you have just said?—A. I might say it@ 
entirely mutual. ww 

Q. Well I suppose so, but just the same— —A. What. would you lk 
me to tell you? % 

Q. Well I understand that the flour milling companies control a lot. 0 
bakeries? Is that true to your knowledge?—A. It is merely hearsay. I kno 
nothing whatsoever about it. . i 

- Q. It is hearsay?—A. Yes, I hear quite a bit of it. 

Q. And did you ever try to obtain any four from. these milling companie 

tenia oe bakeries?—A. I have received quotations from them a great man 
imes. 

~ Q. And what did you find out from their quotations?—A. We found th 

to be a bit out of line, usually. senha | 

' . Q. In their price?—A. Yes, sir. , 4 

Q. They quote prices to you which are higher than they would quote t 
their subsidiaries or to the bakeries which they control?——A. I would not knoy 


u sell to the consumer? I am speaking of Christie’s? 
nts, and also P & M, or Pride of 


’ 


el 


Op y 
abe 


Q. You would not know, but their prices to you are out of line?—A. Wit 
what I can buy flour at. 

The Cuarrman: With what? 

The Wirness: With what I can buy fiour at. 

Mr. Homutzu: In other words their price was not conducive to gettil 
your trade? : 
| The Wrrness: Let us put it this way? I think it is perhaps dominate 
by a lack of interest on their part. is 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. In you?—A. As far as we are concerned. 
(). I understood that you had the feeling that the owners, or mana 
or whatever you would call them, of these milling companies did not ha 
very tender sentiment towards you and it was the same for you towards then 
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a you tell the committee why?—A. Oh, I guess it is just because we do 
not do very much business together. That is probably the main reason and 
I have no feeling other than that. 

Q. Would there not be more than that, along the line I suggested in my 
last question?—A. I do not think so. 
Mr. Creaver: It would not be fear of competition between your bread 
& the bread the other subsidiaries produce? 
M 
t 


The Witness: I would not be able to answer that. 
Mr. Curaver: No, I would not expect you to be able to answer that. 


‘i: By Mr. Lesage: 

ta Q. Mr. Bird, I want to know whether you believe that the large increase 
in the amount of your total sales in the last month is due to the fact that you 

_ were selling at a lower price than the other bakers?—A. I would not say so 

sb, Q. You would not say so?—A. No. 

| Q. Can you attribute this increase to something definite?—A. Well I 
attribute it to the improvement in our formula for one thing. 

i Q. Yes?—A. And also to the fact I think there has been a general swing 

to the chain store—shall we say ‘way of doing business”. I think it is due 
largely to the increase in sales generally, which is very general and material 

as far as the chain stores are concerned. 

_ Q. Now, Mr. Bird, and it will be my last line of questioning, you said 

/ “your margin on butter was 4 per cent?—A. 4 to 44 per cent. 

Ke Q. Yes, 44 to be exact, and on milk it was 7 to 8 per cent?—A. 7 to 9 

i per cent. 

/ Q. Yes. There is no loss in butter or milk? There is no spoilage, or if 

there is it is negligible?—A. Well it is small. 

| Q. As it is in the case of bread?—A. Butter is a fast turning item and so 
s milk. 

a Q. It is about the same as bread?—A. I would say that as far as milk is 

concerned sales are so small that there probably could not be any spoilage. 

a Q. No, and your margin on bread was 10 per cent, lately? Do you consider 

“iti is a fair ‘margin?—A. Yes, sir. 

— Q. It is a fair margin?—A. I think so. 

- Q. It is sufficient to operate your stores?—A. Well, bread is a staple item, 

“Mr. Lesage, and I think I can say accurately that it is ‘the fastest turning over 

line that we have in the grocery business. As such I would certainly consider 

that the profit was quite reasonable. 

, Q. In establishing your margins on various commodities one element is the 
“speed of the turn-over?—A. That is right. 

* Q. And the speedier the turn-over the lower can be the margin?—A. I think 

that is true. 

Fe. Q. And would you say that what is true with your stores is also true, in 

| your experience, with the retail grocery trade in general?—A. It should be. 

| a think that statement applies to the grocery business in general. 


a 
is By Mr. Mayhew: 
i= Q. Would you give us the ratio of turn-over to employed capital?—A. I am 
‘sorry, I am not in a position to give those figures. I do not know them. I think” 
it can be assumed from the fact the net profit after the tax is quite reasonable 
that the return on the invested capital would not be too great. 
ae Q. Well, do you say in bread it was practically a daily turn-over?—A. 
Yel I know that— 
Q. You would not turn over your capital every day because you have such 
4 arge stocks?—A. Hardly. 
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Q. How often would you turn over your capital, every year?—A. I cannot 
answer that. .I do not know. I can tell you how often we turn over our 
inventory but not our capital. I do not know what you mean, exactly. 

Q. Well, you would know what capital you have employed and you would 
know what your turn-over is?—A. No, I am sorry I do not. a 

Mr. Irvine: Are you finished? 

Mr. Cugaver: May I follow you? 

Mr. Irvine: I will give you my permission. 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. Mr. Bird, has your company, or any subsidiary of your parent company, 
any interest in Copeland Flour Mills, directly or indirectly?—A. No, sir. q 
Q. Does any officer or director of your company own any interest in Cope-_ 
land Flour Mills, directly or indirectly?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Well, following that question, have any of these milling companies, orm 

principals of these milling companies, approached your company in an endeavour — 

to get shares?—A. To buy shares in our company? x 
Q. Yes?—A. Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. Do Copeland Flour Mills sell eenerally to the trade or specifically to. 
A & P?—A. No, I think they sell to the trade generally. , 


Q. Do you know whether Copeland Flour Mills own any bakeries?—A. Yes, 
I am sure they do not. - 
Q. Can you give the committee any estimate of the cost of delivering bread 
from the bakery platform to the retail stores?—A. Well I can answer that this 
way, Mr. Cleaver. I can give you an average cost, or rather the average 
delivery expenses of bread and groceries, and that is on an average basis. 
Q. Yes?—A. The figure is 28 cents per hundred in Toronto, which is 42° 
points a loaf and it is the same figure in Montreal. 
eo, «49? P 
Mr. Lesace: 2/5 of a cent. 
The Wirness: As far as we are concerned itis an expense item. 
By Mr. Cleaver: . 
Q. Have you with you the last financial statement of A & P?—A No, sig 
Q. Would you make that available to the committee? % 
: Mr. Wickert: Well, Mr. Chairman, this is a wholly owned subsidiary and 
these financial statements have never been filed in Canada. to my knowledge. 
Is that essential? If Mr. Cleaver wants the capital employed to figure out 
profits, and if he would tell me exactly what he means by “capital employed” 
and whether it is accordng to the interpretation of the Excess Profits Tax Act 
or the ordinary accountancy interpretation, I will get him those figures as to 
the capital employed. He has got the profits and he can figure out anythin 
he wants, but, unless I am definitely ordered, I am not going to file the financia. 
statement of the A& P Tea Company. i Be 
Mr. Curaver: I would like to have the capital employed, and what I mea 1 
by capital employed is the total amount of paid-up capital. ' 
The Cuairman: Excuse me, Mr. Cleaver. I am not commenting at a 
on your answer at this stage except to say that I have noted it. 
Mr. Cupaver: And I would like the amount of profit reserve left in t 
capital structure and not declared as dividends. ¢ 
Mr, Lesace: Would you like to have the figures separated? 
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_ Mr. Wickert: May I get these down please? 
Mr. Cieaver: The amount of all reserves, 

picture I would like your total sales in Canada. 
Mr. Wickert: That has already been put in evidence. 

Mr. CuEaver: Well, I have not got a copy of that. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, in regard to— 

Mr. Lesage: Did you ask for the profit? 

he Mr. Cieaver: I am not through yet, but Mr. MacInnis had a question. 
i Mr. MacInnis: I was just going to make a comment o 

_ by the solicitor for the A&P. This is a business firm doing business in Canada 
_and consequently its business, like all other businesses, has an effect on the 
cost of living. We are investigating the cost of living and I do not see how 
| we can treat this firm—even as a subsidiary of another firm in another country— 
Ido not see how we can treat it any differently to firms doing business wholly 
in Canada, without discriminating against the other firms. 


Mr. Irvine: That is to say if we demand the accounts 
panies you think we should demand these? 


z Mr. MacInnis: Absolutely, 


Mr. Wickert: May I say that a 
ean get the statement of Dominion 
company and there would no 
| with this committee. 

®. Mr. Cumaver: If I mi 
_wards. I would like to ha 
_ taxes, and the net profit. 
Mr. Lesage: In dollars? 

Mr. ‘Cieaver: Yes. 

Mr. Wickert: The total sales in Canada, the gross profits before taxes, 
the amount of taxes, and the net profit in dollars. 
; _ The Wirness: You mean the net profit before taxes? 

Mr. Wickert: You said the gross profit. : 

Mr. Ciraver: I beg your pardon? And then I think, in view of the fact 
that the complete statement may not be furnished, I think we should have a 


general breakdown after gross profits. That general breakdown would be direct 
_ Wages, management, overhead, and the like. 


__ Mr. Lesagm: And corporate expenses? 
Mr. Wickert: Is that for the whole operation? 
Mr. Cumaver: For Canada. 
Mr. Wickert: Or just for the bakery? 
Mr. Creaver: The entire operation. 
‘Mr. Wickert: The entire operation. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Wickett, if you do not mind me saying this, I think it 
4s a little unfortunate that you made the observation you did with regard to 


what you are prepared or not prepared to do. I do not think this committee can _ 
ask one company to produce its annual statement and not ask another company. 
Mr. Wickert: Well, sir, if you order me to produce it it will be produced. 
Mr. Maypanx: Well, I think that is a better answer, Mr. Chairman, than 
‘the answer he made first. 

Mr. Winters: He said “unless ordered to do so” even in the first instance. 
Mr. Irvine: That is right. 

_ The CuHarrman: Oh. 


and on the other side of the 


n a statement made 


of the other com- 


ny shareholder, or any person in Canada, 
or Loblaws or any other publicly owned 
t be any point in a refusal to file those statements 


ght finish we can have the general discussion after- 
ve your gross profits before taxes, the amount of the 
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Mr. CLEAVER: Yes, then if I may, I have one or two other questions. — 


By Mr. Cleaver:. BAN ay DIY rahe a CR Cae 
~ Q. Would you mind reading again, a little more slowly, the six or seven 
grocery items which you gave the committee, together with the mark-up? 
A, If I can find the list again. Fluid milk 7 to 9 per cent; bread 10 per cent;— 
Sac Mit. WINTERS: Are these mark-ups on selling price? , 
The Wrrness: These are based on selling price. tosh 
ig i By Mr. Cleaver: / | 
2 Q) Bread?——A. 10) per cent; cake 16 to 20 per cent; total bakery 16 to 17 
per cent; butter 4 to 44 per cent; sugar 5 to 54 per cent; lard 10 per cent; tea 
13 to 14 per cent; coffee 13 to 14 per cent. i: J 
ne The CuatrMaNn: I am afraid we will have to adjourn the meeting now. 
‘There is to be a meeting of the steering committee immediately and Mr. Mayhew 


has to get away. : 
: 


The meeting adjourned. a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


rt eee . Wednesday, March 3, 1948. 
e id 


a The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr, 
- Martin, presiding. 


¥ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
_ Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew,. Merritt, Pinard, 
Winters. . ; 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


The Chairman brought to the attention of the 
received from the “Roll Back Prices Committee”, 
consumer organizations be heard. 
‘Steering Committee. 


Committee a telegram 
Montreal, requesting that 
It was agreed to refer this request to the 


Mr. George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
“Company Limited, was recalled and further examined. 


#e 


Mr. Burdon also answered questions. 
Witnesses retired. 

Mr. Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias, Limited, Montreal, 
was called, sworn and briefly examined. He filed: 

Exhibit No. 34,—Statement showing selling price and cost of 24 ounce loaf 

(wrapped, unsliced), all stores in Montreal; and gross margins as a percentage of 


‘sales on certain lines, period of December 15, 1947 to January 10, 1948— 
Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias, Ltd. 


At 6.00 p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
March 4, at 11.00 a.m. . 


R. ARSENAULT, 
. Clerk of the Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
March 3, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4 p.m. The Chairman, 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, the committee has been very busy, the steering 
committee, too. I have a matter that I would normally take up with them, but 
‘I think we might dispose of it with despatch today. As I told you two days ago 
the Canadian Consumers Organization requested the opportunity of being heard 
nd of laying a brief before us some time on March 11 or 12. They mentioned 
hat date because they were having a meeting here in Ottawa of their executives, 
and that would be convenient for them. 
_ At the same time I have received a wire sent by Mr. Hardie and several 
thers. It is signed by representatives of the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers, the National Catholic Syndicate, the Montreal Labour Council, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Women’s Auxiliary Canadian Legion, Fairmount 
tome and School Association, the Verdun Consumers League, the Montreal 
vonsumers Federation. These people send the following wire asking for an 
pportunity of expressing consumers’ views. The wire reads: 


Roll back prices committee respectfully request appointment with 
prices investigating committee to express Quebec consumers’ views. We 
agree our committee should grant hearings to consumers organizations as 
_ business interests have been heard. Our views should carry weight since 


we represent 300,000 people in 100 Quebec organizations. 


I was wondering if the committee thought we should advise these people, first 
f all the Canadian Consumers Organization, that we are prepared to hear them 
und the 11th or 12th of March, and advise the others at the same time. 


_Mr. Jounstron: That would bring up this question. Are you going to allow 
er organizations which are not business concerns to come here and make 
sentations? If you do you are opening the field pretty wide, not that I am 
objecting, but I do not want to set a precedent unless we are prepared to hear 
others. It occurs to me they might be able to submit a brief and then after 
aving perused the brief if you as chairman think there is sufficient evidence: 
there that is factual evidence then it might be worth while. Unless we have 


ual evidence I do not think that merely expressing opinions will help us im 
our research. 


The Cuarrman: In the case of the Canadian Consumers group there will 
nitely be a brief. 


_ Mr. Maysanxz: I am opposed to deciding whether they should be called or 
ther they should not be called at. this moment either on the 11th or any 
her date. I do not see any percentage in having a dog and doing your own 
atking. It has always been understood this sort of thing would be looked 
t by the steering committee, and to decide suddenly now one way or the other 
Id perhaps lead us into the position again of taking up something in the 
niddle of something else. I think it would be better to leave that sort of thing 
the steering committee. 
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Mr. Prnarp: We should not be left with only one side of the picture. We 
should know what the opinion of the consumers’ organizations is if they are. 
organized. We will not be able to know it otherwise. 


Mr. Jounston: You do not want opinions; you want facts. 


Mr. Prnarp: It all depends on the brief they will give us. I think we should 
study that brief when they come here. 


Mr. Jounston: I am not objecting to it other than saying:that if you start 
that then I think that other similar organizations throughout the country 
should have the same privilege. 


Mr. Harkness: Do I understand that these organizations want to put in 
a combined brief? 

The Cuamman: They do not say. My observation was of a twofold 
character, First, the Canadian Consumers Organization, of which Mrs. Marshall 
is president, wish to put in a brief and will have a brief available to us at the 
end of this week or the beginning of next week. They wish to speak to that 
brief on March 11 or thereabouts as they are having a meeting of their. 
- executive in Ottawa at that time. That is how they came to suggest that date. 
This telegram does not say whether or not they have a brief. 

Mr. Harkness: The point I had in mind was I do not think we have time 
to hear all these numerous consumer organizations which perhaps would like. 
to give us their opinion. It is not physically possible for us to do it. I think it 
comes down to a question as to whether we take one or two representative 
organizations and have done with it or whether we hear them all. : 

Mr. Irvine: I was going to say that after all the consumers are the ones 
who are paying the prices that we are investigating. It is quite possible they 
might be able to give us a lead as to some prices charged of which we might not 
hear at all. Beyond that I do not see how we could refuse them the opportunity 
of appearing here. 


The CHarrman: I do not think there is any suggestion of that. The 
steering committee had already decided to hear the Canadian Consumers 
Organization. The question I am raising now is the date because they are 
pressing here. They want to know the date of the meeting. At the same time 
I am pointing out if we hear them at that time there is this other request from, 
as you see, quite a large group. j 

Mr. Mererrr: I think it is rather important we do hear directly from the 
consumers, After all this committee is set up principally to investigate costs 
to consumers, and we are almost getting in the position where the consumer is 
again the forgotten man, as we often say in our speeches. ; 


The CHatrrman: I think all members of the committee are agreed—the 
steering committee certainly was agreed—that the consumers should be heard. 
The impression should not be allowed to go out that any member of the com- 
mittee is opposed to that. I think we are all agreed that the consumers h: 7 
to be heard. The question is what is the most orderly and effective way in which 
that is to be done. ‘ 

Mr. Merrit: I was going to suggest to you that since it will be the general 
consensus of opinion in the committee that we should hear consumer organiza 
tions, and since at the same time we do not want to prolong unduly the sittin 
of the committee, that the steering committee should investigate not only t 
date upon which we will hear the Canadian Consumers League, but also whi 
organizations of consumers in addition to that association should be heard, 
a recommendation should be made to the committee, because I quite agree 
Mr. Harkness that we do not want to throw the field wide open. However, ¥ 
do want to have adequate representation from the consumers. ‘i 
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a The Cuareman: I think that is a good suggestion. . 
Mr. IRVINE: Before you call the next witness I should like to ask the 

eering committee if it is ready to report today on that matter of commercial 
nts which they have been considering for some time? 


a Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Chairman, I can answer that. The steering committee, 
as I said last time, asked Mr. Mayhew and me to draft something as well as we 
could estimate which would be the consensus of opinion already expressed. Mr. 


Mayhew and I have worked at it, but have not been able to complete it. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Do you think you will have it tomorrow? 


__ Mr. Maysanx: He and I were talking a couple of hours ago and thought we 
would get it done today yet. The minute it is ready we will ask the chairman 
lo call the committee, and I think that would result in a call for tomorrow 


morning. That is what Mr. Mayhew and I think at the moment. We feel 
oretty sure that is so. | 


_ The Cuarman: All right. 


a George W. Bird, Purchasing Agent, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
any Limited, recalled. 


He By Mr. Dyde: 


_ Q. Mr. Bird, there are one or two questions which I should like to clear up 
tom yesterday’s evidence. There was a question raised as to the reason for the 
lecrease in the cost between December 1, 1947 and February 14, 1948, from 
| eents to 8-70. Can you answer that now?__A. Yes, I believe I can. The reason 
or the decrease is entirely in raw material. It was due to an error in figuring 
he formula. The price as of February 14 was figured with the same quantity 
f milk as the formula used in twelve-one, and that would make a difference 
f 30 points. 

_ Q. That is entirely a matter of the materials in the loaf 2—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Another question which was raised and which I would like to clear up 
_you can was the effect of taxes on the cost of a loaf of bread, in Toronto and 
Tontreal, I think it was, combined—A. Do you want Toronto and Montreal 
»parately? 

|. Q. Whichever way you have them.—A. I have them separately. In Toronto 
is :000195 per loaf. 

_ Q. And in Montreal?—A. In Montreal it is -00018. 

The CuHatrman: One almost feels like saying oh. 

| By Mr. Dyde: 

) Q. Then I think you were also to make a correction in the raw material 
imputation of yesterday.—A. I believe the figure was quoted as -0592. It 
sould be -0622. That is also due to increased milk. I do not think I gave the 

loper answer to your first question. 

| Q. I am wondering whether you did.—A. I do not believe I did. The reason 

ithe decrease in raw material. I think flour is one of the reasons and I believe 

lilk—that is where I was confused—is also another factor, the reason being 

1 one case spray process milk is used and in the other roller process, and the 

st of the roller process milk is less. The reason we use both kinds of milk is 

tat we are unable to get sufficient quantities of spray process milk. 

fe 


By Mr. Winters: 


i fay What is it then, that the -0592 cents a loaf in December for raw 
Merial should be what?—A. It should be -0622. That is the last question, 
ton the first question I gave the wrong answer. 

_ The Crarrman: All right. 


y? 
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By Mr. Dyde: ce 

Q. Then there was a question raised as to. your northern points which 

I think Mr. Burden referred to you as to the number of stores.—A. Unfortunately 
we have been trying to get that information all day in Toronto. We are having 
a large meeting in Toronto today and the office is practically depleted, and we 
were not able to get the information in time. I think if you will allow me I cal 
answer the question fairly closely from memory. | 
 Q. Answer it from memory and then if there is any correction to be made 
you can do it by letter if necessary—A. All right. I believe there are four or 
fve stores in that area. My impression is the price is two for 21 in that 
particular area. | 5 
Q. What is the area?—A. It would be Timmins, Kirkland Lake—two for 23 

is the price, by the way—Sault Ste. Marie, Rouyn and New Liskeard. , 
i 

By Mr. Lesage: i 

Q. What is the price in Quebec city? Do you have any stores there?—A. 

Yes we have two stores there. | 
Q. What is the price there?—A. The price there is 3 for 23, but that is for 

the 16-ounce loaf. 
Q. Did you ever receive any representations or suggestions from either 
bakers or retailers regarding the retail price of your bread?—A. You say either 
bakers or retailers? A 
Q. Or millers?—A. It is a rather embarrassing question. I could answer 

7t this way; I would say that any representations we have had from the bakers 
have been on an off-the-record basis. In other words, it is more or less in a 
joking manner. I think the baking trade as a whole understands the company’s 
principles and attitude toward discussing retail prices and, for that reason I car 
truthfully say that they bother us very little. 3 
Q. But you have been bothered. They bother you very little, but you 
have been bothered a little?—A. But it does not bother me. ia 
Q. You said you had been bothered a little. I should like to know what 

you mean by, “a little”, and what the bothering was about? I should like the 
witness to answer for himself——A. Well, I might say that, for instance, baek 
in 1941 we were called to appear before the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon to, more 0! 
less, attempt to justify our position so far as retail prices were concerned at tha’ 
time—I am speaking of bread. I think the figures were reasonably satisfactory 
At a later date we were also asked to appear before the Dominion Trade anc 
Industry Commission regarding retail prices, at which time I think the price 
were quite satisfactory also. a 4 
Q. But that is the government; the government called you? ie 

Mr. Cueaver: Would you ask the witness who made the complaint tha 
brought their company before this body? 
The Witness: I do not think it was a complaint. I think it was an invita 

tion, maintained on behalf of the National Bakers Association. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Let us come back to the answer you made a moment ago. You said yor 
had been bothered by other bakers; you have been bothered a little. I want 
know what happened. Who did the bothering and in what way, when?—A. 
do not call it actually a bother, For instance, I know a lot of people int 
trade— 3 
 Q. I did not call it a bother, you did—A. If I got a phone call and, 

a laughing way, somebody said, “When are you going to put up your price 
bread”, I would say, “If you put somebody outside the store and wait lon 
enough you will probably determine”. q 
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4 Hey You would call it a joke. Who did ask you over the phone when your 
price would go up?—A. I may have had lots of calls of that kind. 

_ Q. Do you remember any of them?—A. I do not remember any of them now. 

Q. Under your oath, Mr. Bird, could you not remember one instance? 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Lesage, could I seek to help you? You used the word 
“bothered”. It is quite understandable that this witness would know all the 
people in the bread business with whom he has daily contact. If you started 
from the assumption he is selling bread at a lower price than some other com- 
' panies and proceed, with that as a basis, to ascertain whether or not it has not 
_ been suggested from time to time by other companies that this witness’ company 
_ ought to increase the price of bread, you might arrive at your goal. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. That is what the witness said. The witness said he had received tele- 
phone calls about it?—A. I beg your pardon, there was no suggestion that the 
price be increased. It was a question of timing. 


a Q. When would the price be increased?—A. I imagine they were interested 
from a competitive standpoint. 
i Q. I am interested in knowing who did call you?—A. I cannot tell you, 


Mr. Lesage; I don’t remember. 


By Mr. Winters: 


Ng Q. Did anybody ever suggest that you bring your price into line with the 
other retailers?—A. What kind of price? 
4 Q. Your retail price?—A. On bread? 


4 By Mr. Lesage: 
t Q. Yes.—A. Not on bread, no. 


By Mr. Winters: 


i Q. Nobody ever suggested informally or formally that you raise the price 
he of the 10-cent loaf to the price prevailing elsewhere?—A. I do not know of any 


By Mr. Lesage: 


tM Q. I cannot very well understand why you, being in the business and know- 
“ing these people from the other bakeries in Toronto, would not remember any 
‘3 telephone calls when you have mentioned telephone calls?—A. Those calls might 
E: in the evening, not during business hours; just as a matter of conversation, 
Es 


ay be. 
|  Q. Could you remember which bakery the person with whom you talked 
“was associated?—A. I do not think there is any one person or any one bakery. 
“I might have had numerous calls. 
4 Q. You had numerous calls?—A. I said I might have had. 
by Q. You are the one who should know, I cannot make any assumption. Did 
you have many telephone calls?—A. I think, over a period of years, I might 
. I am not speaking about any period— 

as . No, since 1941?—A. This would go back to 1929, for instance. 
l of Let us say since 194f, or to make it more recent, since the removal of 
Ms ) 
4 


ntrols. Mr. Bird, you had these telephone calls in September, did you not?— 
No, sir. 

| Q. You had some?—A. No, sir. 

4 Q. You had some representations either in September or since?—A. Well, 

y calls that I have had, Mr. Lesage, were purely informal. 

' Q. Even if they were informal, Mr. Bird, I should like to know about them. 

Have you had any informal or formal calls since September? 
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Mr. CueAver: J wonder if it might not be wise to come back to this matter 
later since the witness’ memory is so hazy about it. Surely, there are some 
things with which we might continue. 


Mr. Lesace: Are you suggesting I leave this point? 
Mr. Cieaver: I am suggesting the witness have time to think it over. ; 


Mr. Lesage: I do not know—I want to know if he had such telephone 
‘calls since September or such representations as I am talking about?—A. I — 
think we did have a representation from the Ontario Bakers Association since— — 


Mr. Lesace: Since when? 


Mr. Jonnston: May I remind you—you will excuse my interruption— ‘ 
that the other day, Mr. Mayhew objected when I attempted to have a witness © 
recall what happened six or seven months ago. : 


The CuHairMAn: May I suggest that I appreciate that point and that this 
is an important matter on which we are at the moment. 


Mr. Jounston: I am not questioning that. : 4 


By Mr. Lesage: 


@. When were these representations: made?—A. I believe it would be in ~ 
January. * 
Q. Who called you or who saw you on behalf of the Ontario Association?— — 
A. No one saw me, Mr. Lesage, someone came to eall on our general manager, ~ 
Mr. Beebe. . 
Q. Who did call on your general manager?—A. Colonel Ruttan. ¥ 
Q. What did he suggest?—-A. I understand he suggested that our Bie: was 
demoralizing the industry. 4 
Mr. Merritt: Mr. Chairman, I should like to call attention— 
Mr. Lesace: I should not tikes to be interrupted ‘at this point. B 


Mr. Merrirr: I am interrupting on a point of order. I think this a very © 
important point and I should like to know what personal knowledge this witness — 
has concerning the matter. Perhaps it will be preferable to have the general — 
manager here. ‘ 

The CHaAtrMAN: I think you will appreciate there is a point in examination — 
when it becomes relatively ineffective if one is not allowed to proceed. I believe — 
the point you make can be followed up later. ; 


re 

Mr. Lesace: I am aware of that. E) 
The CuHatrMAN: In this committee, we are not confined to non-hearsay 
evidence. v 
Mr. Mmrrirt: So, we are going to accept hearsay evidence. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Then, we can follow it up. % 
Mr. Lesace: I will take account of your remarks.in my question. Do you — 
know what the conversation was between Mr. Beebe and Colonel Ruttan? is 
The Witness: No, sir, other than what I told you; that was the crux. of rh 

the matter, as I understand it. y 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. From your general manager?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. I understand Colonel Ruttan expressed an opinion that it would be ~ 
better for the trade in general if you would come in line with the others?— P) 
A. That was my understanding, sir. 
Q. Of the conversation between Colonel Ruttan and your general manager? — 
—A. That is right. 
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a By Mr. Pinard: 

ay Did you have the same representations from the milling companies ?— 
Bah 

_ Q. Were you present at the conversation between Colonel Ruttan and your 
nanager?—A. No, sir. 

—_  Q. It was reported to you by your manager?—A. That is right. 

4 Q. Can you recall the type of conversation you had with your general 
manager?—A. Well, it was to the effect, as I have just stated, that we were 
demoralizing the industry. What the actual structure of the sentences used was, 
Ido not know. I mean, that was the idea that Mr. Beebe wanted to get across 
to me. Other than that, I have no further knowledge. 


_  Q. Was this representation renewed after that on other occasions?—A. I 
|believe Mr. Ruttan later called on Mr. Capstick, our sales manager. 

— Q. Of your firm?—A. Yes. 

— Q. In Toronto?—A. Yes. 


a 


By Mr. Lesage: 
§ Q. Would that be in January or February?—A. Shortly after the first time. 


hy By Mr. Pinard: | 

_ Q. In what way did he renew his representations, if he did?—A. I think the 
conversation or the purpose of the visit was exactly the same as the first one. 
Ido no think there is anything additional to be added, so far as I know. 

_ Q. Did it take the form of some sort of threat on the second occasion? 
|—A. I was not present at that conversation either. 

_ Q. It was again reported to you by your manager?—A. It was reported 
to me. I talked to Capstick about it in a casual sort of way. 

— Q. Would you recall the approximate date of the second representation by 
the Ontario Bakers Association?—A. I would rather not. I can get the dates 
very readily. 

~ Q. You say it was in February?—A. I would rather not try to answer that, 
but I will get the dates if you wish them. ; 
~— Q. Now when was the last representation made or was there another one 
besides?—A. No, sir, there was not. 


¥: By Mr. Lesage: 
~ Q. The other things you had were telephone calls and you had some 


conversation with people in the baking business and they would make a joke, 
that is what you said; they would joke and say ‘When are you going to get in 
line with our prices”, is that correct?—A. I would say that may have happened, 
Mr. Lesage, but I mean I attached no importance whatsoever to it. 

— Q. No—A. And neither does our company, to any representations that the 


price be advanced, and consequently, having a few other things to remember— 


_ Mr. Jonnston: You did not increase your price? 
|) The Wrrness: No sir. 

| Mr. Lusace: Of course you say you do not attach much importance to it 
because you had the same representations on other commodities, representations 
by conversation, and that is the only one question I am going to put on that 
matter. 

| Mr. MacInnis: Is there an answer? 


t* By Mr. Lesage: 


Bit Q. You had representations with regard to other commodities; I infer that 
om what you said a moment ago?—A. From other manufacturers? 
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Q. Yes, of other commodities?—A. Of other ‘commodities. 

Q:* Yes age That is true. 

Q. I do not think we should go into that field very far, as we are dealing 
with ‘bread. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just ae to bread. 


ae 


By Mr, Lesage: 


Q. Now what was your reaction to the contention of Colonel Ruttan that 
you were demoralizing the industry?—A. Well, I do not believe I can answer 
the question very intelligently without seeing some figures. I have not notices 
any of the bakers suffering to any great extent over the past year or so, from 
the statements I have been able to examine. 

Q. That is exactly the answer I want. = 


Mr. Curaver: From the profit you are making you woul assume they are 
making quite a profit? 


Mr. Pryarp: Now on this line of questioning, I want to be fair— 
Mr. Homuru: Mr. Cleaver cannot put words in the witness’s mouth. 


Mr. Prnarp: Did you have any representations from the other chain stores, 
officially on this same thing? 


The Witness: No, I did not. 
Mr. Homutu: Is this conversation just going on down there? 


The Cuarrman: Would you speak a little louder; Mr. Homuth and I are 
having difficulty in hearing. 


Mr. HomutH: We are Aeae) intelligent but we cannot take a thing : | | 
of the mist. 


Mr. Pinarp: Just one more question, these calls you have received from the ] 
bakeries— 


The CuatrmMaNn: A little louder, please? 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. All right, these calls you have received from the Bakery. corey wer 
no anonymous were they? You must recall one of those bakers calling you? 
—A. I do not know. They might have Beal on me att course, for instance, | 


~ ment among the other bakers, 
Mr. JoHnsron: Not in playing golf? 4 
The Wrrness: And I would say any remarks by the bakers were made in 


any way an inducement to try and get us to raise the price. i 
Mr. Lrsace: The only instance that you remember would be Colonel 
- Ruttan’s visit? ! 
The Wirnsss: That is the only one I know of. 
Mr. Lesacr: Seriously? 
The Witness: That is right. 
Mr. Pinarp: Do you not think representations made for instance on the ; 
golf course are sometimes more pressing than ones made by ieee or 
telephone calls? 
Mr. Homurn: It depends entirely on the score at the time. 
The Cuarrman: Was it at the nineteenth or the eighteenth hole? 
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By Mr. Lesage: 

_ Q. That is my question to the witness; and is it not a fact those representa- 
tions are much more serious?—A. Not tome. When I play golf, I play golf. 

b Q. I am talking about the other fellow?—A. I would not know how he felt 
about it. 

t Mr. Prnarp: You cannot recall who those persons were in the foursome? 


The Witness: No. 


: By Mr. MacInnis: 

_  Q. Mr. Bird, I understand you have been experimenting with the 14-cent 
loaf?—-A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. When did the experiment begin, before or after Colonel] Ruttan called? 
—A. You are asking me to date that call again and I really cannot. I can give 
you the dates we started the experiment but I would rather check on the dates 
of the call. I am not sure of that, honestly. 

D Q. Well— —A. Roughly, I would say, we were making the 14-cent experi- 
ae before we received any call from Colonel Ruttan. 

- Q. That is your impression?—A. That is my impression. 


ue By Mr. Merritt: 

 Q. Mr. Bird, what was the date you started on the Christie’s bread experi- 
ment?—-A. I have it here somewhere. In Toronto the first date we handled 
Vhristie’s bread was December 18, 1947 and, in Montreal it was February 7 
that we started with the Pride of Montreal loaf. 

* Q. And you called it an experiment; what do you mean by that?—A. We 
vere attempting and we are attempting to find what the consumer’s preference 
8 for advertised brands of bread at the established price. 

- Q. So it is entirely a question of comparing your quality at 10 cents with 
he quality of another loaf at 14 and seeing which comes off best?—A. Yes. 

_ Mr. Jounston: Is there any difference? 


The Wirness: Well, I would like to say that actually it has nothing to do 
vith our own bread. It is merely an attempt to see whether we are losing any 
ales by confining ourselves to our own brand and not including some of the 
wands that are well advertised. It is an experiment such as we might make in 
offee or any other commodity. 


x 


Kul 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Do you advertise Christie’s bread?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you advertise your own bread?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Prominently or along with other commodities?—A. Along with other 
ommodities. 

_ Q. What volume of Christie’s bread are you selling? And how is the 
xperiment getting along? 

_ Mr. Jounston: Not very well for Christie’s. 


__ The Witness: I would say that to date it has not been terribly successful. 
a the two stores where we handle Christie’s it is 8-40 per cent of the total bread 
iles. In Montreal it is 1-3 per cent of the total bread sales in the stores where 
e have the bread. 


_ By Mr. Merritt: 


> Q. There has always been your own loaf there for purchase right up to 
Osing time in those stores?—A. Yes sir. 
_ Q. Do you mark the price of your own bread on the wrapper?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Do you sell your own baked bread to any stores but your own 
—A. No, sir. © 

Q. You never have. Now there are no sales costs at all in your bakery 
—A. No, sir. 

C): You sell here your: loaf baked in Montreal? You sell it in Ottawa di 
you?—A. Yes, we do. | 

Q. And what is the cost of laying it down here, in Ottawa? I think you 
gave the figure yesterday for Toronto.—A. Well, as far as the transportation 
charges are concerned and our method of accounting is concerned, it is entirely’ 
an expense item. I think I broke the expenses down yesterday by saying 28 
cents per hundred weight 1 in both units, both in Toronto and Montreal. 

Q. And what in Ottawa? j 

Mr. CLEAVER: 26 cents. 


The Witness: That is an average of all, but I do not know what the rate 
to Ottawa would be. Ottawa is included in that figure but it is the average 
transportation figure. 

Mr. Cueaver: I believe you said the cost per loaf was -42 cents. | 

The Witness: That is right. 


a 


By Mr. Merritt: | 
Q. So that what you mean is that is an average cost to your wareho 
so to speak, for distribution to all your stores in Ontario?—A. That is correc 
with the exception of the four northern points. 
Q. With the exception of the four northern points. 


By Mr. Lesage: : al 
4. Does it include the freight or express charges to Quebec, for ‘stare — 
A. In Montreal it includes all stores shipped to from the Montreal unit. 
Q. To Quebec stores?—A. Yes, they would be included. 
Q. In that cost?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Merritt: . 

Q. So that the figure of point 4 something of a cent being an average 

I take it the volume of delivery is much greater in Toronto and Montreal, th 
metropolitan areas, than it is in Ottawa? Is that not correct?—A. I woul 
have to check the figures, Mr. Merritt. We have some fairly substantial store 
in Ottawa. a 
Q. Would you say you sold as much bread in Ottawa as in Montreal?- | 

A. In the city of Montreal, as compared with the city of Ottawa? aa 
Q. Yes?—-A. My guess would be we do not. 
The CHarrMAn: Would it be a fair statement to say in an Ottawa store yo 

sell as much as 1,800 loaves of white bread in a day? 
The Witness: That would be an average, Mr. Chairman; that is a good 
average. a 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. How many Ottawa stores are there?—A. Seven—six or. seven. a 
Q. How many in Montreal?—A. I think it is eleven. I gave the figut 
yesterday. 4 

Q. Oh, I am sorry—A. Possibly I did not give it, but I believe it is eleven 

Q. So ‘the actual cost of laying down a loaf in Ottawa, the transportat: 
cost from the bakery platform to the store would be oreater, would it not, tl 
-42 cents, which is the figure you gave Oe for the average? —A. 
Ottawa? a 
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i Q. Yes—A. No, I do not think so. Ottawa would be about average. 

7 @. Do you mean to say it costs no more to deliver bread to an Ottawa 
_ store than it costs to deliver to a Montreal store?—A. Perhaps I misunderstood 
_ the question. I thought you said Ottawa would cost more than average. 


Mr. Curaver: More than -42. 


._ By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. Yes, more than -42?—A. No, I do not think that is true, 

Q. You do not think it costs more than the average?—A. No. 

Q. Have you ever worked that out?—A. No, we have no accounting system 
that does that. This is a figure based on all groceries and bread shipped, and 
actually to try and break down the cost of shipping bread would be highly 

improbable or impossible as far as we are concerned, because certain items take 

_up more room, certain items are heavier and harder to handle, and certain items 

turn over more slowly. 

ie Q. -42 is itself just an estimate; it is not an accurate computation ?— 

_A. I would say it is just an estimate. 

. Q. Now to what points do you deliver bread from Montreal which are 
further away than Ottawa?—A. Quebec city for one. 

Q. Any others?—A. Three Rivers, and to some stores in the Ottawa valley. 

A Q. Now what other things besides bread does your company make for your 
stores in Canada?—-A. Manufacture? 

. Q. Yes.—A. Of our own manufacture? 

Q. Yes.—A. We roast our own coffee, we blend our own tea, manufacture 
our own mayonnaise, print our own butter—I do not think I have forgotten any. 
_ Q. Yes. Do you do that, incidentally, through A & P stores which you 
represent, or through a different company which is related to the retail com- 
pany?—A. No, it is just a manufacturing operation, the same as the bakery, 
as far as we are concerned. 

Q. And is a part of the retail outlet entirely?—A. Yes. 

Q. What other produce or groceries do you purchase direct from the stores, 
and what other commodities, as opposed to purchasing through wholesale?—A. 
We do very little merchandising through wholesale. 

_ Q. You buy mostly from the stores?—A. That is right. 


, Q. And you buy through companies which are part of your A & P organiza- 
tion and which presumably are not available to other retail stores; is not that the 
method of working in the A & P Stores?—A. No, sir; not here. I thought you 
had reference to the general grocery line. We buy direct from manufacturers 
Tike Kellogg’s, Quaker Oats, and so on. Is that the type of item to which 
you refer? 
| Q. You gave a list a moment ago of various goods which you purchased 
yourself direct from source?—A. Which we manufacture ourselves. 
~ Q. And which you manufacture yourselves?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course, there are many proprietary lines such as Quaker Oats, which 
you get from those suppliers?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then in addition there is a large volume of produce, meat and things 
like that, isn’t there; how do you obtain those goods?—-A. We buy our meat 
through the various packing houses, some in the west and some from the east. 
- Q. From the ordinary suppliers?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you pack any meat yourselves?—A. No, sir. 


Q. Now, what about vegetables and that kind of produce? 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Merritt, if you don’t mind; do you think that under our 
and what we have on hand that is relevant or desirable at this 
stage? You may have some reason behind that. 


i Mr. Merrirr: I thought I had, Mr. Chairman. 
4 


. 
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Q. What about things like vegetables and fruits and things of that kind; 
do you purchase them from wholesalers or do you purchase that kind of thing — 
direct from source?—A. We buy them direct from source, also from wholesalers 
on the street. 4 
- Q. And in what volume?—A. Rather substantial. | 
Q. I mean in what percentage volume as between purchases from whole-— 
salers and direct from producers?—A. I am afraid I cannot break that down” 
for you right now. 
Q. What about butter? Where do you get that?—A. We buy our butter 
direct from source, most of it. i 
Q. Direct: from source?—A. Most of it. i 
Q. Is it not your deliberate policy in the A & P Company to make as little 
profit as possible on the retail?—A. I would not say as little profit as possible. | 
I would say we attempt to sell merchandise as reasonable as we possibly can and 
making what we consider a desirable margin of profit. . 
Q. Mind you, Mr. Bird, I am not criticizing the method you follow.—A, 
I understand. t 
Q. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company is a very great organiza~ 
tion. It does not go right to the Pacific yet but I hope one day it will; but is it 
not so, that the company as a whole as a deliberate matter of policy tries to” 
cut its profit margin on retail outlets down to as negligible proportions as it 
can?—A. I do not agree with that statement. F: 
Q. And if you bring lower prices to the consumer, then more power to you. | 
I suggest to you that a comparison between your margin of profit and the : 
margins of profit of other chain stores or any other store in the business is theredl 
fore not a fair way to judge other stores. a 
Mr. Cxeaver: He was asked for those profit figures, Colonel Merritt, when 
we have them we can go into that. Oe 


ete 


Mr. Merritt: I would like the witness to answer my question. 
The Witness: Would you state it again, please? 


RRS. 


By Mr. Merritt: seo ? 


Q. I suggest to you that since your method of merchandising is different 
from that of other retail and grocery chains or independent stores and since as a 
matter of deliberate policy your retail profit margin is cut to the bone a compari- 
son between your profits on your retail stores and the profits of any other store 
in Canada is not a fair way of judging the profit margin of the other stores?— 
A. I do not think I would agree to that, Colonel Merritt. I see no reason why 
any other chain store cannot compete with us. They have the same facilities 
for doing business as we do. i 

Q. Well, of course, that is the point, Mr. Bird. If the retail store purchases 
through the usual trade channels and has not your facilities then it must make | 
all its profit on its retail business, must it not?—A. I think our buying is done 
on exactly the same basis as the other two competing chains in Canada. . — 

Q. You mean the other two competing chains?—A. With one or two very 
small exceptions which would be lost in the final analysis of the figures. i 

Q. Therefore, you mean that the other two competing chains have the same 
means of purchasing their supplies as you do?—A. Exactly. 2 

Q. They assemble their own supplies in the same manner as you do, gener- 
ally?—A. That is right. Xk 

Q. And do you know if it is their policy to make as little profit as they 
manage on their retail outlets?—A. I am afraid I would not know. 

Q. You would not know? 


can 
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_ Mr. Cueaver: I would say on the whole they are doing fairly well from what 
have seen of their balance sheets. 


5: By Mr. Merritt: 


_ Q. They are doing better than you from the look of their balance sheets. 
Have you seen their balance sheets?—A. I have not seen all of them and I 
E. not studied them very closely. ‘ 
- Q. From what you know they do earn considerably greater profit from 
stail operations than you do; is that not so?—A. That seems to be the case. 
a Q. That might be just a difference in policy on the part of those other 
L 


uld no say. 


| Q. You mentioned this time when Colonel Ruttan called on your general 
manager and told him that in his, Colonel Ruttan’s, opinion the A. & P. was 
lemoralizing the industry; do you know if those words were used?—-A. Oh no, 
on’t. I was not there. The word which was used in passing it along to me 
vas that is what Colonel Ruttan said on that. I would not know. 

_ Q. Did your general manager tell you upon what Colonel Ruttan made 
his tremendous charge?—A. No, but I judge it is on the basis of the 10-cent 
rs Other than that, I do not know. 


i 
shains?—A. It is a matter of opinion, I suggest. 
: Q. Yes, and it might be a matter of deliberate policy on their part.—A. I 


_ Q. But it did relate to the matter of bread?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. And you judge it was a matter of price only to which he was referring? 


-A. I would think so. 
_ Q. But you have no information of your own knowledge as to that?—A. 
Yo, I have not. 


s 


round the trade and what I pick up myself by reading. 
ie Mr. MacInnis: By looking at the balance sheets; is that it? 
_ The Wirness: Oh, I might have looked at the odd one. Yes. 


The Cuatrman: I think you referred to the report of one company in 
rticular. . 


_ The Witness: I did not intend to make it appear that way. I am not refer- 
ng to any particular company or to any particular group of companies, just 
m what I know about it generally—general opinion; and the information you 
‘from being around, I guess. 


_ Mr. Merrrrr: And a certain amount of confidence in your own business. 


_ Mr. Jounston: I would like to ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman. In 
pect to Colonel Ruttan at the time he visited your office did you know that 
was an official of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 


Mr. Prinarp: He was not at that time. 

i The CHarrMAN: He was then with the Canadian Bakers Association. 
_ Mr. Jounston: I am talking about the time he visited your office. 

i The Wirness: I knew that he formerly had been. 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. 


— 
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The Wirnsss: But I understand that he ee ae present occupation wa 
representing the Ontario Bakers Association. 


Mr. Homutu: That was the statement of Colonel Ruttan? 
The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Johnston: | 
Q. And his efforts at that time I take it were to get you somewhat neare 
the prevailing rate?—A. As far as I know. | 
Q. You spoke a moment ago about having a meeting with Mr. MacKinnon! 
—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Which Mr. MacKinnon was that?—A. The Honourable James, I think 
Q. That had to do with bread, did it?—A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. What did that have to deal with ?—-A. 4 think a representation wl 
made to the Hon. James MacKinnon that we were selling bread below cost. 
Q. And he called you in to discuss that?—A. That is right. | 
Q. What was the tenor of that conversation?—A. It was in 1941, and | 
know that we just presented our ue and I think that was about the end. ° 
it as far as I remember, 
Q. I suppose the feeling was hint you were selling bread at a cheaper rati 
than others. That would have a bearing on it? As a matter of fact, that wou 
be the purpose of calling you in, would it not?—A. No. I think the Tepreseal 
tion was made that we were selling below cost. I think that was the reason 
calling us in. I think it was a question of the retail price of bread. | 
Mr. Lesace: It would be a representation to the effect that you wen 
employing unfair practices in the trade. It would come to that. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

The WiTNEss: That we were selling below cost. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, the established cost; and you then gave figures showin 
that you were not selling at a loss and that was the end of it? | 

The Wirness: That is right. — 

Mr. Jounston: That.is what you think. 

Mr. Lesage: That is what the witness says. 

Mr. Jounston: We will get it from the witness. 


Mr. Homutru: Would you like to talk up here, because some of us woult ¢ 
like to be in.on this thing. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Mr. MacKinnon was a minister of the government, at that time?—A. Ye 

Q. He called you in to discuss the question of whether or not your compat 
was indulging in unfair trade practices in so far as he thought you were sell: n 
it below cost?—-A. I believe that is correct. 2 

Q. And you presented figures to him which convinced him that you ‘ 
not indulging in unfair practices?—A. I think that is correct. 

Q. And you think you were successful in satisfying him?—A. That wai 
in-1942. ‘ J BS 

Mr. Irvine: And you have not heard about it since? oF 

The Witness: I have not heard about it since. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it not a fact that in the price spreads committee your company Wa 
charged—perhaps that is not the word—it was said that your company We 


a 
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‘paying wage levels away lower than anyone else so you were said to be selling 
‘below cost? Isn’t that right?—A. I do not know that I just got the whole of 
‘your question. | 

_ Q. In the price spreads committee of 1934 it was alleged that your company 
was selling under cost because of the low wages vou were paying?—A. That 
may have been alleged, Mr. Martin. 

 Q. 1am not saying it is a fact, but that was alleged. That is my recollection 
of the report of the committee?—A. I believe that is so. 

_ Mr. Jounston: Did this take place before or after Mr. MacKinnon called 
you in on this charge that you were not paying your employees enough? 

| Mr. Lesage: That was in 1934. 

Mr. JoHnston: I am asking the witness. 


The Witness: It was before. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
» Q. It was before?—A. Yes. 
~  Q. Then it would not have had anything to do with this meeting which 
Mr. MacKinnon called, would it?—A. No, sir, I would not think so. 
 Q. I would not think so either. I do not see why it was brought in, but you 
thought to the best of your knowledge you satisfied the minister in regard to these 
unfair trade practices?—A. I think so. 


Mr. Homuru: Alleged unfair trade practices. 
Mr. JoHnston: We will put it that way. 
_ Mr. Homuru: Put the word “alleged” in there. 
Mr. Cieaver: Non-existent. 
Mr. Homuru: I am not saying non-existent. That is a different word. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


| Q. Are you paying now about the same level of wages as other bakers?—A. 

ft believe I can make this statement with some accuracy, that our average scale 

of wages in the bakery is higher than the rest of the industry. 

| Q. Yet you are able to sell below them. That would be good management, 
_ take it. 

_ Mr. Winters: High production. 


The Wirngss: Possibly you could say that. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

_ Q. Was the question: of selling price ever discussed with you at Mr. 
MacKinnon’s meeting?—A. I do not remember. 

_ Q. Well, selling below cost was certainly mentioned?—A. That might be 
\ssumed, but I really do not remember the situation at. all. 

_ Q. Did you ever make any report to your office or your manager on that 
to anyone in your office?—A. Yes, sir, I believe I did. 

_ Q. Would you have a memorandum on that?—A. I have not anything with 
1e, and I do not know that I have any. 

Q. Would you make a search and see?—A. I would be very glad to look. 
Q. If you have any memorandum or other information that you can get 
‘ould you be prepared to give it to the committee?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. I think you did say when that meeting was, did you not? I do not recall 
1e date just now.—A. 1941. 

- Q. You do not know the month? I think you said Colonel Ruttan called 
your office about January but this MacKinnon meeting— —A. This is in 1941. 
| 7523—23 
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Mr. Pinarp: Seven years before. I do not want to interrupt but on the 
other hand I am wondering whether this meeting in 1941 has any bearing on 
the inquiry going on here. 


Mr. Jounston: It has this bearing, that a cabinet minister called him in 
and asked him about selling bread at the price that he was selling it. 


Mr. Lusace: Colonel Ruttan had nothing to do with it. 


Mr. Jounston: You have inferred something that was never mentioned 
here. 


Mr. Lesace: You mentioned it. 
Mr. Jounston: When I want your advice I will ask for it. 


The Cuarmman: Could we have the same brotherly spirit we have how 
before? 


Mr. Jounston: Absolutely, provided it is mutual. : 


The Wirness: May I clear up a little misunderstanding? I think I said 
we were called before the Hon. James MacKinnon at the request of the National 
Bakers Association. 


a 
{ 


By Mr. Johnston: ; 

Q. You were called together before that?--A. At their request. 4 

Q. Oh, at their request, and they were there, too, were they?—A. I beliews 
they were. ¥ 


Q. Can you recall any others who were at that meeting?—A. No, sir. As, 
a matter of fact, I believe either Mr. Sparks or Mr. Morrison was there. 
I cannot remember which. :| 

Q. One or the other was there?—-A. Yes, maybe both. 

Q. And you are going to look and see if you have any ocal 
A. I will. tf 

Q. You would not know of any other large bakers who were present at 
that meeting?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The names of the companies they represented?—A. No. I do not thine 
there were any others there to my knowledge; to the best of my memory I a 
not think there were any others. 


Mr. Jounston: I think it has something very definite to do with it becau 
if you wish me to remind you in the evidence the other day Colonel Ruttan was 
at a meeting where the price of 13 cents was established. 


The CuarrMan: That was in September last. 
Mr. JoHnston: We find Colonel Ruttan— 
The CuarrMAN: This is 1941. 
Mr. Jounston: We find Colonel Ruttan calling on another company and 
discussing prices. 
Mr. Prinarp: That is recently but oS is 1941. 


Prices and Trade Board who met ‘the Galen: and it was a that baehih 
at the instigation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that the 13 cents 
about. Now then, we have an indication here, and I use that word advisedly, 
that another government representative consulted with the bakeries. 


Mr. Lesace: Oh, no. 
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Mr. Jounsron: Oh, yes, consulte 
found out the express purpose. 


a The Cuatrman: Assuming those to be the facts what has that got to do 
with the recent rise in the price level? | 

; Mr. Jounsron: If the witness is able to produce a memorandum as to the 
discussion at this meeting it may have a very material effect. It will depend 
on that. I am willing to leave that point until the witness ascertains whether 
or not he has a memorandum on it. I was trying to get the information from 
him but he does not recall it, 


d with the bakeries. We have not definitely 


: By Mr. Johnston: 
Fi 


_  Q. Other than you have mentioned, you do not recall any of the bakers who 
were present at that meeting?—A. No, I do not. 

' Q. Do you recall any other time when there was a meeting or when there 
Was a discussion on this matter with any official of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board other than Colonel Ruttan in January? 

is Mr. Lesage: I do not think that is fair. Colonel Ruttan in J anuary was 
not an official of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mr. Jounston: I did not say he was. 

_ Mr. Lusace: That is what the question implied. 

__ Mr. Jounston: You imply what you like. 

| Mr. Lesage: I will ask the reporter to read the question again. 

__ Mr. Jounston: I asked the witness if he had any other meeting with an 
ee of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board other than the meeting at which 
Jolonel Ruttan was present. 


_ The Cuamrman: There is no evidence before this committee that Colonel 
Xuttan, as an official of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, was at any meeting 
vith this witness. 

_ Mr. Jounston: The witness has stated that and I particularly excepted that 
aeeting of Colonel Ruttan’s in January. I do not see what Mr. Lesage is 
jetting all excited about. 

ia Mr. Lusacu: I am not getting excited but I think Mr. Johnston should be 
4ir in his question. Colonel Ruttan in January was not an official of the 
Vartime Prices and Trade Board. 

| Mr. Jounsron: If I am not fair the witness will say so because he is the 
tan who has the responsibility of answering the questions, not you. 

fide. Mr. Lesace: He is not here to judge the questions. 

Mr. Jounston: Neither are you. 

Mr. Lusacu: Yes, and you may do the same for me. 

The CHarrMan: Order. 


Wea 
& 


By Mr. Johnston: 


_ Q. Could I get the witness to answer the question? Was there any other 
‘eeting at which he was present where this type of discussion took place in 
| ard to the price of bread or unfair practices where there was a Wartime Prices 
id Trade Board official present?—A. No, sir. 


' The Cuarrman: Counsel is anxious to get on with Mr. Steinberg unless 


e members of the committee have any further questions to put. 
~ Mr. Merrtrr: I have. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


_Q. Mr. Bird, was your organization a member of the National Council 
Bakers?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Were you invited to become a member?—A. I could not answer that. I 
really do not know. It certainly would not come through me if we had an 
invitation. That would be something we would get for nothing. ; 

Q. Are you aware the National Council of Bakers was formed in 1941 at the 
ease of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board?—A. No, sir, I am not aware 
of that. ; 
’ Q. Have you any record which would show whether you were invited to 
become a member then?—A. I do not, think so. \ 

Q. I wonder if we could find that out.—A. I would be glad to look, but I 
would doubt it very much. 

Q.. Whether you were invited to become a member and what your answer 
was. Will you do that?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Winters, have you some questions? — 

Mr. Winters: My questions relate to cost. I believe we will have to call 
Mr. Burdon for that. If there are any others for Mr. Bird I would be glad 


to walt. 


By Mr. Pinard: 4 

Q. I should like to ask a few questions on how you establish your margin 

of profit in the grocery business? You told us yesterday that a margin of 
profit is established on each particular commodity and is based on the turn-over 
of each item. Is that correct? In other words, if the turn-over is considerable 
the margin is lower; is that correct?——A. I believe I said that was general in the 
grocery trade. 
Q. It would be general in the grocery trade?—A. I think so. a | 

Q. If I am not mistaken you also said that bread was a very fast selling 
commodity and that you were satisfied with a 10 per cent margin.—A. One of 
the fastest. | 
Q. And that you were satisfied with a 10 per cent margin of profit on 
bread?—A. Yes. . | 
Mr. Homurn: Did he say satisfied or contented? ; : 


The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Pinard: 
- Q. You also gave a list of the margins of profit on other fast selling item 
which would compare, in my opinion, to the lists already given by other chaii 
store organizations except for bread. That is where my question arises. Fo 
instance, if I refer to exhibits 19 and 20, exhibit 19 was filed by Loblaw Groce 
terias Limited. If I look at the exhibit I find that on Canada bread a | 
sold by Loblaw Groceterias Limited the margin of profit in January, 1948, 1 
26 per cent. If I look at exhibit No. 20 filed by Dominion Stores IT find th 
the margin of profit on General Bakeries, Christie’s and Weston’s bread is 21 
and 17:9. 1 also want to add that when we heard Mr. Meech testify for Loblan 
Groceterias he told us at one time that he thought a 28 per cent margin 0 
profit on bread was reasonable. I am trying to reconcile that with your ow 
view that in the grocery business the margin of profit should be lower when t 
turn-over is considerable. Would you care to comment on that?—A. As f 
as anything previous witnesses have said is concerned I think it is largel 
a matter of opinion. We feel that bread is one of the fastest turning 
lines we have and as such should be sold on a comparative profit basis with t 
balance of the staples as is general in the grocery trade. a 
Q. For instance, we were told that Loblaw Groceterias operate 115 “_ 
in Ontario—A. Yes, sir. af 
Q. If I remember correctly they do not operate any in Quebec. Y 
organization operates 123 stores?—A. That is correct. 


: 


al 
4 
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_ Q. In Canada. Therefore I think we could compare both situations and be 
air in our conclusions. You have told us in your opinion a 10 per cent margin 
epresents a fair and reasonable profit for bread because it is a fast selling type 
merchandise I would feel that is correct. What would be your comment on 
| at? Would you care to make any comment? I do not want you to be unfair to 
‘our competitors, but it would seem to me there is such a considerable difference 
n the two instances that as a man experienced in business you might give us your 
pinion on it, or any comments you have.—A. I think everybody operating 
, business is entitled to their own opinion, and also probably has different views 
s to how their business should be operated. I am basing my conclusion only on 
ur own figures and not on those of anyone else. If somebody else has an 
pinion that 10 per cent is too low then it is just a difference of opinion. If 
omebody thinks 28 per cent is not high enough that also is a difference in 
pinion. In so far as we are concerned we would be quite content, and I think 
ur figures will substantiate the fact, that our gross profit on bread pretty gener- 
lly runs fairly uniform. 
_ Q. I do not want to pursue this line of questioning too long, but you gave 
§ a percentage yesterday as to your gross margin on the whole of your business, 
f I recall your gross profit percentage was -1367?—A. I believe that figure is 
orrect. 
_ Q. Your net profit was -099, is that correct?—A. That is correct. F 
Q. That is for the whole of your business, both in the United States and 
Janada?—A. No, sir, that is for Canada only. 
 Q. Now, again trying to compare that, because we are here to do that, with 
vhat was given as the margin of profit by the two other chain stores, I find that, 
or instance, in the case of Loblaw Groceterias their gross margin of profit was 
27? 
_ Mr. Lesace: Their net margin? 

Mr. Winters: Are they related to the same basis? 
ad 


= By Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. They are. I find this on page 395 of the evidence and I am going to 
ead it, 


~ 


By Mr. Irvine: 


& ; 

§. Q. You would not care to answer the question put by Mr. Cleaver, 
__-would you?—A. No, I have not got that information, sir. 

4 Q. But your net profit on your entire business is 2-27 per cent; that 


is correct?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


| 

Yow, we were also told what it was in the case of the Dominion Stores, I find 
his on page 437 of the minutes of evidence. There, it is stated the Dominion 
‘tores’s margin, on the same basis, is 1-86. Again, I find a considerable 
lifference between their margins of profit, net’ and gross, and yours. It is hard 
0 reconcile that with the opinion you have expressed that, on fast selling items, 
he margins should be lower, while the margins given by the other chain stores 
vere considerably higher. 

ae I should like to get your comment, if you care to make any, without being 
infair, as to the general situation as expressed by these three figures. 


. Mr. MacInnis: On a point of order: I do not think we have a right to 
ess the witness to comment on the margin of profit of any other company. 
hink it is something he knows nothing about and it is really none of his 
siness. So far as we are concerned, if we do not like the margin of profit 
@ others are making, then we can comment on it. I do not think we should 
ess the witness to comment upon it. 
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Mr. PINARD: I am not insisting on this except that we have been given a 
opinion by the witness that a certain margin of profit should be established 1 
the grocery retail business. He gave an opinion on the basis of his experienc 
in that business and it is on that basis I am trying to get his opinion. 

Mr. Homutu: I agree with Mr. MacInnis. Furthermore, there are no tw 
firms in a country who work out their balance sheet on the same basis. 

Mr. Winters: That is the question I raised on this point. 

Mr. Homuru: Unless you could take those balance sheets and have oul 
accountant compare the balance sheets and compare the method of arriving at 
the net or gross profits, you cannot, before this committee, make a comparison 
of the net and gross profits. You have to compare the methods of figuring out 
the balance sheets. | 

Mr. Cueaver: The net after taxes is the net after taxes, whether it is Ay 
company or Z company. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. I will just put one more short question. Could this be explained only 

by the volume of business, in spite of the fact. Loblaw Groceterias and youl 
organization operate the same number of stores in Canada?—A. Will you say) 
that again, please? ; i 
Q. Would the explanation of that situation be because of the volume of 
business of your organization as compared with Loblaw’s and Dominion Stores, 
in spite of the fact that you operate the same number of stores in Canada? 
__A. I think you have the volume figures of all three chains, so need I— s 


Mr. Mererrr: Have you finished? ’ 
Mr. Prnarp: I do not know whether. the witness has finished his answer. a 


The Wirness: I was going to say no more. I should like you to draw your 
own conclusions from the volume figures which you have. I do not know how I 
can add anything to the situation. I do not know how to comment upon it. 

Mr. Irvine: You are quite willing to allow your figures to speak for 
themselves? | a 


By Mr. Merritt: : be 

Q. This brings me back to the line of questioning to which I was directing 
your attention a moment ago. You told me, I think, it was a matter of deliberate 
policy on the part of your company to keep its profit margin on your retail 
operations down as low as you could; is that not correct?—A. No, I would not say 
that, Mr. Merritt. I think the company’s ideas on profits are reasonable and 
fair. I do not think they are trying to keep them as low as they possibly can. 
It is a question of trying to make a reasonable profit. | . 


_ Mr. Prnarp: ‘That is exactly the answer I wanted. | 


By Mr. Merritt: 


Q. You said, in answer to Mr. Pinard’s question, that whether a 28 per 
cent gross margin or a 10 per cent gross margin was.a proper margin on breac 
was a matter of difference of opinion, I think?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Now, I come back to my point. I might say I have read your article 
Fortune. Would you not say it is not a difference of opinion at all but, in the 
case of your company, your low margin of profit is a matter of deliberate policy 
ss that not correct?—A. Well, the difference of opinion might be in the method 
operating the business. 3 
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Q. But if you only ats a 10 per cent gross margin on your bread, that is 
a matter of deliberate policy followed by your company on every line in your 
retail stores?—A. We suggest our own prices, yes. 


| The CHairMAN: What was the answer? 
; Mr. Merritr: He suggests his own prices. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


By Q. It is your purpose, and a very creditable purpose, to sell to the consumer 
vat the lowest price you can possibly sell; is that not correct?—A. That is a fair 
tatement. 

: Q. I suggest to you that the profit that is made by the subsidiary retail 
outlets for the merchandise assembled by the whole organization is not an 
important factor in the operation of the whole organization; is that not correct? 
—A. That is correct. 

_ Q. The A & P Company over all—again, I am referring to the article 
known as “Grandma’—makes its operation successful by buying from the 
“source of supply at the cheapest price it can obtain goods?—A. Consistent with 


Q. And by good management and by-passing wholesale markets and things 
such as that, thus enabling you to bring coffee from Brazil to the store in Ottawa 
_with every ‘possible economy; is that not correct?—A. I would say that is 


ok suggest to you that a firm of grocers who did not have, perhaps due 
to their own fault, the ake source of supply which you have and Ww ‘ho are not 


Beeration whereas your company is fits bbliged so to ak is that ate correct ?— ie 
I should like to qualify that to a certain extent, Mr. Merritt. I think you will 
find—I judge you are talking about some of our operations in the U nited States 


| I bie our dneration is based on 88 years be experience in ap erocery 
| as and the buying policies tend to help the company. But, at the same 
\t me, money is made in the stores and on the retail sales. 
» Q. I do not want to misunderstand the situation. I am a member of this 
committee anxious to find the answer to Mr. Pinard’s question. Actually, here 
iS a company with a 2-27 net profit on sales and your company with -099. 
The Loblaw company, as I understand it from the evidence given is not a 
‘subsidiary of anyone and must pay its shareholders a return on their money. 
| Your company is a wholly owned subsidiary and the question of what dividends 
‘may be paid on your shares is a matter for determination by your company. 
That is a very proper situation and I am not complaining about it. I do suggest 
to you you cannot come before this committee and suggest, under those cireum- 
ances, with these two completely different set-ups and say it is fair for me, as 
member of this committee, to look at that figure of 2: 27 and look at your 
re of -099 and draw conclusions against the Loblaw company? What do 
u say as to that?—A. Well, I do not know that I can comment on it, Colonel 
Merritt, other than to say we certainly did not present our figures with the 
| thought of anybody drawing a comparison that would be unsound or odious. 
| We were asked to give our figures. We think they are fair. We think they are 
‘good. We think they are right. If someone else has a different idea of 
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By Mr. Johnston: . 
Q. While your concern is a subsidiary of a larger organization in the 
United States, are your Canadian stores required to stand on their own feet?—A. 
Absolutely, we do our own pricing. We are buying our own merchandise. We 
follow certtain general company policies which are set down and which have 
proven to: be good, such as shorter hours. : : 
Q. Even those must show results here in Canada, must they not?—A. Yes, © 
they do. j i 


ee ee 


By Mr. Merntt: 

Q. Mr. Bird, perhaps I am not expressing myself in a way that is clear 
to you. I think we have common ground in the Fortune article. But let me ask — 
you again, does it matter to your parent company whether the Canadian | 
subsidiary makes a profit on its operations less than sufficient to pay dividends? _ 

-—A. The present policy and the merchandising policy of the Canadian company | 
is exactly the same as the company in the United States. 7 

Q. Yes, I am quite aware of that?—A. We have attempted to follow | 
along in the pattern of the United States company due to the fact we feel that 
with 88 years of experience they know a little bit about the business. I am_ 
sure if our profits were not what they considered satisfactory and somewhat — 
comparable to the profits made in the United States, you would have to talk to — 
somebody else next time. 

Q. That was not an answer to my question. I think it was you, yourself, 
who requested at the beginning of your evidence that questions relating to the | 
American company be left out of the picture. I was prepared to abide by that. 
I ‘agree with it thoroughly. I assure you that your methods of merchandising, so” 
far as you are concerned, are your own business. I was greatly impressed with 
the good sense of your own company. If you answer me by saying that your 
profits in your retail outlets in Canada are the same as your profits in your. 
retail outlets in the United States, you will lead me to ask a question as to 
whether the same policies do not prevail in the retail outlets in the United — 
States where you also try to make as little profit as possible? I am not going © 
to ask you that question because it refers to your United, States business but I 
am going to ask you this question. I will repeat my first question. Is it not- 
a fact that if your retail company in Canada returns a profit to the parent — 
company less than sufficient to provide anything like the ordinary dividend > 
requirements of the parent company, it does not matter a bit to the parent 
company?—A. I would not be able to answer that, Colonel Merritt. | 

Q. Well, let me ask you one further question, Mr. Bird. I remember in the 
article, and I think you will agree with me, at one point it said when the Excess _ 
Profits Tax came off in the United States the company was hard put to stop _ 
itself making a profit? Do you remember that passage?—A. I have read the 
article. u 

The Cuarrman: Colonel Merritt, Mr. Irvine sent me a note saying he wants 
something to read tonight when he goes to sleep. Can you identify this article 
and the date of it? ; 

Mr. Mrrrrrr: I am afraid I cannot but I could easily obtain it and submit- 
it. Perhaps Mr. Bird could give the date of the article. . 


The Wrrness: I think it was the November issue if I recollect. Bs 
Mr. Jounston: Of what? a 
The Witness: Fortune. p 
Mr. Irvine: What was the idea of it? Be 


Mr. Merritt: You read the article. It is a long article and a very interest- 
ing one; very flattering to A. & P. 4 


. 
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By Mr. Merritt: 

~ Q. I will leave it this way. Having asked the questions I have asked, I 
eel sure you know what is in my mind. Is it not very unfair to these other 
competitors in Canada to leave with this committee any idea we can compare 
the figures of 2-27 and 2-86 with your figure of -099 and draw any conclusion 
that the retail profit of the other companies is too high? If you will answer 
that question I am finished—A. I would say this, Colonel Merritt. Based on 
the volume of figures that have been submitted by our competitors here, 1 do 
not think it would indicate they are having much trouble in being reasonably 
‘competitive. I mean that I think the volume of figures for the number of stores 
would bear that out. 

 Q. That is not the answer to my question and you know it is not. You 
- not have to provide any dividend requirements from your retail stores in 
Canada, do you?—A. I’ cannot answer that question. 

= Q. Can you answer whether Loblaw’s have to provide dividend require- 
ments?—A. I believe they do pay a dividend. 

j Q. You cannot answer whether you do, but you know Loblaw’s do pay a 
dividend?—A. Yes, sir. 

+ Q. And now I put my question once more, and I think it can be answered 
yes or no by you: Is it fair, under these circumstances, to compare a net proft 
on sales of 2-27 with a net profit on sales of -099, having in mind the different 
‘circumstances of the two companies?—A. Well I do not believe I should have to 
= that question. I think that is up to the committee to decide whether 


the— 
Mr. Irvine AND Somp Hon. Members: Hear, hear. 
The Wirness: —statements are comparable or whether they are not. 


i Mr. Merrirr: I was just about to stop my questioning but I heard my 
friend over here say, “hear, hear”, to your answer which impels me to go on 
_ because I do not think my friend understands the position between the two 
9 sompanies as I understand it. 
¥ ~The Cuamman: Do you not think that the same observation would apply 
at this point as when Mr. MacInnis made reference to Mr. Pinard’s question? 
ave have the figures of this company and we have the statements of these other 
f companies. It would be for us to ascertain what is the proper basis of compari- 
gon. It may be that we will have to send in our own accountants and find, as 
> Mr. Homuth suggested, some uniform basis of comparison. 
Mr. Homutu: And method of accountancy. 
Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Chairman, I think that is the long way around, and 
think this witness could help us very considerably if he would. I think I was 
trying to assist the committee to arrive at a conclusion on that point. 
. Mr. Irvine: May I ask Mr. Merritt a question. Is it not just possible the 
opinion of the witness is that it is a fair comparison, but, in the interest of his 
competitors, he does not like to say so. Is that not possible? 
Mr. Merritt: Your “hear, hear,” is the only thing that makes me go on. 
_ I think the witness knows that it is not possible, but I will ask the witness this 
question. The profit made by the parent companies is made as a matter of 
q policy behind the retail store outlet, is it not? 
Ry The Wirness: I agree it is a matter of policy to make a reasonable—what 
| the company considers is a reasonable margin of profit. 
> Mr. Winrers: What does that expression mean, “behind the retail stores”? 
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By Mr. Merritt: nha 

-Q. I would have thought that was clear. I am a very stapid. man Baal I 

apologize to the committee for taking all this time. The parent company makes 
its profit on its operations in purchasing, assembling for sale, and processing its 
goods. Then it sells to its retail outlets, deliberately trying to keep the profit 
made by the retail outlets down to nothing if it can. Is that correct?—A. Well 
as far as the Canadian company is concerned, Colonel Merritt, as I think I have 
outlined, we have very few manufacturing operations with the exception of the- 
bakery, coffee roasting, and mayonnaise, and our profits are made on the retail } 
sales in the stores. Pr 

@. So that the policy is, you now say on your oath, to make a profit on the 
retail operations, suitable to the capitalization involved? Is that correct?—A. ; 
Very definitely. 

Q. And the -099 margin of profit satifies your shareholders?—A. | believe, 
it is considered a satisfactory margin of profit. 

Q. Yes, and the shareholders of your company are the A & P company in 
‘the United States? It is a wholly owned subsidiary? Correct?—A. That ; 

correct. fy 

Q. Yes, and what margin of profit on the sales of the whole organization 

is it? i 
Mr. Wicxerr: Mr. Chairman, I have no status here, but we are getting into 
the American company which is not, I suggest humbly this time, before the’ 
committee. ‘ 

The Cuairman: We have previously expressed the view we are only con- 
cerned with the Canadian company. é 

Mr. Merritt: I agree entirely, and to save you, Mr. Chainont I will say 
it is the witness himself who has forced me to .ask these questions about the 
American company and I am very desirous that I should not have to ask them. — 
However, the witness is trying, as I understand it, to leave this committee in thems 
position where it can compare. 2-27 with -099 as if the two organizations are 
comparable? 3 

The Cuamman: . 1 do not think this witness is trying to do that, Colonel. 

I may be wrong but I do not think he is trying to do that at all. I think this 
witness has been very fair. 

Mr. Jounston: Hear, hear. 

The Cuamrman: He has simply given us the facts and he has not asked us Hi 
to draw any conclusions with regard to any other company. I do not think © 
anything he has said would justify any other conclusion. I may be wrong, and — 
Iam in the hands of the committee. : 

_ Mr. Harxness: I think this basic material that Colonel Merritt has brought . 
out in connection with the operation is going to make a big difference in any 
conclusions to be drawn by the committee. Certainly it will make a differencal 
to me. f 

Mr. Irvine: It very well might, but that is for future use. 

Mr. Merrirr: Well, Mr. Chairman, I have only to hope that when my 
questions and the witness’s answers are read they will convey my meaning oe 
readily to the committee than it would seem they have here. 

The CHARMAN: I think we have appreciated the value of your questioning. . 


Mr. Merrirr: I asked the questions entirely because I am very anxious: 
that we do not produce any unnecessary building in this committee. i. 


The Cuamrman: I think we can say we note your remarks with great | 
interest. Now I would like to ask one question. You talk about the source of. 
supply and I take it that the ingredients which go into the bread you make and z: 
sell in the stores in Canada are ingredients that are open and available to any ; 
other Canadian baker? a 
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The Wirness: That is perfectly true. 

"1 Mr. Winters: I would like to ask one or two questions of the witness. 
The Cuarrman: Of Mr. Bird? 

> Mr. Winrers: It may be that Mr. Bird can answer them. My questions 
are being asked with an eye to the smaller bakers. 


‘ By Mr. Winters: 


_ Q. The first question I have to ask has to do with the premises in which 
the baking operations are carried out?—A. With what? 

_  Q. The premises?—A. The premises, yes. 

Q. Are they on a rental basis or do you know? I mean the building in which 
the baking is carried out?—A. They are on a rental basis. 

_ QQ Is the rental charged against the baking operation?—A. It is. 

_ Q. And can you say what rate per square foot you pay for that?—A. I 
cannot give you the figure per square foot but I know it would be assessed on 
the same basis as the rest of the business, in other words whatever was fair to 
the grocery business would apply to it, and whatever was fair would apply to 
the bakery. , 

_  Q. The proper proportion is borne by the bakery?—A. Yes. 

BQ. My next question is this. Can you give the committee any idea as to 
how low your production could drop and yet you could still sell your present 
loaf at 10 cents a loaf?—A. I cannot answer that. 

Q. What I am getting at is your overhead is certainly tied in with your 

roduction and you are now at a production of some 1,900,000 loaves a month, 
or something like that. Your overhead is shown of course to be dropping?— 
; I beg pardon? 

-Q. Your figures on overhead show that it is dropping and that leads me to 
the next question—whether you answer my previous one or not. Does the size 
of your operation now permit you to use production equipment which smaller 
bakers could not justify?—A. I do not. believe I am ‘qualified to answer that 
question. I am told here that the answer is no. 

_ Mr. Burpon: Can we both answer? 
Mr. Dype: Mr. Burdon is still sworn. 
Mr. Burpon: Can we both answer? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 


Mr. Winters: The size of your operation has not warranted any production 


3 


uipment that tends to lower your overhead. 
Mr. Burpon: No. 


4 By Mr. Winters: 

_ -Q. Then, and this is my last question. I think you probably can answer it 
yourself: Would the ratio of overhead to cost for a smaller bakery be such that 
these figures on cost presented by you would not be of any real significance for 
4 small bakery?—A. Yes. 

_ Mr. Winters: That is all, I think, Mr. Chairman. 

_ The CuHatrMan: Mr. Steinberg. 

_ Mr. Merrirr: Mr. Chairman, do you mind? I have just one other question 
{wanted to ask Mr. Bird. 


By Mr. Merritt: 


- Q. Mr. Bird, I think you said your profits were -0099, and not -099.— 
\. No, the former is correct. 
~Q. The -0099? 
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Mr. Burpon: Nearly one per cent. 
Mr. Lesace: That is :09. 
Mr. Merrrrr: I have three sets of figures now: +99, -099 and -0099. 
Mr. Burvon: If you are speaking of percentage it is 99/100ths. 
Mr, Merritt: In other words, less than one per cent, +99. 
Mr. Luesace: -99 of 1 per cent. 
Mr. Mererrr: Well, it certainly makes a difference whether it is -0099 or 
-099, or -99. I think that is what you gave us. 
The Wirness: Well, if I did, I gave it incorrectly and unintentionally. 
It is 99/100ths of 1 per cent. 
Mr. Prnarp: That would be -99 of 1 per cent. : 
Mr. Lesacu: That is what he said yesterday it was, -0099 per cent, which 
is correct. 4 
Mr. Cieaver: :99. a - 
Mr. Merrirr: -0099. ; 
Mr. Prnarp: That is, less than 1 per cent. 
Mr. Cunaver: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bird just told me that he has some 
information which I asked for yesterday. T did not know that it was available. 
The Cuairman: All right, let’s get it then. : 
The Wirness: Possibly you might decipher that. (Passing statement to 
Mr. Cleaver.) a 
The CuHamMan: You have more information there, Mr. Bird? t 
The Wrrnuss: I believe Mr. Cleaver asked for the total grocery gross 
profits; is that correct? | 
Mr. CLEAVER: Yes. 
The Wirness: It is -1350. 
Mr. MacInnis: I understood yesterday that we were going to get the 
financial statement-of this company. Has that been filed yet? 
| Mr. CugAver: I wonder if Mr. Bird would be allowed to give us the 
information which he has. If there is anything lacking, so far as I am concerned, 
T will ask for it. 
The Wrirness: You wanted meat. 
Mr. Cimaver: Yes. 
The Witness: Meat, -1512. That is gross profit on sales, both are based 
on sales. I think that is all you wanted. You said total groceries. : 
Mr. Cueaver: The other figures are not yet available? ; 
The Witness: I think those are the ones for which you asked particularly. 
Mr. Jounston: I would like to just remind the witness that he was going 
to make a search of his files in regard to that memorandum. P 
The Wrrness: I made a note of that. 
Mr. Cupaver: What I asked for, Mr. Bird, was your gross profit on all of it 
I do not want it in percentage form, I want it in dollars. ie 
‘Mr. Burpon: I am getting that. . 
Mr. Cieaver: That is the one you are getting? 
Mr. Burpon: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the reply as to that? a 
‘ Mr. Curaver: The figures are not yet available but they are going to ge 
em. » 
The CuatrMan: That is satisfactory. ae 
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| Mr. MacInnis: Following that up, Mr. Chairman, is the committee going 
to get the same information from this company as the others? 


3 Mr. Criraver: I think we should have all the information they are willing 

to give and look at it and then make up our minds. 

_ The Cuarrman: I think, as I said yesterday, at some stage we are going 

to have to decide whether or not to send accountants to all of these companies 
ourselves. Counsel is giving consideration to a proposal along that line and 

may be prepared to express his opinion tomorrow. 

: Mr. Irvine: I want to ask a question on that point. 


The CuHarrMan: I just wanted to clear up this point. What we are getting 
here i is statements from witnesses who do not want to disclose full details of their 
_ business operation and I think we will have to decide, and I am not saying this 
'sinisterly, what corrected information we may want. We may decide that it 
“is desirable to go in and examine books on a uniform accountancy basis. 
Members of the committee may want to give special consideration to that and 
perhaps we will discuss it tomorrow. 


Mr. Irvine: My question was, Mr. Chairman, would such information as 
“we might receive from accountants be brought before this committee and given 
ees? 

The CHatrMAN: Yes. Everything the accountants did and presented in the 
form of a report would have to come before this committee. 
; Mr. Irvine: That is all right. 


The CHarrMAN: I presume that if we send our accountants in they would 
get the information and come here and give it. 


2 Mr. Homuru: Mr. Chairman, there are many factors which enter into the 
question of accountancy. Here may be an old established firm which has already 
written off all its depreciation. Naturally, they are in one position financially. 
Here is another company, let us say a new company, with perhaps a modern 
plant and so on—we have got to figure it out on a common basis of accountancy 
in order to get the correct figures; but I do not think witnesses before this com- 
“mittee could really give this in as ee hash detail as our own accountants could 
“get it for us. 
a The CuHarrMAn: I think that is eh city What we get raven is plecemeal. But 
as Mr. Homuth says it will be better to have our accountants do that. We will 
\ ‘want to consider that in the light of a proposal which counsel has under con- 
‘sideration and will present perhaps tomorrow or the day after. 
Now, Mr. Dyde, I understand that you want to put in one more exhibit 
or we go on with the next witness. 


e Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias, Limited, Montreal, 
led and sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Mr. Steinberg, what. is your full name?—A. Sam Steinberg. 
_Q. I am not going to ask you any general questions at all but I think it 
would be well to put in as an exhibit before the committee rises the figures that 
you have prepared with reference to your sales in Montreal and with reference 
to gross margins. Are you prepared to table that?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Your company is, what?—A. Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias, Limited, 


Q. And this statement is a table which you prepared at our request? 
—A. That is correct. ; 


_ Mr. Dynpe: I will exhibit that. 
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Exuisir No. 34: Selling price and cost of bread—Steinberg’s, Montreal. 


SELLING PRICE AND COST OF 24-OUNCE LOAF (WRAPPED, UNSLICED) 
STEINBERG’'S WHOLESALE GROCETERIAS, LTD. . 
ALL STORES IN MONTREAL 


Sept. 1 Sept. 22 Sept. 30 Nov. 29 
Big City Brand 1947 1947 1947 — 1947 


cts. ets. cts. CtSt 4 
Selling price, per loaf ..........- 7:50: 10°50 10-00: 10: 00: 
Cost price, per loaf ............4- 6-00: 9-00: 8-75: 8-50 
Gross margin—before deducting 
warehousing and selling cost .. 1-50: 1-50: 1:25 1-50 
Per cent gross margin. to selling price 20-00 14-3 12-5: 15: 00: 


Bakers’ Brands 


Harrison Bros., 
Canada Bread, 
Generial) Bakeries, 
Inter-City Baking Co., 


James Strachan, Sept. 1 Sept. 20: Feb. 2: 
Wonder Bakeries. 1947 _ 1947 1948 
cts. CES fay ples 

Selling. price, per loaf .2......... 2685202 10-00. 13°00 | 14-00 
Oost. price perwloat een cwlslcia) eyelet linucieas 8-10 10: 80) 11-25 

; Gross margin (as above) ..........+.++2-5 1-90: 2'- 20) 275 
Per cent gross margin to selling price ...... 19-00 16:9 - 19-6 


Gross Margins as ia percentage of sales on certain lines, period December 15, 1947 to 
January 10, 1948 


} Per cent Per cent — 
iadene fener reese eRe a LE oe Me 13-59 Canned) vegetables .:.0...s0-.555.. 18°69 
Ganmed: V SouUps: Hs dienis is Ais bis She eS 9 87 Bart eitisyccctavia nies a einen rate een ee henere 514 
PPR ATNC ICO TLeR tale na nie kn cik ulna te a 14-88 1 Dice UL AN n Nob pORM SAM raiots ges gi anoicrea en — 9°93 
raiment fiat Wit ee eee Site) ate 13-75: Fresh milk, quarts ......-......--- 571 a 
FOKCyil 6s AUUPI Eateries Puan: Gang tey Aion, Abana REL AA 1 14-64» PANS yee aged e Aecamere a 10:53 
Household cleansers ............-4: 14-49 ESA SETULUES ie s)5i a /aieea le reais ate euetey sxbnermes ties 23° 35: ae 


Paar 2 PUGET. tae tice boc ied a eke po 15°82 Fresh fruit iand vegetables ........ 22°46 * 


~The CuHarrman: Tomorrow morning the government will be using this room 
to receive a large labour delegation. They will be using the room all day 
tomorrow and also Friday morning. For that reason this committee will meet 
tomorrow and Friday morning in room 368. | 


There will be a meeting of the steering committee at 10.30 o’clock tomorro vo 
morning. — 


The committee adjourned. 
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: MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, March 4, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m. , the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
tin, presiding. 


- 


Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Homuth, Irvine, Johnston, 
ige, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


| Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C. , Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


_ Mr. Irvine moved that the Committee proceed at once to call witnesses 
th a view to ascertaining what effect the removal of commercial rental controls 
have on rentals and the cost of living. 


_ Following discussion, Mr. Irvine agreed to let his motion stand and the 
ollowing motion by Mr. Fleming was adopted, viz: 
“That this committee direct the Steering Committee to report to this Com- 
ee not later than eleven o’clock to-morrow morning with reference to the 
ect of inquiry into rentals on commercial accommodation.” 


Mr. Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Wholesale Groceterias Ltd., Montreal, was 
ed, re-sworn at his request, and further examined. 


a present: Messrs. Cleaver, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
nnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Ir H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
he Chairman presented the Fourth Report of the Steering Committee, 


= 


mending: 


1—That a representative of the Canadian Association of Consumers be 
eard on Friday, March 12; 


2 —That organizations ier whom has been received a request to appear 
I a express the views of Quebec consumers, be invited to address a brief to the 
ittee if they have knowledge of facts which, in their opinion, should be 
I ted, after which the Committee will decide, if such briefs should be 
i a by oral evidence. 

Mr. 


Mr. ‘Steinberg | was recalled and further examined. 
Witness retired. 
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Mr. John M. Arnold, Director, Pickering Farms Limited! Parente. was scale i 
sworn and examined. He filed — - 


Exhibit No. 35.—Statement showing selling price ee ca of 24, ounce los 
of bread (wrapped and unsliced)—Pickering Farms Limited. 


Witness retired. 
Mr. John B. Parent, Manager, Dionne Limited, Montreal, was called, sworn 
and examined. 


Witness filed, 
Exhibit No. 36.—Statement showing selling price and cost of 24 oun e 
loaf of bread (wrapped and unsliced)—Dionne Limited. @ 
Exhibit No. 37. —Thirteen invoices for bread and cakes sold to Dionne 
Limited by various Montreal Baking Companies. | 


At 6.05 p.m. witness retired and the Committee ae until Friday, 
March 5, at 11.00 a.m. q 


R. ARSENAULT ~ 
Clerk of the Committee 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusse or Commons, 
March 4, 1948. 


3 The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chair- 
man, Hon. Paul Martin, presided. 


The CuarrMan: The meeting will come to order, please. 

_ Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, before we call Mr. Steinberg, the witness, 
may I say that yesterday afternoon Mr. Merritt was questioning the A. & P. 
representatives with regard to the standard of profits as between their company 
and the other chain stores. The more I thought of it the more signficant I 
realized information may be to this inquiry. Rather than call witnesses back 
T would suggest that our council arrange to get a full Dun & Bradstreet report on 
the A. & P. stores, their financial set-up and their share ownership. I think if 
we can get that it will pretty well cover what Mr. Merritt was trying to bring 
out yesterday afternoon. 
ee Mr. Irvine: Well, Mr. Chairman, before you call your witnesses I want to 

eturn once more to the matter of the investigation of the commercial rent 
Biiation. I have many requests about that and I imagine all of you saw the 
report in the press last night and the remarks of Controller Goodwin. 


~ Mr. Macinnis: Who is he? 
Mr. Irvine: One of the controllers of Ottawa. 
in Mr. Maclnnis: The city. 


| + Mr. Irvine: Yes. He tells us in that report of as high as 500 per cent 
Proposed increase in rents as soon as controls are removed. He tells also that 
‘some of these smaller business men are going to be pressed out of business. He 
tells of rent jumps from $225 a month paid in 1939 to $400; of rent boosts from 
$60 a month to $300—an increase from $40 to $200—and so on down the line. 
And then he says this “—the taxes are not up in proportion. It may not be our 
business that this type of ‘profiteering is to go on but it is our business however 
‘if it is driving many firms to the wall and keeping up the high cost of living in 
Ottawa.” 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Irvine, the steering committee has just been meeting. 
‘Mr, Maybank, would you mind reporting to the committee? 
~ Mr. Maysanx: Mr. Chairman, the work that had been given to Mr. May- 
hew and myself was done and I felt yesterday afternoon that if the steering 
‘committee met this morning there would be a report to this committee. After 
the steering committee did go into this matter this morning, it was the unanimous 
eeling that the report should be delayed a little on account of possible develop- 
nents, and the steering committee would like to wait at least 24 hours before 


lay. I think that would be right. 
| The Cuarrman: A day, or perhaps less than that. 
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Mr. Maypanr: It might be a little more than that, it Hire not be rea dy 
tomorrow but, speaking for myself, I think it would be. That was the unani- 
mous view of the steering committee at that time. 


Mr. Fremine: There is just one reservation in Mr. Maybank’s statement 
He used the expression “at least 24 hours” and he rather thought it would be 
more than 24 hours. I thought we might be in a position to deal with the mat 
ter today, but, in any event, not later than tomorrow. 


Mr. Mayzpank: I think that is the position, but I followed up by saying | [ 
thought it would be done tomorrow. 


Mr. MacInnis: May I point out that if this is not done tomorrow—and in 
my opinion we have stalled on this quite a bit—it is a difficult problem and there 
may be reason for the delay—but if it is not done tomorrow it cannot be done 
until Monday and on.-Monday rent controls are gone. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think Mr. MacInnis you could say the cma 
has stalled. 

Mr. MaciInnis: No, being on the committee I do not like to disparage 1 it, 
but if I were not on the committee I might have a different opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: There are no doubt reasons why the sub-committee michel t 
hold this matter up for another 24 hours but I feel there are even better reason 
why we should go right ahead. So, in case nothing more transpires in 24 hours 
I would like to move that the committee proceed at once to call witnesses witl 
a view to ascertaining what effect the removal of rent controls will have o 
rentals and the cost of living. 


Mr. Mactinnts: I will second that. 


Mr. Lzusace: Mr. Chairman, on this motion, I would say that I am not o1 
the steering committee so I do not know the reasons for postponing the repor 
for 24 hours. However, there is an argument against the calling of witnesse 
on that subject now. It has been said that our committee in the beginning hai 
done too much switching from one subject to another. That has been said i 
the press. I think if we want to have an inquiry, an investigation, which wil 
lead us to something definite we must take one commodity and pursue th 
investigation of that “commodity to the end. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I agree with that as a rule for practice in re 
committee. I think it is a good orderly practice, but events sometimes take 
matters out of our hands; and I think this is a case in which that is clear. It: 
been said, and I think there is some force in it, that the very fact we are investi 
gating may have a restraining influence on some people and if we do decide to 
investigate this matter, it cannot be done tomorrow because we have to plan 
and call our witnesses. However, the very fact we are intending to do it maj 
have the effect which parliament ‘thought this inquiry might have on those wh 
have a tendency to charge a little more than the traffic will bear. ¥ 

Mr. Jounston: In regard to this motion, I do not think it has a sevonde 
in any event. ; 

Mr. MacInnis: I seconded it. 

Mr. Jounston: In view of the fact this matter has been discussed by | 
steering committee, it places those of us on the steering committee in a rat 
embarrassing position and Mr. Maybank has explained that he thought th 
would be an official report not later than another 24 hours. It seems to me | 
motion now is just a little bit out of order in view of the fact that this subj 
is under discussion by the steering committee. I know, as Mr. Irvine has s 
gested, that it has been under discussion and consideration by the steering com= 
mittee for some time and the fault is not all or entirely due to the steermg 
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° , 
committee. There are other things which occurred over which the steering 
committee has no control and it seems to me Mr. Irvine would be well advised— 
_do not want to offer advice to him—but it seems to me that it would be well 
f he would withhold the motion until the time Mr. Maybank has indicated, 
otherwise it puts the rest of us in a very bad position. 
Mr. Irvine: I would just say this. The first intimation or rather the first 
time this matter was brought to the attention of the steering committee was on 
february 17 and since that time we have had a number of promises that this 
“matter would be dealt with. Now I am not suggesting that there has been any 
unfair treatment of this question by that committee but I think that this 
ycommittee, this larger committee, has something to say about the matter and 
“since we are ignorant of any particular thing which would prevent the steering 
committee from taking action I make my motion and I will not withdraw it. 
_I want this committee to do with it as it pleases. 
|) Mr. Maypanx: I just wish to recall that I said the view expressed with 
espect to the further delay was a unanimous view; it was not just my view 
but I was expressing a unanimous opinion of the steering committee, arrived 
at just a few minutes ago. 
Mr. MacInnis: May I raise a point of order there, Mr. Chairman? You 
will recall I pointed out that I wanted something done for my own personal 
reasons, because I had telegrams and communications to which I desired to 
reply and if the committee did not act I was going to reply to those telegrams 
without waiting for the committee to act. I made that point clear so that if 
there was any unanimity it did not include me. 
3 Mr. Mayzsanx: I thought you were agreed on this delay of the report? 
Mr. MacInnis: No, I made it perfectly clear. 
’ The Cuatrman: I do not think it is desirable to discuss the steering 
committee proceedings in a meeting like this, but I think it was generally agreed 
at there should be a delay beyond this meeting, beyond this particular meeting 
now, for reasons that were indicated to the steering committee. My impression 
is that was generally an agreed wish. Mr. MacInnis did point out later in the 
day he would want to reply to certain telegrams, but beyond this meeting it 
was agreed, I think. 
Mr. MacInnis: I did not agree to that. 
The Cuatrman: I may be wrong in my impression. 


— Mr. Homutu: Might I ask whether this suggested investigation of the 
“threats to increase rentals was made with any idea that this committee was 
/ going to make recommendations? 
’ The Cuamman: There was no question of that. We were waiting informa- 
| tion from another quarter. 
Mr. Homutu: Let us make our position perfectly clear. The whole debate 
the House of Commons with regard to the set-up of this committee from 
ir stand-point was that we did not get the power to recommend. We were 
‘refused the power to recommend anything. Now if it comes to the question of 
| the investigation of rentals we have not the power to recommend because the 
house refused to give us that power. 
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Mr. Homuru: As Mr. Winters points out, this committee was set up for 
the purpose of investigating the recent increases in the cost of living. “6 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 
Mr. Homuru: This event has not yet happened. | 
Mr. MacInnis: It will happen by next Monday when the committee si g° 
again. ; 
Mr. Homuru: It has not happened so how can we investigate something” 
which has not happened? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the best thing to do is to deal with the motion. 
Mr. Lesace: There is a point of order raised. This matter was under | 
discussion in the steering committee and the point of order was raised by 
Mr. Johnston. ! i 
The Cuamman: The motion put forward by Mr. Irvine is that the com-_ 
~ mittee proceed at once to call witnesses with a view to ascertaining what effect — 
the removal of commercial rental controls will have on rentals and the cost” 
of living. ; 
' Mr. Prnarp: And the point of order raised was to question whether the 
motion could be declared out of order. fs 
The Carman: I do not think the motion is out of order. I think, for the 
orderly procedure of the committee, it is desirable that the direction of the 
steering committee—which represents all groups in this committee—I do not 
say should be respected but I suggest should be followed. I cannot, as chairman, 
compel any member of this committee to recognize that. Mr. Irvine is not a 
member of the steering committee and he has made this motion. I think the | 
committee had better dispose of it right away. We have had a general discus- _ 
sion and unless there is some objection I propose to put the motion. f 
Mr. Jounston: May I say a word further on the motion. I have already 
stated one objection which I think can be raised in regard to it being put forward _ 
now. If the motion is to go ahead I would like to make my position clear. & 
will have to. vote against the motion, not because I am against investigating — 
rental controls— 4 
The Cuairman: No. Zz 
Mr. Jounsron: —but in view of the decision taken by the steering com-_ 
mittee this morning regarding a further report. Also the reference which is. 
given to us is not sufficient to include us going into this, as Mr.— a 
The Cuairman: —Homuth. | 
Mr. Jounston: —as Mr. Homuth has indicated. These things have not 
occurred yet and will not occur until March 8. For those reasons and those 
reasons only I would be compelled to vote against the motion. at 
Mr. Irvine: May I say in that connection, if Mr. Johnston is raising the 
point we have not got powers to investigate this matter, and if this motion iey 
defeated on that account, I shall immediately move that we report to parliament 
and ask for sufficient powers to investigate. a 
The Cuairman: At that point I would suggest to you—and the chairman 
has no right to make more than a suggestion—that once we have disposed ol 
the motion we ought to await the report of the steering committee, which will | 
be brought in between now and tomorrow morning, in connection with develop- 
ments that are taking place or that may take place outside the control of this» 
committee. a 
‘Mr. Prnarp: On the first question, if I may add a word, I wish to make | 
my position clear and in this I am talking also on behalf of Mr. Lesage. We 
are both of the opinion expressed by Mr. Johnston that we are not opposing this” 
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motion because we do not want this matter Pyeceaated but simply because we 
think that as the matter is being dealt with by the steering committee the 
motion would seem to be out of order. For that reason and for no other reason 
wi oud vote against the motion. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, will the committee undertake to have a 
decision at 4 0’clock when we meet? If so we could leave the motion open until 
then. Remember, if we leave it until tomorrow there is no. further time to act. 


The CuHarrMAN: I do not think we can go any further than we have gone. 


Mr. Maypanxk: No person can give an undertaking of that sort from what 
“can see. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we proceed with the motion? 


_ Mr. Fremine: I would like to say a word about this. I think I was the 
first to raise the question in the committee on this matter of increases in rental 
f commercial accommodation which, as all of us have been told, are in many 
ases running to exorbitant extremes. I do not think there is a member of this 
committee who does not view this matter as a serious one. The worst thing 
which could be done by this committee would be to take a decision which would 
‘embarrass the committee in making a proper decision covering the whole 
situation. The motion which is before us now does not cover the whole situation 
by any means. Even if this motion were passed today, the steering committee 
vould still come back with a report, I take it, not later than tomorrow morning 
covering other aspects of the question as a whole. 

i Now, with all respect to my friend, Mr, Irvine, I do suggest it is a mistake 
to prejudice the proper consideration of the whole question by the whole com- 
nittee by pressing forward, at this particular juncture, a motion which deals 
with only a part of the question. I assure my friend Mr. Irvine and I 
ure every member of the committee that I do not intend to be a party to 
ting this matter drag. From the information which was imparted to the 
jeering committee this morning, I am convinced, as one member of the steering 
mmittee that it would be folly to try and dispose of this matter at this 
particular moment. However, I would not be a party to allowing the matter 
to rest in abeyance beyond this time tomorrow morning. I want to make that 
very definite. The committee will have to make its report. 

- . If the events which were discussed today transpire, then it will affect the 
terms of the report of the steering committee, undoubtedly. If that does not 
follow, this committee probably has information which may direct it in a differ- 
ent course. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the motion should be that 
the steering committee is directed by this committee to report not later than 
tomorrow morning. I think that is the only satisfactory way of dealing with the 
ole situation. Otherwise, you are going to have a piecemeal, haphazard con- 
leration of the whole situation. We will discuss it here and discuss it again 
morrow and probably then not even arrive at finality. I think the sensible way 
to let this motion stand over until this afternoon, if possible, but not later 
than tomorrow morning, and that Mr. Lesage direct the steering committee to 
re eport on the whole question not later than eleven o’clock tomorrow morning. 


_ Mr. Irvine: We have been assured no one can give any such undertaking. 


Mr. Freminc: I understood Mr. Maybank was talking about a particular 
ourse of action, not by the committee, but from some other quarter, as the 
airman phrased it this morning. The position of the steering committee and 
this committee is this; if a particular action is taken in another quarter between 
now and tomorrow morning, it will undoubtedly guide this committee in the 
ig se it is going to follow. However, we are not prepared to wait beyond 
morrow morning for action to be taken i in that quarter. If action is not taken 
y then, we will presume it is not going to be taken and we will govern ourselves 
eon 
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Mr. Maypanx: Mr. Fleming has made reference to the fact that a remark 
I made about a certain undertaking not being possible did not refer to whether 
‘the undertaking could be given by the steering committee; an undertaking could 
be given by the steering committee, but the trouble is if it is given by one person: 
here, one does not know whether that will cover all the other members of the 
steering committee. That is what I meant. I am not the chairman of the 
steering committee. I have no means of assuring this committee that that body, 
of which I am a member, will give a report by a certain time. Furthermore, 
I was making reference to a matter not in the hands of the steering committee 
when I said no undertaking could be given. However, that does not go to the 
question of whether the steering committee could be ordered by this committee 
to put in a report. It certainly could be ordered to put in a report and I would — 
not have any doubt it would do so. ; x 
The Cuarrman: I suggest we should bring this matter to a head. I believe 
what Mr. Fleming has said, supported now by Mr. Maybank, has much merit. 
The point of view you take is one with which all members of the committee” 
sympathize and it will not be prejudiced. I suggest you allow us to proceed. 2 
Mr. Irvine: I should like to state that I think Mr. Fleming has made a very” 
good case. If he will move that this motion be tabled, I will be perfectly” 
satisfied. i 
Mr. Fiemine: Would the matter be satisfactorily disposed of on this basis: 
the matter was raised in the committee and was referred to the steering com- - 
mittee. Let us pass a motion now directing the steering committee to report to 
this committee not later than eleven o’clock tomorrow morning with reference” 
to the subject of enquiry into rentals on commercial accommodation. a 
Mr. MacInnis: Make that your motion, that this motion be tabled and” 
that the steering committee be instructed to report tomorrow morning. = 
Mr. Maysank: If you make that a motion, I will second it. 
_ The Cuatrman: All those in favour of the motion? 
Carried. 


Mr. Dypr: I think Mr. Steinberg wishes to be re-sworn. It was done 
in rather a hurry last night and I would ask to have him re-sworn. 3 


Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Groceterias Limited, Montreal, called and 
sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: i 

Q. At the close of yesterday’s proceedings, you had given your name to th 
committee and the name of your organization? 5 

The CHatrman: Order, there is too much noise in this room. 


By Mr. Dyde: Ss 

Q. Your name is Sam Steinberg and the company you represent is Stein- 
berg’s Groceterias Limited?—A. That is correct. , 
. You produce a table which you had prepared and which was marked 
Exhibit 34?—-A. Correct. ; | 
Q. That table was prepared by you?—A. That is right. E; 

Q. What is the address of your company in Montreal?—A. The head office 
and warehouse is at 5400 Hochelaga Street, East. : a 
Q. Steinberg’s Groceterias Limited 1s a wholesale or retail company ?—A. 


Retail. 
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 Q. Entirely retail?—A. Entirely. 

pe. The corporate set-up of the company is what, will you describe it to the 

committee?—A. It is a family corporation consisting of the members of the 

family, a cousin and two brothers-in-law. 

_ Q. When was it incorporated?—A. About 1930, I think, 

» . Q. Has it been in business ever since?—A. It has been in business ever 
since, but the business started in 1917. 

_ Q. Have you changed the name of your company since 1930?—A. No. 

_ Mr. Winters: I wonder if the witness could sit sideways, so we could all 

hear him? 


. By Mr. Dyde: 

- QQ. How many retail stores do you operate in Montreal?—A. 23. 

' QQ. How many in Ottawa?—A. One. 

~~. . Would you give the committee, please, the percentage of the sales of 
_ bread in your stores in Montreal and Ottawa to the gross sales?—A. For what 
_ date would you like that? _ 

~ Q. Could you give it for different dates?—A. Yes. 


a 


Be 


_ -Q. Yes.—A. I see, on bread? 

© Q. On bread.—a. 2-01 per cent. Now, that is a percentage of everything 
_ but meats. . 

_ Q. You run a general grocery business, do you?—A. Just what do you mean 
by “general grocery business’’? 
_ Q. Do you sell a varied list of groceries?—A. Yes, a complete line. 
~  Q. Do you include meat?—A. Except for the total comprising bread sales 
_ to total sales; meat is not included. 
— Q. What percentage of your bread sales consists of the 24-ounce white loaf 
wrapped and unsliced?—A. I would also have to know what date you want 
| there. I think we started it sliced only in the latter part of December. 
| Q. Then, could you give us the percentages for December, 1947?—A. About 
_ 90 per cent. 
| _ Q. You mentioned that sliced bread had been started in December?—A. Yes. 
|~ Q. Have you any remark to make as to whether that has increased or 
| decreased since you started it?—A. Sliced bread sales are growing very rapidly. 
| At the present time they are about 25 per cent. 

~ Q. 25 per cent of your total bread sales?—A. Right. 
~_. Q. You charge how much per loaf for sliced bread?—A. For Big City, it is 
11 cents and I think—I have not the figure for the other, but I think it is 1 cent 
_ higher, 15 cents. I am not sure of that. 
|=  Q. Big City, you will notice, gentlemen, is the brand which is mentioned in 
| Exhibit 34. That is your own brand of bread, is it not?—A. That is correct. 

—  Q. That brand is baked for you by whom?—A. Richstone’s in Montreal. 
—  Q. Is that the full name of the company ?—A. Richstone Bakeries Incorpor- 
ated, 4222 St. Lawrence Boulevard, Montreal, Quebec.’ 

~  Q. Will you please give the committee the comparative percentage between 
| the sales of your own brand, Big City brand, and the bakers brand which you 
| sell?—A. At what date would you like that? 
 Q. Could you give it to us for the period closing in February?—A. I have 
p to February 14. es 
-Q, For how long a period is that?—A. That is from January 1 to February 14. 
Q. What is the percentage 9n Big Citv bread?—A. 80-21. 
_ Q. And the bakers’ varieties?—A. All other companies combined would be 
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~Q. How does that compare, let us say, with September of 1947? Could you 
give the same figures for September?—A. In September, Big City sales were 
65:44 and the balance was made up of the other companies. 
Q. You will notice, gentlemen, that_in the same way the previous witnesses 
have given you the totals, on Exhibit 34, we have divided Big City brand and 
bakers’ brands. I notice on Exhibit 34, Mr. Steinberg, under bakers’ brands, 
you name a number of bakers. Are those all the bakers from whom you buy 
bakers’ brands?—A. That is correct. i 
- Q. And you buy from them all?—A. That is correct. 
_ Then, you will notice, gentlemen, there has been added at the bottom of 
Exhibit 34 a comparative table of gross margins. . 
Now, Mr. Steinberg, I want to go, without going into that table in too 
much detail at the moment, to another point.. I want you to describe to the 
committee, please, the method of delivery of bread to your stores by the 
bakers?—A. The usual procedure for the driver or salesman for one of the 
leading bakery companies would be that they would drive up to the store some 
time in the forenoon, go into the store, look over the bakery shelf set up in the 
store, withdraw bread—where there were and broken packages of their own brand, - 
or wrappers that had been spoiled—check with the clerk in the store, determine | 
from the stock on hand on the shelf in the store how many bread he should — 
bring in and takes out of those packages that he believes are not fit for sale and © 
returns with the number of breads that he figures we would require to sell for 
that day; and this is then checked by the clerk, also rechecked by the managers 
and then I would say that the salesman or the driver proceeds to make out a 
bill or an invoice for the number of breads he has brought in, which is checked 
by the manager. _ 
Q. Will you just describe that invoice, please?—A. Well now I think that — 
+n most cases the invoices are made out, the selling price, plus the price that 
they charge us, and then when the head office issues a statement they just do ~ 
‘+t I think in the same manner plus the discount they allow large buyers or 


chain stores. - 
Q. I do not know whether you would have an invoice with you or ie 
f 


No. Bi 
- Q. Then I am sure you have seen plenty of them, have you not?—A. Yesym 
I have seen them. That might be true for the companies I think in most cases, 
that is the practice. 
Mr. Prnarp: Does that apply to Richstone too? ry 
The Witness: No. ? 

& 

By Mr. Dyde: 

ie 


_T am going to bring out that information with respect to Richstone shortly. 
1 think I would like you to be a little more specific about these invoices; suppOS-_ 
ing the bakery man leaves at your store 20 breads, as you call them—I assume 
that is 20 loaves of bread, is it?—A. Yes. bs 
Q. Suppose that he leaves 20 breads at your store, what is the first item 
on the invoice?—-A. It has been so long since I have seen any, sir; usually, 1 
think it would be—what is it, 20 loaves?—let us take Harrison Brothers for 
instance, because they have so many varieties of bread, they would put in 20, 
14-cent loaves, whatever it might happen to be. “8, 
Q. What is the next entry on the invoice?—A. I haven’t a copy of an 
invoice before me. “4 
Q. 1thought you were familiar with the invoices?—A. I am, except for this | 
that they have printed invoices in which they indicate the varieties of bread thai 
they deliver to the store and the driver merely enters the number opposite the 
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type of loaf. That is done in order to save a lot of writing work by the drivers 
when they are making out the invoices instead of having to write all the details 
out for each brand. | 

_ Q. All right then, there is a table or list of items and he would mark what- 
ever it was, 20 loaves of bread at 14 cents; is that correct?—A. Yes, that is 
correct; at least, I understand that is the practice of most of these companies. 
Mr. JoHwnston: Could we have one of these invoices? : 


| _ Mr. Dynes: I am going to ask you to file one. I thought that he was going to 
be able to describe it. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


4 Q. I think, Mr. Steinberg, the committee would like to have you produce 
copies of these invoices but in the meantime you might go on and describe them. 
_ What is the next financial item that appears on the invoice?—A. I haven’t the 
invoice before me and I would have to have one. 

Q. All right?—A. I could have one here— 
—__—~Q. Could you have one here this afternoon?—A. 1 could except that in 
_ Ottawa we only buy I believe from one baker and therefore you could not have 
the complete picture. But in talking with our office yesterday, I telephoned 
the office, that is our accountant, he told me that when we received the statement 
_ they indicate the retail price plus whatever discounts we have obtained. 
—__ Q. All right, that was really what I was trying to get from you, the invoice 
indicates the retail price?—A. I really was talking about the statement, now, 
_ the invoices do too. 
____-Q. The invoices do too, yes; they indicate the retail price and then they 
Indicate the discount if any?—A. That is right, the baker puts on the price 
_ charged to us and the discount price—of course, I mean the price delivered by 
_ the supplier to our stores—and the statement indicates the discount. 

_  Q. Yes, and the difference between those two is the cost to you of the 20 
loaves of bread?—A. That is right. 

~ _Q. Now, will you describe the method of delivering your own bread, that 
el 


vis the Big City brands, to your. stores?—A. Before I proceed with that I would 


like to tell you this; all that detail I have just referred to involves a lot of work. 
ke¢ Q. Yes?—A. All the business with the checking and so on. I would like 
to point out to the committee that not all of the companies we deal with supply 
_ all our stores. For instance, Dent Harrison supplies 9 stores; Harrison Brothers 
| supply 22 stores, Canada Bread would supply 21 stores, General Bakeries would 
_ supply 18 stores, Inter-City would supply 15 stores and of the Big City naturally 
e supply all of our stores. Then the number of loaves based on the average for 
e week of February 14 would be—the reason I am giving you this figure is to 
indicate just what it involves. ; 
eg Q. Yes, go on—A. In that week Harrison Brothers supplied 207 loaves, 
Dent Harrison, 77; and Canada Bread, 94, General Bakeries, 71, Inter-City, 
97 and Big City 2,609. That is the loaves of bread per store per week, the 
average. 
Mr. Lesace: What would be the total? 
The Wirness: I haven’t got the totals here so I cannot give you the total. 
| Now, the profit; that is the difference between our net cost and what we sell it 
for per day; on Harrison Brothers it would be 96 cents; Dent Harrison, 36; 
Canada Bread, 44; General Bakeries. 33; Inter-City Baking, 44; Big City, $6.34. 
_ But what I wanted to point out is this; after the baker delivers the bread, one of 
these bakery outfits, then we go on, that invoice is entered in a book by the 
head cashier or the manager in a special form. From there on it goes to the 
nain office where they are segregated and checked for signature and rechecking 
n the statement and so forth. So the point I wanted to bring out there is that 
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there is a lot of work that goes on the forms for just a profit of 33 cents to 96 cents” 
—the work that is involved in checking that driver, in checking what he brings” 
in, checking his invoice and entering it in the book—and when it is entered in~ 
the book it is entered in a special form in the store and that is merely to 
indicate what it is necessary to get. } 

Q. And that is merely to indicate why it 1s necessary to get a larger profit — 
on the other brands than it is on the Big City where the volume is, naturally. 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. In view of what you say does it pay you to handle pread 2A: Very 
definitely. 


Q. It does—A. Very definitely \ 

Q. Does it pay you to handle Big City bread?—A. Very definitely. % 
Mr. Homutu: You lose money on each loaf but it is the number of loaves — 
you sell. x 
; 

By Mr. Dyde: ‘ 


Q. How long is the delivery man for a bakery at your store during the 
course of delivering bakers’ brands to your store?—A. I think that the stores ~ 
on some mornings, that is the man who signs the bakery statement, spends — 
sometimes as much as 3 hours entering and checking in the different bakers who i 
of course do not all come at the one time. 

Q. Now, do you want to say anything more about the metiod of delivery _ 
of bakers’ brands?—A. No. 

Q. Will you go on now then and describe for us the method of getting the 
Big City brand of bread to your stores?—A. That is different in this sense, for 
Big City bread we supply our own boxes and we pick up the bread at the 3 
bakery; also, the bread is ordered from Big City a week in advance; in other 
words, this Monday’ s order—say today is Thursday, the order for next Thursday _ Ps 
is placed by the store manager today. A special record is kept on each day’ sh 
sales showing just what is used in each store. We have a page for Monday and — 
the Monday following is entered so that when he looks at it to place his order 
it tells him how much bread was sold or how much he was short on the day. : 
You check the record. 

@. Are you able to say what it costs per loaf to deliver the Big City bran 
to your store?—A. It costs us + of a cent, if we figure the investment in boxes. i 

_ Q. That includes the boxes and the trucking charges?—A. That is correct. 

Q. And everything to get the Big City bread to your stores?—A. I am~ 
talking only of handling now. 

Q. I know, to get the Big City loaves from where they are baked to youll 
stores?—A. That is correct; but IT must qualify that in this way, that our stores 
are in close proximity the one to the other; in other words, we haven’t got large 
distances to travel; so we employ two trucks to look after the bakery require- — 
ments of our stores in Montreal. = 

Q. Has your company any control over the method of handling the bakeries _ 
deliveries?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you ever inquired as to whether you could institute some system 
with the bakers other than the one used at present, let us say the same as you 
do with Big City brand?—A. No, but there was a time before we had Big City 
I approached one of the leading ‘bakers in Montreal with a view to promotin 
a lower priced bread at that time, but nothing was definitely said but I could 
sense that they were not particularly interested at that particular time in 
getting out a lower priced bread and nothing further was done about that. 


Mr. Ciraver: What baker was that? 
The Wirness: Harrison Brothers. 


: 
| 
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By Mr. Dyde: . 
_Q. Is this correct, Mr. Steinberg, that the cost to the consumer, the person 
yho comes in to buy bread in your store, when he comes in and buys a loaf of 
er’s bread; the cost to that consumer includes whatever cost there is in the 
andling charges that you have described?—A. Very definitely, . 

_ Q. And are you prepared through your experience to give an opinion as 
o whether in view of your experience in handling Big City bread that cost 
ould be reduced?—A. Of course, you can gather from the figures that if your 
osts are {th of a cent and take their figures on the cost of their bread delivered 
© our stores and you will see that their method of operation is much costlier, 
ye are satisfied and we hope that in the near future we will be able to prevail 
all companies to make bread deliveries to our warehouses in order to reduce 
1¢ method of distribution and the cost. We feel that under our methods we 
can effect a saving. | 

~  Q. To go back for a minute to the invoices and the discounts, did you 
negotiate with the bakeries as to the amount of that discount?—A. I cannot 
ecall ever having entered into any discussion at any time about price or 
iscount ever since we handled bread. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


 Q. Just a minute. Does Mr. Steinberg mean to tell the committee he has 
er discussed prices or discounts with anyone who has supplied him with 
bread?—A. That is correct. That is with a view to fixing the price or trying 

obtain any price. I will give you the answer to what you are trying to obtain. 
or instance, early in this week Christie’s have entered into the Montreal field. 
ey have acquired the Provincial Bakery. They have been in to see our 
yer with a view to our handling Christie’s bread. Their salesman would come 
and tell us what the consumer resale value of their bread is, what their price 
the storekeeper is, and whatever special discounts they allow for chain stores, 
that is the approach that anybody in the processing business would under- 
e. He would come in and say, “We would like to sell you so and so.” We 
e never tried to negotiate or influence any particular manufacturer as to what 
ls price to us might me. That is purely their set-up. 


e) By Mr. Pinard: 

x _ Q. Would you say, in other words, that their policy became yours imme- 
diately?—A. That is correct. 

| Q. In each case?—A. Yes. 


* By Mr. Lesage: 


7 


_ Q. Is it the same as to the retail price?—A. That is correct, sure. 


ee 


Pe By Mr. Pinard: 

ie Q. They dictated the price of bread to your establishment, and that applies 
to all bakers’ brands except possibly Big City brand?—A. Except when you 
ay dictated they came down to approach us to sell their particular bread, and 
n they tell us what the resale value of that bread is, what their discount is 
to storekeepers as a whole, and what extra allowance they make to chains, or 
large buyers, whoever they might be. 


By Mr. Winters: 
 Q. As to this invoice you spoke of when the baker makes out the invoice 
puts on that, for example, 20 loaves of 14-cent bread rather than 20 loaves 
ff 24-ounce bread?—A. For instance, here in Ottawa, we will say, if it is 20 
javes at 13 cents they will put on the invoice 20 at 13. 
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Q. Even though they do not charge you 13 cents for it?—A. That is correct, 
because you see the driver, I do not think, is in a position to know. . 
Q. I want to get that clear though as to the retail price to the customer. — 
A. I visited the store yesterday and looked at an invoice and it is 20 at 18. Id 
not say it is 20, but so many at 13. 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. Your answers are still not quite clear to me. In the answers you have 
been giving are you speaking of the net price to you from the bakers or have 
you been talking about the retail price to your customers?—A. Are you talking” 
about a bakery salesman who visits the head office. 
Q. I am talking about the answers you have been giving to this last grou 

of questions beginning with Mr. Homuth’s question. I am not clear in my 
own mind as to whether you are talking about the net price charged to you by 
the baker or the price at which you are retailing to the consumer?—A. I will 
make it very clear. Christie’s salesman, whoever it might be, comes down to 
our office and tells us that. they have opened this plant, and they are starting to 
deliver bread to the stores, and he will say, “Our bread is going to sell for 80 


and so.” 3 


By Mr. Pinard: : 

Q. What does he give? Does he give the retail price? —A. That the price 

is 14 cents. He says, “the consumer price for this bread is 14 cents. Your 
price is such and such. As a chain store your discount will be such and such.” 
By Mr. Fleming: : ¥ 

Q. Do I understand under the arrangement you have with your bakers the 
retail price to the consumer that you are to charge is set, and the net price to 
you is set by this expedient of rebates or discounts?—A. Set in the sense he 
wants to encourage you to handle his bread, and tells you what margin you 
are able to earn if you handle his bread. We did not take it on. We may, 
depending upon consumer demand and what we think of their bread. & 
Q. You take it on the basis you will sell it to the consumer at the price. they 
have indicated?—A. If we take it on, yes. ¥ 


e 


By Mr. Maybank: rt 

Q. He fixes the price to the consumer when he makes that deal with you? 
—A. When you say “consumer” he does not fix the price to the consumer in 
this way. Most bakers have a house-to-house delivery set-up. When we 
started in business that procedure was then going on, and even thirty years 
ago. Christie’s being brand new do not go house to house, and they tell us what 
the resale value of their bread is going to be. Me 
Q. Let us put it this way. Would there be any objection to your selling it 

at 1342—-A. We have not done any business with them, but in view of the profit 
we make and the fact—let us not deal with Christie’s because we do not do 
business with them. Let us deal with the other bakers in view of the profit we 
make and the fact we could never develop a real baking business. With all 
these other companies there is no special inducement for us to cut the price 
because we will only be encouraging others to do the same thing, and since the 
customer can get it right at home there is no special incentive. We are ne 
going to develop anything. < 


* 
x 


By the Chairman: 


Q. There may not be any inducement but what would happen if you di 
—A. We have never tried it. 


; 
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é By Mr. Winters: 
__ Q. Do you sell any loaves with the price marked on them?—A. Not that 
I know of. als 


a | 
; By the Chairman: 


al , Q. What would happen if you did?—A. We have never tried it so I cannot 
* el you. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


, (. Have you ever asked any of these bakeries such as Harrison Brothers, 
Canada Bread or General Bakeries, whether you would be allowed to sell at a 
lower price than 14 cents?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You have accepted— A. That is right. 

Q. —that all these brands of bread must be sold at 14 cents because these 
bakers have intimated that to you; is that correct?—A. No, we have not accepted 
it, but we know that it has got that resale value and we are quite perpared to 
sell it at that price. 


Mr. R. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, assumed the chair. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


QQ. Why do you say it has got that resale value?—A. Because they have 
had a house-to-house set-up established long before we ever went into the 
business. 

__ Q. In other words, because they sell it house to house at 14 cents you are 
under the impression it should also be sold in your own stores at the same 
ice?—A. In view of the fact of the work we have to do in handling that bread. 
is more of a convenience than anything else. Let me put it this way. Some 
ars ago when we opened a store in Verdun, Harrison Brothers did not have 
large distribution in that area. We opened a store and we have a wonderful 
le of their particular loaf of bread. It is only a matter of ‘time when they 
it a salesman on a route and immediately our sales start falling, and as that 
Toute increases they put on another route so we cannot get anywhere, and so 
e have no interest. 

_ -Q. What I want to get at is this. On other grocery items you yourself fix 
the retail price, do you not?—A. Very definitely. 

__Q. And on this particular item of bread you do not?—A. Because there is 
a difference. 

| The Vicn-CuHairman: The question is only whether you do or do not. 

- The Wirness: We do not. 


ie By Mr. Pinard: 

* Q. You have nothing to do with the establishment of the price to the 
| consumer of bread?—-A. Except we have freedom if we wanted to and we said, 
Well, we are going to set the price of one of the breads”, and we would sell it 
| for 12 cents. It only becomes a question if we did whether the driver would 
op at our store next day. I could not tell you that. 

- Q. The only thing is— —A. I follow the practice that was in style, or.the 
practice that was the thing when we got into handling bakers’ bread. 

Q. I want to ask you one other question. This policy has not been imposed ~ 
you in handling any other item of groceries you sell?—-A. Oh, yes, there are 

Many companies who have minimum resale prices in the food business. 
yee ©. They do?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Give us examples—A. I have not that here now. When I came down I 
le a point to ask Mr. Dyde what was wanted, that I would like to come 

repared, and if there was anything else he wanted I would have brought it. 

-7610—2 
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Q. But you say there are cases?—A. Sure, there are lots of companies feel 
they want to protect the prestige of their label. A lot of companies might feel 
if I sold one particular bread a cent cheaper than the other the consumer might 
get the idea their quality was not in keeping with the rest. I would very 


definitely feel that way. : 
Q. And that applies to other items of groceries, too?—A. Very definitely. 


; 

By Mr. Lesage: 4 

Q. I would be much interested in knowing to what items of groceries that 
applies—A. I could obtain that list. a 


Q. Can you file that?—A. Yes. ik 
By Mr. Pinard: i 


Q. The purpose of this question is to find out whether or not the retail 
grocery business should be handled by retailers or by producers or by whole- 
salers.—A. There are a lot of manufacturers who fix or attach a value to their 
product. They feel if you cut that price their product is going to lose presi 

in the eye of the consumer. They suggest a minimum resale price. £ 

Q. Which you accept?—A. Well, at times we do not. * 

Q. But in bread you do?—A. In bread we have always followed the same 
price as the baker sold at the door, house-to-house. 4, 

Q. Have you ever tried to approach any other bakers than the ones men- 
tioned in exhibit 34 to fix your own retail price of that bread?—A. No. Let 
me put it this way. The reason we do business with Richstone particularly is” 
because they have not got a house-to-house delivery set-up. EA 

Q. You have not tried with others?—A. Never. I did say- earlier that at 
one time I tried to prevail on Harrison Brothers to supply us a loaf of bread to. 
sell at a lower price than the price they were selling in their house-to-house 
set-up. : 

Q. You mentioned Provincial Bakers a minute ago. Have you nob 
approached Provincial Bakers before they were absorbed by Christie’s—A. PF 
visited the plant because some salesman approached us and advised us their 
bakery was up for sale, and we found it too large for our needs, since we plan. 
to go into the bakery business, but we plan to handle not baked bread but cakes. 

Q. Who was in ‘charge of Provincial Bakeries at the time?—A. I do not 
know. There was a young man I knew who used to be at one time with General 
Foods. ae 

Q. Do you know who owned Provincial Bakeries before it was absorbed by 
Christie’s?—-A. No, I do not know. I know they were tied up—a lot of their 
shareholders may have been a group of affiliated stores, affiliated in the sense 
they had a combined buyer. I am not sure, I am not definite. I understood at 
the time it might have been E. M., or some other such group of stores who may 
have had stock in that company. a 

Q. Who is the man you saw at Provincial Bakers?—A. I cannot recall his 
name. I know him well. If you know his name I will tell you if you are right 


or not. % 


bY 


By Mr. Fleming: < 
Q. Mr. Steinberg, in conriection with these different bakers’ brands whieh 
you are selling at a uniform price, and at a price which is established by the 
baker, has each of these companies door-to-door delivery in the area served, 
by your stores?—A. I believe they have. 
Q. Are you clear about that?—A. Well— 
Q. Do you know for sure?—A. I feel safe in saying most of them have. 
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Q. It might be a different situation where you are selling the same bread in 
petition with the delivery man out with the rig from where you are the 
outlet for that particular brand of bread in the local area?—A. It would be 
ficult for me to know each baker’s routes but in most cases—I would say 
nost 90 per cent—I would be safe in saying all of them operate in the vicinity 
the stores they serve. They deliver to our stores and they probably operate 
that same vicinity house to house. 

_ Q. So in those cases the company is protecting itself in its direct sales to 
he consumer by insisting that you, operating as a middle man, should sell at 


the same retail price?—A. I would not say they ever insisted. That is the 


ggested. 

_ Q. That situation does not apply in the case of Big City brand?—A. No, sir. 
| Q. There you have no competition with the delivery man selling from 
loor to door—aA. That is the very reason we went into Big City. We went into 
because we knew we could sell bread at a much lower price if we did it the 
y we operate most of our groceries. 

| Q. That is the reason the price is lower?—A. Very definitely. 

| Q. Than the bakers’ brands?—A. Yes. 

7 


\a 
¥ 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


_ Q. You went- into Big City because in the handling of that you had com- 
te freedom?—A. No, because we had complete confidence we could sell it 
or less money. 

_ Q. And you had complete freedom. There would be no person even suggest 
that the retail price might be?—A. But that was not the reason. 

_ Q. I do not mean to be putting words into your mouth. I put it in 
that form— —A. The main reason was because we could effect a saving and 
eople might come to our store to buy that particular type of loaf of bread. 


; ie — By Mr. Mayhew: 


~ Q. Do you know of anyone who has been selling this particular type of 
bread, wrapped, with the price on it at a lower price than that on the wrapper ?— 
A. I have never said they have. 

> Q. I did not say you did. You said something about the price on the 
?—A. I do not believe there is any bakery in Montreal that has a price, 
that I know of, on the wrapper. 
— Q. All right, do you know of anyone who is selling Christie’s bread in 
Poronto?—A. We do not operate in Toronto. 

Q. What bakery sells 14 cent bread in Montreal?—A. I have got it here, 
anada Bread— 

Q. All right, do you know of anyone selling Canada Bread at less than 14 
ents?—A. No. I can tell you right here and now that if anybody alongside 
stores, or in close proximity to our stores, would sell any of these breads at 
than 14 cents we would do it too. } 


| Mr, Prvarp: If anybody else would take a chance you would too? 
| The Wrrnuss: It is not a question of a chance, but we would not want to 
eel that we were overcharging. You must understand that people do not look 
a lower price as being a cut price, they look upon a higher price as being an 
harge. 
Mr. Pryarp: I guess they are right. 

‘Mr. Homutu: So long as everybody is overcharging you are willing to do 
hat too? 


ce they suggested. We have never sold it cheaper than the price they ~ 


Hi 
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The Wirness: I made it very clear that the amount of bread we sell an 
the amount of handling we have to do ensures there is no overcharge. . 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. I think it is important to find out if anyone is selling this supposedly 
high priced bread below that price?—A. Not that I know of. There may have 
been one occasion lately in the number of years I have been in business. i 
Q. Would that not be an indication the bakers had fixed the price, and you 

sell at that price or you do not get much bread?—-A. No, no, because the bakers 
try very hard to promote the sale of their bread in your store. In most cases it 
is looked upon as a convenience item to the customer and nothing more. Any 
person will make a special deal on handling recognized and well established 
brands to promote his particular business. 3 2 
Q. They try to sell you on the basis of the statement that there is a safe 
margin for you to work on?—A. That is correct. 
Q. And you will be protected?—A. That is right. ‘ 

By Mr. Pinard: < 

Q. Would you give us an instance of selling a commodity where the price 

is indicated and, shall I say, is imposed on you by the wholesaler?—A. Well 
I can tell you—let me put it this way, and I will say I have not been the buyel 
for groceries for some time but I will tell you about when I was. 7 


Q. Yes?—A. At one time a number of the outstanding companies got 1 
into their heads that if they would fix a minimum retail price and allow a chair 
store to feature it one week in a month, at a special price and only during tha 
one week, that they would enhance their sales because people were conscious 0 
the week-end specials. In this way they felt they would have very attractiv 
promotion every week of the month. One week it might be in Steinberg’s, om 
week Dominion Stores, the next A & P, and so forth. We strongly opposed th 
policy so for three months we did not sell an outstanding brand of food product 
in the city of Montreal. % 

Q. I want to know what that was. I want to know which product it was 


Mr. Lesace: Give us one instance? . 
The Wirness: It was some time ago and their policy has been changed. 4 
The Vice-CHamrMAN: The question is a proper one. b 
The Wrrnuss: I do not mind answering. At that time it was the H. J. Hein 
Company. ; 
Mr. Lesage: The 57 varieties? i 
The Wirness: That is correct. 5 
Mr. Prvarp: In other words for a period of time you could not buy Heit 


_ products? ; 
The Witness: No, we refused to handle Heinz products. : 
The Vice-Cuamrman: You did not handle their brand? t 


The Wirness: We refused to because our contention was, and I made 
point of visiting Pittsburgh at the time, that although we liked to sell the 
eoods, and there was no question about the consumer demand for their product 
we could not participate. We felt that way because of the number of sal 
that we effected to the thousands of people going to our stores who. would s 
a price ticket on our shelf that was higher than the chain nearby who E 
following the Heinz promotional plan. Let us say there was a price ticket 


19 cents a bottle on Heinz ketchup in our store, in the others it could be 
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preferred not to handle it because the great number of people who did 
need the product at the time would understand from the price that we were 
higher than our competitor was. 


. ~ By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. If it had been lower?—A. We would not have minded at all. 

aera If we were the only ones that were low we would like that 
roduct. 

_  Q. You would do it?—A. Definitely; but if the other fellow was lower 

than us 1t was no go. 

_ Q. As far as overcharging is concerned you are not ready to do it but as far 

s cutting the price lower than your competitors you are ready to do that?— 

A. That is the challenge in business. 

Q. Even if the policy 1s prepared by the wholesaler instead of you?— 

\. Very definitely. We are not interested in minimum retail prices and we 

ght a number of companies at that time on it. 


Mr. Mayuew: When Christie’s bread salesman came in to sell you bread 

n Montreal their argument was not on the quality of the bread, it was on the 
pargin of profit that you could make on the selling of the bread? 

The Witness: You used the term argument? 

The Vicn-CHarrMAN: The sales talk. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 


_ Q. Yes, the sales talk?—A. He wants to interest us in the sale of their 
bread because of— 

 Q. Of the mark-up?—A. That is correct. 

- Q. He did not say it was a better quality but it was a better margin and 
therefore you should buy the bread?—A. I do not know that it is a better margin. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Mayhew is not asking that, he is asking if that is the nature of the 
argument or their sales talk?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. The thing they felt would interest you was the mark-up?—A. If the 
uality of the bread was the same it was thought there would develop a good 


9 


consumer sale for it. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Just before we leave the subject I have some questions. I would like to 
isk the witness regarding the special discount of which he spoke that applied to 
hain stores. That privilege is not given to other stores that buy from the 
ame company I understand?—A. Well I cannot tell you. 

_Q. But there is a special discount given to chain stores?—A. Yes that is 
ndicated in the cost I have given here. 

- Q. Yes, well what would happen if you were getting this special discount to 
hain stores from anyone of these bakers, and then you happened to sel] their 
sad at a different price. Would that affect your discount?—A. It has not so 
far. You are talking brands of bread we buy every day. 

/ Q. Yes.—A. We have never tried.. 

/ Q. What I would like to get clear— —A. What you are trying to get clear 
/%0 me is that if I attempted to sell their bread at lower than the price they 
Were selling they would withdraw the discount? 

| Q. Yes, or a portion of it—A. Yes, and that has never been tried. 

~ Q. They might not necessarily say “we will not deliver any more of this 
bread,” but they might say “we will refuse the discount”?—A. Let me put it this 
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way. If one of our competitors sold at prices cheaper than we sold, we would 
meet the price whether we got the discount or not. ae 

Q. You spoke a while ago about your carry-over. When the wagon came 
around to your store you said he looked over your shelves and if there were 
any loaves there that had the wrappers soiled or damaged they took those away. 
—A. The baker would exchange them. : 

Q. Yes, and I assume any bread left over on which the wrappers were clean 
or not broken would be left?—-A. They change the stales too if there are any 
stales. 

Q. Do they take all the bread that is left over at the end of the day and 
exchange it for fresh or just those where the wrapper is soiled?—A. No, they 
exchange stales. They would very frequently exchange stales. . 

Q. Well when you say that do they clear your shelves off of all bread left 
over?—A. Let me put it this way. I am satisfied if any of our men ask them 
to clear it all they would do so. Sometimes the delivery of bread might be 
especially fresh and it would be all right the next day but something we thought 
was not fresh would be changed if the clerk or anyone asked to have it changed. 
There is no question about that. In 95 per cent of the cases they would exchange 
stales. 

Q. They will?—A. Yes, and there has never been an argument. : 

Q. In 95 per cent of the cases?—A. In most cases voluntarily on their part. 


Mr. Homurtu: It all depends on the feel or the pinch of the loaf? 
The Witness: Yes, that might be, and we prefer bread that is a day old. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. And in the case of bread that is a day old do you change the price at 
all?—A. Do we? - 

@. Yes?—A. No. 7 

Q. Any brand left over you sell at the regular price?—A. Right, but there is_ 
no question about their willingness to change it, and there never has been. a 

Q. In the selling of this 14-cent loaf is not your profit too high at 14” 
cents?—A. No I do not think so. 7 E 

Q. You think 14 cents just gives you sufficient margin on which to play 
-safe?—A. Let me put it this way. If the bakers would not allow us or would 
not give the 10 per cent or 5 per cent discount, I think the policy might be that” 
we would not refrain from handling the bread because of consumer demand. 
We would handle it in the store. 

Q. But it would effect your profit?—A. Very definitely. y 

Q. And you would rather go ahead selling that loaf even though you entailed 
a loss by handling their specific brand?—A. Let me put it this way. There is — 
strong competition between the bakers and if one felt, by giving a better dis-— 
count he would get a preference, I do not think it would be long before the 
other one would give the same discount. This discount of 5 per cent or 10 per cent 
was established by the bakers of their own voluntary accord and we have never ~ 
had anything to do with it. a 

Q. Would you consider this special discount you get puts you in a some- 
what preferred position in relation to the other stores which are not chain stores 
and do not get the discount?—A. No, because the handling methods are differe fp 
and there are different set-ups. ae 

Q. How can you come to the conclusion that you are not in a preferred 
position when the others do not get the discount?—A. I may have more 
handlings, I may have costlier men working, I may have higher rental on store 
They may be in a store that is part of a house where a man is working and his 
wife is running the place. It is just a convenience there and they are satisfied, 
but the operating costs may be entirely different. 
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 Q. In view of that fact would you consider your being a chain store warrant 
- this larger price when you are really entitled to a discount that the others are 
~ not?—A. Well I never said that. 

Q. Well that would be your inference I take it, you may correct me if I am 
- wrong?—A. No you pointed out to me that we are getting an advantage over 
~ some of the smaller stores which do not get a discount. 

i Q. Yes, and you went on to explain that would not be an advantage because 
ie their overheads would be different—A. I suggested that the other way of 
doing business has nothing to do with it and that in our case we are not getting 
- too much profit. I will make it very clear. We consider bread is delivered to 
our store on a “D and D” delivery, direct store delivery. On average truck to 
- store delivery is about 18-6.. I have got a list and it would be on this list with 
- some 59 items. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


a © Q. Yes, but you include fresh vegetables there?—A. No, I am talking about 
direct delivery, I am not talking about fruits. Let me put it this way; under one 
_ heading, direct delivery to the store is produée or fruits, meats is another and 
a groceries from our warehouse another. This is handled in a different way. I 
| think the costs are very high for the delivery we do and that is why I have 


- indicated the amount of money we make in cents or dollars. 


i 
| a 


By Mr. Johnston: 


* Q. Would there not be some relation there to your tremendous turnover as 
~ compared with the turnover of others?—A. The amount I have indicated there 
' is 32 cents a day and if you take a time and motion study, I do not think 
_ you will find we are getting rich. 
ie Q. You did say it is very profitable?—A. Every item we handle is profitable 
_ to the firm as a whole. 
is, 

By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. What is your over-all margin for all grocery products?—A. I would have 
_ to give you a period between December 15 and January 10; all groceries shipped 
_ from the warehouse 14-55. 
‘ Q. What is the amount of the total sales for the same period?—A. For 
groceries ‘out of the warehouse, $837,400. 
~~ .Q. What is the net profit?—A. The net profit—that does not give us the net 
- profit that is just—we do not determine the net profit on one particular item. 
ie 
les By the Vice-Chairman: 
Ny Q. You could not give the net except for your whole operation?—A. I can 
i give you the margins on those. 


| 
By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. That is what I want to get?—A. It is $127,627.30. 


aw i a ne ne . a 


By Mr. Mayhew: 
Q. On a $900,000 turnover?—A. $837,400. There are items, I would say, 
that are not in there because we ship butter, fruit and eggs from the warehouse 
and they go under a separate heading. 
Mr. Prnarp: I think you might as well ask the witness for his financial 
_ statement for last year, if you think we should have it. 


Ae 


¥ 
» f 
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Tue Vice-CuHairmMan: I do not suggest that should not be done at all, 
but I do point out that Mr. Johnston has been interrupted. I rather think the 
line of enquiry upon which you are embarking might be lengthy and I believe — 
it would be more convenient to allow Mr. Johnston to resume, without prejudice 
to you to come back to this. 3 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. I will be very brief. I just want to come back to this 14 cent loaf. é 
I understood the witness to say, in his opinion, the 14 cent price was not excessive $ 
and that they were not making too much profit on that; in fact, they were just — 
getting by?—-A. Talking about our own firm. i 

Q. Your own firm; by charging 14 cents for the loaf, you were just staying — 
within a safe margin?—A. No, we were Just within the average we get for all — 
other items handled in the same manner. 

Q. You do recall, or do you, that the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was of 
the opinion 13 cents was a fair price?—A. I have nothing to do with that. 


bs 


By the Vice-Chairman: : 
Q. He said, do you recall that?—A. I read that recently in the newspaper, — 


if that is what. you mean. We know we sold bread for a period of time at 13 { 
cents. I have it here. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Do you consider 13 or 14 cents is a fair price?—A. Let me put it this 
way; since we work on a percentage mark-up, if we sold it for 14, the same ~ 
percentage will give you a higher net than 13. 

@. What about the 13 cents which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
considers to be fair and reasonable?—A. We would be quite satisfied if the 
bakers sold bread at 13 cents. 

Q. You would be satisfied to carry on at 13 cents if the others did the same? 

The Vicn-CHArRMAN: That is not what he said. 


The Wirness: I am pointing out to you that the same percentage, carrying 
it at 13 cents, would satisfy us. If we sell at a higher price and we use the same 
yardstick, we are bound to get a better return. So far as we are concerned, we 
are quite satisfied. We would be satisfied if they sold it at 10 cents. 


By Mr. Homuth: 


Q. You would be much better satisfied ec oerase you would not have to male 
as big an investment and you could still make the same profit?—A. Yes. 


ee en eer Neen a TNE 


" 

By Mr. Johnston: & 

Q. You could make the same profit with a lower selling price, but the ( 
same margin?—A. Yes, we may sell more bread too. . 


Q. In view of the fact you may sell more bread, you may make a greater — 
or equal net profit?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Pryarp: Has Mr. Dyde finished his questions? 


Mr. Dypr: These questions are germane to the point I raised, so I shall” { 
not go back to it until they are finished. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


Q. Going back to what I said a moment ago, you told us that Steinberaill 
was a family affair. Would you give us the names of those on your board of 
directors?—A. We have no outside directors in our firm. Is that the point with — 
which you are dealing? Do want to know who they are? 
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QQ. Yes.—A. We are five brothers and two brothers-in-law; nobody else. 
There never has been anybody else. 

_ Q. I want to know whether or not your corporation has anv i i 
Oe cnt at all?—A. We never have. Ses Sra SS 
_Q. You do not have any interest directly in Richstone’s Bakery, for 
instance?—A. Never have, no. We have never entered into any written agree- 
ment with them either, 

__ Q. Besides your warehouse and stores, do you possess any interest in any 
ther, let us say, baking industry or flour industry or anything else?—A. No 
mtside interest. - ~ 

Q. You do not manufacture anything, do you, that is what I should like 
0 find out?—A. Manufacture only—what would you call manufacturing, now? 


By Mr. Lesage: 


_ Q. Processing?—A. We cut our own butter; make our own chicken pies; 
ast our own cashews; have our own laundry and do all our own pre-packaging. 
b is all our own. 


eb BS Mr. Pinard: 


_ Q. All this has to do with the goods handled in the retail stores?—A. That 
} right, our own stores. 


By Mr, Lesage: 


- . . . 
_ Q. You do not sell any services to companies outside your stores?—A. No, 
never have. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

_ Q. Would you be able to produce your last financial statement?—A. We 

juld. The only thing is that, since we are a private company and never 

os ae I would prefer not to do so. If you want me to do so and order 

5 + Snail. ; 

_ Q. The purpose of my question was to get the particulars for which I was 

ing some time ago. If you have them, I do not see any particular purpose 
aving you disclose that?—-A. The investment in a store today is very, very 

gh. It is not good business for our competitors to know just how much money 
e have at our disposal. 

_ Q. I would be interested in getting your net margin of profit for the last 

year—aA. We would be glad to give it to you, sir. 


By Mr. Lesage: 


7, Q. Both on sales and invested capital?—A. We would be glad to give you 
n) thing you want. ; 


4 By Mr. Pinard: 

~ Q. Are you objecting to giving us the employed capital?—A. I would not 

mow it offhand, like this. I would be glad to furnish anything that would 
f any help. ; 


= By the Vice-Chairman: 

- Q. You take the position your life is an open book, do you?—A. Except 
; 1 wish you would appreciate it puts us in a difficult position with firms who 
e public funds at their disposal. They know we are embarking on heavy 
enditures. They know we are building some very large and beautiful stores. 
y are a big investment. It would not serve our purpose to have them know 
W much money we can raise. | 


x, 
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By Mr. Lesage: : 

Q. You can give us your gross profit on sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give it this morning?—A. I hhave not got the statement here 

I can give you the breakdowns. 
Q. You do not have the totals, but you gave us a figure a moment ago! 
_-A. You mean the average? ‘ 
Q. Pardon me, you gave us 4 few moments ago your total sales of groceries 
coming out of the warehouse?——A. Mr. Lesage, I think I can be of some help 
to you. : 
Q. You can?—A. We will take the week of February 7, 1948. The average 
on everything was 15-96, the gross margin on everything. » 
Q. Including meat?—A. Everything. . 

Q. What were the total sales for that week?—A. That is something T would 

a 


not want our competition to know. Fs 


oe 


ee. 


By the Vice-Chairman: 5 

Q. At this point, I should like to know whether you can detail what became 

of that—was it 15 per cent?—A. I can give you breakdowns. i 
Q. What was it?—A. 15-96. I can give you breakdowns. . 

Q. To what purpose was that used? I am asking so I can see what is nob 
included—A. Everything we sell is included. # 
Q. Yes, I realize that, but that is the profit taking into consideration 
certain things. For example, you take into consideration your purchase price 
of the articles and that is what we call a prime profit, perhaps, in some parlance. 
Now, to what uses is the 15-96 put—into rent, for one thing, I have no doubt? — 


Mr. Lesace: How was it distributed? 3 
be 

By the Vice-Chairman: h, 

Q. That will show what is not sncluded in the former?—A. When we talk 
about 15-96, that is the gross margin on every dollar’s worth of business we did 
that week. x 
Q. I was not asking that you should break down the 15-96, as to the per- 
centage which went for rent and the percentage which went for wages; just 
what are the items?—A. But that will not add up to 15:96. 4: 
Q. No, you will have something, finally—I would hope so, if you are going 

to stay in business—A. We have managed to do that. a 
Q. You have managed to do that so far? : 

Mr. Jounston: With a little struggle, they managed to keep in business. 
The Wrrness: If you wish to talk about struggles, I can tell you I was 
working for twenty-two hours a day when I started. é 
Mr. Jounston: What did you do with the other two hours, sleep? yf 


The Wirness: I had to be home sometimes. 
By the Vice-Chairman: 

Q. How did that 15-96 get distributed; I mean, of what is it made up?—A 
That is per week. PY 
Q. Oh yes, of course. A, Tt does not vary much, the averages are very close 

Q. But the items is all I wanted—A. If you want that I will tell you; ther 

is grocery staff payroll, repairs and remodelling, market payroll, warehouse pay: 
roll, office and fixtures that we make payroll, administrative cost— 3 
Q. For the purposes of my question the word “payroll” would have covert 

it. Now, besides the payroll?—A. There is administrative cost and there 1 
store expense and plant expense. | 
The Vice-CuarrMan: On that question, Mr. Lesage, as far as I am yn 
cerned, I will drop it for the time being and come back to it later on. : & 
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me - _ By Mr. Lesage: 
-Q. Does that expense include the building of your stores and remodelling? — 
—A. That would come under a different heading. 
— QQ. A different heading?—A. Yes. 
@. Would it be included in your financial statement?—A. Everything, there 
is nothing left out. 

-  Q. Even the remodelling?—A. Everything has to come out of this 15-96. 
Mr. Pinarp: Have you got the figures for the whole year? 
The Wirness: I haven’t got it here, I have been asked to supply it. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. I have just one last question, if you don’t mind, Mr. Chairman. You 
aid from January 1 to February 14, 82-1 per cent of your total sales of bread 
- Big City brand?—A. Yes. 
_Q. And in September the proportion was only 65-44 per cent? 
just look that up for you, Mr. Lesage. 
Q. That is the statement you gave Mr. Dyde earlier, 82-1 per cent from 
January 1 to February: 14?—-A. That is correct. 

Q. And 65-44 from September?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Has that increase between December and January been regular?—A. I 
| can give you each month. I’ve got that. 
| _ Q. I did not ask you for that, I am just asking you if it has been a regular 
| and steady increase?—A. Perhaps the best way I can answer that is to give 
you the figures. 
| Q. All right?—A. 65-44 for September; 75-75 for October; and 79-53 
| for November; then I see it is 70-80 for—what do you call that?—that is for the 
Tull year. I think I was asked to give that. I have given you September, October 
_ and November, and then I think I come to January. That is the way I have it 
Vagere. , 

__ Q. I notice there has been a steady increase?—A. Yes. 
| Q. To what factors is that attributable?—A. I supposee there are people 
| who like our bread and like the price. 

~  Q. And like the price?—A. Yes, and like the bread; you have to have both. 
|) _Q. And your Big City bread is good bread?—A. The very best. 
Q. Do you know anything of the quality of Big City bread as compared 
with the quality of other bakers’ brands?—A. I do not have the formula for 
any of the others. 
— Q. Tm not asking you that, do you know anything about that?—A. No. 
The only way a merchant judges is on his repeat sales with his customers. That 
is the way you judge what particular kind of bread people like best. 
_  Q. And so far as your own store is concerned, the trend is upwards?—A. 
| Last week we had to cut the order for the stores by some 10,000 loaves because 
we could not get sufficient bread. 

— Q. You mean from the bakery?—A. That is right, their capacity couldn’t 
Ne ndle it. 


By Mr. Pinard: 

|. Q. There may be another reason there than the quality of the bread, it 
May be a question of price?—A. It is both price and quality. 

_ Q. Your price as compared to the increased price of the others?—A. Price 
las a bearing, very definitely. That is what we mean by price. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


| Q. Are there any complaints about price at all from your customers?—A. 
Not from our customers. . 
-Q. Or from any other sources?—A. I do not think so. 


A. I will 
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By Mr. Pinard: | i 
Q. Were you approached by any bakers’ association about the sale price — 
A. Not that I know of. Do you mean about the price that we- 


of your bread?— 


| 


are selling at as against the 14 cents, or something like that? | 
Q. Yes, the fact that you are not selling at 14 cents—A. I have not been | 
approached, | 


Q. By anybody?—A. No. 


? sty 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. Some time earlier the witness indicated that the attitude of the bakery” 
companies was that if they decreased the price of their bread it might suffer a_ 
loss of prestige?—A. I did not say that the bakers indicated that, that was 
my own opinion. iy 
Q. That was the attitude you expressed?—A. I said once you drop the. 
price— | 
Q. You suffer a loss of prestige?—A. Yes. ¢ 

- Q. Do you think your 10-cent loaf suffered any loss of prestige in com= 
parison with the higher-priced loaf?—A. I think I could answer that in this 
way; when that bread was selling at a price of 10 cents we sold ours at 74 cents. 
We tried just as hard to sell it then as we do now and we did not obtain the 
same results. I think that speaks for itself. 3 


The Vicn-CuHairMAN: You did not get the same results? 
The Wirness: Yes. 


By Mr. Winters: 

Q. As when you were selling it at?--A. Two for 15, and when the other) 
brands were selling at 10 cents. 

Q. You did not get as good results as you are getting now at the 10-cent 
price?—A. That 1s correct. i 

Q. How do you reconcile that with the statement which you made just @ 
short time ago? Personally, I find a little difficulty in reconciling those two 
statements.—A. Well, people felt that the bread which we were selling at two 
loaves for 15 cents could not possibly be as good as the 10-cent loaf. At the 
present time a considerable percentage of people apparently feel the other way 
about it. I suggest that the figures speak for themselves. | 

Q. When you raised it to 10 cents people apparently did not regard that 
as an overcharge?—A. They did not regard it as an overcharge. Apparently 
they considered it in comparison with the 14-cent price they had to pay for the 
other brands of bread. PS 

Q. That is why I find it difficult to reconcile your statement about the 
cheaper price resulting in a loss of prestige and on the other hand people 
regarding your lower-priced loaf as a good buy?—A. Well, people fix instances In 
their minds; for instance, if we were short of Harrison Brothers 14-cents and 
there was Canada Bread 14 cents they would regard that as the same price plan. 

Q. One more question, since you have been getting 10 cents for that loat 
of bread there has been a steady increase in the volume of your sales; do you 
feel that if the bakers were to cut their price to the consumer they would benefit 
over-all by an increase in the volume of sales?—A. Very definitely. Very defi- 
nitely. And the downward trend would probably mean that we would not have 
nearly as great a sale for our loaf. ad 

ei You think they prefer a higher price as compared to your price?— 
A. Yes. fi 


i 
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By Mr. Dade- 

“ = Q.. Mr. Steinberg, are you able to produce the formula for your Big City 
b pread?—A, Let me put it this way; I have with me the formula that Richstone 
he ave given me indicating what they put into our bread. I have been asked for it. 
I do not think it would be fair to Richstone or other bakers for me to give you 
phat formula, but if I am ordered to do so, that is all there is to it. 

3 By Mr. Winters: 

_ Q. Can you tell us the cost of the raw materials that go into that particular 
loaf?—A. Yes, I can give you that. 

~ Q. Have you got the cost?—A. Oh sure, I have. 

Mr. Lesace: Have you got it for a loaf of bread, for instance? 

The Wirness: Yes, I have it. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Following up your reply to my question with regard to the formula, 
Mr. Steinberg, I do not want to press you too hard, but I would like to ask 
3 rou if there is any real reason why the formula should not be produced?— 
. I think it would be very unfair to Richstone’s and any other bakers; and, 
again, this is a formula which they submit to me and I am not really in 2 
“position to know if that is the formula they follow. 

Q. I certainly do not want you to produce the formula if you are not 
sure of it. 
Mr. Lesace: You cannot swear to it? 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Does the same thing apply to the formulas from other bakeries?— 
_A. We are only interested in this one because it happens to have our name on it 
- Big City and Steinberg’s on it. 
Q. Are you interested in the others?—A. It would not interest us because 
an takes up time and costs money. 
‘The Vice-Cuamman: I got into trouble using the word “hearsay” with 
| Teference to a witness’ evidence; still I think the witness here is making it 
_ pretty clear that he cannot swear to the correctness of this formula. 
The Wrrness: I am trying to be reasonable, sir. 

~ Mr. Jounsron: Can you also not swear to the elements of cost that go 
into it? Would that not also be hearsay? 
Mr. Lesace: He could indicate to us what he has. 
- The Witness: I can be very safe in saying that this is probably the formula 
; t at is followed; just the same, still, I do not know. 
: Mr. Jounston: I think you ke very sound objection and I am not 
rc quarrelling with you on that score. 
The Witness: If I can be of any help in giving you the cost figures I have— 
Mr. Lesace: Let us have them. 

The Wirness: 5-368. 
Mr. Winters: That is for the raw materials? 
_ The Wirness: That is the cost of the ingredients for that loaf of bread. 
Mr. Fiemrine: Is that hearsay from the baker? 
_ The Vice-Cuarrman: Yes. 
-_ The Wrrness: No, no; I have in figures. 
9 Mr. FLEMING: This witness has said nothing about costs. 
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Mr. Lesace: We can take it as an indication but not as evidence. | 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Steinberg is making it quite clear that the 
information he is prepared to give with reference to these costs, and with 
reference to the formula if he were giving it, is what the baker has informed him, ; 

The Wrirness: ‘What he supplied me. 

The Vicr-CHarrMAN: You have no personal knowledge. of the correctness off / 
these figures? i 

The Witness: No, sir. : 

Mr. Fueminc: We are wasting time. Why not get the baker himself? 


Mr. Prnarp: It is only to get an idea. 3 

By Mr. Winters: # 

Q. Does that include the wrapper?—A. This is only ingredients. ‘= 

Q. Can you give us the wrapper, labour and overhead?—A. I have it but 

I do not know that I could — ‘, 
Mr. Lesace: You could give us the wrapper. i 
The Vice-CHarrMAN: Just a moment. The fact that this is information 
supplied to him does not make it invalid here. There has been a great deal of — 
hearsay evidence put in, I believe. -) 
Mr. Jounston: I believe we should get the baker for this. It seems to me 

it is a waste of time otherwise. a 
The Wirness: It is fair to the baker, anyway. e 
Mr. Jounston: I think it would be only fair to the baker that he should 

be. called in to give his cost price. This is not reliable evidence. It is just 
wasting the time of the committee because we will have to go over the whole 
thing again. # 


$4 
ti 


By Mr. Pinard: 

Q. Do you know what is the brand of flour used?—A. No, he does nol 
indicate. He indicates the grade though. 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: It is two or three minutes early but I would suggest 
we might adjourn. That clock up there is not quite right. It is a little bit fast. 
It seems about the right moment to adjourn. 

Mr. Fuemtinc: Are we finished with this witness? . 

The Vice-Cuarrman: No, we are not through, but you will embark on 
a new line at this point. 

Mr. Fiemine: I can take up three or four minutes now. 


ei 
<7 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. Has the witness any figures on volume of sales since September?—A. i ; 
have them. 

Q. Can you give us any figures on volume of sales to enable us to compare | 
volume of sales before and after decontrol?—A. I can give them to you. Thee 
only thing is I have not got it very much before that date. 


Mr. Lesace: Before September 22. 


Ge ie anes 


By Mr. Fleming: 


Q. It is an easy matter for you to keep records of your sales because you. 
are doing it really on a commission basis?—A. I think T have the whole yea | 
here. I have the whole year of 1947. 

Q. Is that broken down by months?—A. Yes, it is. 


7 


fone 
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_ Q. Can you give us those figures, please? Is it broken down between the 
WO classifications, Big City brand on the one hand and bakers’ brands on the 
other?—A. Yes, sir. 

—«Q. Is it in table form that could be put right on the record?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Dyve: I think he could read it in now really faster than we would: 
get it the other way. 


The Witness: There is a lot of reading here. However, I am ready to do it. 
_ Myr. Dyps: All right, you can read that pretty fast. 

| The Witness: I can give it to you in dollars, loaves and pounds. 

Mr. Fiemine: Give us the loaves. 


Mr. Jounston: I suggest if the document were put in as an exhibit it 
W rould be much easier to follow. 


_ Mr. Dynes: We can certainly put it in as an exhibit. 
_ Mr. Jounsron: If he reads it off one item after another I do not think it is 
‘pe Mpscible for us to follow it. 
The Wirnuss: It will not be hard because there is a definite trend. 
| The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Wait just a moment. You will have to consider the 


ir eporter in reading this. I suggest that perhaps you will be. good enough to lend 
it to the reporter to copy. 


| The Wrrnuss: All right. Will I go ahead? 
| - The Vicn-CHarRMAN: Yes. 
_. The Wrrnzss: 


Big City Other Companies’ 
1947 Loaves - Loaves 
ENUSENE Tikes «Sh 142,671 70,071 
SMR EVE Ran he w hk os dose 138,168 58, 73 
_ UIC) oC Pada eo aor ows he Os 150,936 46,354 
ia ie PITT: Gore Necrsae ees Sears ee yt 143,302 60,056 
tm MAY RO tanaiea coded foes, 144,728 50,035 
ie Mauer et ie Pm, 135,259 48,278 
E Ey eats eae ae 134,589 57,427 
a Suc Ea ee ead oo ea .. 124,582 49,039 
oz COLEMUGN para aer ere Ava i. 132,440 51,515 
EGR 66 EAN NEY Sede Se a ee 281,982 69,422 
ING VEINDEI Miso ee be cite ae 2 253,130 50,770 
Mecembcr is. orca nts 264,879 54,227 
1948 
ESOT Ch ial oie Pa pela ara aa 263 ,256 56,391 
February (two weeks) .... .132,706 24,075 
By Mr. Lesage: 
_ Q. Is there any five-week period?—A. I think we operate on the four-week 


b Q. Thirteen four-week periods?—A. Yes, that is the way we operate. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


_ Q. Can you give us any reason, in your opinion, why that sudden rise took 
?—A. The spread in the price. The big increase came at the time when 
akers advanced their oe When they went to 13 and 14 the spread became 


Pe - By Mr. Lesage: 
_ Q. The quantity of bakers’ bread held up fairly w ell?—A. I can answer that. 
Jur volume has been going up. 
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By Mr. Johnston: ee | 

Q. What was the reason for the volume taking that sudden jump?—A. You 
mean in our Big City? I have already indicated that it was the differential 3 
price and also the fact of our increased volume. I do not think it is very much 
out of line with the increased volume. It is only slightly higher. § 


By Mr. Lesage: 


Q. With the trend of your total volume of business?—A. Yes. % 

By Mr. Pinard: | | 

Q. You have a sudden jump from 132,440 to 281,982—A. Yes. There is a 
very definite reason for that. : 
By Mr. Winters: q 


Q. You did not open a new store at that time?—A. No. We hope to open 
one in about two weeks. I hope it is on time. 


By Mr. Fleming: ‘ 
Q. Are there any other factors you can give the committee now which mig 
account for this huge increase in your Big City loaf sales between September 
and October last except the result of changes in price?—A. I think a lot o 
people for the first time tried the Big City loaf and they were surprised to find 
how good it was. That is the answer, I am very serious about that. 4g 
Q. I gather the gist of it is that following decontrol and the increases in 
price in September people switched to a cheaper loaf, but in the result, far fror 
there being any net decrease in consumption of bread there has actually been 
a substantial over-all increase?—A. To some extent, yes. & 
Q. You say “to some extent.” It is very considerable is it not?—A. Our 
volume as a whole advanced; total sales advanced. Ps 
Q. I am only speaking of your experience. So far as your sales of bread 
representing consumption there apparently has been a very great increase In 
the consumption of bread?—A. Yes. 3 
Q. Since September last?—A. Yes, but I must relate that to the number of 
people who shop in our stores and our total over-all stores. _ ; a 
Q. Does that mean that more people are being attracted to your stores 
now than were patrons of yours prior to last September?—A. I would think so, yes. 
Q. What is attracting people to shop at your stores now for bread who were 

not. going there prior to September last?—A. The differential in price and the 
quality of the bread. & 
By Mr. MacInnis: : 

Q. Are your total sales for all items up as well, for everything you sell?— \. 


” 


Up, yes, very definitely. & 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the committee will stand adjourned until 
4 o’clock. The meeting will be in this room. e 


The committee adjourned to resume at 4 o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
5 The committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 


The CuairM4n: The meeting will come to order. I neglected to report this 
morning that the steering committee has decided that a representative of the 
Canadian Association of Consumers will be heard on Friday March 12. The 
committee is not anxious to deviate from a decided course or program, and at 
that time it will be engaged in an investigation of another commodity. However, 
the steering committee did feel that this national organization of consumers 
should be afforded an opportunity at that time of placing before the committee 
the consumers’ point of view. The committee took note of the request of several 
organizations who asked to appear and express the consumers’ views, and 
particularly the committee noted those which came from the province of 
Quebec. In regard to those sectional consumers, or provincial consumers, 
organizations, the committee will point out to those making representations that 
it is our decision to hear the National Consumers Association on March 12. 
[f the sectional organizations have any facts, which in their opinion should be 
presented to the committee, they should address a brief to the committee. Upon 
receipt of the briefs it will be decided whether witnesses from those organizations 
should likewise be called. The steering committee fully shared the view of the 
whole committee as to the importance of the consumers’ point of view in these 
tters. 


Ba Mr. Dype: Mr. Steinberg is still on the stand but I have no further 
questions. 


7. 
* 
- 


_ Sam Steinberg, Steinberg’s Groceterias, Limited, Montreal, recalled: 
i ; By Mr. Pinard: 

_ Q. I would like to ask you one question. Do you personally know if there 
8 any difference in quality and nutritional value between the Big City bread 
ind the other?—A. I would not know. 

/~ Q. You have no idea at all?—A. No. 

| The CuarrmMan: We might instruct the secretariat on that point, which I 
hhink is important, to see that steps are taken to have the laboratory of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare make experiments on this bread, 
as it is now doing as a matter of fact with the breads which have previously 
een discussed before the committee. 

| Mr. Maysanx: It was my understanding that the laboratory would take 
i of the breads under discussion at the time the request was made together 
ith those breads which may come before us from time to time. 

| The Cuarrman: It takes about a week to make the analysis. 

| Mr. Prnarp: All the witnesses that we have had up until now from chain 
tores which were selling the two types, one at 10 cents and one at 14 cents, said 
hey were of the opinion both types of bread were of the same quality. 

ib The CuarMan: Yes. 


| 

ee Mr. Prinarp: If there is one fact, in my opinion, that will greatly affect the 
‘ise in price of bread it is whether or not the nutritional quality of those two 
ie of bread is the same. There is no reason at all, in my opinion, why they 
hould be sold at different prices. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Dyde, have you taken into consideration a report 
aade by Mr. McGregor as to the cost of bread delivery from the baker to the 
-7610—3 
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consumer, allowing for a reasonable profit on the effort taken to make that 
delivery? Now, we have before us the fact that some bread is sold at 10 cents 
and some at 14 cents. Assuming that there is comparatively equal nutritional 
quality, what is the real cost involved in delivery with an allowance for a profit 
there? I think if our inquiry is to be complete that question will have to be- 
dealt with at some time or another. Mr. McGregor’s report was made I think | 
‘in 1931, or perhaps earlier, but it covered that very point. 
Mr. Dypve: It was made in 1981. 
The Cuarrman: Yes, 1931. Now, I do not know whether the estimated cos a 
of delivery, allowing for a profit, as contained in the McGregor report, is of any 
validity today but I think that should be ascertained. ; € 
Mr. Dypr: Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is being given consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is? 
Mr. Dype: Yes. 


By the Charman: 


Q. I wonder if I could ask the witness some questions. We know thai 
some bread is sold at 10 cents and some is sold at 14 cents. We also know that 
some bread, not all the bread, but the bread made by at least three companies, 
ss sold for 14 cents both in the store and when delivered. Now, do you know of 
any earthly reason why that bread when called for by the consumer should be 
sold at 14 cents?—-A. The number of breads of each baker that we buy—the 
quantity is very small and the amount of handling that goes into it makes it 
necessary to sell it at 14 cents at the store. - 

Q. I wonder if I make myself clear? IT am not talking about yous 
store——A.I appreciate that. . Ee : 

Q. I am talking about let us say store “A” Mrs. Smith wants some 
bread?—A. Yes. ip 

Q. And if she calls up the baker and has it delivered she pays 14 cents. If 
she goes to the store herself she pays 14 cents for the very same bread although 
she has undertaken to expend the energy to call for it. In other words, she has 
removed from the baker the cost that would be involved in the delivery which 
in the McGregor report is stated to be between 25 and 3 cents. Assuming the 
cost of delivery now is still between 24 and 3 cents how can there be justifi- 
cation for charging 14 cents when there is not the same overhead cost?— 
A. Well if we were sure that Mrs. Smith would come and buy her bread regu: 
larly from us as she does from the baker when he goes to her home, we woul 
be able then to sell it for a lower price. = 

Q. You say “we”, but I am not talking about you?—A. That goes for 
almost any store. i 

Q. Is not that what happens to thousands of people who do call for their 
own bread?—A. No, she only does so at her convenience. She may decide that 

she does not want bread that morning and later finds that she needs it. ye 

Q. Do not thousands of people do that very thing? They buy their o 
bread at the grocery store regularly 2A: No, from the fact that 80 per cent buy 
it at the 10 cent price is an indication most of those people bought at at one 
time at the house from the rig and now they figure they want to effect a saving. 
They do not just come for bread, they buy meat, fruit and groceries all at the 
-same time but they are satisfied and they would rather carry it- away than 
have it delivered to the house. The customer determines that. P 

Q. But is it not a fact that in the delivery from the baker to the consu 
there are additional costs involved, cost of the actual delivery of that bread ?— 
A. That is correct. You mean delivery to the store? ? 

Q. No, no, from the baker to the consumer?—A. Very definitely. 
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Q. There is time spent in promotion of sales, time spent in promotion of 
sale of cake and so on. I am not convinced, although I am not saying I do 
, accept your answer, but I am not convinced that we have got a clear picture 
t as to why the consumer should pay the same price for bread in the store 
en the justification for the higher price requested by the bakers is alleged to 
e increased costs including cost of delivery —A. May I answer the question 
is way. If the bakers instead of visiting our store would deliver the same 
sad to our warehouse we could get it to the customer for less money, even 

gh it means an additional operation to us. 


By Mr. Pinard: 


~ Q. Why?—A. Our method of distribution is not the same. When we deliver 
ceries, or anything else from the warehouse, it goes with a complete truck, 
$ not as if the driver walks up and puts a dozen bread on the vehicle. I think 
giving the figures earlier, the time consumed is not the same. When the baker 
aes into our store he judges our requirements and that takes time. That is 
ob we do ourselves and when we deliver from the warehouse we deliver in 
ge quantities. : 
Q. Yes, but you would have to find out some way’?—A. It takes time and 
e is a very costly factor. 
-Q. It would take you the same time to do it?—A. I will just give you that. 
€ average for eighteen stores with General Bakeries was 71 loaves of bread. 
at is per store for a week. That means to Say it is an average, if you divide 
in six, of twelve breads at a time. 
> Q. A week?—A. No it is twelve breads a day, 71 in a week. 

_ Mr. Lesage: For one store? 


_ The Witness: Yes. That is an average over eighteen stores. That means 
t the baker delivers twelve breads at that one time. I would say it is almost 
ase of not paying for the baker's delivery. It is only because the driver is 
iterested in holding the account and it does not pay the bakery for the time 
avolved and the profit that he gets out of it. 
_ Mr. Prinarp: Would you follow that out and say how you could do it more 
cheaply? 
_ Mr. Dyoe: He did give evidence on that this morning. 
® The Witness: Yes, I did. 
By Mr. Irvine: 
S. May I ask if the witness could hazard a guess, and I suppose it would 
miy &@ guess, as to the percentage of bread delivered by bread wagon in the 
‘of Montreal and the percentage that is sold from the stores?—A. I have 
ea at all. 
| Q. How could we get such a figure?—A. I guess the bakery people could 
rhish the percentage of store sales and the percentage for home to home, each 
1 their own way. F 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the witness a question. In exhibit 20, 
ion Stores gave evidence I think that the Montreal price of bakers first 
was raised simultaneously on February 2 by five suppliers. Dominion 
$ through Mr. Squair, at page 404 of the evidence stated that five of their 
to suppliers, Dempsters, Christies, Brown’s Bread, Watsons and General 
es raised their price on February 2. I think Mr. Steinberg shows the 
i price of bread supplied by Harrison Brothers, Canada Bread, Inter City 
, Dent Harrison and James Strang, went up from 13 cents on the same 
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day. My question is would the witness care to comment on this. That is, how 
did you receive an intimation that the price was going up from 13 to 14 cents or 
February 2? Was there any special notice or did the invoices received show a 
change on the same day?—A. I have indicated how these drivers come to the 
store and also how they make out their imvoices and that is the only way T 


would know. < 
Q. Well do you think it was a mere coincidence?—A. As far as we are 


concerned? t 
Q. Well yes?—A. I could not comment on that. I would not know the 


first thing about it. : 
Q. Did you think it strange all of them should have the same change of price: 

on the same day?—A. I could not say. ' 
Q. Surely you have an idea on that?—A. Well it is not unusual in th 
erocery business for firms in competing lines to hesitate. In other words sor 
may find it necessary to put the price up but they are reluctant to advance the 
price before their competitors for fear of losing business. 
Q. How would those competitors know the others were raising their prices on 

that day?—A. I am sure they did not take me into their confidence at that 
time or at any other time to discuss it and ask our opinion or anything like that. 


a 


By Mr. Johnston: ty 

Q. When their salesman came around did he tell you bread would now be 

selling at 14 cents instead of the other price2—A. Mr. Johnston, they go to the 

store, deliver the bread, and they probably say bread is 14 cents and make out 

the invoice accordingly. -® 

Q. So when the salesman came around to deliver bread would he say “now 

today the price of bread will be 14 cents” and that is how you would be informe¢ 

as to the 14 cents?— A. That is right. ry 

Q. You took no exception, you just sold it for 14 cents? Now can you tel 

me this and I am assuming for a moment that the quality of the bread is Jusi 

about the same in the 10 cent loaf and the 14 cent loaf; We had evidence ther 

was not a great deal of difference in the quality if there was any at all, I an 

just wondering if all bread were sold at 10 cents would it materially affect you 

sales?—A. If they all sold bread at 10 cents throughout the city? a 

Q. Yes, if everyone sold bread for 10 cents?—A. You mean in our store 

or stores in general or drivers? | 

Q. I think you can only speak for your stores?—A. If they all sold fo 

10 cents? 
Q. Yes.—A. Definitely, we would lose business on Big City. 

Q. Could you carry on then, do you think, if all bread was marked 2 

10 cents rather than some at 10 and some at 14?—A. I think I have given yo 

the answer. Some of the other brands would sell if the price was the same. p 


x 
| 
a , 


| 
4 ‘ 


By Mr. MacInnis: | 
Q. You would sell the same amount of bread, though?—A. It would a 


depend on the prices the others had. 2 
7: 
By Mr. Johnston: a 


Q. If the other stores had their price at 10 cents, too?—A. We would se 
less bread. Ps 
Q. Do you think people would stop eating bread just because the pric 
was 10 cents?—A. No, but there would be no reason for a woman walking & 
or seven blocks if it would serve her purpose to walk only one block. Why wa 
an additional five blocks if there is no saving effected? - 
Q. If she is used to buying bread at your store?—A. She will not lug bree 


unnecessarily. 
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= Q. Pardon?—A. She will not carry bread unnecessarily. Have you ever 
ried carrying home three or four loaves of bread? 
= Q. Does she ever carry bread home unnecessarily?—A. Very definitely— 
not unnecessarily, she carries it home because she feels she is effecting a saving. 
e is effecting that saving because she is putting herself out. 
¥ Q. Whether she is effecting a saving in quality or not?—A. We are con- 
cerned only with the price. If they repeat and keep buying it, they are satisfied 
with the quality. ; 
—__ Q. Lam afraid you do not get my point. Either that, or I am not following 
your explanation very carefully. I was wondering, if all the bread in your store 
were the same price even the 14 cent loaf were selling for 10 cents—you could 
have the difference in brands indicated if you liked—but the price would be 
the same and all brands were selling at 10 cents, would that make any difference 
‘in your volume of sales?—A. Definitely, we would be doing less bread business. 
— Q. 1 cannot understand why.—A. It is clear. A lot of people who have 
been accustomed to buying bread at the house find 14 cents too high. Rather 
than avail themselves of that service, they inconvenience themselves to go 
_ to the store. 
'é By Mr. Maybank: 
__-Q. You are presuming, in that answer, something Mr. Johnston has not 
_asked?—A. No—I am sorry. 
__ Q. You are presuming that the 10 cent price would be at the house, too, 
but I do not think that was in the question, was it?—A. No, I am presuming 
that the price at the house would remain at 14 and only in our stores it would 
be 10. Let me put it this way to you: if all our bread, all leading brands, were 
one and the same price, we would sell less of ours. 
-” By Mr. Johnston: 
~  Q. But the over all sale of bread from all the stores in town would be the 
| same; it could not help but be?—A. The point is this; it all depends on the 
store, on the kind of store, what business would be done under any circum-~ 
_ stances, in relationship to the sales in other stores. If we did more business we 
would make more bread sales, the price being equal. 
QQ. You do not think there would be as much business in bread if there 
was a uniform price of 10 cents— —A. I do not say that. 
ioe 6Q. —as there is by having a 10 cent and 14 cent loaf?—A. No, I do not 
wish to imply that at all. 
| Q. That is the type of answer I am trying to get—A. I have in the back 
of my mind that, if I am selling at 10 cents and the consumer can get it at his 
| house for 10 cents—is that what you have in mind?—the price being equal we 
} would do less business. As I have indicated earlier, bread sold at a store, the 
_ bakers’ brands, whatever the price may be, is only a convenience. 
| Q. Is it not a fact some brands which are delivered at the house are the 
| same price as at the store?—A. That is why our sales are very small; that is 
| what I was trying to say. : 
| Q. That is affecting your sales?—A. That is not affecting my sales, we are 
_ Just tieing in with the baker. In other words, if the customer decides she does 
not want bread and then finds she needs it, she has the opportunity of going 
| to the store to get it. tle 
That is why, in answer to Mr. Martin’s question, I said if she would assure 
_us she was going to buy bread day in and day out at our store, she could get 
it cheaper. 

The CHamman: Look at the A & P Stores, they sell 1,800 loaves of bread 
one day at one store. 


+ 
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The Wrrness: I am going to take advantage of that question, 

Chairman— = hits it ee 
The Cuarman: The impression you have conveyed to Mr. Johnston i 

that the amount of bread sold at 10 cents in the stores is not very great. Th 

evidence we have had from the A «& P is that it is a tremendous amount. 3 
The Wrrnsss: It is when there is this price spread. 


Mr. Maypanx: Between 10 cents and 14 cents. 


By Mr. Mayhew: 

Q. Is not this what would happen; if the price of all bread were the sam 

in your store a customer coming in would ask for the best advertised bread? 
The customer would have no other bread in mind?—A. The one she favoured, 
Q. The one she favoured, she would ask for the one which was best adver= 
tised?—A. Ours is a complete self-service operation and the customer woul 
pick the one she thought she preferred. + 
Q. If that happened to be the brand she was accustomed to using, that is) 

the one she would pick?—A. Yes. 
| 


& 


Q. The actual consumption of bread throughout Canada would not go down 
simply because it was 10 cents?—A. No. y 


By Mr. Pinard: 7 
Q. Would it not increase if the price were lower?—A. So long as you have 
bread at 10 cents, it would not increase. i 


By Mr. Johnston: 4 
Q. The effect would be on the quality rather than the price?—A. Yes, and 
merchandising ability; form and a lot of other things. 
’May I answer Mr. Martin’s question? I just want to get in a plug for 
our stores. a 
The Cuamman: As a matter of fact, I think all companies whose repre= 
sentatives have appeared before this committee will show an increase in their 
sales within the next few days. # 
The Witness: I am referring to the 1,800 loaves of bread to which yo 
referred in connection with the A.&P. We have a store, here, which sells 
8,700 loaves of bread a week, not 1,800. os 


By Mr. Irvine: 
Q. I have here the information for which I was asking a few minutes ago 
with respect to the delivery of bread by vans or wagons as compared with that 


sold by stores, in every province of the Dominion of Canada and by towns. 
loaf of bread by wagons, so it ought to be cheaper in that province than eto fl 


i 
i 
a 
T. 
\ 


I find there is one province in the dominion which does not deliver one single 
else if thé evidence just given by the witness is correct. I should like to find 
out what the price of bread is in Prince Edward Island? fb 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you know what it is, Mr. Steinberg?—A. No. 


By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. I have one or two more questions I should like to ask the witness. 

Probably the witness has been listening to the evidence which has been given 

here within the last few days?—A. No, when I arrived here I was very sick. 
Q. I suppose you are sicker now?—A. No. 

Q. I hope your health has improved.—A. No, I have a back injury and) 

I have a truss on it. ; 

Q. It has been pointed out to the committee that Colonel Ruttan had been: 

meeting with some of the other bakers discussing the possible increase in pri¢ 


ontrols were lifted. Did you ever have any conversation with Colonel 
tA. No, I never met the gentleman. I was here when Mr. Bird gave 
tha’ Ban . 
_ Q. Did you ever have any conversation at all with Mr. MacKinnon when 
he used to be the Minister of Trade and Commerce?—A. No. 
_ Mr. Maysanx: Hector McKinnon? 
o> Mr. JouNnsTon: Mr. Lesage points out that there was an error the other 
day when it was said to be the Hon. Jim MacKinnon. 
_ Mr. Mayank: I think there are too many MacKinnons. I do not think 
e MacKinnon in question was the Minister of Trade and Commerce but 
probably Hector McKinnon. 
_ Mr. Jounston: You will probably remember I repeated that question to 
. Bird to make it clear which MacKinnon he meant and he did tell me it 
was the minister. 
_ Mr. Dyor: He did say. that. 
_ The Cuamrman: And I suggested to you that was in 1941 and we were 
concerned about the recent rise in the price levels. 
oe Mr, Jounston: That does not make any difference to the MacKinnon, 
ether it was in 1941 or not. Did you ever have any conversation at all, 
r you or the other senior members of the company with any of the Wartime 
ices and Trade Board officials? 
__ Mr. Lesace: About bread? 
~ The Wirnuss: No. 
a i. By Mr. Johnston: 
» Q. None at all?—A. No. 
- The Cuatrman: Mr. Dyde has three witnesses he is hoping to dispose of 
afternoon. Are there any more questions of this witness? 


em By Mr. Pinard: 

-Q. I have here a report from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to which 
‘ence was made a minute ago by Mr. Irvine. I find the selling price of 
ad on page 13. The selling price at the factory, per pound of bread, is listed 
for every province in the Dominion of Canada. I am going to ask you 
uestion because most of your business is in the province of Quebec. I find 
that the selling price at the factory in the province of Quebec is 5 cents 
and it is lower than anywhere else. 

_ Mr. MacInnis: What is the date? 


«By Mr. Pinard: 

-Q. By the pound, I mentioned. that. Still, it is lower than anywhere else. 
Instance, in the province of Ontario it is 5-9 cents and in the province of 
h Columbia it is 7-2 cents. However, the same retail prices prevail in 
rovinces of Quebec and Ontario and there has been the same increase in 
in both provinces. I find that for every year from 1929 to 1945 included, 
rice was lower per pound in the province of Quebec than anywhere else. 
Id you give us the explanation for that?—A. I could not. I do not know 
hing about it. 

Mr. Lesage: I can answer Mr. Pinard. In 1945, in the rural districts of 
province of Quebec, bread was much cheaper than anywhere else. However, 
1 Montreal bread is usually the same price as in Toronto. 

Mr. Maypank: I think Mr. Lesage should be sworn. 

_Mr. Prnarp: How do you know that? 

Mr. Lesace: Because I live in Quebec. 


Mr. Maypanx: He ought to be sworn if he says he is living in Quebec. 


ta 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Mr. Pinard: 
Q. You cannot give any answer to that question?—A. No. , 
The Cuamrman: All right, Mr. Dyde. Who is the next witness? Thani 
you very much, Mr. Steinberg. f 


John M. Arnold, Director, Pickering Farms Limited, sworn: 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. What is your full name?—A. John M. Arnold. : 
Q. You have a company in Toronto by the name of Pickering Farms 


/ 


Limited?—A. That is correct, sir. Mf 
Q. You are an officer of that company?—A. Yes, sir. Cs 
Q. Are you president of that company?—A. No, sir. yd 
Q. Who is the president?—A. Harry Arnold. 
Q. What is your office?—A. Director. | 
Q. It is a retail store that you operate?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Entirely retail?—A. Entirely retail, with the exception of some wholesale 


by-products. x 
Q. So far as bread is concerned, it is entirely retail?—A. Entirely retail. — 
Q. It is a general grocery business?—A. That is right. § 
Q. Have you more than one store?—A. Just one, sir. 
Q. What is the addess of that one store?—A. 692 Queen street east. . 
Q. Would you describe, briefly, the basis of your operations?—Have yon 
a farm?—A. We have three farms. 
Q. And the produce from those farms comes in and is warehoused by you? 
—A. The produce from our farms is mostly livestock. On one of our farms 
at Whitby we have a slaughtering house; a processing plant; an egg grading 
station; mushroom farms; chicken killing and grading station. All the mer- 
chandise which is handled through this plant at Whitby is sold in our one unit 
in Toronto. 
Q. Is your retail store in Toronto self-service?—A. It is self-service; 
yes, sir. : . 7 
Q. No deliveries made at all?—A. No deliveries. cf 
Q. How much bread do you sell a day?—A. That is fairly hard to answer 
and give it accurately, sir. I have the sales of bread from Monday through 
to Saturday and they greatly increase; I would say roughly 5 per cent of sales 
are on Monday and it increases pretty much to Saturday when on Sala 
we sell possibly 50 per cent more. : 


Q. How much do you sell in a week, in any week that you would like to 
take, recently —A. I could give it to you by months. ‘ 


Q. How much a month?—A. In January, 1947—6,245 loaves. 
Q. That is in the 24-ounce loaf?—A. 24-ounce. > 
Q. What is the proportion of your bread sales to total sales in your store? 
Mr. Jounston: Do you mean 1947, or 1948? 
The Witness: 1947. 


* 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Can you give us the same figures for January of 1948?—A. 8,461 


24-ounce loaves. | 
Mr. Pinarp: Would you ask him back to September, Mr. Dyde. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Can you give us September of 1947?—A. 3,456. ' 
Q. Now, could you give me an answer to the question I asked you befor 
as to the proportion of your bread sales to total sales in your store?—A. Ih 
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Brcnckip: af ree to total sales would be 9/10th of 1 per cent, -9 per cent. 
~ Q. What proportion of your bread sales is in the 24-ounce loaf, wrapped 
a d ‘unsliced?—A. 86 per cent. . 
- Q. And, confining your attention to the 24-ounce loaf w rapped and unsliced, 
oe whom do you buy this bread?—A. Christie’s, Weston’s, Canada Bread 
and General Bakeries. Those are the four that we purchase the 24-ounce 
s oat from. 

___'Q. How is your store supplied by the bakers?—A. It is supplied daily, each 
morning, prior to 9 o’clock by the salesman on that particular route on which 
our store is situated. 

9% Q. Does he come to the store and examine what you have left of yesterday’s 
_ bread?—A. Yes sir. 

___Q. Does he do any changing of the loaves, or is that done by your own 
 staff?—A. No, he changes the loaves, checks what bread is left on the display 
stand. He checks each loaf and if there are any crippled he takes them out 
and replaces them. 

_  Q. Is he the one who estimates what the requirements will be, or do you 
tell him, or does somebody in your store tell him-—A. He estimates the 
equirements. 


Mr. Irvine: What he thinks will be required for that day? 
The Witness: That is right, sir. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. I asked you, Mr. Arnold, to bring along certain information for the 
committee which has been compiled in mimeographed form which I think you 
have already examined and that information has been supplied by you with 


Mr. Dype: I will exhibit that as Exhibit 35. 
Exuisir No. 35: Pickering Farms Limited, statement of selling price and 
cost—bread. 


PICKERING FARMS LIMITED—TORONTO, 
Selling Price and Cost of 24-oz. loaf of bread (wriapped and unsliced) 


At At At At 
1 Sept. 18 Sept. 24 Sept. 27 Jian. 
. 1947 1947 1947 1948 
Christie’s Bread 
Canada Bread 
General Bakeries* 
cts ets cts cts 
Selling price—per loaf .......... 10-00 13:00 13-000: 13-00 
Cost -price—per loaf .........%.. 760: 10: 45: 9-98 10:93 
Gross margin before deducting 
selling expenses ........... 2-410: 2°55: 3°02 2°07 


Per cent gross margin to selling’ 
PRET COR: Wi NR ee ee Pere tiats & ot0 24-0) 19-6 23-2) 15-9 


*No purchases from this supplier prior to December, 1947. 


Weston’s Bread 


cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Selling price—per loaf .......... 10-00 13:00 13-00 13-00 
Cost price—per loaf ............ 7-60 10-45 9-88: 10:93 
Gross margin before deducting 
selling expenses ............ 2°40 2°55 3-12 2-07 
Per cent gross margin to selling 2 
VLCC Scan witere Sas sarees chores Se 24-0 19-6 24-0 15°9 
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By Mr. Dyde: se 

Q. I see by that statement that in the case of all your ‘suppliers the price 
of bread was increased from 10 cents to 13 cents on the 18th of September 
but it has not been increased since that date; that is correct, is it not?— 
A. You mean the retail price? & 

Q. Yes?—A. It has been increased but we have not increased our retail. 

Q. Now, I want you to explain that to the committee. You are still selling” 
bread at 13 cents, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How is it being invoiced to you?—a. It is being invoiced I believe to us 
at 11-5 cents cost, an increase of cost to us, and I believe they also increased 
the price to all the independent stores in Toronto. In this case, our cost is 11-5 
cents less the usual 5 per cent bonus. 

Q. And what would you have to say with reference to the prices at which 
you are selling to the consumer; is that the same as any other store?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is it? What is the difference?—A. One cent. = 

Q. Is your price 1 cent less?—A. Our price is 1 cent lower than the suggested” 
retail by the bakers. & 

Q. How long have you been selling at 1 cent less than the suggested retai 
price?—A. Since January 27. 

Q. 1948?—A. 1948. 

Q. And your figures on Exhibit 35 reflect exactly what you have been doing 
in the way of selling, you are selling at 1 cent less than the prevailing price of 
14 cents, and the figures which you have submitted to the committee are base 
on that selling price?—A. That is correct, sir. 

Q. The wagon price in Toronto—you know what that is, do | 
A. Yes, sir. s 

OO; Tt i is what?—A. 14 cents, I believe. 

Q. Have you had any telephone calls or visits or any messages of any kind | 
from your bread suppliers with reference to the retail price at which you are 
~ gelling bread?—A. Yes, we have. ¥ 

Q. Now, I want you to be as specific as you can, Mr. Arnold, in telling us 
about that. Can you remember the first time you had some communication?— 
A. I believe the correct date would be January 29. A representative of the 
factory, a previous salesman at our store came down to see us with regard 
to our retail on bread. sg 

Q. Who was that?—A. I honestly do not know his name. 4 

Q. Do you know what company he represented?—A. Christie’s. 

Q. What did he say?—A. Well, as near as I can recollect the idea of ‘ime 
visit was to try to argue me into going up to the suggested price which we 
marked on the loaf or on a band around the loaf of 14 cents. 

Q. What was your reply?—A. I replied that to begin with Christie’s a 
Toronto rather more or less had driven me into keeping my price level at 
13 cents. = 

Q. In what way?—A. January 26, I believe that would be the correct dat 
it was a Monday morning—the driver had been in the store regularly and very 
coldly announced that the price of bread had increased, that it would cost us 
11-5 cents and we would retail it at 14 cents—it was sort of a morning atta 
the night before with me. 

Q. This is a Monday morning. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes, a sort of blue Monday. 


The Witness: We work all week except Sunday. Anyway, I think I told ’ 
him that with the continued rise in the cost of living and what we had been - 
reading in the press I did not think the increase in the price of bread was 
justified. I just told the driver that we would not use any of Christie’s bread 
for that day and we didn’t take any of Christie’s bread. While this was going: | 
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wy, we sold our bread at 13 cents; and on Tuesday morning the prices 
ad all increased so we said well we will pay the increased price at the door 
urselves and we will continue to sell the loaf of bread at 13 cents, feeling that 
_extra spread of 1 cent on our bread against the prevailing 10-cent loaf 
the chain stores was such that we just couldn’t do it. 
~Q. That happened on January 27?—A. That was either January 26 or 
ary 27, or both days. 
Q. And the next visit you had following that was on the 29th?—A. It was 
on a Wednesday. If January 29 was a Wednesday afternoon that would be it. 
: ——«Q. And following January 29 did you have any further representations, 
visits, telephone calls or otherwise with regard to the price at which you were 
ing your bread?—A. We had a visit from a representative of Weston’s Bread. 
~Q. Do you remember when?—A. No, I do not exactly recall the date. I 
uld say possibly a week later. 
 Q. And what went on at that time?—A. Well, it was his idea in the visit 
magine to see what we were going to do about getting up to their suggested 
jail 14-cent price inasmuch as our price of 13 cents’ was conflicting with their 
al driver on the route. In other words, we were selling Weston’s bread at 
3 cents and the driver would go up to the house and he was trying to get 14 cents. 
_ Q. Did your policy change as to selling price?—A. Has it changed? 
™ Q. Yes?—A. No sir. It is still 13 cents. 
_ Q. Have you had any further visits since the visit from Weston’s?—A. No, 
re have not, sir. 
__ Q. Are you having any difficulty in obtaining supplies of bread from the 
bakers?—A. None whatever, we are getting all the bread we can use. 
. Now, going back to Exhibit 35, I notice that on bread selling on the 27th 
nuary at 13 cents you state that your gross margin to selling price is 15-9 
ent. Do you think that is a fair and adequate margin for a person like 


© 


> 


self in a self-service store?—A. Yes, I honestly think it is, sir. 

Mr. Dyve: That is all my questions for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

: 4 Mr. Prnarp: Did you have any visit from the Ontario Bakers Association? 
_- The Wirness: No, sir. 

Gan 


By Mr. Merritt: 
Q. You gave us a price of 11-5 cents, that is the price to you, 11-5 cents a 


f, less 5 per cent?—A. Yes sir. 

-Q. Less 5 per cent on what, ts that on the 11-5 cents?—A. That is 5 per 
mt on our total purchases for the month. It is what they call a bonus. 

. And that is the way you arrive at the 10-93 cents cost price per loaf?—A. 
is right, sir. 

. If you applied that to one loaf it would not work out that way, would it? 
u apply 5 per cent to the invoice price of 11-5 I get -23.—A. It comes out 
075. Taking that from 11-50 it gives you approximately 10-93. 

‘Q: It is correct, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Mr. Arnold, you said on the 26th you just did not buy any Christie’s 

ad. Did you buy any on the 27th?—A. Yes, sir. 

You did?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

; .Q. The agent of the company had forgotten the previous row?—A, He was 
ixious to sell us bread. In fact, on the 26th he came back just shortly after 

lunch, 1.00 or 1.30, to see if we had not changed our mind. 
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_ He was ready to compromise even if you sold your bread at 13 cents?—A. 
I do not think he was worried as much as the company. I do not know just 

how these drivers or salesmen operate, but I imagine it is all on a commission 

basis and the more they sell the more the commission is. Naturally the loss of 

the largest account in the east end for that particular day cuts his commission, 

so he was naturally interested in getting the bread in. . 
Q. But this same company on the 29th, which was a Thursday, sent you one 

of the sales managers in an effort to convince you to take your price up to 14 
cents?—A. That is correct. 3 ie 
Q. Did you correct the price on the band?—A. No, sir. 5 

Q. You sell it for 13 cents even though it is marked on the band as 14 

: 


cents?—A. Yes. 
e 


By the Chairman: I 

Q. You still make what you consider a fair profit?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got reasons to believe the persons from whom you buy bread} 

do not make a fair profit?—A. No, I have none whatever. g) 
By Mr. Maybank: %) 

Q. Their price is the same 4s it was before?—A. No, their price has increased. 

It increased actually from 104 to 11 on the 26th or 27th. 
By Mr. Lesage: a 

Q. The decimal difference is only on account of the 5 per cent?—A. Yes, sit 

u 


By the Chairman: a | 
_ Do you know any other people in your type of business who sell bread 


at 13 cents?—A. No. a! 
Q. Fourteen cent bread at 13 cents?—A. No, I do not. a 
The CHamman: Any other questions of this witness? a 

By Mr. Johnston: 4 
Q. Are you aware of the fact that the chain stores get a higher bonus than 
5 per cent? 


Mr. Dyps: They call it a discount. 
By Mr. Johnston: a 
Q. I think the discount is 10 per cent. They call it a discount in the one 
case to the chain stores and a bonus to you, but the discount to the chain stores 
is 10 per cent whilst yours is only 52—A. I think all their bonuses are 5 per cent. 
If that is the case it is the first time I have ‘heard it. i 
Q. I think it was indicated here that was true. You talked about the sales- 
man arguing with you over the selling price of bread. Did you have any other 
ealls from any one else at all in regard to the selling price of bread?—A. No, 
not that I can recollect, just two. * 
a | 
By Mr. Winters: # 
Q. Did you find your bread suffered any loss of prestige when you put the 
price down 1 cent?—A. No, because they are all advertised brands of bread 
Christie’s, Weston’s, Canada Bread and General Bakeries. - 
Q. You found no adverse reaction on the amount of sales when the price was 
- 13 as compared with a selling price of 142—A. No. I would say possibly for the 
first few weeks in February our bread sales were down to what they had been 
previously, but it was not on account of our 13-cent price—I think it was oD 
account of the chain store 10-cent price, which they seemed to really go after 
and make a headline of. 
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_ By Mr. Johnston: 

Q. Have you any 10 cent bread at all?—A. No, we have none. 

a Q. Is the price of 14 cents marked on the wrapper?—A. Yes, sir. 

~ Q, And you sell it at 13?—-A. That is right. 

a Q. Do you think you have lost any sales or turnover in regard to bread 
because you do not handle a 10-cent loaf?—A. Oh, undoubtedly we would sell 
‘more bread if we had a 10-cent loaf comparable in quality, yes. 

-_ Q. You mean if you had a 10-cent loaf the same quality as the 14-cent loaf 
‘you would sell more?—A. We would sell more bread. 

— Q. I would think that would be true. Do you think there is any difference 
‘in the quality of the 10-cent loaf the chain stores sell and the 13-cent loaf you 
sell?—-A. With some I have had examind there is a difference and in others 
lgeere is no difference. 

> Q. What would be the difference mostly?—A. Oh, there is a difference in 
colour and texture, a difference in the baking of the loaf. 

— Q. You think the 13-cent loaf is a superior loaf to the 10-cent loaf?—A. 
| Yes, it is in some brands. 

} Q. In appearance particularly?—A. In some brands, not all; there are some 
of the 10-cent loaves that are definitely a 10-cent loaf. Some of the 10-cent - 
| Joaves that are being sold are equally as good as the 14-cent loaf. 

—. Q. Can you recall what bakeries handle those? Would it be Christie’s?— 
| A. There only are two bakeries that are baking them that I know of, that are 
| baking a 10-cent loaf for chains. 

|*  Q. Which are they?—A. There is General Bakeries for Dominion Stores 
“and Canada Bread for Loblaw’s. 

/— Q. You handle General Bakeries bread, too2—A. We do, very little, though. 
QQ. The 13-cent loaf you get from them in your mind is superior to their 
| advertised 10-cent loaf?—A. I cannot see much difference. 

| Q. You cannot see much difference?—A. No. 

- Q. Are you sure you are not getting a 10-cent loaf and paying 13 cents for 
| aa It could be. It is their wrapper on it. That is their headache, not ours. 
-_ Q. In that case it would not matter whether you sold it for 13 cents. Is 
. there any way you have undertaken to check up on that, that is, on the quality 
as between their 10-cent loaf and their 13-cent loaf?-A. I do not pretend to 
| be any connoisseur of bread. 

13 Q. You have handled a lot?—A. We have handled a lot. In the past two or 
three weeks on two different occasions we have sent out and bought a loaf of 
| each 10-cent bread. We have taken a loaf from our own display of Christie’s, 
| Canada Bread, General Bakeries and Weston’s and cut them in half and set them 
| up and compared them. The only way we have to compare them is to look at 
_ the texture, colour, and naturally the odour of the bread. 

| Q.- In your opinion, is there three cents difference in the loaves?—A. In some 
| of them, yes. ; 

Q. In which ones do you think it exists? 

i «Mr. Mayuew: That is not a fair question. 

2 Mr. Jonnston: Yes, it is. He is handling bread. 

i The Wrrness: I am only handling a quality loaf of bread. I am not 
| handling the cheap loaf of bread. 

eS 


~ 
, # 


Ce 


By Mr. Johnston: 
 Q. But you have tested it to some degree? —A. That is right. 
P Q. What difference is there in your ovinion?—A. Well, as I mentioned 
reviously one loaf of bread is only worth 10 cents whereas 
Q. To what type of bread are you referr:ng?—A. The other loaf of bread 
yaked by the same baker is worth 13 cents. 
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Q. There is a definite difference from your examination of the two loaves?- 
A. Yes. 

Q. What other company did you examine where you found there was ver 
little difference?—-A. In the other company we found the 10-cent loaf of bread 
they were baking and their own regular loaf of bread were identical, I woul 
say. 

Q. What company was that?—A. I would rather not state. 

Q. I think it is an important point because we are trying to ascertain: 
whether or not it is warranted to have this bread selling at 13 to 14 cents. 


Mr. Prnarp: I think so, too. 


Mr. JoHnston: We have even considered it so important that there is 
bread now under analysis to ascertain that very fact. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would that not be the best test? 


Mr. Jonnston: No, I would not say so, because I think when a man rid 
in the business and is paying particular attention to this, and has to a degree 

and I am limiting it that way—tested these two types, says there is one company 
which has a loaf which is very similar, if not the same type, I think we should — 
know that company. & 


Mr. MacInnis: I think the witness said he was not an expert. That was 
not the word he used. If we are going to have bread examined as to its quality f 
then we should have it examined by an analyst who can examine bread. I do 
not think it is fair to insist that this witness give the names of the firms whose 
bread he examined. ea 


The CuHatrmMan: We can have that done, and the officials who are no 
engaged in the investigation at the direction of this committee can be called 
and can give a report as to their examination. 


Mr. Jounsron: I would not want to put any of the companies in an embar-_ 
rassing position, but the witness has already named one where there was quite 
a difference. Now he has pointed out there is another company whose bread 
they have examined, and in their opinion, in the limited way in which they 
have tested it, they did not think there was anything to warrant the difference 
and increase in price as far as the difference in quality was concerned. Personally 
I cannot see that there would be any harm to a company that way. If there 
is harm, if they are selling a loaf of bread which is the same quality at different : 
prices then that should be known, because the very reason why this committee is” 
set up is to see if there are any unfair practices by bakers. is 


al 


& 
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By Mr. Winters: 
Q. On how many loaves have you made the comparison?—A. On wth 


different occasions. é r 
. On — — A. One loaf of each bread. e 
Q. One loaf set off against the other?—A. Yes. 4 


The Cuairman: I think we will find that when we come to call the people — 

who will be analyzing this bread from a nutritional standpoint they will argue ~ 
that would not be sufficient. I think they will take the view that at least twelve 
loaves are necessary for a proper comparison in their judgment. 4 


Mr. Jounston: We have had evidence here before that when the housewife 
goes in to buy bread she tries to determine which is the better type of bread. J 
I would assume that she would use the same principles as the witness would, 
neither one of them being expert examiners of bread for its nutritional value 
and exact texture, and so on. That is a very important element. As far as 
the housewife is concerned she must choose her bread on exactly the same 
grounds as the witness tested which was the better of the two types of bread. 
It seems to me this witness should be in a very good position to tell us. 
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E ‘Mr. Jounsron: I did not know there were so many witnesses here. 
The Cuarrman: He is trying to help you. 


_ Mr, Prnarp: There is also this to it that unless every type of bread in 
his country is examined how are we to decide? 


_ Mr. Mayank: Since it has developed into a point of order, are we not in 
this position that Mr. Johnston is asking for opinionative evidence? 
_ Mr. Jounston: We have had lots of that. 


Mr. Maysanx: And it is admitted apparently on all hands, and the witness 
upports it himself rather strongly, that in this particular case the opinion is 
ot, to put it mildly, the opinion of an expert. Despite that fact, Mr. Johnston 
presses for this opinionative evidence. While I feel it is in order to ask it I 
wonder if it is of value to press it when the witness does not really wish to give it. 


a Mr. Jounston: I should like to ask Mr. Maybank when he goes in to buy 
loaf what standards he uses to determine the loaf he will buy? 


_ The CHatrman: Mrs. Maybank buys them. 


‘Mr. Maypank: I ask the price and they tell me 14 cents and foolishly I 
nclude it is better than the 10-cent loaf and I buy it. I should add I have never 
t bought one. 


__ Mr. Lesace: I have before me what is called a bread examination report, 
nd there are a number of elements that enter into the determination of the 
le of a loaf of bread. There is volume, colour of crust, symmetry of form, 
oness of bake, character of crust, break and shred, grain, colour of crumb, 
roma, taste, mastication (chewability), and texture. 

_ Mr. Jounston: Do you think the housewife is going to go through all those 
processes ? 

Mr. Lesace: No, but our experts will. 

| _ Mr. Irvine: The most important factor is left out, the nutritional factor. 
_ Mr. Lesacz: That is completely different from a nutritional examination. 


__ Mr. Jounston: I will leave it at this, that this witness is in the bread 
ling business. He has stated that particularly from one bakery the bread is, 
lis opinion, almost the same. I think houswives would be very well advised 
hey looked it over carefully and decided from there on whether they wanted 
10-cent or the 13-cent loaf, because my opinion is that a lot of the bread 
jat is sold is the same but is sold at a different price. 


_ Mr. Pryarp: What bread is actually being examined? 


_ Mr. Dynes: Certainly all breads that will be referred to in evidence will be 
examined. ' 


By Mr. Harkness: 


— Q. Did you ever try to get a bread you would sell at 10 cents from the 
kers? In other words, did you try to get one of those cheaper brands to sell 
rself?—A. No, actually we have not gone out to try to get one of the 10-cent 
OAVES. 

\ Q. What I was getting at is you have never been turned down by the bakers 
‘nan effort to get that cheaper bread?—A. No. ; ! 

_ Q. Did you ever try to get another loaf that they call their special loaf 
would probably sell at 11 cents?—A. One of the bakeries has a loaf that 
‘put out to sell at 12 cents. 

y. That is probably the loaf I am thinking of —A. That has been offered 
Is. As it was not a top quality loaf we did not want it. 
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- Q. Is it a correct assumption on my part that perhaps your chief busin 
is disposing of the produce from your farms?—A. It is not. 
Q. It is not?—A. No. 


The Cuairman: Are there any other questions of this witness? 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Your store in Toronto, is it in a well-off district?—A. No sir. 

Q. No?—A. Definitely not. It is in one of the oldest sections of the city, 
of Toronto. 

Q. Your volume of business is very large?—-A. Yes it is. 

Q. Very large?—A. Quite large. 

Mr. Jounston: What was the volume say in the month before control was 
taken off and the month after? 

Mr. Irvine: You mean in bread? 

Mr. Jounston: Yes. 

Mr. DyprE: We have September 1947 and perhaps you might give the aoa 
for August 1947 and October 1947. + 

The Wirness: In October 1947— 

Mr. Dypve: August 1947. 

The Wirness: August is 8,154 loaves. 


Mr. Irvine: What was that figure? As 
Mr. Pinarp: 8,154 loaves for August. : ; 
Mr. Dype: And now October? 4 
The Wirness: 8,573 loaves. i 
Mr. Dypr: Are there any other months desired, gentlemen? : 


Mr. Jounston: There was a little increase but not very much there. th 
wonder if the witness would care to suggest what was the reason for the imerease 
in vclume after the ceiling was removed? 

Mr. Pinarp: It must have been a picnic. : 

The Wirness: A general increase in our total store sales I would say would | q 
be responsible for that increase. 

Mr. Maysank: What months were those? 


The CHatrman: August and October. a 

By Mr. Johnston: 4 

Q. What was you last answer?—A. A general increase in sales. a 

Q. Why do you think people would buy more after the ceiling was removed? . 
—A. It was our general store sales. SS 
Q. You are referring to the over-all sales?—A. Yes. as 


Q. I am referring to bread—A. We just had more people in the store and 
_ they bought more bread. 


Mr. MacInnis: The weather was getting cooler and people ate more. } 
The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? q 


By Mr. Maybank: 

Q. I want to ask a couple of questions. There was a question asked & 
moment ago about the location of your store and you answered it by saying I it 
was by no means in a well-to-do district. You answered that it was not 1 
what you would call a well-to-do district but indeed rather the reverse, that 
is correct is it?—A. I would classify it as an excellent working class location. 
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_ Q. But is it not a fact that as far as the Pickering Farm stores are concerned 

here is a large automobile trade and that people come from all parts of Toronto 

your store?—A. That is correct. 

___ Q. You are not to be regarded generally as a neighbourhood store? Is that 
not right?—A. That is correct. 

 Q.I1 do not want to be giving you any undue advertising but it is my 

understanding you do attract custom from quite distant parts of the large 

city of Toronto?—A. Quite so. 

d Q. Perhaps by reason of your advertising policies or perhaps because of a 

“number of circumstances? Is that correct?—A. That is correct, sir. 

_  Q. So the remark about the location of your store and to learn that it is 

in a not well-to-do district should not have us draw the inference that it is 

_ Just with your neighbourhood people that you deal?—A. No, that is correct. 

Q. Would you hazard a guess as to how your trade divides between cus- 

tomers who are near and customers who are far?—A. That is something we 
_have no way of determining. 

| Q. No, but you do a large automobile trade?—A. Yes, we do. 

iE Q. People come to get their goods by automobile and I have some recol- 

_ lection of this, and of seeing people come in automobiles and carry away a 

| good bit of their supplies, probably, attracted mostly by your farm produce? 

Is that right?—A. That is correct. 

. Q. You use the fact you are a farm-to-consumer organization as one of 

your largest advertising items, do you not?—A. That is correct. 

- Q. And attract customers by reason of that, is that true?—A. Our main 

trading point is meats. 

Q. Meats?—A. Meats, for which we have the sole control of the quality. 

Mr. Jounston: And the price. 


The Witness: Correct. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I see, and so we should not attach quite the same importance to your 

ales as we might if we were looking at some other store?—A. No, that is 
rue. 
— Q. You would agree with that?—A. That is true. 

_ Q.I just wanted to clear up the possibility of a wrong inference being 
_ drawn from the question of location. 
* By Mr. Harkness: 
_ Q. These questions just asked are along the line of those which I had in 
mind when I asked if your store was to a large extent the means of marketing 
_ your farm produce and you said no. What proportion of your business is 
| actually the sale of your own farm produce?—A. Well, as far as farm produce 
48 concerned we consider produce as butter, eggs, cheese, milk, and green 
| vegetables. We make no butter, we make no cheese, we raise no chickens. 
| Q. What I had in mind was these things you produce on your farm?— 
A. We produce nothing on the farm. 
| Q. No?—A. No, we feed cattle, we feed lambs. 
| Q. Then you produce those things on your farm?—A. No, we do not 
| eee them. We buy them, bring them in there as young cattle or as young 
lambs and we keep them there for a period of three months or six months. 
| Q. We are just talking in a little different language. Those things, in my 
ane are part of a production process——A. Yes, you could consider it as 
ach. 
Mr. MacInnis: It is a feeder farm. 

The Wirness: That is correct. 
7610—4 
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By Mr. Harkness: 

Q. And coming to the proportion of the produce you feed or grow on your 
farms, what bulk does that. occupy in the total sales?—A. Well, I would 
roughly say 50 per cent of our total sales. g 
Q. And I presume as bread oecupies only 9/10 of 1 per cent of your sales” 
you do not look upon bread sales or probably the price you get for bread as_ 
@ very important part of the business:—A. It is a very important part of the 
business in as much as it is a convenience for those customers who come into_ 
the store. : 
Q. But the amount of profit you make on bread is not an important item_ 

to you?—A. Over a period of a year, yes. It amounts to a fairly good sum. 
Q. But the amount as far as your total operation is concerned—A. No, 

as far as our total operation is concerned it is very small, but in operating our 
business as a whole, and that is how we operate our business, it does play a 
part in it. S) 
Q. I can quite see it plays a part, but what I was really getting at 
essentially is that what you are most interested in is selling this produce which 
you might fatten or otherwise, what I would call produce from your farms _ 
as the produce is more important to a large extent, and you carry bread because 
it is a convenience to your customers who are there to buy other things.— 
A. No, it is not that exactly. We are operating a self-serve groceteria or & 
self-serve market and it is only natural that when the customer comes in we 
try to have all her requirements there under one roof. In other words if she 
wants a chicken, a dozen eggs, a loaf of bread, a pound of butter, or a can 
of soup we have got it. be 
Q. Yes—A. She does not have to take the chicken and the dozen ees: 
and then go down the street for the loaf of bread and the pound of butter. 
The Cuarman: The effect of your questions does not alter the fact that 
this particular company does sell 14-cent bread for 13 cents at a profit. 
Mr. Prnarp: Yes, which is quite substantial. S 
Mr. Harkness: No. Sy 
The Cuarrman: Yes, that is the point. If your questions do reveal bread 
might be relatively unimportant in the total volume, does not that. merely 
accentuate the fact they are selling 14-cent bread for 13 cents still making a 
profit even though their volume may not be as great as that of other people who 
sell bread. Y 
Mr. Harkness: There is another point comes in there. Whilst they are 
selling this bread at 13 cents and making a profit on it and are glad to sell bread 
at that. price which is all to the good, possibly the small corner grocery could 
not do it because in the usual business bread would perhaps bulk as much as 


10 per cent of the sales. ‘ 
The Cuairman: Are there any other questions? Mr. Dyde is anxious & 
proceed. os 
By Mr. Johnston: . ¢- 


Q. Just this question. The questions asked so far have led me to ask this. 
You do then both a wholesale and a retail business, do you not, with your farm 
produce? It is really a wholesale operation because you raise the produce your- 
self and put it immediately on the market. Your bread, however, you buy from 
another concern and retail it?—-A. We operate strictly a retail business. It 18 
one company and one operation. It comes from our slaughter house or plant 
in Whitby and it goes into the store and is sold to the consumer at one profit. 

Q. In the case of bread you have 14-cent bread which you are selling for lo 


cents?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Pinarp: You are making 15 per cent? 


_ The Witness: 15-9 per cent. It is no more a convenience to 
than the chickens we kill and send in or the hogs or the lambs. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Of course a loss leader can be used that way and still make a profit?—A. 
[f I was treating it as a loss leader I would sell it for 10 cents to decrease the 
petition. 
_ Q. But you are selling it under the regular price, you are selling it for 13 
snts?—A. Yes, and making a profit of 15-9 per cent. 
The Cuarrman: All right, the next question please. 


the customer 


By Mr. Johnston: 


 Q. And in doing that, you were selling it cheaper than the corner grocery 
sell it? 


_ Mr. Lesace: He has a corner grocery. 


= By Mr. Johnston: 
| a. No, he has not, he has a big concern. When I talk about the corner 
rocery, I mean the little fellow. The corner grocery gets bread from the same 
aking concerns but is forced to sell at 14 cents, at least, he does sell at 14 cents? 
A. He is not forced to sell at that. | 
_ Q. You can undersell that and, therefore, by underselling the corner 
rocery—I am not saying you are doing it intentionally—you do undersell him 
d that brings customers to your store. You can afford to do that because 
u are making a profit, but you would not be making as large a profit as if 
at 14 cents. You consider it good business because it attracts the trade 
e? 


_ Mr. MacInnis: Is it not good business? 


Mr. Mayuew: After all, we are interested in getting the price of bread 
wn. We should congratulate him. | 

Mr. Jounston: No, if that were true, I would come back and criticize the 
ime Prices and Trade Board for setting the price as they did. 


By Mr. Irvine: 


 Q. I believe it is correct to say that the witness has testified, by selling from 
8,000 loaves a month, his firm makes a profit. That is so?—A. Not merely 
read. — ~ 

_Q. But you make a profit on bread?—A. Yes, sir. 

0.1 you were able to sell a million loaves a month at the same price, you 


jould make more profit?—A. Correct, sir. 
The Cuarrman: That is a fairly good deduction. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

. Before you go, there is one point on which there is some clarification 
d. You said bread came into your store with the 14 cents on the wrapper; 
t correct in all cases?—A. The Christie’s loaf is marked, I believe, with 
d inside the wrapper, and General Bakeries loaf of bread did have the 
nt price on it on January 27. Whether it has now, I cannot state. 

_ Have the others got the price marked on them?—A. No, they have not. 

}—4} 
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The Cuamman: Mr. Dyde has two more witnesses who will not take ver 
long. 


- Mr. Maypanx: I want to make a suggestion about the next witne 
I realize if my suggestion were adopted it would upset some other plans bt 
I want to suggest to the committee that, at this time, they call Mr. Ruttan to 
whom reference was made in the evidence yesterday. You will recall the 
evidence yesterday was to the general effect that, on behalf of the Ontarie 
Association, he had been endeavouring to have bread prices increased or, at 
any rate, to prevent their being decreased. 5 
The evidence given at the time was not direct evidence. I think Colone 
Merritt objected to it on that ground, that it was hearsay evidence. However 
the effect of the evidence was that this association, represented by Mr. Ruttan 
had been active in attempting to keep the price of bread up. 3 
Now, I think a statement of that kind should be followed up as soon a 
possible. I understand Mr. Ruttan is in the room at the present time. I shouk 
like to have the committee ask him questions upon the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the statement made yesterday. If it is not to be done immediately and 
perhaps, it would interfere too much with the plan Mr. Dyde has made 0 
certain promises or undertakings which have been made to the witnesses as t 
how long they would be here, then I suggest it should be done as soon as possibl 
tomorrow. The point I am making is that the examination on the point i 
question should be just as soon as possible. : 

Mr. Lesage: Who are the other witnesses? 3 

Mr. Dvpz: There is Mr. Parent of Dionne Limited, Montreal, and a gentle 
man from the Consolidated Bakeries. These gentlemen have been very patient 
Both Mr. Parent and the Consolidated Bakeries witness have been here befor 
and I had to send them home because we injected other witnesses into th 
program. I would be quite happy to have Mr. Ruttan called if it is not goin 
to take too long. - 

Mr. Mayzpanx: I could not guarantee anything in that regard. 

Mr. Lesace: How about waiting until tomorrow? 

The Cuarrman: Is Colonel Ruttan here? 

Mr. Rurran: I would be very happy to be called. However, I should lik 
to see the record of the evidence Mr. Bird has given. All I have seen hav 
been newspaper reports. ; 

Mr. Dypr: I believe Colonel Ruttan is here all the time. { 

Mr. Maysanx: I do not press for this at the moment, but I should like 1 
have the examination as soon as possible into the charges or suggestion th: 
this organization was active in trying to keep prices up. I felt the questit 
should be raised now. I am agreeable to it being done a little later, in view | 
what counsel has said. However, I should like the examination to take pla 
soon. ¥. 

Mr. MacInnis: I think we are wasting time. Colonel Ruttan says | 
would rather go on at some other time. e 
Mr. Maypanx: That is reasonable; he should see the record. I am agre 
able to that. a 
‘The Cuairman: I think we can dispose of these two witnesses fairly quick! 

I am not trying to hurry the committee, although I really am. es 
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me john B. Parent, Manager, Dionne Limited, Montreal, called: 

D> By Mr: Dydez 

Zz @. Mr. Parent, will you give the committee your full name?—A. John B. 
Parent. . 

— Q. Your address?—A. 6223 Vimy, Montreal. 

___ Q. Your occupation?—A. Manager. 

| Q. Of what?—A. Dionne Limited. 

 Q. What is Dionne Limited?—-A. There are five stores, five outlets, groce- 
terias and meat. There is one service store. 

Q. Do you do any wholesaling?—A. No wholesaling. 

— Q. Completely and entirely retail?—A. All retail. 

QQ. What is the type of store? Are they self-serve or otherwise?—A. There 
wre five self-serve and one service store. — 


i 


— Q. Would you give the committee the addresses of the various stores? 
A. The service store at 1221 St. Catherine Street, West. Then, the chain stores 
are, 2077 St. Catherine, West; 5005 Decarrie; 6873 St. Hubert; 6535 St. Hubert; 
1460 Mount Royal East. 


ae 
, ia 


—A. Yes, it is a family concern. It is owned by ‘the Dionnes entirely. 

_ Q. No other outside corporation or person has any shares in the company? 
-—A. None whatever. 

» Q. You sell bread in all of these stores?—-A. Yes, the six stores. 

 Q. Can you give the committee the amount of bread you sell in a given 
jeriod?—A. I have that in dollars for January, 1948; $2,332. 

-Q. This is the total for all stores?—A. Yes, that would be about 16,000 
aves a month. 

fe Q. Can you give me that same figure for, say, November, 1947?—A $1,844. 
is — Q. Which represents approximately how many loaves?—A. About 13,000. 
~ Q. Can you give the same figures for September, 1947?—A. $1,547. 

 Q. And for August, 1947?—A. $1,298. 

~ Q. For October?—A. $1,951. 

Fe ~ Q. Can you give the committee the proportion of sales of bread in your 
stores to total sales in your stores?—A. -47. 

_ Q. And that is less than one half of 1 per cent?—A. That is right. 

~ Q. What proportion of your total sales would the sales of the 24-ounce 
loaf wrapped and unsliced amount to?—A. I haven’t got that figure. 

QQ. Could you give us an estimate?—A. It would run from 80 to 90 per cent. 
| Q. And from whom do you purchase the 24-ounce loaf that you sell in your 
| stores?—A. Do you wish to have the names of the different bakeries? 

| Q. Yes, please.—A. Inter-City Bakery, Harrison Brothers, Supreme Bread, 
| James Strachan, Dent Harrison, General Bakeries and Strachan Brothers. 

|  Q. Of that list who supplies the greater proportion?—A. Harrison Brothers. 
| Q. And next after that?—A. Supreme Bread. 

iy - Q. And they together constitute—?—A. 70 per cent. 

 Q. Of your total bread?—A. Yes. 

~Q. I have asked you to bring with you certain figures, Mr. Parent, which 
dicate the selling price and the cost of the 24-ounce loaf with reference to 
ison Brothers and Pain Supreme; you supplied those figures?—A. That is 


" Mr. Dypn: That will be Exhibit 36. 
_ Exursrr No. 36: Dionne Limited, Montreal, selling price and cost of bread. 
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Selling Price and Cost of 24-0z. loaf of bread (wrapped: unsliced loaf) 
1 September 18 September 31 Jianuary 


1947) 1947 1948 7% 
Harrison Bris. d 
cts. cts. ne cts. 
Selling price—per loaf .............. 10-001 13-00 14:00 
Cost. price—per loaf .-..........e.ees 9: 010! 12-00: 12) 50: 
Gross margin—per loaf, before deduct- 
ing selling om warehousing expense 1-00: 1:00: — 1-50 
Per cent gross margin to selling price LO-0: cal | 10-7 


= 1 September 19'September 9 February 
1 


947 1947 1948 
Pain Supreme 
cts. cts. cts. 
Selling price—per loaf ............... 101-100: 13-00 14-00: 
Gost price—per loaf ws... Fi. ee 8) 10: 10:20 11-30 
Gross margin—per loaf, before dieduct- 
ing selling or warehousing expense 1-990. 2-80 2°70) 
Per cent gross margin to selling price... 19-0 21:5: 19-3! 


Q. And will you explain to the committee please, Mr. Parent, how you are 
supplied by the bakeries, the method of delivery?—A. We are supplied from 
the salesman on the road direct to the stores. 

Q. Does he come into the store with the bread?—A. Regularly, yes. 

Q. And does he place it on your shelves?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. Does he take away stale bread that is left there from the day before?— . 
That is right. 

Q. Does he leave any stale bread at all?—A. No. 

Q. It is completely changed each morning?—A. That is pee Ves 

Q. With all your suppliers?—A. That is right. 2 

Q. I see by this statement that in the case of both brands the price increased 
from 10 cents to 13 cents on the 18th of September; that is correct, is it not; 
that is the date on which the change took place?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to 14 cents on January 31?—A. That is right. :: 

Q. Have there been any changes since that date?—A.~ There has been a 
change recently, just a couple of days ago. ps: 

Q. All right, would you explain that, please?—A. On ee a Harrisoml 
Brothers reduced from 12-5 cents to 12 cents. 

The CuHamman: That is something. 

Mr. Irvine: It might be due to this committee. 

The Wirness: General Bakeries made a reduction from 12-5 cents to 12 
cents. ; 

Mr. Jounston: Two days ago? 

The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. What about fancy brand, was there any change there?—From Lis 3 
to 10-8. 

Q. Was that as a result of your approach to them?—A. No. 
Q. You did not approach them with reference to price?—A. No. 
Mr. Lesace: That change has come since we had Mr. MacDonald here. © 
The Cuainman: That was sliced, was it not? - 
The Wirness: No, that is wrapped and unsliced. | 
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- Q. What change has there been in the retail selling price?—A. ‘There has 
‘been none up to now. There has been only half a cent reduction and so far as ou 
selling price goes it is still 14 cents. : 


By Mr. Pinard: 
_  Q. That is two days ago?—A. That is just two days ago. Wednesday, yester- 
‘day in fact, I came up here and I learned about that yesterday. 
>  Q. Since you came here?—A. That is right. 
Q. What are you going to do about it?—A. There will be some change, 
Mr. MacInnis: Up, or down? 
The Witness: Down. 
The CHatRMAN: Good, we are getting somewhere. 
Mr. Dypr: Can you tell the committee just what the change will be? 
_. The Wirness: There will be a cent on that Supreme bread. 
> ~~ Mr. MacInnis: A cent off? 
~The Witness: That is right. 
Mr. MacInnis: That is better. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

~ _ Q. Not any change in Harrison Brothers?—A. Probably not. We are getting 
a cent and half a loaf now and it would bring it to 2 cents a loaf. That is a 
ae margin of profit to maintain on that. We are only getting a cent 
and a half. 

~ Q. On Harrison Brothers?—A. That is right. 

_ Mr. Cruraver: What about GB, that is General Bakeries bread. It is about 
the same loaf. 

-_ The Witness: On General bread we get a cent and a half also. It would 
only mean 2 cents. 

= re CHAIRMAN: What is that answer? It would only mean a cent and a 
a3] 

[2 The Witness: We are getting a cent and a half at the present time and 
they have reduced the loaf by 4 cent and we would be getting 2 cents profit. 


be By Mr. Dyde: 

. ~Q. Now, you have been getting on Harrison Brothers a profit of a cent 
md a half, which represents a gross margin to selling price of 10-7 per cent 
icording to this Exhibit 36?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. And on fancy bread you have been getting 2:70 cents, a gross margin to 
elling price of 19-3 per cent?—A. That is right. , 

_ QQ. And you consider that the general price margin is not enough?—A. No, 
I do not consider that enough, 10 per cent. 

 Q. Even for a fast-selling article like bread?—A. No, I do not think it 
s enough. 

e .Q. What do you consider a fair margin?—A. Well, I would consider fair 


_ By. Mr. Cleaver: 

—  Q. Then why are you content with the five or six per cent mark-up on 
butter?—A. Well, that is difficult to answer. I will tell you, in the over-all 
picture you may make 5 per cent on one article and 25 per cent on the other ~ 
| that leaves you with 20 per cent over-all. 
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Q. You would not suggest that bread is more perishable than butter ot 
that it is a slower-moving article?—A. No. I think it is just the condition which’ 
exists. We have always had a very low mark-up on butter. ? 

Q. Perhaps it is a little more competitive?—A. Possibly. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. In September you were taking a margin of only 10 per cent on Harrison 
Brothers’ bread, that is only 1 cent?—A. That is right. — 
Q. And if you sold Harrison Brothers’ bread at the price it is costing” 
you since Wednesday, if you sell it at 13 cents, would you not have the same 
1 cent margin that you were getting in September of 1947?—A. Yes, that is true. — 
Q. And in September of 1947 you were making a profit, were you not? 
—A. Yes, we were making a very small profit. 9 
~ Q. Not a small profit, you were making a reasonable profit, the company 
was making a reasonable profit?—A. Yes. res g 
Q. You think then that you should get the same margin knowing that the — 
consumers need a little relief? I am making an appeal to you. — - 
Mr. Prnarp: Mr. Chairman, this committee is not in a position to suggest 

a thing of that kind. I think it is a good point but I hardly think it’s to be made 
in that way, or that such a question should be put to Mr. Parent. % 
Mr. Lusace: It is not in the form of a question. 

» Mr, Cunaver: Really your only extra cost is the cost of handling the extra 
money you get per loaf. It is the same loaf of bread. 
Mr. Lesage: Do you not think it would be more fair to the consumer? 

I am asking you as a representative of a retail trade, not only as manager of 
Dionne’s. F 
Mr. Pryarp: Of course, the same question should have been asked all the 
others, including A & P and the chain. 
Mr, Lesace: I think it was and I think some of them answered. 


et 


reduced it a cent. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, no doubt; but that is a different picture, Mr. Parent. 
I am just asking you if you could not possibly do it. If you do not want to 
answer me now please think about it overnight and give me the answer tomorrow. 
The Witness: I would prefer to think it over. . q 


By Mr. Dyde: | 
Q. How does the margin on bread compare with your over-all margin of 
gross profit?—A. On groceries it is 13-48. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. What is that again?—A. It is 13-43. 
The CHAIRMAN: On groceries. 


By Mr. Dyde: : 
Q. Have you got the total figure?—A. I have an over-all figure of 16-96. 
Q. That is for the whole store?—A. The whole store. ¥ 


By Mr. Cleaver: 
Q. Could we have the figure that brings up the figure for groceries to 16°S 6 
in the over-all picture? I suppose that is fresh meats and vegetables?—A. We 
have meats, 21-07, and fruit, 23-09, fruit and vegetables. 
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By Mr. Pinard: 


rQ. Does the over-all margin you are now giv ing take in your service store 
‘St. Catherine street west?—A. This over-all margin represents five stores only. 


By Mr. Lesage: 

- Q. Your store on St. Catherine street is somewhat of a specialty store?— 
AL 1221, that is right. 
x. 


’ By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Of what nature are the other stores and in what type of locality?— 
A. That is the five chain stores. There are two in what I would call as better 
elas, and three of them in working class districts. 
ie Q. Have you received telephone calls or visits or communications from 
the suppliers of..bread with referenec to the price at which you should sell it? 
=A. No, none whatever that I know of. 
ie Q. And you would know if any such representations were made?—A, I 
i ae I would. 
|  Q. You have had none?—A. I have had none. 


y 
wv 


is By Mr. Pinard: 

| Q. Why do you sell your bread at 14 cents? As a matter of fact, is it your 
own decision?—A. Yes, that was due to our cost, entirely on the cost. 

| Q. Was that price Saeed by the bakers to you?—A. Not that I know of. 
| Q. When this first increase from 10 cents to 13 cents was decided on were 
you approached at all either by the drivers or officials of the bakeries them- 
selves?—A. Not anything more than stating the price was up, they put their 
: up, and we naturally moved our selling price up. 
; 


b By Mr. Lesage: 

Q. Are you aware of the price Dominion Stores, for instance, pay for the 
i brands that you buy from Dent Harrison, General Bakeries and others 
nm Montreal?—A. No. 
_ Q. We were told here, Mr. Parent, that Dominion Stores since February 9, 
(948, have been paying 114 cents for ‘the same brands of bread that you are 
uying at 121 eents in Montreal. I refer, Mr. Dyde, to exhibit 20. I think that 
ee Have you any discount on this price of 124 cents?—A. Not at all. 
here is no discount on that. 

Q. And you are buying in large quantity?—A. Yes, we are buying large 
Rk It seems to warrant a better price. 

_ Mr. Lezsace: I think maybe we should inquire into that. Dominion Stores 
ire paying 114 cents for the same brands of bread in Montreal that Mr. Dionne 
vith five Biores pays 124 cents for, 14 cents more per loaf. 
ka Mr. Winters: Get your pence agent on the job. 

The Wrrness: We certainly will. From this investigation there will be a lot 
af ground to cover. 

_ The Cuatrman: Perhaps the witness can offer an explanation as to why he 
days more. 

ie Mr. Lesace: He said he did not know. That is the first question I asked, 
hed then I drew the attention of Mr. Dyde to the point. 


hee By Mr. Johnston: 
;  Q. Are there any prices indicated on the wrappers?—A. No prices. 
~ Q. On none of the bread you handle?—A. No. 
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By Mr. Cleaver: - te ‘a 
Q. Did I understand you correctly a moment ago to say that in fixing the 
_ retail price of the Harrison Brothers bread and the Supreme bread that you 
did not receive any indication from the baker of the bread as to the price tha 
should be charged, but that you determined the selling price yourself; is that 
correct’?—A. That is correct, from our cost. 

Q. You determined it from your cost. Let us have a look at the statement. 
Does it cost you any more to handle Supreme bread per loaf than it costs you 
to handle Harrison bread per loaf?—A. No. 

Q. Then why did you make a mark-up with respect to Harrison bread on 
the 18th of September of 7-7 per cent and with respect to Supreme bread on the 
same day of 21-5 per cent, practically three times the mark-up? That rather 
indicates you were paying attention to the retail price that the baker indicated 
does it not?—A. Well, we had a better price from Supreme bread. We got a 
better price from them but we did not yet it from the other people. j 

Q. Better related to what? We are talking about your profit mark-up. 
We are not talking about a better price or a poorer price. We are talking abou 
mark-up. You told the committee a minute ago, you see, that you did not paj 
any attention to the selling price that the baker indicated, that you marked 
so that you. would get your proper profit. Now I say why did you take thre 
times as much profit with respect to the Supreme bread on the 19th of Sep: 
tember as you took with respect to Harrison bread?—A. I told you I considere 
a fair mark-up about 15 per cent. That would probably average about tha 


on the whole. 


By Mr. Pinard: ig . 4 
Q. In other words, you consider your other mark-up too low?—A. That 
is right. ws 


By Mr. Johnston: = 

Q. Then why did you not put your price of bread up in order to maintain 
your profit? You were making your selling price automatically controlled by 
your profit?—A. Over-all profit on the whole. 4 
Q. I do not think you have answered Mr. Cleaver’s question yet, the differ: 
ence between those two mark-ups if you are only considering your cost factors.— 
A. We considered it in this light— pe: 
Mr. Curaver: Coming back to that point— * 

~ Mr. Jonnston: Let him finish his answer. a 


The Wrirness: We get on a certain bread, this particular one of the breads, 
10 per cent, and on the other 19. Harrison Brothers is by far the largest item 


and we get 10 per cent on that. Supreme bread volume is much less than the 
Harrison. I do not see why we should have all the same mark-up. That is just 


not done. 


“a \ 
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By Mr. Cleaver: *_ 
Q. It was your idea that you should have the same mark-up. That wa 

not my idea. You answered you see that you did not pay any attention at al 
to the retail price as indicated by the bakers?—A. That is right. oa ; 
Q. You just added a mark-up that was satisfactory to you?—A. That is 
correct. ; — 
Q. I say now why was it necessary to mark up 21-5 per cent on the 0 

and only 7-7 on the other? I take your answer to be that the over-all averag 
was what you were interested in?—A. That is right. ty 
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Then if you were working on an over-all average why did you not 

e bread with butter?—A. You cannot do that. 

2. Oh, no— —A. You could not do it and continue in business. 

got to have enough margin. 

~ Q. Coming back to that other point of a minute ago, you were making 

uite a satisfactory profit in your business, I suggest, on the Ist of September, 
on the Ist of September you were receiving 1 cent a loaf mark-up on bread. 

s that not right?—A. That is right. 

_ Q. Now the only difference in cost between handling that loaf of bread in 

September and handling it now is the cost to your firm, I suggest, of handling the 
fa money. Certainly it does not cost you any more to handle the bread ?— 

There is no particular reason there. 

~ Q. No, I did not think there was. 


By Mr. Dyde: 


~ Q. Have you had a call from Christie’s bread with reference to selling 
their bread in Montreal?—A. Yes, I think on March 1 or 2. 


y 
| 


You have 


a By Mr. Pinard: 
> Q. Of this year?—A. Of this year, that is right. 


s By Mr. Dyde: 


Q. Have they told you what they propose to do? Have they told you the 
e at which they propose to sell the bread?—A. They mentioned a cost of 
cents which would sell around 14 cents. 


_ Q. Did they simply mention a cost to you of 12 cents and leave you to fix 
selling price?—A. I believe they suggested a 14-cent price. 
Q. Yes, and have you decided whether you are going to take Christie’s 
read and sell it in your store?—A. There is no decision made yet at all. 
 Q. That conversation took place on March 1 or March 2?—A. About that 
e; that is right. 
ey And a representative of Christie’s called at your store?—A. That 
right. 
Q. And suggested a retail price of 14 cents and the cost to you would be 
cents? Is that correct?—A. We discussed prices, 12 and 14, but I believe we 
tured it would sell about 14 cents which they—I do not remember the exact 
ds on that, but from my understanding it would be 14 cents. 


[= By Mr. Pinard: 

- Q. That he suggested?—A. Yes. 
me Q. Who was the gentleman, please?—A. I would not remember. 
i= Q. You would not recall?—A. I do not know. 


- By Mr. MacInnis: 
Q. Do you buy bread from Christie’s?—A. No, we do not buy any bread at 
l from them. We have not handled any at all. 

_Q. Have you got any invoices for bread you buy from Harrison Brothers?— 


\. I believe I have here. 


By Mr. Dyde: 
Q. Would you be able, without having made a copy of those, to produce 
nem, or should we copy them first?—A. I believe I could take a note and leave 
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By the Chairman: 4 

-Q. Will you do that afterwards?—A. All right. a 

Q. May I ask one question before adjournment? Did a representative of 

one of the following companies, Canada Bread, Weston’s, Christie’s or Inter 
City call you to-day about a possible reduction in the price of bread?—A. No. 


Q. Yesterday?—A. No. 


By Mr. Lesage: 
Q. You were in Ottawa?—A. I was in Ottawa yesterday. I got here 
yesterday afternoon. 


By Mr. Winters: ‘ 

Q. Do you consider your chain of stores in Montreal a little higher quality 
stores than the normal chain stores?—A. Well, we were known for quality, yes. 
Q. You would not be quite so concerned with getting your price down to 

the lowest possible level as others?—A. No. q 


By Mr. MacInmnis:. 
Q. You said you were known for quality. Are you still known for quality? 
A. That is right. - 
The CuarrMan: Mr. Dyde advises me that he has a very important witness 
to-morrow from Consolidated Bakeries. I am hoping that we can reach that 
witness early to-morrow morning if it is possible. = 
- Mr. Lusace: Have we not finished with Mr. Parent? 
The Cuamman: Are there any other questions? ‘ 
Mr. Dype: We could put this exhibit in and let Mr. Parent go. If you 
would exhibit those we can copy them for you afterwards if necessary. 3 
The Witness: Yes. 
~The CHarrMAN: The meeting is adjourned until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
Mr. Dype: Exhibit 37. 
Exutsit No. 37: Series of invoices produced by witness Parent. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, March 5, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 

¢ Members present: Messrs. Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, 
MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


_ Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. Mayhew, for the Steering Committee, reported on the question of 
ommercial rents. (See first part of this day’s Minutes of Evidence). 


_ Mr. Maybank took the Chair. 


Counsel filed — 

| Exhibit No. 38—Statement submitted by Boulangerie Regal Bakery Inc., 
neluding (a) Letter from J. Leo Kelleher to the Chairman; (b) Copy of 
igreement dated July 17, 1944, between The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; and 
mer H. Hudon; (c) List of flour inventories at the end of each period indicated, 
1 1947; (d) Flour prices and discounts from Ogilvie Flour Mills in 1947; 
e) List of addresses. (See Appendix “A” to this day’s proceedings). 

_ Exhibit No. 39—1947 Financial Statement of Boulangerie Regal Bakery, 
ne. (See Appendix “B” to this day’s proceedings). 


Mr. Albert Earwaker, Manager, and Mr. H. S. Pratt, Treasurer, Consoli- 
lated Bakeries of Canada, Limited, Toronto, were both called, sworn and 
‘xamined. 

\s Mr. Earwaker filed,— 

Exhibit No. 40—Annual Report of Consolidated Bakeries of Canada 
amited, for the year ended 29th December, 1945. (See Appendix “C” to this 
lay’s proceedings). 

Exhibit No. 41—1946 Annual Report of Consolidated Bakeries of Canada 
limited and its subsidiary companies. (See Appendix “D” to this day’s 


Witnesses retired. 
& 
_ At 1.00 p.m. the committee adjourned until Monday, March 8, at 11 a.m. 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


ee House or Commons, 
o* ; March 5, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 am. The Chairman, 
n. Paul Martin, presided. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, the steering committee has met this morning 
Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Maybank will make a brief report on behalf of the 
ng committee with regard to rentals. 

Mr, Mayuew: Mr. Chairman, the question has arisen as to whether this 
uittee should investigate commercial rents. This seems to depend upon an 
wterpretation of a statement by the Minister of Finance on June 15, as to 
er the just and reasonable clause and P.C. 9029 were deleted or not. I 
eport to you that the minister’s statement did not in any way affect the 
inal order, P.C. 8528 of November 1, 1941, or P.C. 9029 of November 21, 
Both of these orders remain in effect in connection with rents as well as 
commodities. 

During the last year the minister has, at different times, put in decontrol 
S$ on various commodities, but this question has not been raised. The 
ster made a statement with regard to commercial rents on June 19. At that 
he made no reference to the deletion of this clause. I am now instructed 
, on behalf of the minister, that these two orders remain in effect. It 
therefore, seem not necessary for this committee to proceed, at the present 
at least, with consideration of rents on commercial properties. 

There is this difference, too. When we are considering commodities such 
ead, there is a general pattern which applies all over Canada. This is true 
d, meat, or textiles and many other commodities which we may have 
consideration. However, so far as rents are concerned, each building on 
street requires separate consideration. It is the opinion of the steering 
ittee that the present is not the proper time for consideration of this ques- 
nor would we have the time to do the amount of work which would be 
sary. - 

erhaps Mr. Maybank desires to add something to what I have said. 

fir. MaysBanx: No, I have nothing to add. 

‘he CHarrMAN: You have heard the report of the committee. Now, Mr. 
, you have Mr. Earwaker ‘of Consolidated Bakeries here? 

_ Mr. Irvine: Is that satisfactory to the committee, Mr. Chairman? 

_ Mr. Freminc: I thought the steering committee was reporting that, in view 
e statement made by Mr. Mayhew which he was also kind enough to make 
he steering committee, in its view, for the present, the committee should not 
rtake hearings of complaints with reference to rentals on commercial 
nmodation. The committee attached some importance to the words, “for 
esent”, because we are embarked on an enquiry into bread which we feel 
uld not be interrupted. Then, too, there are other enquiries arranged into 
ommodities which we feel should not be interrupted. 
ere are the greatest physical difficulties with regard to hearing complaints 
rd to increases in commercial rents because of the fact there is no general 
n, only a multitude of individual complaints. 
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The Cuarrman: I thought that was implied in the statement. 


Mr. Fieminc: I thought Mr. Maybank was going to report that that 
the recommendation of the steering committee. We are not, by any me 
washing our hands of the matter. I believe that ought to be made clear. 
think, for the present, the announcement which has been made that it will cor 
tinue to be law that no rent shall be charged, collected or paid in excess of whe 
is reasonable and just, may be sufficient. This will continue to be the law eve 
after the decontrol of commercial accommodation becomes effective next weel 
The committee felt it might leave it at that, for the present. | 

May I add to that, Mr. Chairman, that I hope the minister, in making h 
formal announcement in connection with this matter, will accompany it wil 
a statement for the benefit of tenants across the country who may not be¢ 
closely in touch with the terms of the rent control order as the members of th 
committee or members of parliament are, making it clear it will be the respor 
sibility of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to enforce this provision thi 
rents shall not be in excess of what is reasonable and just. If anyone feels } 
has been aggrieved by the action of his landlord, under that section, his props 
course is to take his complaint to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board: Thi 
board will investigate it and, if the case warrants it, launch a prosecution. TI 
terms of the order are such that any individual may launch a prosecution wit 
the permission of the board or of the attorney general of the province in whic 


the offense is alleged to have been committed. 2 
The CuarrMAN: That is right. J 
Mr. Fueminc: The penalty provided by the Order is a fine of $5,000 and/( 

two years imprisonment. e 
Mr. Irvine: Just before you call the witness, I should like to say that, whi 

there is a good deal of merit in the committee’s report and I have to accept i 

I do not think it will be satisfactory. I think the fair and reasonable clau 

will continue to be a difficult clause under which to arrive at a judgment. I fe 

the rents will go up just the same and affect the cost of living. Ultimatel 

therefore, we will have to investigate them. e 
Mr. Fiemine: I understand that is being left open. In view of the tern 

of the recommendation of the steering committee, we are not closing the do: 

on this subject; I think that ought to be made quite clear. We hope that th 
announcement by the government will be some warning to those who may } 
intending to take advantage of decontrol next week by charging exorbital 
rents. We hope those people will realize they may not charge in excess of what 
reasonable and just. If they do, they are subject to prosecution. " 


The Cuatrman: A prosecution might do some good. # 
Mr. Mayuew: Not being a lawyer, I am not able to advise the publie ¢ 


to what they could not do, and not wishing to put myself in the position of tl 
minister or go farther than I was authorized to go, all I can say 1s that the ju 
and reasonable clause was not affected by the previous announcements of tl 
minister, whether they referred to commercial rents or other commodities. ¢ 
course, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board would have to assume the respons 
bility if any charge were laid. Rt 

I understand the recommendation of the committee is that, for the presél 
because of the difficulty of hearing individual cases concerning rentals, 
question should be left over and if the committee decided to come to it at a lai 


date, there would be nothing to prevent the committee doing so. % 


Mr. Irvine: There is no difference beween rents and any other commodit 
in regard to this clause to which reference has been made. ¥ 


Mr. Lesace: Except that it is not in the same order. 
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Mr. MacInnis: I think it is well Mr. Fleming made his point because I do 
10t think Mr. Mayhew made it quite clear enough. This is what the government 
failed to tell the public in the announcement that rent control would be removed, 
that this provision with regard to what is reasonable and just would remain in 
‘effect and if the tenant alleged a breach of this clause the landlord could be 
taken into court. 


_ ‘The Cuarrman: I do not think we should, perhaps, get into an argument 
_as to whether the government has or has not done certain things. You will recall 
that, in the additional statement of government policy, the government did 
indicate that these measures were still available for use and that the government 
was continuing to survey the situation from the point of view of supplementary 
action. Indeed, in some instances, supplementary action has since been taken. 


_ ‘Mr. Irvine: According to the evidence of Mr. McGregor, Mr. Chairman, 


that is a most unsatisfactory clause—perhaps the most unsatisfactory clause in 
the act. 

i Mr. Fueminc: Mr. Llsley said something to that effect in the House, that 
it was somewhat vague. If it fails there is nothing to prevent the committee 
_ coming back to it. Mr. Chairman, I think that should be clearly understood. 
~The Cuarrman: That is right. I should like to see a prosecution under that 
section myself. 

q Mr. Furmine: I think it needs to be clearly understood, then, in view of 
the statement which has just been made on behalf of the government, that the 
steering committee, in making this present recommendation, is doing so on the 
strength of that statement from the government. 

The CuarrMAn: That is understood. Will you proceed, Mr. Dyde? 

; Mr. Dypr: Before swearing the witness, I am producing some material 
_ which has been received from Mr. Kelleher. This material was requested on 
_ page 527 of the minutes of evidence. Mr. Kelleher has produced a memorandum 
-swhich has been mimeographed by the secretary and I produce that to be filed 
in the appendix. We should mark it as an Exhibit, I think. 
| ‘-Mr. Fieminc: May I ask Mr. Dyde if that is the statement as to whether 
, the 13 cent ceiling price in Hull shows a satisfactory profit? 
| 5 Mr. Dypn: This has really just come to my hand, Mr. Fleming. I think 
I will have to examine it to make sure it does cover everything for which we 
_ have asked. If it does not, I will have to go back to Mr. Kelleher again. 

7 Mr. Fiemine: On page 527, about five lines from the bottom, | believe 
it was Mr. Cleaver who asked this question: 
ie Q. Will you supply a financial statement to the committee? 


‘I believe that has reference to the previous question which was as follows: 
Would you tell the committee as to whether the 13 cents in Huil 
(hap shows a satisfactory profit in the shape of net profit?—A. The answer 
is no. At the present time it is too low. 
Q. Will you supply a financial statement to the committee?—A. To 
show that? Yes, certainly. 


(At this point the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, took the chair). 


Mr. Dypn: I am about to produce the financial statement as well. However, 
the financial statement has not been mimeographed. It is a rather long one and 
| a thought it should be put in as an exhibit in the appendix. Unfortunately, I have 
' only one copy. 


Exuipir No. 38: Data supplied by Mr. Kelleher. 
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Mr. Fumminc: May I ask whether any statements have been received from 
Mr. Taylor of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with regard to other repo! g 
by officials of the board in relation to any conferences held with members of 
the baking trade around the time of decontrol last September? 

Mr. Dyve: I have not received any as yet. I have no report from Mr. 
Taylor, either as to whether there are any or there are not. I have not received 
any word from him as yet. 

Mr. Fueminc: Probably the secretariat could make inquiry and see whethe: 
any have been found. 

Mr. Lesacn: I am just looking at this memorandum from Mr. Kelleher. I 
think it is important to note that Mr. Hudon, the previous owner, relinquished 
his shares in Boulangerie Regal Bakery, Inc., ‘to The Ogilvie Flour Mills Com-_ 
pany, Limited, on November 5, 1947, in accordance with the terms of the agree= 
ment which is attached to this document. The shares were then registered in 
the name of Glenora Securities, Inc., which is a wholly owned subsidiary of Th 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited. In answer to a question about that, | 
Mr. Kelleher said he did not know a thing about it. % 

Mr. Dypge: Mr. Chairman, I am asking that both Mr. Earwaker and Mrs 
Pratt be sworn as there may be answers which one or the other could give an 
it may shorten our procedure. 4 


Albert Earwaker, Manager, Consolidated Bakeries Limited, sworn: ¢ 


Harold Samuel Pratt, Treasurer, Consolidated Bakeries Limited, 
sworn: 


Mr. Dypr: What is your address, Mr. Earwaker? 
Mr. Earwaxer: 776 West Avenue South, Toronto. 


Mr. Dypp: What is your occupation? ‘ 
Mr. Earwaxer: Manager of bakeries. : 


Mr. Dyve: Of which bakery? 

Mr. Earwaxer: Consolidated Bakeries of Canada. Pardon me, I shoul 
also say that I am president and general manager of Consolidated Bakeries of te 
Canada. 


aS 


fhe 


Mr. Dype: May we now complete these preliminaries with you, Mr. Pratt. x 
What is your full name? - 
Mr. Prarr: Harold Samuel Pratt. 5 
Mr. Dypm: Address. % py 
Mr. Prarr: 110 Clendenan Avenue. ie 
Mr. Dype: Your position with Consolidated Bakeries is? ¢ 
Mr. Pratr: Treasurer. Dt 


Mr. Dypr: Mr. Earwaker, you have been asked to produce certain informa-_ 
tion and you have also volunteered certain information which I do not believe 
you were asked to produce; but you have produced the annual report of Consoli- ~ 
dated Bakeries of Canada Limited for the year ended the 29th of December, i 
1945. I have sufficient copies to distribute and it should be marked as Exhibit 40. 


Exurpir No. 40—Annual report, Consolidated Bakeries of Canada 
Limited, 1945. : 


Mr. Dype: And you also produce the annual statement of Consolidated — 
Bakeries Limited for the year ended December 28, 1946, do yout 


Mr. EARWAKER: Yes. 
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__ Mr, Dype: Excuse me, I see the date is December 28, 1946. That will be 
ixhibit 41. 4's 

; - Exursir No. 41—Annual report, Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Limited, 
c9 1946. : 

= Mr. Jounston: What about that financial statement, Exhibit 39, Mr. Dyde? 
Mr. Dype: Mr. Johnston, that financial statement has not been mimeo- 
graphed as it is rather a lengthy document. 

_ Mr. Jounston: I was just wondering where that 39 statement had gone, 
The Vick-CHarrMaNn: It was said at the time it was produced that it would 
printed in the report as an appendix. 


_ Mr. Dype: Exhibits 40 and 41 I think should also be put in as exhibits, 
ir. Chairman. 


_ The Vice-CuHarrMan: Yes. 

_ Mr. Dypve: Then, Mr. Karwaker, you have also produced a memorandum 
hich has been since mimeographed giving certain information with regard to 
onsolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited. Is this that statement? 

_ Mr. Earwaker: Yes, sir. 

~ Mr. Dyoe: I will produce that as Exhibit 42. 


q -Exuisir No. 42:—Statement re Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited. 


‘ EXHIBIT 42 


Submitted by Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited, 
Incorporated 6th December, 1928 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Wonder Bakeries Limited, Toronto 
_ Branch Manufacturing Plants at: 
g Toronto (formerly Ideal Bread Company Ltd.), 
oa Hamilton (formerly Ideal Bread Company Ltd.) 
a: London (formerly Neal Baking Company Ltd.), 
St. Thomas (formerly Neal Baking Company Ltd:), 
_ Chatham (formerly Palmer Baking Company Ltd.) 
Windsor (formerly Neal Baking Company Ltd.), 
Peterborough (formerly Stock’s Bread Limited), 
Montreal (formerly Dent Harrison & Sons Limited). 


a es Strachan Limited, Montreal 


Br (Subsidiary of Wonder Bakeries Limited having no assets except trade 
ime. ) 


ammy’s Bread Limited, Hamilton 


) 


b] 


ent Valley Baking Company Limited* 

_ Branch Manufacturing Plants at: 

: Orillia (formerly Bryson’s Bread Limited) 
Lindsay (formerly Purity Bakeries Limited) 
Peterborough (formerly Purity Bakeries Limited) 
Kingston (formerly Purity Bakeries Limited) 

Napanee (formerly Purity Bread Limited) 

_ “Became a subsidiary on February 7, 1948. 
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BRANDS OF BREAD 


Wonder Bakeries Limited, Ontario—Wonder Bread (1st grade); Pete 
Pan (1st grade); Table Queen (2nd grade). 

Types Without Trade Names, i.e., Crushed Wheat Bread, Whole Wheat 
Bread; Scone Bread, Sandwich Bread, 16 Ounce Loaves, French Sticks, Boston 
Brown Bread. 

Quebec—Wonder Bread (1st grade) ; Royal Ideal (1st grade) ; Table Queen 
(2nd grade); Maisonneuve (2nd erade). Types Without Trade Names— (See 
Above). i 
Mammy’s Bread Limited and Dixon’s Dairy Bread Limited 

Mammy’s Fresh Milk Bread (lst erade); Mammy’s Homestead (2n 
grade). Types Without Trade Names—(See above). 


Trent Valley Baking Company Limited 

Orillia—Bryson’s Bread (1st grade); London, Peterborough, Napane 
Trent Valley (Ist grade); Trent Valley (2nd grade) ; Kingston—Doyle’s Brea 
(1st grade) ; Doyle’s Bread (2nd erade). (Also see brands without trade names 
as shown.) : 


PR SHY NE 


ne ee 


a 


ye 


ee Ta 
i Se ae 


RELATIVE SALES VOLUME OF WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED 
(in pounds) 


a 


All Bakeries 
1947 Toronto Montreal Total Ig. 
PlSbRWAN Ve yates ele yee se telaty es lers 2,134,390 4,599,461 9,429,562, x 
TET Cele Mele oey Ae Onueerice aeichenol oleracea ta 2,123,696 4,707,730 9,536,432 pe 
AOL. i eee hee ae eke 2,089,555 4°636,127 9,357,468 fi 
May 17 ...c esse cee e reece 2,095,325 4,793,740 9,697,134 as 
AP TM eas hicks el tictions a ateietacolalerets 2,065,136 4,925,327 9,950,617 
MU ye DO ese le whats sole oialetelezoaatatets 2,050,704 4,982,382 10,141,567: ; 
September 13 .....2.-+.e008> 1,971,305 4,906,800 9,880,680 va 
October wLSs). Sse. alo icleluars 2,038,246 4,834,841 9,857,445 | 
November 22”. icvcweuceaetrs eee 2,043,130 4,707 .566 9,691,091 z 
Wecem Dele 20 ae kilos she lsiernletsas 1,990,688 4,627,301 9,514,848 x 
1948 : 7 
Tannaey sole Gu ae eee be 2,027,171 4,595,264 - 9,565,329 : 
4 
RELATIVE SALES VOLUME OF WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED & 
(Approximate only) 
ToRONTO / 
Grade I 
Wonder Bread .....0-...cceeeeee eects tt esceteens 30% 44 
Plater iP ance cial sett spain he were) Secale ls Nelepntetecllsfelsyletetae reuse 25% * 
Types without trade names .....--.seeeersee eee 40% 2 
Grade II 8 
Table Queen)... 2.6: cede ewe ee we ee Wales ees een ees 5% 
MOoNTREAL es 
Grade I ie 
Wonder a Bread ics sccie esther tle bho Gnclersoneiatsie foesepeles rishclicyal ate 30% ; 
Royal Tdieal \./vers:. te 2 t eeeceteelargtate nate naif oral ete moe aia 10% 3 
Types without trade names .......+.++6 seeeeeerees 45% | 
Grade I + 
Table Queen isi es .s Pewee seen nee eee ale esas een 5% we 
WM aisOnNGUVe® % de ecco cies Metiain elehe iw dhe nlal’e sole jemnliegeln! whe ave merle 10% a 
OVERALL Fe 
° So Wonder Bread’ 24555525 or eecer ree os tae ts ce soe 48% - ; 
(Pater SP apis & alike Gears ate Meese ae eiesstaneicts hae ww elege tebenege (ooae 1% ] 
Royal ‘Tdeali {ogee 2a oes See fon eee aes wea cele se 2%. 
Table Qireert i. vidi: os saws hae ode slo vied Fag ieieiein ene 5% 
Maisonneuve ccc siepiceis a steioswsyse s+ eons ema veers esis 5%. 


Types without trade names ......+-.++eessreeeeeees 33%. 


Py. 4 PRICES. ELS SR age 
ey Regt hy see 


es Y NUME BER OF LOAVES SOLD BY WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED 


ak 0. T. RIO AND i naga WEEK OF FEBRUARY 7, 1948 
‘eag Pa otattioe Pamettn se Big th Pe eater er ee ae 680,000 
"s rede Blotal 2udmG raiders raid siecle. Sree Spent Te. Semi Ke eT 120,000 
Ace _ Types without trade EAE i caiala b aale 2 Pree ne Oe Ss teal at ROR SN A antes 400,000 
a 3 | : ‘ 1,200,000 : 
i ' PRICES OF BREAD 
Ontario 
Sept. 1, Sept. 18, Jan, 27, Feb. 2, 
3 1947 1947 1948 1948 
Names of Bread z cents cents cents cents 
Pyender Bread, Peter Pan ..... DRYER WIL 9 onteine ee 10 13 14* 
Mammy’s Fresh Milk Bread . Wholesale .... 8 10-4 (11-5* 
b Queen SA eRe es ree aN dRivoy ech ll an Ne aces 8 11 12* 
] oars Homestead”. i... / 2s. Wholesale 64 8-8 10-5* 
Quebec 
Wonder Bread; Royal is... «97's Reebaal erect 10 13 14 
MERON ta tcreherawctet ithe or cus ft Sniens hed Wholesale .... 9 12 12-5 
ble ae Maisonneuve . etal ear ree 8 11 12 
af 2 Wholesale .... 7 10 ll 


a io *Tndicates price change in Toronto, Hamilton and Peterborough. Wonder Bakeries Limited 
changed its prices in other cities as follows: 


_ London, Sarnia, St. Thomas and Chatham on January 29; Windsor on February 4: 


FORMULA OF WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED 


Ist Grade 2nd Grade 
Ibs. Ibs. 
LOUD Mnert haa Uae ROPE aleve ss /olctere ae srcors tle wis a's" won Sha 500 500 
NACESIE 2%, 2 AES, CO Ae fe Sahu NE Oe a er 10 8 
Sec Sag a eed ie chiara Pho athtad Suen enacts ae Sean a 124 1 
Riera PDT Sede Ss coro Sebel le pe URS es ie 18 Bs 
LWT ie Se canal ales Re Bic or rT ee en 10 24 
FUT tS as rere H-R Sach SEE PEG OO PRR CEA 2 a 150 ane 
Wivcoban- alive. sala. SOIC Geet AENOICNORG SER ae a EC a g Set 
«NRE: te Sten it bs SE at ach A 0 e Sae eee 240 315 
9414 8422 
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PRICES | a eee ads 


Ist grade 2nd grade 

ordeal 14 © 2h apa 

por bbl Flour pee per bbl. Flour Toke 

dients dients 

cts cts cts $ cts cts ets 

4 65 2-071 2-234 4 15 2-101 0-430 
8 70 3-913 2-234 8 20 4-192 0-430 
8 60 3-868 2-284 8 10 4-141 0-430 
8 50 3-823 2-234 8 00 4-090 0-430 
8 30 3-733 2-234 7 80 3-988 0-430 
8 20 3-688 2-234 7 70 3-936 0-430 
8 10 3-643 2-234 7 60 3-885 0-430. 
4 35 1-936 2-234 3 85 1-968 0-430 
8 20 3-688 2-284 7 70 3-936 0-430 
8 10 3-643 2-234 7 60 3°885 0-430 
8 00 3598 2-234 7 50 3-834 0-430 
7 80 3-508 2-234 7 30 3-732 0.430 
7 70 3-463 2-234 7 20 3-681 0-430 


2 n. Pe he < : 
re 2 16th : 7 60 3-418 2-234 7 10 3-630 0-430 
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CHART OF WEIGHTED AVERAGES—WAGES OF WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED 
TORONTO PLANT 


arial bar Aetna ee ae enn Wr 
Number ‘Number Average 

—— Year one Total oe | of hours ~ wage ; 

employees 8 per week | per week 
MEN 
Paitin Sees Ae ee oe picak: Sen hetth MIA A ere 

Bread Department............- 1943 108 47-66 44 54 23-76 

1944 117 70-32 60 48 28-80 — 
1945 128 76-72 60 48 28-80 
1946 150 93-28 62 48 29-76 * 
1947 143 110-61 77 48 36-96 : 

DEA ae ee eS eee 
WOMEN | 
hs Ret sted) in x88 Wd An SE F 
1943 22 7-52 34 54 18-36 
1944 19 8-37 44 48 21-125) 
1945 13 5-76 44 48 21-00 
1946 1 4-91 45 48 21-60 
1947 12 6-56 53 48 25-44 
: —- 
MEN AND BOYS s 
¥ 
Cale Oapintments. 4 ose. 1943 23 11-62 50 54 27-00 
*1944 50 25-20 50 48 24-00 

*1945 48 23-92 50 48 24-00 
1946 43 82-93 56 48 } 26-88 
1947 40 28-54 71 48 34:08 

ge Se nS eee 
; ie 
WOMEN G 
MUA phen AOE ats eee 

1943 25 7-62 30 54 16-20 

1944 36 14-38 40 48 19-20. 

1945 39 16-48 42 48 20-16 

1946 42 16-70 40 48 19-20 

1947 50 28-31 56 48 26-88 

* Note—More“boyszused— During the war. # 
aS 
FLOUR PRICES 4 
Ogilvie’s (Ontario )—98s Cotton or Jute 


‘ 
Old |Sept. 15th} Nov. ist/Nov. 22nd|Dec. 19th} Jan. ist | Jan. 16th — 


Tr Prices 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 1948 
AS TONOLAT lone Le hake 4-15 8-20 8-10 8-00 8-80 
Vitamin Bl Whole Wheat 
Royal Household.......... 4-65 8-70 8-60 8-50 8-30 
Galkeneua wei caclatga ee tance 5-65 9-15 9-15 9-05 9-05 
Paper Bags— : 
Viegs= Per barrelgjee ac sneer susie ee 0-35 0-40 0-40 


Ogilvie’s (Montreal ) Seamless Bags 


CGIGROEN ee Ce ban eee 3,85 7-70 7-60 7-50 7-30 7-20 
Vitamin Bl Whole Wheat 

Royal Household.......... 4-35 8-20 8-10 8-00 7-80 7:70 
Cakene (cotton)........-.--.- 5-35 9-15 9-15 9-05 ~ 9-05 9-05 
New cotton bags— 

Extra—Per barrel.......... 0-50 0-50 0-50 0-50 0-50 0-50 


oe a ee ae . 
oa roaehe wece ae. 
BPA FiO PRI : os 
“ie: ta » ) ie . : g 
See ee = 2 CNS is 
he PLOUR. PRICES—Coneluded 
. : Taylors—100 lb. bags 
Old Sept. 15th | Nov. 13th] Jan. 5th Feb. 23rd 
—— Prices . 1947 1947 1948 1948 
1. RO PERN AIR Sat On ir Arn 4-08 8-16 7-96 7-76 7:60 
PR IT oe Ree kas i aise ty 4-14 8-22 8-02 7-82 7-66 
she Ree Aa peace he On Cae Pea 4-38 8-48 8-28 8-08 7-90 
Vil GE 7,2 a ee eed a ee 3°88 7-96 7-96 7-96 7-60 
Bam Wheaton fo ultaaeeen en 3:88 7:96 8-30 8-30 8-30 
“TATG) AS PeS ie, ea ee A ee ge a 7-34 8-46 8-46 8-46 8-76 
FLOUR INVENTORY OF WONDER BAKERIES LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Over-al] 
On Jaa 13, 1947 ..... 4,949 bbls. 5,288 bbls. 18,607 bbls. 
Used—Sept 20 2 cess sees, 1,361 bbls. 3,731 bbls. 7,359 bbls. 


Nore: On ees 18 there was less than 2 weeks supply of flour on hand. 


EARNINGS OF CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA el 
(Excluding Investment Income and before deduction of Taxes) 


‘ Profit P.C. of Sales 
ERO xipeai ey Es 020s 0a Seen Id ne Ara din rn $ 353,515.36 5-99 
LS ve riatare Stoned ate oce ere Rare nitettsy oe euciie [Mens ehet cde fai: oe 411,152.84 7-39 
MEBLOLO. | neha eWate ee WM Seedtre ste MEPs I einen aise avele 6 4 255,837.88 4-18 
SILL perePres Atte ser RN TER ho Sho, so Pee wee 4 8 264,087.61 3-94 
NO CRS ahd crate as bt a Rae 6 5 en rd ee 374,744.77 5-08 
OS mere tne een er ME tron, ay dee cece ee slave Gos 695,840.07 7-91 
MOBS Pee 5s 2 say N SHA a och eal aa oR eee ee 570,10 1-22 6-48 
UA et Rent nes SN eee ae ees es hove «degree wre 645,468.14 6-09 
Oa Gis sportier crete aie BOR SSS BS dio BRI 767,286.82 6-43 
1947 
GENIN JBieg 0 5 naa ots lees Ae le cae Ae ae a 47,903.22 4-04 
BNA) ee ah etisis wiartievens os Se ds ad Akane oe ae 52,534.46 4-09 
ENE OR EE, acne Oe ee a IE 33,564.31 2-67 
TALE ool iae™ eare e Ceer R  e OT Be we 15,263.87 1-20 
(ERS WEES RSENS a Si So Oe, Ra ce 26,092.41 1-93 
ANN D a 9 SOc eye Csi ER aR a ae i 25,053.89 1-81 
WKS, Gems cineca heen e yet ensue oh ete p72 6 Sebi teta's otal ses 250.76 -O1 
Gitlin, GDS PARSE BAe 5 6, cohen OR in cries (Loss 9,835.30 Loss 66 
ME tM hae ee en EL lctwn eee 51,216.32 3-33 
att ee PR i, ae bo ve ies Loss 12,696.18 Loss 80 
1948 
Jan, SO ahtS Oho tot Loe ae Loss 47,236.28 Loss 3-40 
7 
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CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA, LIMITED 
PRICE INCREASES OVER 1939 


iour-——Bregd=—-D DI. yo chika hae Lk euee ete am neeeaend 
Ptour-=Cake—bblicak ics eeicsaean aes ob ae one etter 
Simard Weblo asic ho a eceleet a weedstzls a pbabemee ae tatsura es enae ee 


EY Yaad Dp fa} cle | Ca A erro Pee eens Peat rage tcsteo So 
iar ihecmee) Blasts kimi Maar maroon en GOR at iy se Sen Rasen arpa 
BES I oFel Shh go ops or pace wig ate hes or WE TD eon ye Wetton eens 
Vi GASU NT Pa ee Rt: BAP re deep em anor na Tae one areas ane 
Jeera byYecel Cfon cio (1 Ooi RCA Re oa Pe arene erin Phra ear babe 
SYN 7 01 Vege ane Pat paare es tea eT i nas Sr ar RY ce Sea Ha 
PiedstuPOWwGeRse kate, cian aniiabcdl seibting courant seamen 2 
[Ses fivial Pou Vee wane gy ps ees ee alee anaes Bhat PNR eer erate sion aera ie 
Misrveriea algal ey 2 oh citns 1s Boss aay lao) roy eee ole Sea Beat er os 
UCP BACHE NOZOM Eb beso hs atoerv ses oe meayaneOaverslere Gr tage e eRe 
ABARAT ce, Sie ae RAS OR RIE rae oie en SAE RAR NEN NS AiG ltrs eS RS al 
IMGldsses—ceall stereos | nbs <a dh eiicupe see, canes cent otters fos 
GUC OSELC Wii se eee Si ee Bran eral eee peel lings meee ens sees 
(SOLO SAG heer iis ere ek oN es korea eed alice shalleu store 
Wists Wrappers. Gwe em ait A Glin isto cho bis armed ore Pama 
Shipping Cartons: Mie cae seeps shia a. at wen ee ee 
Boxes and) Cartons) Mice oie cise Sree ares tecels alr wfauens geen one 
PADer LOB LOU is ccke aes 27s huisen a laene wie enone Raaaeiek 
JEP toyehcid Stee asd PRE ay il ces noR Ee erat, Bo est cet car 
Pie Plates——paper Mia). s. wot. sain caer iekeiielee ia: atereoas 


BueliOil—opats nak aloe all pee eR wie 
Oil Motor seralleste ac tates tase Hams nis uclbhs une oeiaee ares riaae 
Coal— Run of Mine—ton 
Salesmen’s Uniforms..... 
Apples—Pie 
5 BAEECEN 025 3 21 ape Seat eee pee DM Oe aa AR HL oan eunied eM onal ts 
CHerrics—Hrozens soe eee oe Dee ab ae oaks Meee ; 
Gherries Glace eh eee oe oa ee ee te ore ee eae 
Esp ineapples@rusheds iiss seecien aussie mee oe Selatieem ees 
TOMOAR OATS en hie eee le Ree RECN G eoiad eRE 
(OPS SEES c0Va) a ea aE Ta SIR eR ads Ue Ia Mio aL eras ant 
WV OUR MU bO VEIN cine de yl pots ka late Oly ic aay Bea cee aoa 
Slatinon eres Cate Bates fod Since mame neg see tien ioe 


Mr. Dype: I think I should make this short statement. Before this witness 
Mr. Earwaker, appeared before the committee he was asked by myself 1 
produce certain information. He and his associates were here for a few d 
last week and have heard some of the questions that were directed to earlie 
witnesses and they went away and came back with more information than - 
asked them for actually; and they have given us very full information, no 
completely at my insistence. I refer particularly to page 6 of this docum 
which contains the formula. I did not ask for that, this witness volunteered it 

Mr. Jounston: What exhibit? 


Mr. Dypr: 42. Mr. Earwaker, would you have Exhibit 42 in front of you 
please? Exhibit 42 is a rather full mimeographed statement headed, “Spe 
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mittee on Prices, submitted by Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited.” 
on the first page that you have set out the subsidiary companies of Con- 
idated Bakeries of Canada Limited and there is one question I want to ask 
i with regard to that. I note about eight or nine lines down under Wonder 
keries Limited you have a branch manufacturing plant at Montreal formerly 
ywn as Dent Harrison and Sons Limited; is that the same company as 
rrison Brothers? t 

Mr. HarwakeEr: No sir, it is not. 


_ Mr. Dyoe: Do you know whether there is any connection of any kind 
ween Dent Harrison and Sons Limited and Harrison Brothers? 
_ Mr. Earwaxer: Absolutely none, sir. 


a Dyve: There is no director of one who is a director of the other also? 


as EARWAKER: No sir. 


Mr. Dypr: Then, Mr. Earwaker, I turn to page 2 and note that you have 
n the various brands of bread manufactured by your company including the 
ad manufactured by the Trent Valley Baking Company Limited, which I 
ce from page 2 became a subsidiary as recently as February 7, 1948; that 
orrect? 

Mr. Earwaker: That is correct, sir. 


(Mr. Dye: On page 3 you have set out the sales volume of Wonder Bakeries 
ited in pounds. Now, it is a small matter to clear that up, that refers to 
(id only or is it more than bread? 

Mr. Earwaxer: No, bread only, sir. 

Mr. Dyve: And your total of all bakeries, the final column on the right-hand 
of the page, includes all the bakeries of all your subsidiary companies? 
Ms Earwaxker: Wonder Bakeries only. 


Mr. Dyve: Then if you will turn to page 4, you have set up there the rela- 
sales volume of Wonder Bakeries Limited which is “approximate only”. 
d you explain to the committee how you have worked that out so as to 
these approximate figures? 

Mr. Earwaxer: Mr. Pratt can give you that. 


Ar. Prarr: These are the percentages which are made up from week to 
Is We have taken the six-week period from the Ist of J anuary to the Ist 
sbruary, the latest figures we had available, and we have averaged them on 
vasis of the figures for that period. 

Mr. Dyvr: Thank you. Now, with regard to page 5, you have set out there 
rice of bread in Ontario and in Quebec, and I note that you sell both retail 
Wholesale in both Ontario and Quebec. 

Mr. Earwaxer: That is right. 

Mr. Winters occupied the chair as Acting Chairman. 

‘Mr. Dypr: I refer particularly to Mammy’s fresh milk bread wholesale, 
ltt September 1, 1947 the price given is 8 cents; is that after discount? 

Mr, HaRWAKeER: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dyper: And the consumer discount is? 

wr. Earwaker: Two cents a loaf. 

dr. Dype: Thank you. 

Ar. Lesace: You talk about discount but I believe your answer rather 
‘ited the margin. 

Ir. Dypr: Two cents per loaf. 


ir. Lesace: That is the difference between the wholesale and the retail. 


{| 
he 
fy 
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Mr. Dype: Perhaps you are right. Mr. Earwaker, is that the disee 
which is to be taken into consideration with regard to the figure 8 cents? 
Mr. Earwaxer: No, sir. That is the net which the purchaser pays. a 
Mr. Fuemine: Would Mr. Dyde clear this up: It would appear from% 
statement that there is the retail price in the case of the two brands and i 
Sedans price in the case of the other two brands. Some of these sold onhj 
retail? . 
Mr. Prarr: Those two items under retail and wholesale should have | 
bracketed. This Wonder Bread is the first grade bread for Wonder B 
and Mammy’s fresh milk bread is the first grade bread for Mammy’s a 
Table Queen is the second grade bread for Wonder and Mammy’s Homesteé 
the second grade for Mammy’s. q 
Mr. Fiemrne: I understand there are four brands of bread given here; 
two of them we have only the retail figures and for the other two only 
wholesale? . 
Mr. Prarr: No, sir; the first two are first-grade bread with the retail 
and wholesale price applying equally to those— — 
Mr. Fiemine: Oh, I see. Fé 
Mr. Prarr: And the second pair are second-grade bread with the retail ¢ 
wholesale prices applying to them. = 
Mr. Fiemine: The brackets will take care of that. . = 
Mr. Dypz: Then the bracket. will apply to Toronto’s Wonder bre. 
Mammy’s fresh-milk bread in the one case and to Table Queen and M 
Homestead in the other; is that correct? 

Mr. Pratrr: That is right. : 

Mr. Dypz: On page 6 there is just one question T want to ask there. I 
to ask you if the amount given for milk is for fluid milk? a 

Mr, Earwaxer: Concentrated milk, sir. 

Mr. MacInnis: That would be powdered? 

Mr. Earwaker: No, sir; liquid concentrated. 

Mr. Prnarp: No milk at all in this kind of bread? a 

Mr. Earwaxer: No, there is not. _ 

Mr. Fueminc: As of what date are these formule? 3 

Mr. Earwaxer: I might explain this, with your permission, Mr. Chairr 

The Actinc CHAIRMAN: Yes. = 

Mr. Earwaxer: The formula which you have written out there is 
formula which the company commenced in 1946 to put into operation. 
business at that time as a result of wartime controls being applied more g 
it was our objective to build up our loaf to what it was formerly as to 
That process has been taking place ever since. Toronto is on the 
Hamilton is on that basis; London is on that basis; Windsor is on tha 
Montreal is either going on it this week or next—they might be in the pl 
of doing that now. : aa 

Mr. Fiemine: This is not the formula you are using now? 

Mr. Earwaker: We are getting back to our pre-war formule. 
getting back to them as fast as possible. As I have said, we have | 
formula into operation in Toronto and these other places that I named. — 

Mr. Fiemine: Well then, this is not the formula that you use 
the war? a 

Mr. Earwaxer: No, sir; this is the formula that we are putting into 

Mr. Fieminc: This is a new one? al 
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Mr. Earwaxer: This particular one is the one which is going into use in 
r plants. We are working it in at the earliest date possible. 

‘Mr. Lesace: You have put it into effect in all the cities you have mentioned 
| you are putting it into use in Montreal at an early date? 

. Mr. Earwaxer: If not this week, shortly. : 

— Mr. Macinnis: Did the quality of bread deteriorate during the war as 
compared to pre-war? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: Yes, I might outline that. I am sorry this was not put in 
as part of the exhibit, but I can give it to you now verbally. During the war 
ve had to make bread with what materials were available. In some cases we 
d to use bulk syrup, some weeks we had sugar syrup if we could buy it; other 
eeks we obtained glucose, whatever we could get. Some weeks we had milk 
powder, other weeks we had concentrated milk and other weeks we had no milk 
all; so, to make a statement as to what formula we used during the war would 
be an utter impossibility; we just used whatever materials were in supply. 
Mr. Pinarp: What is mycoban? 

Mr. Earwaxker: That is a powder produced by Dupont’s and it is used as 
preventive of rope in bread. ° 

Mr. Fiemine: You might clear one point up for me, and it is this; I think 
has an important bearing on the matter before us: You have been carrying 
t improvements steadily as the supplies of materials have become available; 
that has added to your cost of production, that has cost you more money? 
-__ Mr. Earwaxer: Mr. Pratt would give you ,the exact figures of the cost. 
He has them all here. 

Mr. Prart: The cost of milk alone went up approximately one cent a loaf. 
Mr. Fiemine: Excuse me, I was not trying to isolate one factor in the 
! formula. I appreciate that if the ingredients are the same and if the ingredients 
ise in price it is-going to cost you more to produce your bread. The general 
Improvement in your formula would increase your costs? 

oe Mr, Pratr: Yes. 

_ Mr. Fremrne: Or, in other words, if there had been no improvement in your 
rmula your cost of production would have stayed lower? 

«Mr. Pratt: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: Can you give us how much? 


- Mr. Earwaker: That is the first-grade formula, sir? 
Mr. Dypz: Yes. 


Mr, Earwaker: Approximately 500 loaves of bread. It might fluctuate 
ywhere up to 4 or 5 loaves. It might be up or down. I might say that today, 
ntlemen, in some plants we are operating machinery which is 25 years old. 
e cannot obtain new dividers. A divider in a bakery is a machine that weighs 
e dough into loaves of bread. They are badly worn. We have them on order. 
me of them have been on order for three years. We have to scale heavier 
an what we should be scaling the dough to try to protect our company 
ainst under-weight bread. When we get these machines we will be able to scale 
lighter and therefore will get greater production. 


Mr. Prnarp: In which plant do you have your best machinery? 
Mr. Earwaker: In London, Ontario, sir. 
1728-23 
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Mr. Dype: In the second grade how many loaves are made from that 
formula? ; | 
Mr. Earwaker: Second grade, approximately 440 loaves. 
Mr. Dype:. 440 loaves? rai 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. 
Mr. Dypr: Would that be subject to any fluctuation, too? 
Mr. Earwaxer: It would; it passes through the same machines. 
Mr. Dypvr: So it would fluctuate to the extent of four or five loaves? 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. S 
Mr. Fiemina: I do not quite follow that. Are you saying that 9414 pounds 
of ingredients in your first grade produce approximately the same number of 
14-pound: loaves? : 
Mr. Earwaker: 502 approximately against 440. 
Mr. Fieminc: 502 against 440. 
Mr. Earwaxker: Yes, I made it round figures, 500. 
Mr. Dypr: You said 500 a minute ago but 502 is a pretty close figure? a 
Mr. Earwaxer: Yes, 500 on the first grade and 440 on the second grade. 
Mr. Dype: Will you go to page 7, please? For a moment I would like you 
to look at the figures on the bottom row of figures, namely, for January, 1948, 
under the headings sales wages, and delivery expenses. I notice under sales 
wages in January, 1948, there is a figure of 2:48 which is 2°48 cents, is 1t? 
Mr. Harwaker: Per loaf. . 
Mr. Dype: 2-48 cents per loaf, and under delivery expenses 1-65 cents per | 
loaf. I would be interested if you would explain to the committee how you are- 
able to apportion to bread your delivery expenses. Let me ask one further” 
question. In your deliveries you are delivering bread and fancy goods, cakes” 
and other things at the same time, are you not? 
Mr. Pratt: That is right. 


Mr. Dypr: What system do you follow to apportion the delivery expenses 
as between bread and these other commodities? 4 


Mr. Prarr: For the past ten years we have distributed those on a basis of 

pounds of bread to units of cake. Cake units vary in weight, but they are 
generally an average size package, and we figure the space needed for one unit 
of cake is equivalent to one pound of bread. It it purely arbitrary but it is as 
close as we can get. 


Mr. Dype: That is what I was going to say, that it is an arbitrary arrange- 
ment because after all it is true, is it not, that it may take very much less time 
of the delivery man to sell and deliver bread than it does for him to sell and 
deliver a unit of cake or pastry or other fancy goods? = 


Mr. Earwaker: That is quite right, sir. 


Mr. Dypn: In other words, he goes to the door with his wagon containing 
both bread and cakes, and if he were dealing in bread only the housewife would — 
say, “I want one loaf or two loaves,” and work is done fast, but if he is also 
selling cakes he must take more time in explanation, or telling what he has. — 


Mr. Pratt: May I interject there? Sales wages are apportioned on a basis © 
of dollar sales because the salesmen are all paid on commission. Delivery 
expenses cover the expenses of operating our horses and wagons and trucks, 
and that is the reason we use the units and pounds, because the equipment — 
is provided to carry on a day’s load. 
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Pe ‘Dype: But for your purposes it is bound to be a fairly arbitrary figure 
dat as best you can? . 


Mr. Prarr: Necessarily so. 
Mr. Lesacu: On this page you say that your total cost of a loaf of bread 
vered is 12-69 cents? 
- Mr. Prarr: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: You say you suffered a loss of -45 cents? 
_ Mr. Prarr: That is right. 
_ Mr. Lesace: But your Wonder bread is delivered at retail price to con- 
mers? ; 
~ Mr. Prarr: Some of it. 
_ Mr. Lesace: At the price of— 
Mr. Prarr: 13 cents. 
~ Mr. Lesace: So you are not making a loss everywhere. 
_ Mr. Prarr: That is an average return. If you will look in the second 
lumn there is a figure of 12-24 cents. That is our average return for that 
onth in all of our bakeries, the average between 11 cents wholesale and 13 
ents retail. 
_ Mr. Lusacn: Is 12-24. 
_ Mr. Pratt: 12-24; that is our average return per pound and a half unit. - 
_ Mr. Lesage: That is how you arrive at your -45 loss. 
Mr. Frenne: May I ask a question?—I take it this statement on page 7 
represents the consolidated result of all your factories? 
OM Pratt: Ten Wonder bakeries. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: Is this only grade 1 bread? 
_ Mr. Prarr: No, that is all bread. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: It is all bread? 
_ Mr. Prarr: All bread. 
_ Mr. Fremine: All varieties, No. 1 and No. 2, both? 
_ Mr.-Prarr: That is right. 
E _ Mr. Lesage: It is No. 1 only? 
Mr. Pratt: It is all bread. 
Mr. Fiemina: Is the result of your operations, which shows a loss in every 
th but one since last July, general as applied to all your plants? 
_ Mr. Pratt: Yes, sir, in varying degrees. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: But is it a fact that in all your plants in the past six months 
ding in January you showed losses in operation in that five to six months? 
_ Mr. Prarr: In the bread department, definitely. 
Mr, Fimmine: I note the asterisk refers to the November and December 


ts reflecting the use of flour on hand when the subsidies were removed. Did 
u have an-abnormal supply of flour on hand? 

Mr. Pratt: We had two weeks supply of flour. I think that is on a later 
dule. : 

Mr. Earwaker: I might correct that. We had two and a half weeks’ flour 
and, but the period of time, the number of days between the dropping of the 
dy and the price change was approximately five days which used up half a 
ek’s supply of our flour which left us with approximately two week’s flour. 

Mr. Freminc: I take it that is a fairly normal supply of flour to have on. 
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Mr. Earwaxer: Much lower. We should have at least two and a half t 
three months’ flour. rage 

Mr. Fueminc: It strikes me two and a half weeks’ supply is a pretty shor 
supply. a 
Mr. Earwaker: We were only forced in that position. We could not get 
any more flour. ; 

Mr. Dypz: I notice your flour inventory is on page 11 of exhibit 42. Coming 
back to page 7, or staying at page 7 for a minute, it appears to me from page $ 
that Wonder bread is all first grade? : | 

Mr. Earwaxker: Right, sir. E 

Mr. Dypp: And yet page 7 is spoken of as being Wonder bread? E 


Mr. Pratr: That is a typographical error. That should be Wonder Bake 
ies Limited separated from the other subsidiaries. 

Mr. Lusace: If that is so then there is something I do not quite understand. 
You say in January, 1948, the selling price range was 11 and 13, and if we refer to 
page 5 in January you have a selling range from 10 cents wholesale in Table 
Queen and Maisonneuve to 14 cents in Wonder bread and Peter Pan. Yi 

Mr. Pratt: That is right. ® 

Mr. Lesacn: You said a range of 11 and 13. There is something which is not 
clear in my mind. ; 7 

Mr. Prarr: This is the month of January, and January 27 was the date the 
price went up from 11 to 12. 

Mr. Lusace: Let us say it is from September 18. = 

Mr. Prarr: 11 and 13 were the retail prices between September and J anu 
ary 27. A | 

Mr. Lusace: But there was a wholesale price of 8-8 cents. . 

Mr. Prarr: This is the selling price range retail in that first column. 

Mr. Fiera: It is a matter of the last four days of January, is it? | 

Mr. Lusac: No, no, there is also another difference. If you look at Septe | 
ber there is a price of 11 cents retail and 10 cents wholesale. 
Mr. Pratt: 11 cents retail, 8-8 wholesale, for the second-grade bread, but 
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there is very little second-grade bread. eA 
Mr. RB. Maybank, Vice-Chairman, took the chair. MA 
Mr. Lesace: Is it taken into account? af 
Mr. Prarr: It is taken in the average. The 12 -24 takes in all prices. ‘ 
Mr. Lusace: Takes into account all prices in force in January? = 
Mr. Pratt: That is right. . 2 
Mr. Lesace: As mentioned on table 5? E 


Mr. Pratr: That is right. 7 
Mr. Fiemrnc: Have you any figures on your operations for February whiel 
would reflect for the complete month the increase of 1 cent which became effec: 
tive on January 27? a | 
Mr. Prarr: No, sir. We work on a five-week period, nine five-week period 
and one seven-week period, the seven-week period extending from the end 0 
July to the middle of September. 
Mr. Fueminc: When does the current five-week period expire? 
Mr. Prarr: Tomorrow. 
Mr. Fieminc: How long would it take you to prepare the same statisti¢a 
information on that five-week period as appears on page 7? 
Mr. Pratt: About 10 days. 
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Mr. ‘Fremine: would suggest we might ask for that because it would be 


" M -Earwaker: I will be very glad to see you have it. 

aN ry. Fuemine: May I ask in passing if there is any estimate you can 
now as to what is likely to be the result in your profit and loss operation 
that 1 cent increase? 

Mr. Earwaker: No. 

_ Mr. Pratt: No. 

Mr. Pinarp: I should like to know about the two items referred to by 
sel, sales wages and delivery expenses. How do you take into account in 
two columns delivery to chain stores? Do you make a distinction 
veen delivery to chain stores and house-to-house delivery? 

Mr. Earwaxker: Delivery to chain stores— 

Ir. Prnarp: What I mean to say is do you take into account deliveries 
to chain stores? — 

r. EARWAKER: We do not sell any special bread to chain stores. Any 
that is sold to a store of any description by Wonder Bread is just sold 
the regular wagon. 

. Lesace: At wholesale prices? 

r. HARwAKER: At wholesale prices, no discount, no rebate, with the 
ion—let me qualify that—that we have in the city of Montreal and the 
Toronto some contracts which are taken by tender, and so on, who 
e bread. 

‘Mr. Lesace: Do you pay commission to your salesmen both on sales to 
es and to consumers? 

‘Mr. Earwaxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesacn: Is it the same commission? 

Mr. Pratt: No, sir. 

_ Mr. Lesace: What is the amount in each instance? 

“Mr. Pratt: In Toronto the salesman has a basic wage of $10. He gets a 
ission of 16 per cent on retail business and 6 per cent on wholesale 
usiness where it is a mixed route. Where it is 100 per cent wholesale route 
= gets 10 per cent commission. In Montreal there is no basic wage. They 
a straight 20 per cent on retail business and 10 per cent on wholesale 
ess. 


Mr. Prnarp: Does that apply to cakes, also? 

Mr. Pratt: Right; that is total sales. 

“Mr. Earwaxker: I might qualify that understanding of wholesale route 
y explaining it this way. Wonder Bakeries have no wholesale routes for 
livery of bread to stores. Our wholesale routes are entirely used in the 
delivering bread to restaurants, institutions, and so on. It is delivery 
ead to consumer outlets, not resale outlets but consumer outlets. 

Mr. Lesace: You sell to stores? pe 

‘i Mr. Earwaker: But it is sold off the wagon. 

wh ir, Lesace: Off the same wagon which is selling to the consumer? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: Right. 
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mission to the salesmen only? That is an average of the wholesale and tl 
‘retail? . 
Mr. Pratt: That is right. . 
Mr. Lesace: Do you not think it is quite high? ; 
Mr. Prarr: We do. I remember that just before I left Toronto 
Monday I had the office draw up a comparison. Unfortunately our records 
been transferred prior to 1942 but in 1942 our average salesmen’s wage in 
city of Montreal was $20 per week. In 1948 for the same week of February - 
was $45.63. 
_ Mr. Pryarp: What is it in Toronto now? 
Mr. Pratt: In Toronto, in 1942 it was $28.43 and in 1948 it is $42.04. 
_ Mr. Lesace: The increase in Montreal is much higher. 
‘Mr. Fiemine: It needed to be. — 
Mr. Prarr: It was much lower to start with. 
Mr. Lesace: It was an increase of over 100 per cent in Montreal. 
Mr. Harwaxer: It has been our object. . 
Mr, Lusace: I do not say the salesmen should not be paid fair wages, on t 
contrary I think they should, but there has been: an increase of over 100 per ce 
in the wages of salesmen. 
Mr. Pinarp: This item of 2-48 cents takes care only of that? 
Mr. Pratt: Correct. ql 
Mr. Fiemine: I take it with the increase in price the salesmen, being or 
commission, will have higher earnings? 
Mr. Pratr: That is what accounts for a good part of it. * 
Mr. Fiemine: Going back to an answer Mr. Earwaker gave a moment a 
to Mr. Lesage regarding the sales to chain stores, may I ask if you have 
statistics on your sales to different outlets, classified or broken down as to cha 
stores, independent stores, and then the direct retail figures? 
Mr. Earwaxker: No, it is not separated. To obtain the figure, Mr. Flem- 
ing, would entail going back over the routes and having sales slips made for 
every transaction. ; - 
Mr. Fiemine: I would not want to put you to that trouble. Could you gi 
any indication to the committee, or do you feel you have the knowledge 
information to help us on this point which arises out of the evidence we h 
already had? I think most of the chain stores which have appeared befor 
so far have indicated quite an increase in their over-all sales of bread in re 
months since decontrol. We have not had any figures yet of a similar kind 1 
regard to the sales of independent stores as to whether they have enjoyed 
increase on the turnover of bread.» Could you give us any help on that in th 
light of your own experience? | q 
Mr. Earwaker: Our wholesale sales to stores, Mr. Fleming, are not mor 
than—I was going to say 5 per cent, but I will say 74 per cent of our total sale 
Our sale of bread to retail stores is a very small item. ‘i 
Mr. Firemine: Does that include chain stores? a 
Mr. Earwaxer: That is every kind of store. . 
Mr. Lusacs: Is the large proportion of your sales to institutions and ‘Tes- 
taurants, or is it to consumers in general? . i 
Mr. Earwaker: To the home. : 
Mr. Fiemine: Excuse me, but coming back to the 74 per cent that you spoke 
of, could you give us any information on the point I was asking about? 
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~ Mr. Earwaker: It is only hearsay from the sales manager. The figures 
Recaro out at the end of the five week period but the hearsay from the sales 
manager is that sales have decreased a little. 
_. Mr. Freminc: That is your total sale to chain stores and to independent 
~ retailers? 

Mr. Earwaxer: Yes. 
_ Mr. Femina: So that if there is an increase in the sales through chain 
stores it must mean there is a decrease in sales to independents. 


Mr. Earwaxer: Everyone feels the chain stores are taking some of that 
business from us. 


_ Mr. Fiemrine: From you or the independent stores? 
q Mr. Harwaker: Well they are taking the trade from the retail store who is 


selling bread at the average of 13 or 14 cents, whichever price prevails in the 


locality. 
_ Mr. Fremine: You are talking of what I call the independent grocers. 
Mr. Earwaker: The independent grocers,- yes. 


e Mr. Lesace: Or perhaps a chain store like Dionne, which is paying a lot of 
money for its bread. 

__ Mr. Fiemine: The witness perhaps cannot help us here, but probably Mr. 
_ Dyde could consider whether we are in a position to get from any adequate 
‘source the over-all figures on bread production? I appreciate you cannot get 
that for a lot of small bakers, but we could get an up to date figure on the over- 
all bread production in Canada? We have got the figures of some of the big 
producers and we have got the sales of some of the big chain stores, but I would 
ike to get something more complete in the way of figures on production which 
would enable us to test the extent of this transfer of the retail store business 
~ from the independent store to the chain store in the recent months since decon- 
trol, to see whether that picture is borne out right across the country? 


_ Mr. Earwaxer: I would say it would be very difficut to obtain an accurate 
igure. It is almost impossible to get an accurate figure, because there are so 
any bakers across Canada and their figures as compiled and kept by them, 
are, In my experience, not very reliable. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Is there any short cut you can suggest to us, Mr. Earwaker, 
apart from this laborious method of taking them individually, baker by baker? 
Mr. Earwaxker: Give me your question again, sir? What do you want? 

| ae ° 

| Mr. Fremine: I want to get as accurately as possible the over-all figures on 
| bread production in Canada. It would not need to be an exact figure because 
“we realize there are very many small bakers but I want enough to give us the 
trend. The information we have had so far is that there has been an increase 
in bread consumption in Canada even since decontrol. There has been 
apparently an upward trend going on since 1939, continuing even after decontrol. 
We have had information from some of the leading chain stores that they are 
doing a bigger business in bread since decontrol and in some cases the increase 
Mm volume is quite large. 

Mr. Earwaker: Yes. . 


__ Mr. Firemtinc: I want to get as dependable figures as possible in order to see 
if that trend is reflected across the whole picture in Canada. Has there been any 
greater trend towards the retail store business, through the chain stores at the 
| €xpense of the independent retail store, since decontrol? 

| a 


_ Mr. Earwaxer: To obtain the figures for you sir, I would say would be a 
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way I could suggest would be to have some of your representatives, auditors or 
accountants, visit the small bakers and obtain statements from them as to exactly | 
what they are doing. tae : | ie 4 
Mr. Fieminc: Would it be safe in trying to establish a trend to confine our 
inquiry to the larger bakers? | 
Mr. Earwaker: I think it would be a fair estimate, sir. 
‘Mr. Fueminc: You think their experience in that regard would be reflected 
in the experience of the small bakers? 
Mr. EarwAxker: Our experience, especially in Consolidated Bakeries, would 
give you quite a true picture because we concentrate on the retail sale of bread 
to the home. : =e 
Mr. Freminc: Then we could leave it this way? Within the 74 per cent 
you sell to the stores, independent or chain, you could give us a breakdown which 
would enable us to follow the trend since decontrol? 
Mr. Earwaker: There are over 800 routes. 
Mr. Fueminc: I guess we cannot go farther than that. S 
Mr. Prnarp: Would you be able to give us a further explanation of this — 
item on page 7, delivery expenses for January 1948? Would you be able to give — 
a further explanation as to how that figure 1-65 is made up? ; ¥ 
Mr. Prarr: That is an apportionment on the basis of units of cake, and © 
tons of bread, ‘as applied to our total cost of operating delivery equipment such — 
as horse feed, wagon expenses, wagon repairs, depreciation on horses and wagons, i 
cost of operating motor vehicles, garage labour, stable labour, gasoline and obs 
and motor repairs. It includes all those items in connection with delivery — 
equipment. - 
Mr. Pinarp: And that alone represents for each loaf of bread 1-65 cents? 
Mr. Pratt: Correct. y: 
Mr. Prnarp: In other words you say the delivery of a loaf of bread costs — 
your organization more than 4 cents? i 
Mr. Pratt: It did in January, sir. 4 
The Vice-CHairMAN: Just following up that question, I thought, from 
some of your answers, that you had compiled your figures from your total trade — 
and, therefore, there would be reflected in your figures the intake and the out-go — 
with reference to cakes and other things besides bread? That has all been ke 
out. : | 
Mr. Prarr: All cake expenses have been eliminated from this. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: From what is on page 7; I see. 
Mr. Pratr: Correct. 
The Vice-Cuairman: So this 2:48 was the cost of the wages and sales — 
commissions with regard to the loaf of bread, and we know in looking at it that 
there were some other costs of the same sort related to the other kinds of baking. 
Mr. Pratt: Correct. 4 
The Vicr-CuatrMan: But they are not there? 
Mr. Pratt: Not included at all. % 
Mr. Lesacu: Does this figure, 2-48, include all the salesmen’s commission! 
Mr. Pratt: No sir. : 4 
Mr. Lesace: What does it include? 
Mr. Prarr: Every bakery has a sales manager. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. | 
Mr. Prarr: Every group of from 11 to 13 routes has a sales supervisor, 
Mr. Lesace: Yes. 
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N fearn: eyes Pakery feos 1 to 5 spare salesmen. Usually they have 
salesman to every 12 or 13 routes because men will get sick. 
. Lesage: What is the average salary of your sales managers? 
" ony Pratt: In Toronto it is $55. 

Mr. Lesace: A week? 
| Mr, Pratt: I am guessing at that, now, from memory. There are 10 
ies and I do not see these figures; they are handled at the bakery. 
Mr. Lesace: I know what you mean. 
Mr. Pratr: But none of them, with the exception of Montreal is over $75. 
~ Mr. Lesage: And what about the supervisors? 
‘Mr. Pratt: The supervisors are on a sort of commission basis. They receive 
4me commissions that the salesman does; based on the average sale for his 
plus a basic wage of a $1 or $1.50, depending on the area of the man he | 
ervises. 
q Mr. Irvine: What do you pay the men who drive the vans? 
Mr. Prarr: They are on a wage, probably $35 to $45. 
Mr. Lesace: I should like to have a little more detail about these 
ervisors. I do not quite understand fy You say they are on the same 
mission as— 
“Mh. Pratr: Yes, a supervisor has for example, twelve routes. 
Mr. Lzsace: Yes. 
Mr. Pratr: The sales of those 12 men are totalled and averaged as 
een wholesale and retail and he gets the commission rate on that average 
the basic rate of $1 or $1.50 per route supervised. Therefore, if he has 12 
s and he gets $1 a route, he gets a commission average plus $12; the 
wge per route for the 12 routes. 
hy Mr. Winters: For how many days? 
_ Mr. Pratt: Per week. 
a Mr. Fiemine: How do his over all earnings compare with these driver 
esmen then, about the same? - 
Mr. Pratt: No, because he has the average. He may have a man on his 
who is making $80 per week while he is drawing $45. 
Mr. Fiemine: Taking the average, and comparing his earnings with the 
age earnings of the drivers— 
Mr. Earwaxker: He is very close; there is little difference between the 
ervisor and middle class or medium salesman. 
_Mr. Lesage: He has this basic $1 or $1.50 over what the other man has. 
_ Mr. Earwaxer: We have some salemen, exceptional salesmen, making 
than the sales manager. They are exceptional men. 
Mr. Fiemine: I had an experience with that with one company in looking 
jt in connection with a labour matter. I found that the average supervisor 
probably making a trifle less than the driver salesman. 
_ Mr. Earwaxer: You can say that is true. 
§ Mr. LesacE: In certain instances. 
Mr. Earwaker: There are instances in our company where a supervisor is 
ng less money than the salesmen. 
Mr. Prnarp: Where do we find, on this exhibit 42, a breakdown of the 6-12 
r January, 1948, for materials. 
ae MacInnis: Before you turn to that, may I ask about another item 
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The Vicke-CHaIRMAN: He is dealing with page 7 but has shifted over a 
column. a 
Mr. Pinarp: I wish to know if you have a further breakdown in this 
exhibit of this item I find for material used. For instance, in January, 1948, 
it is 6-12 cents for material. Have you got a breakdown of that? s 
Mr. Prarr: The very next schedule which I guess you have not reached, 
number 8. q 
The Vice-Cuarrman: That is where this 6-12 comes from? 
Mr. Pratr: Yes, except that for No. 8 we have taken a specific formul \ 
We have taken the unit cost based on what we should get from that formula 
and 6-12 is the average for all bread baked for the five weeks and applied 
against what we actually got out of that formula. 

Mr. Earwaker: Mr. Chairman, that is where your difference in outpw 
from the batch comes; where your loss in damaged bread from the plant | 
comes in. 2 

The Vice-CHairMAN: Would it be correct to say that No. 8 shows, in 
respect to one particular loaf or one particular kind of bread, what is theoreti 
cally the case? - 

Mr. Prarr: Correct. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: No. 7, in that column for materials, places in abbre- 
viated form the same story in actuality and that is the difference between 
the two? P 

Mr. Pratt: Yes. § 

Mr. MacInnis: Would the witness explain what is included in the item 
under the heading “Administration’’? a 

Mr. Pratt: The local office expenses. On this statement we do not apply. 

any head office expenses. % 
Mr. MacInnis: I just noticed, in comparison with the other items there 

has been, perhaps, a large percentage of increase in this item than in most 
of the others? 5 

Mr. Pratr: Office help today is very hard to get and the result is that, 
in some cases, you have to hire three people to do the work that two used to do. 
In some cases, you have to pay them twice as much as we used to pay for. 
the same help. 3 

The Vicr-CHairMAN: Is that column, then, largely a wage column? i 

Mr. Pratt: Principally; taking a year’s figures, office salaries — 
$194,000 and other expenses total $40,000. 

Mr. Jounston: Was there a large turn-over for your office help? 

Mr. Prarr: Tremendous, all the time. 

Mr. Jounston: I would assume you had a steady increase aid ner 
that you had a continual turn-over? 2 

Mr. Earwaxer: I think it is steadying down now, but during the war it 
was a very troublesome question. : 

Mr. Jonnston: From now on, your cost should go down. 

Mr. Earwaker: It should go aa or remain the same. : 

Mr. Prarr: This -24 per unit is related to volume. Office expense does 
not go down as volume drops with the result your cost per unit goes up at t the 
same time. 

The Vick-CHarRMAN: What is the’ highest priced official whose employ is 
included under the word “administration’’? s 

Mr. Prarr: Office manager in the bakery—oh, the bakery manager, too. 
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Fiemine: Do I understand from your second last answer then that 

7, the last figure, 12-69 cents, total cost of a loaf of bread to you, does not 

ly include all your costs? 

fr. Prarr: It does not include our head office expense. 

Mr. Fiemine: I suppose you have not allocated that or broken it down? 

_ Mr. Prarr: We do not allocate it, sir; but I have it. Last year’s expenses 
operating our head office were $151,000. The year before, it was $126,000. 

_ Mr. Jounston: Did that have a relationship, then, to the overhead column? 

_ Mr. Prarr: Not on this statement, that is not in here at all. 

_ Mr. Jonnston: On page 7, you have overhead. 

. Mr. Pratr: That is manufacturing overhead. 

Mr. Jounston: That is in the actual operation of the bakery? 

Mr. Prarr: Correct. 

‘: eee esi, The cost of the head office is, in no wise, related to 
oaf? 

Mr. Fiemine: We may have passed over page 4 a little quickly. There 

question I should like to ask in connection with it, if I may. It is clear 
this sheet that the great volume of your sales is in the grade 1, the more 

msive bread? - 

Mr. Earwaxer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiemine: Have you figures to indicate what the trend has been, either 
1 grade 2 to grade 1 or grade 1 to grade 2, since the decontrol? | 
_ Mr. Earwaxer: Our grade 1 is increasing. 

_ Mr. Fremine: What about grade 2? 

2 Mr. Earwaxer: Grade 2 is, if anything, decreasing a little in some areas. 

| ir. FLEMING: Notwithstanding the increase in price, the public does buy 

ore expensive loaf in greater proportion. 

Mr. Harwaxer: The chain stores which are selling bread at 10 cents are 

cing that trade away from us. 

_ Mr. Fiemtne: The evidence we have had from the chain stores has been 

hat their sales have increased in the 10-cent loaf very greatly. 

Mr. Earwaxer: Yes. 

ay r. Fiemine: But there has not been an increase of any amount in the 

of the more expensive loaf. Your experience is quite different, and that 

e reason you give that they are taking— 

Mr. Harwaxer: They are taking the cheaper bread sales away from us. 

ae Ar. JoHNSTON: Why is that? . 

‘Mr. Fiemine: That would not account for the increase in your sales of the 

xpensive bread. It might account for some increase in the percentage 

ur output from grade 2 to grade 1, but you have a fairly constant volume 
tput of bread even under decontrol? 

Mr. Earwaxer: Yes. 

Mr. Fremine: So, that means you have had an increase in the volume of 

of grade 1 bread? 

Mr. Earwaker: It was not in 1946; up until about August 23, 1947, there 

no increase during that period. However, Mr. Pratt will give you the 

s for the five-week period showing what took place. ) 

Ir. Prarr: These figures cover only Toronto and Montreal. I did not 

figures from the other seven bakeries. For the week ending August 28, 

ol our good bread was 478,000. For the week ending January 17, 
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Mr. FLEMING: This 3 is grade 1? 
Mr. Pratt: Grade 1, for the week ending Rsbruhes 14, 423, 000. Our chou 
bread for the same period, August 23, was 155,000; January 17, 144 000; February 
14, 138,000. 3 
Mr. Fiemine: Could you supply us, some time, with the complete figure 
for your over-all operation? q 
Mr. Prarr: I believe I could. It is just a matter of tabulation and the 
grouping them. 
Mr. Fremine: Would you do that for the period? . 
Mr. Earwaker: We would be glad to include the last ae weeks of o1 
business in those figures. We will give you the trend of sales in the difterg 
qualities of our bread for the last five weeks, if you wish it. ee 
Mr. Fiemine: Has your company a sales policy of seeking to favour a 
grade of bread over the other in pushing your sales at all? % 
Mr. Earwaker: We do advocate that our salesmen sell our better quali 
of bread. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is the grade 1 bread? 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. 
Mr. Fieminec: It is a more nutritious loaf, obviously, from the figures ys 
have given concerning the formula? 
Mr. Earwaxker: We make the other for the sole purpose of trying to mee 
competition. 3 
Mr. Fieminc: You mean by that you would not have a grade 2 loaf ifi 
were not for competition? 
Mr. Earwaxer: No, we would not. We do not like it. We do not thi 
it increases the consumption of bread. 
Mr. Lzsacz: How is that? 
Mr. Earwaker: We do not think making a cheaper loaf of bread increas 
the consumption of bread. = 
Mr. Lesacr: This .45 cents loss for one loaf of bread is an average through 
out your bakeries? a 
Mr. Earwaxker: Correct. 
Mr. LesAcr: Could you tell me if there is a general trend in certain bakeri 
to show more profit than others, on bread? = 
Mr. Earwaxker: That depends entirely on the percentage sold wholal 
and retail and the amount of good bread, No. 1 bread, sold. j 
Mr. Lesace: May I assume from your answer that you are making mo 
money on your first grade bread than on your second grade bread? g 
Mr. Earwaxer: Mr. Pratt’s figures should give you that. 
Mr. Prarr: We do not have that broken down. 
Mr. Lzsace: No, but I inferred from that answer—you say it depends 
what proportion of first and second grade bread is sold, so there should | 
difference in the profit received from the sales in each case? 
Mr. Earwaxer: The sales are larger and, therefore, the earnings vole ls 
greater. 
Mr. Lusace: There is the volume, of course. You say the other different 
would be in the wholesale and retail sales. Do you make more money on ret 
sales than on wholesale sales? 
Mr. Earwaker: That is a very controversial question in our office. y 
disagree with my own: office on that. % 
Mr. Lesace: Would you give us your version and your office’s version? 
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Se Mr. HARWAKER: At times they show me, according to figures, we are making 
a profit on some of these wholesale sales, such as bread sold to institutions; 
bread sold to some hospital. 

- Mr. Lxsace: Because the commission of the salesman is lower? 

_. Mr. Harwaxer: The commission, at times, is not a commission at all; it 
- is just a delivery charge. The party who delivers it does not receive a com- 
mission at all. He is a special delivery man. 

_ ‘Mr. Lesacz: The average would be about equal in all bakeries and in all 
cities? : 

= Mr. Pratr: It does not vary very much. 

Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, with reference to page 7 of Exhibit 42, I 

_ wonder if the witness could tell us, since the January period of 1947, if the 
_ company is realizing an operating profit on its over all operation? 

. Mr. Earwaxker: Could I get those dates again, please? 

— ~-Mr. Winters: Since the Ist of January, 1947. 

+ Mr. Dyve: We have up until September. If you will look at page 12 I 
think that is set out in detail. 

_ ._-Mr. Wiyvters: This is for the over-all operation, the cost of bread. 
Mr. Pratt: The cost of bread, correct. 

a F Mr. Winters: Now, you have experienced an operating loss for the two 

___périods October and December? 
| Mr. Prart: Yes, and: June. 

Mr. Wrxrers: According to page 7 for two periods only you show a loss 
~ of about 8 cents per loaf for approximately 45,000,000 loaves during those 
 periods—roughly, those are my figures—and as against that you have shown for 
the period of November an operating profit of .26 per loaf. 

3 i: Mr. Prarr: You said 45,000,000 loaves? 
Mr. Dyve: Did you not mean 4,500,000? 
Mr, Wrwrers: Their statement shows they are doing roughly 9,000,000 
loaves. . 
Mr. Prarr: 9,000,000? 
Mr. Winters: Yes. It is in excess of that. 
Mr. Prat: Yes, if it is for a five-week period. 
Mr. Winters: Yes. 
Mr. Pratr: That is 9,000,000. 

The Vice-Cuamman: You had I think said 45,000,000, that is where the 
_ difficulty came. Is that not what you said? 

Mr. Dypr: Yes. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: It is just that you mixed figures. 

Mr. Winters: Possibly I did. 

_ The Vice-Cuarrman: I think it was 45,000,000; there is also the possibility 
of getting mixed up on poundage and loaves. 

| Ss Mr. Winters: Perhaps—when you look at pounds you see 9,000,000 for 
ae the period and there are five periods; surely that makes 45,000,000? 

jae SC Mr. Prat: Yes. 

~~ -‘The Vice-CuHairMan: They misunderstood, thought you were referring to 
_ @ period. 
_ ‘Mr. Earwaxer: Which page have you, sir? 
|) _ Mr. Winters: Page 3, and Page 7. 


~~ 


--—s Mr. Earwaxer: And you are giving the loaves we make per period? 
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Mr. Wivvers: I was just making a quick analysis. I must say I am 
a little mixed as between loaves and pounds; but assuming that it was 9,000,000 | 
pounds that would give you 6,000,000 24-ounce loaves? ; 

Mr. Prarr: Approximately. ‘ 
. Mr. Winters: Then from the period since January of fat year you 

sustained an over-all loss in the vicinity of $100,000.00 on that operation itself? 

Mr. Prarr: Since September, that is right. 4 
Mr. Winters: Since January. 
Mr. Pratt: In January we had a profit. 
Mr. Winters: But since the January period you ane a loss in every. 
period except one. 
Mr. Pratt: This is right. On page 7 we have the figures between January 
and July. : 
Mr. Winters: No, they don’t show here. This would indicate that in 
a period of approximately a year you only show a profit for one period; that 
may be your way of presentation. I do not know. % 

Mr. Pratr: We took January and July, 1946—January to July, 1947— — 
and then we took them by periods from there over the October period during — 
~ which controls were lifted. = 

Mr. Winters: Oh! 

Mr. Prarr: Actually we did show a profit. 

Mr. Winters: Starting with July you show several periods there in which | 
you had a loss offset by only one period in which you show a profit, and I would 
imagine based on poundage you have shown an operating loss of roughly — Pa 
$100,000.00. 

Mr. Pratt: That is about true. 

Mr. Winters: For the same period can you say whether you have an 4 
over-all profit on your over-all operations? Ec 

Mr. Prarr: $25,000.00 in July of 1947, $250,000.00 in Sepieniber over 
a seven-week period; we had a loss of $9,800. 00 October; a profit of $51,000. 07 
November; a loss of $12,696.00 in December. 

Mr. Dhan That is an over-all? 

Mr. Pratt: An over-all profit. 

Mr. Lesacr: But you said you sustained an over-all loss. 


Mr. Prarr: In October and November we manufacture our Christmas ; & 


Mr. Lusace: And you make a lot on that. 


Mr. Pratr: I would not say a lot. There is a tremendous volume goes 3 
through and our profit per unit would not be a lot, but on all the units 1 — 
represents a substantial figure. 4 


Mr. Winters: The point I wanted to make or the question I wanted to 
ask is if on your cake and other sweet goods operations you more than wipe ¥ 
out the deficit in regard to your bread operation. You in fact show an operating | 
profit on your entire operation. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: That would appear c be correct, would it? 3 
Wait just a moment now, gentlemen. ‘There are conversations here fot 
the purpose of getting the answer correct and the reporter had to stop ‘ome 
a few seconds on that account. We will resume now. 


Mr. Winters: I think it is fairly obvious, Mr. Chairman—I am speaking ( 
of the figures shown on page 7 at which this exhibit starts to show a loss. 7 
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The Vick CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


_ Mr. Winters: From that time on there is a heavy loss on bread which 
is more than offset by the profit on your other products? 

- The Vice CuHarrman: That is true, is it not, Mr. Earwaker? 

¥ Mr, Earwaker: Yes, it is; with the exception that Mr. Pratt ought to give 
you exactly our financial position on earnings from both bread and cake at 
any one period. 

- The Vick Cuairman: Yes. Mr. Winters was only remarking, and asking 
aither formally or otherwise, that you evidently show a loss on your total bread 
gperation over the period to which he was directing attention? 

_ Mr. Earwaxker: Yes. - 


The Vick Cuamrman: And then learned that despite the fact that there 
was an over-all profit? . 


Mr. Earwaxer: Yes. 
The Vick CuHairmaNn: So he asked if that was so and the answer to that 
was yes. : 
| Mr. Earwaxen: Yes. 


_ The Vick Cuamrman: You would add to that that if desired exact figures 
‘or each of these periods could be given; is not that where we stand at the 
noment? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: Yes. 

be Mr. Winters: I just wanted to say in the light of what you have said 
hat my attention was drawn to it by the size of the loss on that operation, 
roughly $100,000.00 for the period in question. Then I wanted to ask just 
me more question which was not directly related to that, but on pages 1 and 2 
4 Exhibit 42 where plants are shown, the only one’s I can see operating in” 
Montreal is James Strachan Limited, and one in connection with which there 
8 the notation, “formerly Dent Harrison and Sons Limited”; are there others 
n Montreal? 

: = Mr. Earwaker: No, sir. We have two plants in Montreal. 


Mr. Winters: Then, on page 3, sales volume of Wonder Bakeries Limited in 
Montreal, you show heavier sales in Montreal than in Toronto. How is that 
xplained? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: Montreal is a much larger city. 

| ~ Mr. Winters: I know, but they manufacture less in Montreal than Toronto 
nd sell some in Montreal from Toronto? 

Mr. Earwaxer: No, the plants are much bigger. 

| _ The Vice Cuarrman: You have fewer plants but they do a larger volume of 
usiness. 

_ Mr. Earwaker: We have immense plants in Montreal. 

ie Mr. Winters: The figures rather indicated to me that possibly you were 
ininging bread from Toronto to Montreal, bringing it in from outside. 

Mr. Earwaxer: We did at one time have to ship to Montreal on account 
f the sales volume being over our capacity to produce in the Montreal plant, sir. 
| Mr, Winters: And this heavy sales volume in Montreal is taken care of by 
\roduction in Montreal? 

_ Mr, Earwaker: Yes. 

yt Mr. Lesacz: There is only one plant in Toronto? 

4 Mr. Earwaker: One, sir. 
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Mr. Prvarp: Do you own the Purity Baking Company? We were told by the 
treasurer of General Bakeries that they had) purchased it in 1946. * 
Mr. Earwaker: Consolidated Bakeries? " 
Mr. Prnarp: No, General Bakeries told us that they had purchased it in 
1946. I see on page 1 of your exhibit that you refer to Purity Bakeries Limited 
and Purity Bread Limited, former plants at Peterborough, Kingston and 
Napanee. : = 
Mr. Earwaker: They are not Purity Baking Company, sir. 
Mr. Prnarp: I know, but you have them at Peterborough, Kingston and 
Napanee. , 
Mr. EarwaKeEr: I am sorry, I was on the wrong page. q 
The Vicw CuHairMAN: We were told by the other company that they had 
bought Purity Bakeries. SS 
Mr. Prnarv: Purity Baking Company. 
The Vice CratmMan: Yes. Your reference indicates that you had two plants 
by that name, one at Peterborough and one at Lindsay, apparently the 
same name. 
_ Mr. Prnarp: Yes, the same as at Montreal. . 4 
The Vice CHarrman: And the question by Mr. Pinard is if you bought them? 
‘Mr. Earwaxer: General Bakeries, sir, purchased some of Purity Bread, am 
Consolidated Bakeries purchased some of that. . 
Mr. Prnarp: That is the explanation; in other words, you divided. it, yo 
purchased one section of the company and the other party purchased the other 
section of the company? y 
Mr. Earwaxer: Consolidated Bakeries did not purchase it from Purit 
Bakeries, we purchased it from Mr. Calvin. Consolidated Bakeries purchased 
from Mr. Calvin. 
Mr. Prnarp: Who is he? 
Mr. Earwaxer: Legal Advisor for Glenora Securities Limited. 
Mr. Prnarp: That is what I thought we would come back to, Gener. 
Securities again? i 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. ; 
Mr. Prnarp: In other words, Glenora Securities—There was some relationsill 
between them and— a 
Mr. Farwaker: That Glenora Securities, I understand is the holding 
company, or you might say a stock-holding company for Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Limited, as I understand it. < 
Mr. Lesacs: And this Purity Bakeries Limited was a subsidiary of Ogilvy} 


Mr. Earwaxer: As I understand it, yes. 

Mr. Lesace: So there is some relationship between General Bakeries and 

Mr. Earwaxer: Not General Bakeries, absolutely not; none whatsoever, 

The Vion Cxarrman: That is not in the evidence. . 

The Vicr Cratrman: I thought you were saying or inferring that it had 
been said. a 
“General Bakeries, that they had purchased Purity Bread in Toronto; in oth 
words, we have Purity Baking Company, Purity Bakeries and Purity Brea 


Flour Mills Limited? 
yourselves? ; 
Mr. Lasace: It is a question. 4 
Mr. Lesace: No. We were also told by Mr. MacDonald, the treasurer ¢ 
Limited. 
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5 [r. Harwaker: Purity Bread in Toronto was formerly owned and operated 
‘Purity Mills, sir. 
‘Mr. Lesacz: And it has nothing to do with your company? 
~ Mr. Earwaxer: No. . 
Mr. Prnarp: Do you know if there is any relationship between Purity Mills 
eneral Securities? 
fr. EaRwakeR: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Lesace: From whom do you buy your flour? 
Mr. EArwaker: Chiefly from Agilvie Flour Mills Limited. We have that 
cen down; that is on page 10. 
Mr. Lesace: Well then, I will reserve my question until we reach that page. 


Mr. Harkness: I notice that there has been a slight reduction in your 
erhead, is that an augury for the future, that might be brought down, do you 


Mr. Prarr: That could be affected in December by plant repairs which 
ore not taken into January. That item might fluctuate enough to make that 
fference of -04 cents. 

~The Vicn-CuHairman: Could you detail easily and quickly the items that 
| overhead; not necessarily the figures, just the items? 


~Mr. Pratt: All right: Oven fuel, repairs to machinery— I beg you pardon, 
re: 1 fuel is separate—repairs to machinery, cake shop uniforms, janitor supplies, 
pam fuel, power purchased, insurance, taxes and other repairs; light, water— 
at covers it. 
_ The Vick Cuarrman: What are those taxes? 
a Prart: Municipal taxes only. 
oe r. Harknsuss: The best indications are from what you have said then this 
eah’y only a very temporary thing. 
Mr. Pratt: Quite possibly. 
Mr. Harkness: It does not indicate any trend that way. 
| The Vicr Cuamman: Any way, it is down. 
Mr. Earwaker: That is correct. 
Mr. Pratt: It could be that in December it went up too high. 
athe Vice CHairMAN: Yes, there was a jump, quite a jump, wasn’t there? 
. there any other questions now on page 7? Have you any more, 
ir. Dyde? 
Mr. Dype: I have no questions on page 8. 
| The Vick CHARMAN: Ingredients—there is nothing said on page 8 about 
ie Montreal low price which is mentioned further up. We won’t follow that up. 
you want to follow that up? 
Mr. Dynz: I have no questions at the moment on pages 9 and 10. 
Mr. Lesacn: On page 10 I have only one question. Is there any relation 
¢ that of supplier and buyer between Ogilvie Flour Mills and Consolidated 
eries or any branch thereof? 
r. Earwaxer: I did not get your question. The reporter was asking 
Williston something. 
r. Lesage: Is there any connection, except the connection of supplier and 
yer, between Ogilvie Flour Mills and Glenora Securities? 
“Mr. Earwaxer: Glenora Securities Limited are shareholders in Consolidated 
ies. 
Mr. Lesace: What percentage of the shares do they hold? 
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Mr. Earwaker: There are issued 339,442 shares. Glenora Securities he 
155,504 shares. x 
Mr. Fiemine: Less than half. ; ; ; f 
Mr. Lxsacn: Less than half? 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes, sir. There are approximately 2,700 shareholders. 
Mr. Lusacz: Are there any large shareholders besides Glenora Securities? 
Mr. Earwaker: I am told by the secretary that there are no extra lat 
ones. I have not looked over the list myself. 
Mr. Lesace: No extra large ones? 
Mr. Earwaker: No. 
Mr. Prnarp: Are those ordinary shares? 
Mr. Earwaxer: All ordinary shares, all common shares. 
Mr. Lesace: All common shares? 
Mr. HarwakeEr: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: And the balance of the shares are paid for on the 339,4 
issued? 
Mr. EARWAKER: Yes. 2 
Mr. Pratt: The stock is listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Lesage: Is there any one holding more than 1,000 shares besic 
Glenora? 


Mr. EHarwaxer: I hold 6,000 myself. 

Mr. Lesace: Are you the second largest holder? 

Mr. Earwaxer: I could not answer that. I have not asked the secreta 
Mr. Prnarp: Are you also a director of Glenora Securities? 
Mr. Earwaker: No, sir. 

Mr. Lesace: A director of Ogilvie Flour Mills? 

Mr. Earwaxker: Yes. 


Mr. Lusacn: Are there any directors of Ogilvie’s besides you who 0 
shares in Consolidated? 


Mr. Earwaker: I could not answer that question. 

Mr. Lesacm: Do you know the directors of your company, Consolidat 
Bakeries? 
Mr. EARWAKER: Yes. 
Mr. Dypr: They are in exhibit 40 and 41. 


Mr. Lesace: If any one of those gentlemen a director of Ogilvie’s 
Glenora? 


Mr. Earwaker: Any one... 

Mr. Lesacse: Of the directors of Consolidated Bakeries? 

Mr. Earwaker;: A director of Ogilvie’s? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes. ri 
Mr. Earwaxker: Yes. The Consolidated Bakeries directorate is t 


Honourable Charles Dunning, A. Earwaker... a 
Mr. Pinarp: Is he on both boards? : i 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes, sir. i> 
Mr. Pinarp: You do not know the directors of Glenora Securities? 

Mr. Earwaker: I do not know. ‘ 


Mr, Prnarp: You do not know the directors of Glenora Securities? a 


Mr. Earwaxer: I am not sure. All I can say is that be being chairman 
the board of Ogilvie’s he would naturally be on Glenora Securities, but y! 
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have to get that from the president of Ogilvie’s. I am sure he would 
yu that answer, send it to you on paper. 


e Vice-CHAIRMAN: I do not know whether that question was fully 
rered. You were going over the list of directors. Are there any others? 

_ Mr. Earwaker: Yes, sir. Mr. Dunning is a director of both. 

Mr. Fiemine: Both Ogilvie’s and Consolidated; you are not speaking of 


tlenora? 

Mr. Earwaker: No. 

_ Mr. Lesace: I am not asking about Glenora. : 

a Mr. HARWAKER: Personally Ti am a director of both companies. Beaudry 
eman is a director of both companies. Ross McMaster is a director of both 
ogmpanies. Mr. Morris is a director of both companies. F. K. Morrow is a 
irector of both companies. 

| Mr. Lesace: The total of the Consolidated Bakeries shares owned by 
lenora Securities and by the directors you have just named is more than half 
Mr. Earwaxer: I could not answer that. 

wear. Lesace: It is most probably, anyway? 

__Mr. Earwaxer: I could not answer that. You would have to get that from 
ie Royal Trust. 

_ The Vicu-Cuarrman: In your experience, Mr. Harwaker, as a shareholder 
“companies and a director of some, would you say it is usually necessary to 
ive more than half the shares in order to exercise control of the company? 
we Ir. Earwaker: Oh, it depends a great deal on the amount of stock issued. 
\@The Vice-CHarrMAN: It depends a good deal, does it not, on whether the 
isue of stock is rather widely diversified. 

Mr. HarwakeEr: Yes, sir. 

ie Vicn-CuHairMAN: In this particular case the stock which is held by 


—— 


lenora and some of the directors comes to what, one-third? 
_ Mr. Lesace: More than that. 

| Mr. Earwaker: More than that, sir. 

_ The Vice-CuHarrMan: It does not come to a half but it approaches it? 
(Sve. Pratt: Glenora Securities is 453. 

The Vice-Cuarrman: Even if there is not 50 per cent or 51 per cent in those 
Inds there probably is control by reason of the fact the balance of the stock 
rather far flung? 

Mr. Earwaxer: We feel that. 

The Vice-Cuatrman: You feel control lies there in Glenora and the few 
dectors you have named? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: We feel reasonably safe, sir; I must admit that. Naturally 
1 vould not put the value of 6,000 shares in there if I did not think so. 

r. Lesace: Of course not. 

| Mr. Prnarp: You said you purchase all your flour from Ogilvie Flour Mills? 
3 Earwaker: No, sir, we do not. 


Ir. EarwAKerR: That will give you the various purchases. In addition to 
we purchase flour from the Quaker Oats Company, Lake of the Woods 
ig Company and the Caledonia Milling Company. 
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Mr. Pinarp: What is the relation between these other mills and the Ox 
Flour Mills and yourself? In other words, do you have a controlling int 
in these mills you have mentioned or some. of them? 

Mr. Earwaxer: No, sir. Consolidated Bakeries have no control of. 
mills. 

Mr. Lesacr: None but Ogilvie’s? 

Mr. EaRwaAKer: We have no control. We have no connection with Ogilvie 

Mr. Prnarp: I should like to know if you have any eenerente with ; 
others also? 

Mr. Earwaker: No, sir. 

Mr. Lesace: Has ils Flour Mills any connection with the others? 

Mr. Earwaker: Mr. Morrow has an interest in the Taylor Mi 
Company. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. Earwaker: Mr. F. K. Morrow, the Taylor Milling Company. 

Mr. Lesace: Is he the owner of it? 

Mr. Earwaker: I could not answer that. I know he is saa interal 
though. 

Mr. Lesace: You are buying most of your flour from Ogilvie’s and Taylor 

Mr. Earwaker: And from Quaker Oats, Lake of the Woods and Caled 

Mr. Lesace: But it would be smaller quantities from those last oat 
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Mr. Earwaker: You are right. t 
Mr. Prnarp: Are any of the directors of Consolidated Bakeries directors 
the boards of the others, Lake of the Woods and Quaker Oats? 5 


Mr. Earwaker: No, sir. 

Mr. Harkness: Are your prices the same from all these flour milli 
companies? id 

Mr. Earwaxer: There is a small margin of difference, probably at tim 
running from 10 to 20 cents a barrel. 

Mr. Harkness: Referring to tables 8 and 10 your flour per barrel on 
first grade is $7.60 and your second erade is $7.10. Is that the same flour? 

Mr. EaRrwaker: No. : a 

Mr. Harxness: They are different flours? “4 

Mr. Earwaxker: No. 1 grade and No. 2, tops and seconds. is 

Mr. Harkness: Looking at page 10, I see that for Glenora Flour the Onta 
price is $7.60, and in Montreal Glenora Flour is $7.10. In other words, it is’ 
same two figures that you show over here for two different kinds of flour. NI 
actual relation is there between those? 

Mr. Earwaker: In Ontario our flour costs again — 

Mr. Harxness: On table 10 you have got Glenora flour here. 

Mr. Earwaker: Yes, under what date? 

Mr. Harkness: January 16th. 

Mr. Earwaker: Yes.. 

Mr. Harkness: $7.60? 

Mr. Earwaker: Yes. : 

Mr. Harxness: And Glenora Flour, Montreal, the same date, $7. 10? 

Mr. Earwaxer: That is explained by the fact that in Montreal we | 
our own cotton bags, seamless bags. We have the flour milled and packed 
those bags and delivered direct to our bakery. Those bags are emptied, cl nt 
and go back to the mill for recharging. In that way we make a saving. 
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The Vick CHamrMAN: Does that account for the difference between the 
.60 and $7.10, 50 cents. 
_ Mr. Earwaker: Yes. 

The Vick CuHairMAN: That is the difference by reason of that practice? 
Mr. Earwaker: It is. 
Mr. Harkness: The fact that these figures, $7.60 and $7.10, which you show 
for your first grade and second grade flour, are the same figures has no relation 
then? They have no relation to each other? 
e The Vick Cuairman: To what do you refer there? 
~ -Mr. Harxness: On table 8 for January 16th, flour per barrell for first grade 1s 
shown at $7.60. Flour per barrell for second orade i is shown at $7.10 and, as I say, 
they are the same figures that are shown - here for Glenora in Ontario and 
; “Montreal respectively. 
Mr. Prarr: That is Montreal. Toronto is $8.10 for the first grade and $7.60 
for the second grade. 
a The Vice Cuamman: At which column are you looking? 
| Mr. Harkness: I see. I was looking at the Montreal column. You have 
| got your flour $7.60 for first grade but on page 10 you show Glenora flour as 
[| being $7.10. 

_ Mr. Pratt: That is second grade flour. Royal Household is the first grade. 
| Mr. Fiemine: Is there any advantage to you in dealing with Ogilvie’s? 

- Mr. Earwaker: Other than today we are getting to a period when we can 
| demand of the mill a standard of flour set by our chemist. 

= Mr. Fiemine: Have you any contract with Ogilvie’s or any of the other 
I companies? 
__ -Mr. Earwaxer: Absolutely no contract. 
| ‘Mr. Fiemine: You are perfectly free to buy at the market at any time? 
| a Mr. Earwaker: I am free; I am a free agent with that company. 
Mr. Fremine: And Ogilvie’s do not offer you any advantage in price or in 
_ any other way except you think you are getting some cpportunity to establish 
and insist upon a particular standard? 
Mr. Earwaxer: Heaven help the management of Ogilvie’s if I find out 
they are, sir. That is all I have to say. 


A. 


| Mr. Lesage: What about price? Do you think Ogilvie’s sell flour at a 
- lower price to any other baker? 

| Mr. Earwaxer: If they do I do not know it, and if I learn they are there 
_ will be something said. 

| Mr. Prinarp: Do you know if they are selling at a higher price? 

Mr. Earwaker: I could not answer that. 

Mr. Prnarp: You do not know? 

= Mr. Earwaxker: No. I am sure their books would show it, and I am sure 
the president of the Ogilvie Company would give you all that information if 
a you would ask him. ! 
__-—Mr. Lasace: You are director of Ogilvie’s? 

| Mr. Earwaxer: Well, naturally I do not know all that. 

Mr. Lesace: I think, Mr. Chairman — 

Mr. Jounsron: Mr. Chairman — 

‘Mr. Lesace: I only want to make a remark. It is not a question, I was 
wondering if the steering committee could not look into the usefulness of investi- 
rating certain flour companies. That is all. 

The Vick Cuamrman: All right. 

_ ~ Mr. Fiemine: Into what? 
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The Vick CHaAmmAN: Mr. Lesage directs the ar ae ts of the steeri 1 
committee to the possible usefulness of an examination into the flour compani 
Mr. Arsenault will see that is brought before the steering committee. : 

Mr. Jounstron: I think I made the same request the other day, and I thin. 
the chairman then indicated that counsel had it under consideration, ¥§ 

The Vice CuatrMaAn: That is right. It has been brought up before. 

Mr. Jounston: I want to refer to these directors for a moment. We have 
a list there in exhibit 41, the annual report. I should like to ask the witness 
if any of those directors receive any remuneration whatever from the company 
other than dividends? oe 


Mr. Earwaker: Yes, the directors of Consolidated Bakeries are paid $1, 000 
a year. 
Mr. Jounston: All the same amount? H 
Mr. Earwaxer: All the same amount. ‘ € 
Mr. Pratr: Plus $20 for attending a meeting. : 
Mr. Lesace: Is there any attendance fee for each meeting? ea 
Mr. Earwaxer: $20 for any director who attends. Z 
Mr, JouHnston: And no living expenses outside of that? | x 
Mr. Earwaxer: No, sir. : 
Mr. JouHnston: That is a straight flat payment they get? ¥ 


Mr. Earwaxker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounston: In view of the fact that one of the other companies the 
other day was asked to submit to counsel their salaries for their officers I was: 
wondering if this company could be asked to do the same thing. 4 

The Vick-CuairMaN: I do not suppose there would be any objection to that. 

Mr. Earwaker: What is that? , 

The Vice-CHarrMaAN: Salaries at a certain level. 

Mr. Earwaker: I will give you the salaries now if you wish them. I de 
not mind your having the salaries. ; 

Mr. Jounston: I would just as soon have it on the same basis. d 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: The reason it was put that way was because of 
something that came up at another time. 

Mr. Fiemine: If the witness prefers to give it this way I do not see why | | 
he should not have the opportunity to do so. I do not approve of the other va | 
‘of giving it. 

The Vicn-CuarrmMan: Mr. Johnston only wanted to be completely tau 
with this company on account of the way it had been done in another case. if 

Mr. Jounston: I do not want to embarrass them. ae 

Mr. Fieminc: As one who entirely disapproved of the other method I think 
if the information is to be asked for it should be given here. If the witness 


prefers to give the figures now I think he should have that opportunity. ; 
Mr. Earwaker: I would certainly sooner clear it up here and now becallin 
I do not want any more expense. We have had enough now. - 


Mr. Jounston: The only reason I asked for the information that way 
was that I had first asked to have it given to the committee directly and I was” 
refused. Later it was suggested that the information should be submitted to 
counsel and that suggestion was carried in the committee. a 

The Vicn-CHairMAN: You may go ahead and ask your question. B 
ia JOHNSTON: Well can he give us a list of the salaries and remunerations 4 
now! | 

Mr. Earwaker: Of whom? 
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. JoHNSTON: All officials who receive $1,000 and more? 
. Maypanx: Oh, not $1,000. 
. Harwaxker: We have got bread salesmen making over $4,000 a year. 


. JOHNSTON: I am referring to salaries in the company, and not com- 


_ -Mr. Earwaxer: In any particular place? 
Mr. Lesace: Well, let us say at the head office. 
~ Mr. Jounston: Yes, if you give us the salaries at the head office that 
will do. . 
_ Mr. Earwaxer: Mr. Pratt could give you them. I will tell you that 
my salary is $15,000 a year. The first vice-president is drawing $7,800; the 
second vice-president $5,200; the secretary $6,500; and the treasurer $7,020. 
__ Mr. Pryarp: That covers salaries and remuneration of all sorts. 
__. Mr. Earwaxer: There are no other fees taken except for instance if I 
down here or in Montreal I charge my travelling expenses. 

_ Mr. Prinarp: Your $1,000 is included there. 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: It is in there. I do not take an extra $1,000 from the 
company. 
Mr, Jounston: That includes your $1,000 as a director. 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. 


__ Mr. Pinarp: The only thing in addition would be the attendance fees 

whenever there are meetings of the board of directors. 

| : The Vice-CuatrMaNn: Attention is drawn to page 13 showing the increase 

in prices to which the company has been subject. I do not know if the 

committee will find any occasion for questions there. 

Mr. Harkness: Before dealing with page 13 I would like to know what 

the “total” means on page 9. There is indicated the year, the number of 

employees, and then the total. 

~ Mr. Earwaker: May I ask you to repeat that please? 

_ Mr. Harkness: On page 9 you have got the headings “year”, “number of 

employees”, and “total”. What does “total” mean? 

_ Mr. Prarr: This chart is the weighted average showing hourly increases 

in wages in the manufacturing department of the employees since- 1943. 

47-66 represents 1 hour’s pay for 108 employees. The 110-61 represents 1 hour’s 

pay for 143 employees. That works out at hourly average as shown in the 

jext column. In 1943 the number of hours per week was 54, it came down 

in 1944 to 48 and it is still 48. If you apply the average hourly rate against 

whe number of hours per week it gives a weekly average wage for all the employees 

of that department. 

| Mr. MacInnis: Before you turn to page 13 may I ask a question about 

page 12? It is headed “Earnings of Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited, 

xcluding investment income, and before deduction of taxes”’, 

‘a The Vice-CHairMan: That is on what page? 

Mr. MacInnis: Page 12. Can the witness indicate what the other investment 

‘neome of Consolidated is? 

_ Mr. Earwaxer: Consolidated Bakeries, sir, own investments in various 

*ks such as Bell Telephone, American stocks, and so on, in their portfolio 

‘nd it is from those investments that we get some revenue. 

} Mr. MacInnis: Would you know the amount of investment income for 
} 2 - 


am 


& 


Mr. Prarr: That is shown in the annual report. Dividends and interest 
‘om investments in 1946 was $96,419.85. 


=. - 
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Mr. Fuemine: It is the normal income from the investment of your reserves? 
Mr. Pratt: Correct. bi 
Mr. Fieminc: You are not using that reserve as a means of getting control 
of other companies? 
Mr. Earwaxer: No, it has absolutely no bearing om that. There is 0 
question of it whatsoever. P 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: Those investments. are not in companies in a similar 
line of business. § 
Mr. Earwaker: No, no. * 
Mr. Prarr: It is in sundry lines of business. id 
The Vice CuHamrMan: As remote from your own business as victory bond 
Mr. Earwaker: We own some victory bonds. 4 
The Vick CHAIRMAN: There are some victory bonds in that portfolio? = 
Mr. Earwaker: Yes. . 
Mr. Prvarp: Going to exhibit No. 41 and there is no page number here 
but the balance sheet shows under “assets”, that your buildings, machinery, and 
equipment value amounts to $5,118,7 70.29. The reserve for depreciation is 
$3 214,673.18. Has that been approved by the business classification committee 
or has there been any discussion on. it? 4 
Mr. Pratr: That has been approved by the income tax department. 
Mr. Prnarp: Yes. 


O0 


Mr. Prarr: That is approved up to the date of the last assessment and 
speaking from memory that was in 1942. The last assessment we had was made 


in 1942. + 
Mr. Lesace: Your net profit for 1946 was 125 per cent on a capital of— 
Mr. Prarr: $500,000. - 
Mr. Lesace: That was the profit, but it was on a capital of approximately 


$4,000,000. You made a profit of $500,000 on $4,000,000. oh 
Mr. Pratr: Yes. & 
Mr. Lesace: That would be 124 per cent? 54 
Mr. Pratr: That is close enough for us. | ad 
Mr. Lusacz: Is this before taxes? ih 
Mr. Prarr: After taxes. om 
Mr. Lesace: It is the net return. 4 
Mr. Prarr: The net return. " 
Mr. Lesace: And the amount of tax? 2 


Mr. Pratt: $393,953.83. * 
Mr. Earwaker: I would just like to add, in answer to Mr. Lesage’s questions 
if you will permit me to do so, Mr. Chairman, that 1946 was one of the mos 
successful, and I guess I could say the most successful year of operation this 
company ever had. In that same year, 1946, the company directors set aside 
$60,000 for the employees’ pension fund. In addition, the directors gave we 
employees one week’s bonus of pay which equalled $75,000, in addition to thei 
regular pay. ae 
Mr. Lesacn: And that was done during the period when the price of breat 
was controlled and it was selling at 10 cents? = 
Mr. Earwaker: Correct, absolutely, sir. We made more money that ve 
on account of control and out of it— te 
Mr. Jounston: You should have insisted that the control be continued. 
Mr. Earwaxer: We would have been glad if it had continued until thi 
rush period was over. = 
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Mr. ‘Lusace: Of course you were paying less for everything. 
= Mr. Earwaker: Yes, you just have to look at this table. 
- Mr. Lesacn: Yes, yes, I know. 


i Mr. Pinarp: Again on exhibit No. 41 what is this provision for depreciation, 
a $148, 976.23? 


So Mr. Pratr: That is the government approved rate on an investment of 
2 $5,000,000 on buildings, plants, and equipment. 
bs Mr. Pinarp: The salaries you mentioned a few moments ago are included 


La in the figure listed as $46,583.97 for the year 1946, but all that you had to pay 
for lawyers fees was $1,792.72. 


Mr. Fiemine: It was not enough. 


by Mr. Pinarp: That is what I was going to say. 
a Mr. Earwaxer: It will be more this year. 
. Mr. JoHnston: I am interested in the statement the witness made a moment 


| ago about the period during which bread was under control. I thing he said 
that they made more profit during the period when bread was under control 
than they did after the control was released. 


an 
ae 
Ge 
Ve Mr. Earwaker: Our records speak for themselves. 
4 Mr. Jounston: That is true. 

Mr. Earwaker: Yes. 

_. Mr. Jounston: And do you think then, in your experience as a business 


es ~ man, that situation would be true with most other companies if they were run on 
Na s a business basis? 


a Mr. Earwakerr: No, no, this is a very unusual period sir. 

Mr. Jounston: I am speaking of the same period. 

Mr. Earwaxer: You mean other bread companies? 

Mr. JoHnston: Yes. 

Mr. Lrsace: Not the small bakeries. 

Mr. Jounstron: No, others comparable to your own. 

|e Mr. Earwaxer: They should have made more money in 1946. 


___Mr. Jounston: The business generally made more money under controls, and 
iP + the public got bread cheaper under controls, and you think the control would 
i have been a good thing to have continued. 


ha Mr. Earwaxer: Until the raw material was more settled and the labour 


_ market and everything. In other words until this condition which you see 
in here was more uniform. 
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; Fo Mr. Jounston: Do you think that period has been reached? 
(oe Mr. Earwaxker: No, we do not. 
fics ; Mr. Jounston: It would be your opinion controls should have been kept on 


ee to now and possibly a little further? 
Mr. Earwaxmr: I think I can safely say that. 
; 


Ho Mr. Lzsace: Is it not true that small independent bakers were, in certain 
ae parts of Canada, in a very bad position during the time of control? 
te Mr.. Eleerascin: During control? 


¥ Mr. Lesace: Yes, but they are a little better off now? I am speaking of . 
_ the small independent bakeries? 

Mr. Earwaker: I do not think so. 
ie Mr. Lesace: You do not think the small independent baker is a little 
| better off? 

Ka Mr. Earwaxker: The small baker today is in a very difficult position. 
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Mr. Lesace: One of them told me, not more than a week ago, that his’ 
position was a little better because of the fact control was lifted. 

Mr. Earwaxer: I will make this prediction. If the large bakers and shan | 
store operators continue to sell 10-cent bread there will be very few small bakers 
in this country. a 

Mr. Lesace: There will be very few small bakers left. 

Mr. Earwaker: Very few left, sir. 

Mr. Winters: What do you say about the small baker in places where there — 
is no chain store, where bread sells at 14 cents, and where there is no delivery — 
charge? 

Mr. Earwaker: I would ask for his figures, and perhaps I had better buy a — 
little stock in his company. . 

The Vice-CHainMAN: The time for adjournment has come and I am sure 
we would desire to release these witnesses. I would like to thank you gentlemen 
for having come. ; 

Mr. Lesacn: Are you sure we should release the witnesses? 

The Vice-Cuarrman: I thought you had concluded your questioning? a 

_ Mr. Pinarp: The only thing that worries me is whether some of the com- 4 
mittee members have had enough time to examine carefully the three exhibits : 
which were filed. 

The Vice-CHarrman: May I suggest that the witnesses be released on the — : 
understanding that if, upon examination, further questions should appear to be — 
desirable, the information will be supplied. The witnesses are still of course $ 
under the control of the committee. Bs] 

Mr. Fiemine: If any matter of that sort arises we can probably get the 
information by letter, without keeping the witnesses here. I would like to say — 

I think we are very deeply indebted to these gentlemen for the very excellent — 
and comprehensive tabular presentation they have made. It is very easy to 
follow, and I think it is the best we have had yet. If this tabular presentation — 
were made a model for others similarly situated it would be very helpful to us. — 

Mr. Prnarp: Yes, it is an excellent presentation but it shows a loss which — 
perhaps surprises some of us. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: With reference to the question of witnesses being — 
released, I think you would agree they should be released. If some question 
develops where information is desired it can be submitted to the committee. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, I think we should release the witnesses. | a 

Mr. Earwaker: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 4 

Mr. Dypr: The general plan for Monday is that I propose to call Mr. “ 
- Ruttan, and he will be followed by representatives of Canada Bread. FS 


The meeting adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY INC., HULL, QUE. 
March 1, 1948. 


Hon. Mr. Martin, Chairman, 
Special Committee on Prices, 
_ Ottawa, Ont. x 
; Dear Sir:—As requested by your Committee, please find attached the 
following documents: 
1. 1947 financial statement of Boulangerie Regal Bakery Inc., Hull, Que. 
2. Copy of agreement between the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited and Mr. 
-Hudon, dated July 17, 1944, in accordance with which the property was conveyed 
to Mr. Hudon and attached to the agreement a memorandum outlining the 
‘manner in which the shares of the company have come into the possession of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Limited. (Mr. Rea advises me that there has been no 
Deed of Sale in connection with the acquisition of the bakery by The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited in accordance with the agreement and that he 
believes the Committee will find that the agreement and attached memorandum 
will satisfactorily explain the transaction.) Will you please ensure that this 
copy of the agreement is returned in due course. 
___ 8. List of flour inventories, prices and discounts in 1947. 
4, List of addresses of Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Rea. 
4 Yours very truly, 


BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY INC., 
(Sed.) J. Leo Ketitener 


J. Leo Kelleher 
President. 


Kee 
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_,_- fe Agreement dated July 17, 1944 between the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. 
-Limited, and Omer H. Hudon. . 
3 _1. In accordance with Clause 6 of the Agreement, Mr. Hudon duly incorpor- 
ated and organized a Company under the name of “Boulangerie Regal Bakery, 
‘Ine.”, to which he transferred the property covered by the Agreement and which 
Company assumed the obligations of Mr. Hudon under the Agreement. 
2. In view of unfavourable operating results, Mr. Hudon relinquished his 
‘shares in Boulangerie Regal Bakery, Inc., to The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited 
as at November 5, 1947, in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. The 
‘Shares were then registered in the name of Glenora Securities, Inc., a wholly 
Owned subsidiary of The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited. 
Agreement entered into at the City of Montreal, in the Province of Quebec, 
as of this 17th day of July, 1944. Bs, : 
By and between the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited (hereinafter 
called the “Transferor”) a corporation duly incorporated under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada having its head office in the said City of Montreal, of the 
st part; and, Omer H. Hudon (hereinafter called the “Transferee”) of the City 
of Hull, in the said Province, baker; of second part. 
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Whereas the parties hereto are desirous of entering into the following Agree- 
ment with respect to the sale of certain bakery and: residential property and 
equipment in the City of Hull and farm property in East Templeton belonging to — 
the Transferor. . . 

Now, therefore, this agreement witnesseth that the parties hereto have agreed 
and do hereby agree together as follows:— ae b | 

1. The Transferor hereby sells and conveys to the Transferee, thereof — 
accepting, the property (hereinafter referred to as the “soid property”) described — 
in Schedule A annexed hereto to form part thereof. 

2. The Transferee shall accept the sold property in its present condition and — 
subject to any and all active and passive servitudes affecting the same. + 

3. The Transferee shall be deemed to have possession of the sold property ~ 
as of July 17, 1944, and shall assume all taxes, assessments and rates payable — 
in respect thereof and from said date. 

4 As consideration for said sale the Transferee shall pay to the Transferor 
at its office in the said City of Montreal the sum of $95,000 in the manner 
following:— % 

(a) $75,000 on the 17th day of July, 1950, with interest thereon at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum for the first three years and at the rate of 4 per cent per - 
annum for the remaining three years, said interest to be payable semi-annually — 
on the 17th days of January and July in each year, the first instalment whereof ~ 
shall become payable on January 17, 1946, with interest on all overdue ~ 
instalments at the same rate, compounded semi-annually, said sum of $75,000 
and interest as aforesaid to be secured by vendor’s privilege and hypothee upon 
the sold property and to be further secured by a resolutive condition in or 
substantially in the form (without reference to the pledged shares therein 
mentioned) of that contained in clause 9 hereof. In reduction of said sum of — 
$75,000 the Transferee shall pay from time to time such amounts as his 
financial condition permits but, in any event, shall pay at the end of each fiscal — 
year of the bakery business carried on in the sold property an amount at least” 
equal to the amount of depreciation earned in respect of said business and the ~ 
sold property in accordance with income tax rates except to the extent that — 
any portion of such depreciation is, with the Transferor’s previous written 
consent, applied to and used for replacements or capital expenditures, and 

(b) $20,000 in and by consecutive weekly instalments of not less than 
$50 each payable on the last day of each calendar week, the first payment 
whereof became due on July 22, 1944, and continu-ng weekly thereafter, plus 
amounts equal to 50 per cent of any and all dividends which may become 
payable (during any such week) upon the outstanding shares of the capital — 
stock of Regal Bakery Inc. hereinafter mentioned and the Transferee shall — 
concurrently herewith deliver to the Transferor an irrevocable order addressed — 
to said Regal Bakery Inc. for payment to the Transferor of said percentage of — 
dividends, said sum of $20,000 not to bear interest prior to maturity but all 
instalments unpaid at maturity shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum from maturity until date of payment. Z 

Failure to pay any instalment of principal or interest at maturity shall, — 
at the option of the Transferor, render exigible the whole purchase price olme 
$95,000, or the balance thereof remaining unpaid. = 

5. As further consideration for said sale the Transferee shall, until all his: 
obligations hereunder have been fulfilled, cause to be used in the business to — 
be carried on in the sold property by him or Regal Bakery Inc. or any — 
successor, and in any other bakery business carried on, owned or controlled, — 
directly or indirectly, by or for him or said Regal Bakery Inc. or any succes or; 
flour purchased only from the Transferor. The Transferor agrees that the 
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e of the flour sold by it to the Transferee or said Regal Bakery Inc. shall 
t be higher than the Transferor’s current price at the time of sale to other 
ers in the same locality carrying on business under similar conditions. 

_ 6. The Transferee shall forthwith cause to be incorporated and organized 
4 company under the name of REGAL BAKERY INC. or such other name as 
ay be approved by the Transferor and shall transfer forthwith to such 
mpany the sold property and as part of the consideration for such transfer 
such company shall assume the obligations of the Transferee hereunder. The 
sharter and by-laws of such company shall be subject to the prior approval 
yf the Transferor. | 

_ 7. As further security for the payment of the said purchase price of 
$95,000 and interest and the fulfilment of all his other obligations hereunder, 
he Transferee shall pledge to the Transferor forthwith upon their issue all 
he shares (herein referred to as the “pledged shares’) of Regal Bakery Inc. 
rom time to time outstanding, and shall deliver forthwith to the Transferor 
ertificates for all said shares duly endorsed in blank for transfer. 

_ So long as the Transferee shall not have failed to fulfil his obligations 
lereunder and no other default shall have occurred, the Transferee shall have 
Il power to vote said pledged shares at any and all mectings of Shareholders 
such manner as he may think fit, but subject in all respects to the terms and 
onditions herein set forth. It is expressly agreed by the Transferee that the 
fransferor may at any time, if it so desires, transfer the said shares into the 
lame of the Transferor or its nominee or nominees for the purpose of more 
frectually carrying out the pledge of said shares, but in such event the 
fvansferor shall from time to time, at the request of the Transferee, grant 
jroxies for the purpose of voting said shares at any and all meetings of 
weholders but subject as aforesaid. 

8. The sale hereby contained is declared to be made upon and subject to 
= following terms and conditions, without which the Transferor would not 
ve agreed to sell the sold property, namely :— 


i (a) No hypothecs, privileges, mortgages or liens shall be created or 
placed upon any of the properties of the Transferee or Regal Bakery Inc. 
other than hypothees and privileges in favour of the Transferor without 
the Transferor’s previous written consent. 

(6) No change in the capital structure or the by-laws of Regal 
Bakery Inc. nor any issue of its capital stock shall be made without the 
_ Transferor’s previous written consent. 

(c) No capital expenditures shall be made by the Transferee or 
Regal Bakery Inc. without the Transferor’s previous written consent. 

(d) No capital assets shall be acquired or disposed of by the Trans- 
feree or Regal Bakery Inc. without the Transferor’s previous written 
consent. 

(e) No Directors or Officers of Regal Bakery Inc. shall be elected 
or appointed without the Transferor’s previous written approval. 

(f) The salaries or other remuneration of the Transferee and the 
Directors and Officers of Regal Bakery Inc. shall be subject to the 
Transferor’s previous written approval. 

: (g) Copies of minutes of all meetings of Directors and Shareholders 
of Regal Bakery Inc. shall be delivered to the Transferor within seven 
days after such meetings have been held. ; 

> (h) The Transferee and/or Regal Bakery Inc. shall keep insured 
' its buildings, machinery, ovens, equipment, stock-in-trade, goods and 

merchandise against loss or damage by fire to the full insurable value 

thereof with an insurance company or companies approved by the 

_ Transferor, with loss under such insurance made payable to the Transferor 


x 
" 
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- as its interest may appear in accordance with the usual mortgage clause 
The Transferee shall exhibit to the Transferor evidence of such insurance 
and of the payment of premiums if and when required by the Transferor, 

(i) The Transferee or Regal Bakery Inc., whichever is operating 
said bakery business, shall prepare regular periodic reports of operations 
(either monthly or every five weeks’ period at the Transferee’s optio 
in such manner as may be required by the Transferor and submit copies 
of all such reports to the Transferor immediately upon completion thereof, 

(j) The books of the Transferee or of Regal Bakery Inc., whichever 
is operating said bakery business, shall be audited at least once during | 
every six months’ period by auditors approved by the Transferor, and 
as soon as possible thereafter the Transferee or Regal Bakery Inc., ag 
the case may be, shall submit a balance sheet, a statement of income 
and expenditures and such other statements and reports as the Transferor 
may from time to time require. . 

(k) The Transferor shall have the right to inspect the premises a ds 
books of the Transferee and Regal Bakery Inc. at any time at the Trani 
feror’s convenience, either by its own officers or employees, or by such 
other person or persons as it may appoint. 

(1) Regal Bakery Inc. or any other company owning said business 
shall not declare nor pay any dividends on its capital stock without th 
Transferor’s previous written consent. 4 

(m) All officers and employees of the Transferee or Regal Bakery 
Inc. having authority to sign cheques or notes, to receive cash, to dispos 
of funds or to borrow money shall be bonded by a surety company amt 
to an amount approved by the Transferor. i 

(n) The Transferee shall cause Regal Bakery Inc. to advise the 
Transferor in writing that it has knowledge of the pledge of its shares 
made pursuant hereto and to undertake that it will not permit any 
transfer of the pledged shares without the previous written consent 0 
the Transferor. " 

(o) The Transferee shall cause Regal Bakery Inc. to advise the 
Transferor in writing that it will consent to any transfers of the pledged 
shares as and when the Transferor may from time to time request. 

(p) The foregoing provisions shall be binding upon the Transfere 
whether or not he remains the owner of the pledged shares, and no transfe 
of the rights of the Transferce in the pledged shares or under this Agree 
ment shall be made without the previous written consent of the Transferor. 

9. In the event that the Transferee shall fail to fulful any of his obligation 

hereunder or any other default shall be made under this Agreement, or in the 
event of the Transferee’s death prior to payment in full of said purchase price 
in principal and interest and of his heirs not making the election hereinafter 
set forth, or in the event of the Transferee ceasing (other than by reason of 


death) to be employed as Manager of Regal Bakery Inc. and ‘ceasing to receive 
remuneration of at least $100 per week for services rendered in some other 
capacity, said purchase price or balance thereof then remaining unpaid, am 
all interest thereon, shall, at the Transferor’s option, become immediately @ 
and payable and the Transferor may, at its option, dissolve this sale, and, m 
the event of such dissolution, the sold property (with all improvements ¢ 
additions thereto) and, at the Transferor’s option, the pledged shares, sh 
ipso facto vest in the Transferor in absolute ownership, free and clear of @ 
encumbrances, and all moneys paid to the Transferor hereunder shall b 
retained by it without indemnity or compensation of any kind to the Transfere 
or other party; provided always that the Transferor may waive the conseque 
of any such event, but no such waiver shall affect the rights of the Transf 

in respect of the happening of any other or subsequent event. 
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the event of the Transferee’s death prior to payment in full of said 
se price, his heirs shall have the right, exercisable only within a period 
ays after his death, to elect to carry out his obligations hereunder, such 
to be exercised by giving notice to that effect, within the aforesaid 
od of 30 days, to the Transferor by letter addressed to it at its head office 
1e said city of Montreal and sent by registered mail. 
10. Any deed or deeds of sale executed in favour of the Transferee to 
ice the sale of the sold property shall contain all or such of the provisions, 
ions and stipulations of this Agreement, and such other provisions, condi- 
s and stipulations as the Transferor may require. 
11. The mere lapse of time for performing any of the Transferee’s obliga- 
ms hereunder shall put the Transferee in default, no notice or demand being 
ssary for that purpose. 
12. No right hereby conferred upon or reserved to the Transferor is 
tended to be exclusive of any other right, but each such right shall be cumula- 
and shall be in addition to every other right hereunder and to every other 
t which may now or hereafter exist by law or statute. 
- Subject to the provisions of clauses 7 (n) and 9 hereof, the rights and 
tions of the parties hereunder shall enure to the benefit of and be binding 
the parties herto and their respective heirs, successors or assigns. 
In witness whereof the parties hereto have executed this Agreement at the 
e and on the date first hereinbefore written. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 


By (Sgd) G. A. Morris, 
Vice-President & General Manager. 


and (Sgd) J. C. McLaughlin 


L. Blaise Treasurer. 
. T. Rea (Sgd) Omer H. Hudon 
la a REGAL BAKERY INCORPORATED, HULL, QUE. 
i ; LTist of Flour Inventories at the End of Hach Period in 1947 
aT Seer SEONG er Ns haa a bas eee anes $1,703.47 
MILLS DI ya POA hip dish eis recln ey nets ors bias tae bo ve yee ee wees be wes He 1,909.11 
ie ee eM ea et ah vse ee oon enon wes 869.33 
De VL eet rh eee ce elds arte iage so San wid ec ete hon ce ete 339.13 
ROO 4 FORTE es TR ES oe ce ey ones SF otek eee ae 915.72 
TG ee ada dens 418.42 
| ALOT Ce TIRYA c sD ee ee SS I rr a 442.06 
SER TOTSTETEOYEV BANTRY FLO Ur ee OS PO ea ea ae a re ee are 387.32 
ESSENSE STC © aI ec Sic mo a eg ee 845.97 
eae OO ee nn rc ie cod ne sad Ook vase eeteas 641.53 
Lares SATAN Ce IBY ones a eo ee Se 679.05 
TENGE AOR LOG Merete orc cists Mew tt ee Be oe hoe pee ye eeemiees 854.21 
Fi - Inventories. These prices were taken at cost or market whichever was lower. 
at iy . 3 
ae eo: Flour Prices and Discounts from Ogilvie Flour Mills in 1947 
Pe Bbl. Price Bbl. Price Bbl. Discount 
ie = From _ To (Carloads) (As required) (On sight draft) 
$4.25 $4.35 10 cents 
anne $4.35 10 cents 
$8 .40 10 cents 
$8 .30 10 cents 
$8.25 10 cents 
tare $8.10 10 cents 
. We find that one carload invoice, dated April 10, 1947, was extended at $4.05 
less 10 cents bbl. sight. draft. 


BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY INC., 
(Sed.) J. Leo KELLEHER. ~ 
J. Leo Kelleher, 
President. 
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BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY INC., HULL, QUE. 


- List of Addresses. sa 
Mr. J. C. McLaughlin, 629 Davaar Ave, Outremont, Que. — 
Mr. F. T. Rea, 3445 Stanley St., Montreal, Que. 
BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY INC," 
(Sgd.) J. Leo KELLEHER. 


J. Leo Kelleher, 
President. 


EXHIBIT No. 3 
APPENDIX “B” , 


1947 FINANCIAL She tan ae OF BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY, INCORPORATE 
6 ST. BERNARD STREET, HULL, QUE. 


Mr. J. Leo Kelleher, President, 
‘Boulangerie Regal Bakery Inc., 
66 St. yetmend Street, 

Hull, Que 


Dear Sir, 
Pursuant to engagement, I have audited the books and accounts of Boulangerie Rega 
Bakery, Incorporated, for the year ended December 31, 1947. 
I submit herewith my report showing the results of operations and the financial condi 
' of the company as at December 31, 1947, in the following:— ; 
Hahibit I—Balance Sheet as at December 31, 1947. 
Ecvhibit IIJ—Profit and Loss Statement for the year ended December 31, 1947. 
Behibit tre geule of Fixed Assets and Reserves for Depreciation as on December 31 
194 
After providing for all revenues and all known expenses. applicable to the period un 
neview including depreciation on Fixed Assets, there is a final net loss shown of $34,188.35. © 
I wish to express my appreciation for the courtesies extended to me by your organizatior 
during the course of the audit. fo 
5 Yours Respectfully, 
SYLVIO MILOTTE, .* 
Accredited Public Accountant. — 


BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY, INCORPORATED 
66 ST. BERNARD STREET, HULL, QUE. 
BALANCE SHEET AS ON DECEMBER 31, 1947 


sf ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
GaseOn sland? 7.cx0r, less s1alieetorees, sete oe eee ee iene Ne ene Eee $ 125 .00 
Cashes Bawls asks st Sean tesa wie ook co oie ee $ 4,368. 84 
DLess—Outstanding cheques ........... 1,080.42 
SSS SSS 3,288 . 42 
Accounts Receivable— 
Salesmen and employees Dh iikne Me itan. sare 223.87 
Er Ace aclsvd ane eed cee ache es Gas 8,542 .03: 
8,765 .90 
Less—Reserves for bad debts ...... 1,066.99 
—————__——- 7,698 .91 
Inventory—Materials ....... FOS A omc ees SON mie ete 3,024.80 
= IMMISHEE “OOUS? aise as seeion co Fo alo mts abet auch 191.47 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Fire insurance ...... Bs 0 by lartatedanergh alle, eit cab Si, SN a ee ere horas 1,650 .00 
MRSC Mice a Ee hay ar sige Ah aver ePMta a as gia grate te abate eaten a teete 382.00 
Sa RONEN yor be nem veers. hsp oh veda Kets icnetisey lel cysleeceitass Ses ea ie 200.00. 
 Frxep ASSETS 
Cost—as per Exhibit “IIT” ...... wi hee Ny NAGS cree net agen ae 108,714.61 
Less—Reserve for depreciation ........-.se+e-eees iat 2s: 
INTANGIBLE ASSETS 
RWVET LISS Pages: coe vie save cosine ah Ua ca TE em Rae Te cee VENE aie eRe calc eae 
Prorir AND Loss AccouNT 
Dec. 31, 1946—Debit Balance forward .................. 19,390.96 
Add—Net loss during 1947—Exhibit ery Ryoteait aiito sine 34,188 . 35 
53,579.31 
Less—Life insurance refund—O.H.H. .............0.e0- 574.73 
Dec: 315,1947—Debit’ Balance” java sig csws oc. seca ice sel vie oo 


pol rae ee a? 5 4] 
: CSE Pe ; 
7 . A Tig, tex i gd A a an ; 
a AS BON Top _. PRICES j ‘ ae ea 
es ) ‘ | : 7 
fe ¥ = Wad “ : » 5 
cand dine EXHIBIT I 
a BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY, IN CORPORATED 
a iie™ 66 ST. BERNARD STREET, HULL, QUE. 
BALANCE SHEET AS ON DECEMBER 31, 1947 
bests LIABILITIES 
ae . 
ye Pe riwtorrine 
Accounts EE ae ie SENOS obi ie Sac Oe eer ee ee pee 
Mibickerselidbilicy mane tein ee fhe bwlec cae cceaceern. Rie 250. ee 
BerAecried Wages coi. sesineseses on Ac caN OE Ge eee 615.00 
eG); 1: penaes lene MOREA, AEB Oren eee OD atts SEO ere 65 .28 
on ; SSS 7,943 .34 
xEp LIABILITIES ; 
eg ait WUE U at Meriter etal oAs cance koh «(6 clevedove alors 3.5, 0: sreie 80 9.8 0. 46,170.82 
oat PAYABLE 
ee TGS oN TMS 5 5: Gly aware 66 PORTS OS aa NE a AS ean ce Pare 98,010.22 
Accrued Ibe RCNCRODM IONS AO Ouse tolets ittcslives. oe Misia ov e:s- cide bce eee 1,487.16 
SSS SSS 99,497 .38 
ITAL ACCOUNT 
‘Capital stock issued ............. Sie SES Oe Sa een OOS be 11,500 .00 
: ' $ 165,111.54 
<< wwe F Auditor’s Certificate 


as Chass examined the books and records of Boulangerie Regal Bakery, Incorporated, for 
year. ended December 31, 1947, and report that I have obtained all the information and 


n my opinion, the aha Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
pe view of ithe state of the company’s affairs, as on December 31, 1947, to the best of my 
ledge and belief, the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the company. 


SYLVIO MILOTTE, 
Accredited Public Accountant. 


EXHIBIT IT 


BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY, INCORPORATED 
66 St. Bernard Street, Hull, Que. 


Prorir AND Loss STATEMENT 
For the Year ended December 31, 1947 


colts NS ASS ee ee ae $ 115,475.76 


BSCR Tce) ONAN ante tin ae at ayo aac eo ee oe ese s 78,538 .65 
-— SHOTRGUIGE Sa he ince oat eee a Ce sk 1,701.62 $ 195,716.03 
educt— 
Stale micah 3 Heys Ns tee eek ss 1,350 . 36 
Sy Brea Wainer a eat Gane Fei gd a. afore’ « 1,830.17 
Discounts—Bread ......cceeeeeceees 11 193.48 
_ Discounts—Cakes ee ae niceties vith! Sas 12, 955).27 27,329.28 
p- Total Net sales 00... 0. cece eee eee eens $ 168,386.75 
ED Goops PURCHASED 
JO MES CG CRG a ooaie cee ire 8,539.49 
LS USED 
BO UecPe mae ete cisy a/icssi arse Oe aie 3.8 30,125.70 
fo. ~ Other APHEGEIAIRG cs Costs Sets oss 21,388.76. 
‘ake ingredients ..... oN ao 6 On CARO Or 22,665 . 20 . 
ah : —____—___—. 74,179.75 


" i 


| apa welts Tae te Pie apr 
~ 842 3 SPECIAL “COMMITTER (> Geert teas 
- eae = Ne “pen = | 
; . _ EXHIBIT II 
: a 
MANUFACTURING EXPENSES = a 
Direct Labour—Bread ov... see eens 11,562.63 
: Ca kien eek ee Fie Panes 3S 8,140.31 _ 
Fuel—Bread ..:...+...: Sa ton Rabe g Scape 3,273.47 a 
Oia ae ete hata, etn of ei minum eh irene , 690: 50 ; 
Impuvancesfire tes he) saw te cae So oes oho 2,362.36 
Ea ehterand + POW: so Gee srs cone! eiaiete ig eae waves 1,349). 61 
EN AESeAIVG MECC ERM: a ea talons ante a prmteaee teste 1,467.18 
Plant maeinbemanee a... css tbe a Gk wre ice 3,150.11 
PURCOR BOT ee Nos iste etic oe worse cea ees 112.62 
Interest om mortgage .......eec sce ee ees - 2,798 .47 
Manager’s salary ...... eet aoa eins sree 4,045.92 
Rent—305 McKay ........... Lee ae aad ree 1,075 .00 
Workmen’s. compensation ..........+.005 1,276.04 
Accident..and sickness insurance ......... 243). 72: 
Depreciation—Exhibit “IIT” 
lel ang seen s Sete teins woke eet rane Te et 1,376.25 
Machinery and equipment .............. 2,492 . 49: 2 
POR CSVSET n arse ok. oo mins yore Gueaegais os 300 . 010: 
- Cake. plant improvements ...........000% 1,308.00: 47,024 .68 129,743.92 
Gross Prorir From Sates: (Carried forward) 2.2... eee tees ewww cence $ 38,642.83 
Gross Prorir From Sates—(Brought forward) ..........cceceeeeeeceuees $ 38,642.83 
SELLING EXPENSES 
POSIOSMIEN SZ WARES iy. sei, 3 Seve sala! engine Salas a $ 24,527 .63 < 
ADEMET UWA ES ome mac acs wh ME pe Be 2,043.79: 
ETOP BO eH Y SCAN Rite Rh oak bistehede wile ennaat eee 2,386). 92: 
PAA ORR TO DANITS od voi as i laudikinetlcy slate eats g 485). 87 
NP OMBOD Ne este eat Re Sia) PASS Sen ee 2,0911.. 00: 
Vila SONS, VEDAS a6. er nc ale Caeonecee Maes 633.11 
ruck Re pains galsais a: ec ase sla anes 6,098.18 
Gas: carid Lol sree ica seat oreo ere aahaness 2,290. 010 
PHCOMCES 342, sate Toe a ee hee Be 2410.95: 
PNGIS POTD TIESt WOK el tre ete ant Bena a eae Mae par a eae : 1,147 .46 
Wrapping and shipping ...5.¢s.)...5.. 13,004. 65: 
Bad< debts: 0522 80.5 $ 12,209.55 “ 
DLess—Reserve Dec. 31/46 4,968.35. - 7,324.20: 
New reserve for bad debts .........:.... 1,066. 99: 
Loss on sale of trucks ........cecs eee eee 644.10 
Depreciation—Delivery equipment ...... 1,273.50 
ee $ 65,258.35: 
OFFICE EXPENSES 
Oihicenpaliarges eat SA colin ls femene pa 4,005:. 27 
PRTG OY OER OF ial ale hae Sete! oo, cea teehee es 700. 00 
Oiiice=expense se ug oe ew) 3 ea a lowe oka 1,312:.28 
Printing ‘and, stationery) os. .0..0 020.4)... 699 . 32' 
Bante. ehatipes 6 kk Oc the Deeks 279. 60: 
egal Pees one hoe. we ccwk ay.cewie mate Se eae 150. 45: 
POND AOR Sy cata cs'wilarnl hs tneias Sia re SRG teleost nace g uals 187.09 
Telephone and telegrams ..............4. 393). 64) 
ad Mats Iigcull kb ofeds bathe sreiael oem ReGN, (hermits Ya ate mises ir ae 153 . 351 
Unemployment insurance ............... 526 . 04 = 
COMeethonNCORte .%. ce hd. -onels, actemede wracwaael shee 73.92 a 
Depreciation—Furniture and fixtures ... 23.75: 8,505:. 21 78,763..56 
Net. £086 ‘From OPERATIONS! yi... .5.51 oc 2) Sora vce cee lo ee 35,120.78 . 
Deduct—Rentals “received .......26.eccuccevvsceaweres $ 9:00 ..010: i 
Bad debts Tecovered cls. oaukws Ge eee ee ps 32.38 932.38 
Finat Ner Loss during the year ...... Snipers | Sta tte Banana 


ae 3h rs yA = 
ee a ere o 
iw Mate oo at a j . : 
Sea? aia % en 


: : EXHIBIT IIT 
he ‘BOULANGERIE REGAL BAKERY, INCORPORATED , 
«66: ST.;, BERNARD STREET, HULL, QUE. 

DULE OF FIXED ASSETS AND RESERVES FOR DEPRECIATION 

irae oe _ AS ON DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Reserves for Depreciation 
Balance 1947 Balance 
Cost Dec. 31/46 Additions Dee. 31/47 
REAM acciercie oi oki clues chats ehalh se se. § $ end : 
Se tera¥oy aV eis. shore ies ee etoL ML Cost vy 0s 5,050.00 3,361.22 1,376.2 5 
ery id equipment $26,916.21 : peat: ahr 
ment sold ... 1,991.28 


; oo 24,924 93 5,864.30 2,492 .49 8,356.79 

SY SUCH fi ua Time Gh Voie shaver 6,000 .00 732.69 3100. 00 1,032.69 
ons ad SlOTQ ee is ase ony L Ao s.c.s 2,876.68 1,154.68 431.50 1,586.18 
ness ... Mer ct et henst Poets lite, iar ey ctslare Si sp 500.00 ~ 208 .17 100 ee 308 .17 
COMER te ialiisl ieegd seeds fag bmeaane ak 450.00 Per ones Aree: 
Piniaodat one os fosate 1,502 .00 54.15 54.15 

a7) International ........ 42... 1,508.00 oe 54.75 54.75 
International ....... she a a@, 1,465 .50 366.38 293.10 659.48 
PLDLETUn LOMA Sveti ccs Soc ww es 200.00 ie 3 140.00 140.00 
hevrolet as Hoosen Mewes = 500 ..00 255.30 100.00 355.30 
CEANES C RRR aR er S gi i a a 500.00 255:. 30 100.00 355.30 

RATIO: | dusnece't ie Ae Sl a aS 237 .50 58. 00 Dass rie 81.75 


$ 108,714.61 $ 12,256.04 $ 5,465 .99 $ 17,722.03 


APPENDIX “Cc” Exursir 40 


_ CONSOLIDATED Poe OF CANADA LIMITED 


a" AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 29TH DECEMBER, 1945 


faye 
s ] ae A. Firewater: H. J. Mero, A. St, Clair Gordon, F. K, Piemane 
id. dlaw, R. L. Warren, Beaudry Leman, Morris W. Wilson. 


ers—President, A. Earwaker; Vice-Presidents, T. Bignell, T. M. Dutton; 
i. O. an Treasurer, H. S. Pratt. 


Rich older: of Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited 

ur Directors present herewith the Balance Sheet and Statements of Profit 
ss and Harned Surplus for the year ended December 29, 1945, certified 
Baceiere,. Messrs. Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Nash. 
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Profits for the year from all sources, after providing for administration, 
maintenance and depreciation, amounted to $798,943.66 which figure included 
non-recurring profits of $62,318.42 realized from the sale of certain securities. 

Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes required the setting aside 
of $415,654.02, the refundable portion of which amounted to $40,800.00; there- 
fore the net amount to be deducted from Profit and Loss was $374,854.02. 

Net Profits transferred to Earned Surplus Account totalled $424,089.64, 
ae the equivalent of $1.25 per share on the 339,443 shares of issued Capital — 

tock. Eee ; 

There was also added to Earned Surplus Account profits realized on securities — 
sold in prior years amounting to $20,519.76, which profits had hitherto been 
held in the Investment Reserve Account. - as 

Out of the above profits four (4) quarterly dividends of twenty cents (20c) 
per share were paid or reserved for payment on the outstanding Capital Stock, — 
making a total distribution to Shareholders of Eighty Cents (80c) per share ~ 
for the year. & 

Due to substantial improvement in the market value of the Company’s” 
Investments it was felt that the Investment Reserve which was created in 1933 _ 
was no longer required in full. Accordingly the sum of $182,911.77 was 
transferred to Capital Surplus. Account and used to write down the item of 
Goodwill to the nominal*figure of $1.00. : A 

While this reduction in Reserve had the effect of increasing the Balance 
Sheet value of the Investments still held in the portfolio, it is interesting to note — 
that as at the end of the year under review the market values exceeded the book | 
values by substantially greater margin than was the case at the end of the 
previous year. 

Sales of the Company’s products showed an encouraging gain over the | 
previous year, but shortages of essential supplies continued to make it difficult — 
to satisfy all the requirements of our customers. . ie 

The usual provision for depreciation was made out of last year’s earnings 
and the Company’s properties were maintained in as good condition as labour, 
material and equipment shortages permitted. @ 

Plans for the expansion and modernization of the Company’s plants and — 
equipment are well advanced and construction is now proceeding with the new 
bakery building at London, Ont. Other projects will be commenced shortly and — 
new machinery and equipment is being obtained and installed as rapidly as 
possible under existing conditions. 2 

We welcome to our councils two new Directors, who joined the Board — 
within the last twelve months—Mr. A..St. Clair Gordon, Wallaceburg, Ont., and — 
Mr. H. J. Mero, Walkerville, Ont. a 

Your Directors wish to express their appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
services of the officers, staff and employees of the Company during the year. 


Submitted on behalf of the Board, 


A. EARWAKER, ue 
President. 


Montreal, Que., March 30, 1946. 


PRICES z 


and its subsidiaries 


at 


ASSETS 

nt: 

Cash in banks and on hand .................0e sees eee e ee 
Investments in stocks and bonds less reserve (quoted 
Beeemarket value’ $2,512,700) 9 2c. ce eee eee ece eee ee 
‘Trade and sundry accounts receivable, less reserve for 
_ doubtful accounts ........ Repent work ais soles 
Inventories of materials, supplies and finished goods—as 
determined and certified by the management and 
valued at the lower of cost or market, less reserve... 
Be Ppolecurne mbt: ASSCUSm Nad ctl cro este hersiele ees ives oa-8 3 
ved and Sundry: - 

Life insurance—cash surrender value .............-..+.+- 
paid insurance, taxes, licences and other expenses...... 
undable portion of taxes on income ..........-....++- 


buildings, machinery and equipment as written down 
to a revaluation by officials of the company at lst 
January, 1933, with subsequent additions at cost: 

Hand lesssprotit. sone disposals". 0..3 5.6. dae os 
Buildings, machinery and equipment $4,606,717 .13 
Less reserve for depreciation ... 3,191,273.01 


- 


Rial ae © aia ate. Welels @.pie)is. 0 s+6 8 Seco oe 916 6 0 6 6 9 916 00. F 6.0 0596 t0 8 v6 oles 


LIABILITIES 


k advances re purchases of employees’ Victory Loan 


 ‘bonds- (secured) .........--..ees scenes $200,603.40 
Less due from employees on purchase of above 
a TEE ESI ibe ie rae a ar ace hye 197,315.19 


Dividend payable 2nd January, 1946...............-.00- 
Accounts payable and accrued charges .-......++.ss00+e++ 
eserve for Dominion income and excess profits taxes less 
instalments paid on account ...........se eee eeeeeceee 
Salesmen’s and drivers’ deposits..........+-eeeeeeeeeeee 
Reserve for unredeemed tickets ......--+.eeseee ee eeee cere 


© Total current Jiabilities .....-..-.. 500 eer ee eeeeee 


: for contingencies ........+- Bit ts Sty re nhs ct cvaharene Wiens eked 


and Surplus: 
tal authorized— 

-—-—-«:§00,000 ordinary shares of no par value 

le bea : 
C apital issued— : 
_-—s-«- 339,443 ordinary shares of which 3 shares, valued at 
. $10 per share, were issued during the year 1945 
on conversion of 3 preferred management shares 
RUE DUS ater eine slelelare sisisist tiviera Fiche clvivie wile oon eS ole viele 


Approved on behalf of the board. 


Pst SOL D BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
e (Incorporated under the Lominion Companies Act) 


$ 357,020.27 
1,565,010 .99 
228,073.75 


61 


1,078.10 


$ 17,840.00 


5 


4,840 . 00 


135,009 . 84 


3 538,060.06 


1,41 


5,444.12 . 


$ 
6 
39 


3,288.21 


7,888 . 60 


16,249 . 60 


* 234,674.21 
68,730 .44 


$3,49 
59 


8,722.74 


9,430.00° 
2,631.56 


845 


Bakeries Limited, Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Dixon Dairy Bread Limited 
: Consolidated Balance Sheet, 29th December, 1945 


$2,761,183. 11 


206,927 .07 


1,953,504.18 
1.00 


$4,921,615 .36 


$ 779,558.80 
50,000.00 — 


4,092,061. 56 
$4,921,615 .36 


G. A. MORRIS, director. 
A. EARWAKER, director. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have yang an examination of the above consolidated hakihcs sheet of Conaplitt 
Bakeries of Canada Limited and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, Wonder Bakeries Lim 
Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Dixon Dairy Bread Limited as at 29th December, 1945 
of the related statements of consolidated profit and loss, earned surplus and capital surplus 
the year ended on that date. In connection therewith we examined or tested accounting recor 
of the head office and the different branches without making a detailed audit of all t 
transactions. We also made a general review of the accounting methods and a 
operating and income accounts for the year, and obtained all.the information and explanat 
we required from the companies’ officers and employees. : 

We report that in our opinion the above balance sheet and related statements of profit ai 
loss, earned surplus and capital surplus. have ‘been drawn up so as to exhibit a true and corre 
vieuw of state of the combined companies’ affairs at 29th December, 1945 and of the results 
their operations for the year ended on that date, according to the best of our information a: 
the explanations given us and as shown by the books. 
Toronto, Canada, 18th March, 1946. 


« 
Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth & Niash, Chartered Accountants. — 


CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
and its subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss for the Year Ended 29th Decenieers 1945 Pi 
Operating profit fer year before providing for depreciation, income and excess “- 


profits taxes, executive salaries, directors’ fees and solicitors’ fees ...... $ 822,315.1 
Deduct: 
Provision fOr: depreclabion ren. aus-waics whines Seep are Oreae $132,036.38 
Executive. salaries ......2...... riitacit cevshe mle den tea| Meson eet at sae 47,183.31 
DTreC OTS PEER ir. ioe moc eile Coven Ske Ceol eee 1,050.00 
Swlicivoms: aees aii sce tenienrt oes aa eee Seeman eee ene ae 428.79 
—— 180,69 
Operating profit for the year before provision for taxes on income ........... $ 641,616.6. 
Other Income: ; ; 3 
Dividends and interest from investments ................. $ 91,157.10 
Rents. and sundry. income > feiss wesw caine cee oe PR Ree RNS 3,851.50 
Net=protit onsale “of securities iii. as sx.c samen ae nw omens vee 62,318 .42 
—_—_—_—— 157,32 
Profit for the year before provision for taxes on income ............. AS eae $ 798,948 
Deduct: 
Provision for income and excess profits taxes ......... $415,654 .02 - 
Less refundable portion thereof ............... 40,800.00 
374,854. 
Net profit for the year transferred to earned surplus................-..000: * $ 424,089 


STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance 30th December, 1944 ............ eee pr inonan akg dati 6) Heese eRe SORA $ 419,576. 
Profits realized on the sale of investments in previous years ‘and credited at : 

the itime ite reserve for “ivestments. s./<.cint = states evoke ate'g «hie Rls epee eae 20,51! 
Netimpronit cas above .ak ic. oo. a. ie. peas Sab rcite se fates Ric ae Panto een a eet : 424,089. | 

: $ 864,185.89 

Dividends: : 

Paid 2nd April, 1945 —20c. per share...... $67,888 .60 

Paid 2nd July, 1945 —20c. per share...... 67,888.60 

Paid list October, 1945 —20e. per share...... 67, 888. 60 

Payable 2nd January, 1946 —20c. per share...... 67,888.60 

—_— 271,505: 
i ahanice 20th’ “December, 1945 fai. ces. vee ed wo tes Se ee $ 592.6 


STATEMENT OF CAPITAL SURPLUS 
Transfer of portion of investment reserve created Ist January, 1933 which is ; 
HO VAON TET: LNEQUICG .. oz Chiara heww wll bce ae ie esas weiet Ss ae! eee eu Ute aot cl eas ean eee $ 182.9 
Less amount. written off goodwill........... sss cs esses eee e wetness ees 182,9 


Balance 29th December, 1945......0....cccceeceeceueeecens cbse Agtaetrebone : Nil ie 
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*y Yonder Bread and Cakes are Made: 183 Dovercourt Road, Toronto; 
( g Street East, Hamilton; 337 Salter Street, Windsor; Carlton Avenue, 
ndo n; Christina and Davis Streets, Sarnia; Princess Street, St. Thomas; 
Patteson Avenue, Chatham; 225 Stewart Street, Peterborough; Prince Albert 
1 Somerville Avenues, Westmount. 


Won 


Vhere Ideal Bread and Cakes are Made: 1244 City Hall Avenue, Montreal 


z Where Mammy’s Bread and Cakes are Made: 24 Sanford Avenue North, 
ilton. 


__ Some of Our Leading Products: Wonder Fresh Milk Bread ; Wonder Cracked 
W 


Vheat Bread; Wonder Cakes; Hostess Cakes; Ideal Bread; Ideal Cakes. 
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Exurisitr 41 
1946 Annual Report 


CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
‘3 AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 


% gle AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Directors: Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, P.C., A. Earwaker, A. St. Clair Gordon, 
_ Laidlaw, Beaudry Leman, Ross H. McMaster, H. J. Mero, G. A. Morris, 
K. Morrow, R. L. Warren. 


- Officers: Chairman of the Board, G. A. Morris; President and General 
nager, A. Karwaker; Vice-Presidents, T. Bignell, T. M. Dutton; Secretary, 
O. Neale; Treasurer, H. S. Pratt; Assistant General Managers, C. H. 
way, J. C. Singleton; Assistant to the President, W. E. Heal. 


re pe 

_ Transfer. Agent: Toronto General Trusts Corporation, Toronto. 
a d 

i Registrar: National Trust Company Limited, Toronto. 


TOR’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 28, 1946 


Shareholders of Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Limited 

‘our directors present herewith the balance sheet and statements of profit 
loss and earned surplus for the year ended December 28, 1946, certified 
our auditors, Messrs. Clarkson, Gordon & Co. uz 
rofits for the year from all sources, after providing for administration, 
enance and depreciation, amounted to $892,998.05, which figure included 
3 Of $29,291.38 realized from the sale of certain securities. 
vision for income and excess profits taxes required the setting aside of 
3.83, leaving net profits to be transferred to earned surplus account 
r $499,044.22, being the equivalent of $1.47 per share of issued capital 


ut of these profits four (4) quarterly dividends of twenty cents (20c) per 
were paid or reserved for payment making a total distribution to share- 
of eighty cents (80c) per share for the year. 

e sale of the securities hereinabove referred to not only resulted in the 
ion of profits of $29,291.38 as shown, but also resulted in the recovery 
stment reserves—-created in 1933—to the extent of $53,594.42. 


ae 
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Because these reserves were set up out of capital no portion of the recovery 
could be credited to profit and loss. account. 
The amount in question was, therefore, treated as capital surplus and used 
to write down the book value of land, forming part of the fixed assets. a 
Sales volume of the company’s products again showed an encouraging gain 
over the previous year, but shortages of essential supplies such as fats, sugar 
and dried fruits made it increasingly difficult to meet the demand for our high 
quality goods. 
The usual provision for depreciation was made out of last year’s earnings” 
and the company’s properties were maintained in as good condition as labour, 
material and equipment shortages permitted. 3, 
The company’s new bakery at London, Ont., is nearing completion. Some 
machinery has still to be received, but delivery dates are too uncertain under 
present conditions to make any statement as to when the plant will be finished 
and in full production. * z 


constructed and will be ready for occupation on or about June 1, 1947. 

Your Directors have had under consideration for some time the desirability 
of inaugurating a Pension Plan for the benefit of our employees and arrange- | 
ments have been made to put such a Plan into effect during the current year 

Both the Company and its employees will contribute towards the cost of 
this Plan, which will provide retirement incomes based on length of service” 
and amount of earnings for male employees over 65 years of age and female 
employees over 60 years of age. 

During the past year each employee was asked to make a special effor 
to cut down avoidable waste and to show.a saving in operating costs. The 
- management is happy to say there was a generous response to this appeal and 
attribute thereto much of the improvement in the year’s operating results. 

Such savings play an important part in the net profits of the Company, 
and the Directors, to show their appreciation of the contribution to last year’s 
earnings and to encourage further savings, set aside the sum of Seventy-Five 
Thousand Dollars ($75,000) to be used during 1947, for the benefit of those 
employees who completed a full year of service during 1946, either to reduce 
the cost to participating employees of their share of the joint payments to the 
Pension Fund, or to provide retiring allowances for non-participating employees. 

Whether such special distributions can be made in future years will depend 
entirely upon the annual profits of the Company, but it is hoped the results 
will justify a continuation of this manner of rewarding meritorious co-operation. 

It is with a deep sense of loss that we record the passing of the late Mr. 
Morris W. Wilson who had been a Director of this Company for many years. 

Your Directors are pleased to acknowledge the loyal and efficient. services” 
of the officers, staff and employees of the Company during the year. 


Submitted on behalf of the Board, 


G. A. MORRIS, 
Chairman of the Boara 


‘A. EARWAKER, 
President. 


‘ 
a 


Montreal, Que. 
April 3, 1947. 
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CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act) 

ey and its subsidiaries 

nder Bakeries Limited, Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Divon Dairy Bread Limited 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 28, 1946 


ASSETS 
ROMMEL SP ATU CY ODM LAINC oe eh oste ay's, seat are alae al gf's ol ciate $ 386,107.02 
Investments in stocks and bonds less reserve (quoted 
Bevaarket: value ($2,205,595) ...00ccc secure cceceesaee 1,456,309. 10 
| Trade and sundry accounts receivable, less reserve for 
BRO D UU PACCOUNEIY et Peis ecw 0 ciattvocs S50 s cce on eos tied s 205,891.98 
Due from employees for pension plan contributions and 
for purchase of Canada Savings bonds ............ 39,260.00 


valued at the lower cost or market................ 613,742.01 


PLotalm current! "AsSetaMepe: ho claise sabe vcs sa cies soa’ $2,701,310.11 


d and Sundry: 
‘Life insurance—cash surrender value:................0. $ 19,915.00 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, licences and other expenses. . 73,707 .42 
Jue from employees for mortgages and other advances 12,042.99 
undable portion of taxes on income................ 135,009.84 


—_—_—_—__—. 240,675.25 


ud, buildings, machinery and equipment as written 
_, down to a revaluation by officials of the company at 

January 1, 1933, with subsequent additions at cost: 
4 Land less amounts written off.................. $ 604,355.19 


TIVOT Gmbonsapetertesinnest ooiteess «2 $5,118,770 .29 

Less reserve for depreciation.. 3,214,673 .18 

‘ a 1,904,097 .11 

—_ 2,508,452 .30 
ee ree se arose ces Vey st cacy lc Pave ohana! a¥e! i's 'a; bm ens shev'e ec’ 1.00 


$5,450,438 . 66 
: CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 


ok (Incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act) 
and its subsidiaries 


Wonder Bakeries Limited, Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Dixon Dairy Bread Limited 
ae Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 28, 1946 


ie: LIABILITIES 
is 4 : 
ccounts payable and accrued charges................ $ 603,940.60 
ividend payable January 2, 1947 .......... 2% Lithia Seeger ae 67,888.60 
meOvision. for taxes on income.........ccccecseccdcccces 224,745 .45 
Salesmen’s anda diverse deposits ak firs vue dd cee at ee es 84,312.63 
3 Total current liabilities .......... Te un oat $ 980,887.28 
ayable—23% maturing July 1, 1949 
MR nt ih Sec ah ess $1,000,000. 00 
(se RES er sein ee oa 100,000.00 
COMIC CIEE nite Pech or Sadcn beth oe ose Lek 50,000.00 
—500,000 ordinary shares of no par value.... 
eS OO EEO ESAT CS AMMO ES yays a ai alsin ss care 4.500 00 $3,499,430 .00 
BSUIDlUs 6. btn Bes ee Ped Che RE a a 820,121.38 


\ ; ————_-— 4,319,551 .38 


( mmitments outstanding under contracts for construc- 
tion in progress and for additional equipment 
- amount to $420,000. 

a ‘ $5,450,438 .66 
oved on behalf of the Board. Tee 


G. A. MORRIS, Director 
A. EARWAKER, Director 


ML 
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ia AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE Sreneoniis 


We have made an examination of the above consolidated balance ORY, of Consolidam 
Bakeries: of Canada Limited and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, Wonder Bakeries Limi 
Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Dixon Dairy Bread Limited as at December 28, 1946, 


for the year ended on that date. In connection therewith we examined or tested accoun 
records of the head office and the different branches without making a detailed audit of 
their transactions. We also made a general review of the accounting methods and of 
operating and income accounts for the year, and obtained all the information and explanatior 
we required from the companies’ officers and employees. 

We report that in our opinion the above balance sheet and related statements of 
solidated profit and loss, earned surplus and capital surplus have been drawn up so a 
exhibit a true and cor rect view of the state of the combined companies’ affairs at Decembe 
1946, and of the results of their operations for the year ended on that date, according to d 
best of our information and the explanations given us and as shown by the books. 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
‘Toronto, Canada, 

April 1, 1947. 
CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 
> and its subsidiaries - 
Wonder Bakeries Limited, Hamilton Bakeries Limited and Diron Dairy Bread Limited 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS a 
For the Year ended December 28, 1946 


Operating profit for the year before providing for deprecia- 
tion, executive salaries, directors’ fees, solicitors’ fees, 
interest, on note payable and income and excess profits 


+; 


ASRS Spas ale Biss oe ogc AS tects Big ore aa Palen a MI ane a Geo rep aaa Lan te eae $ 962,569. 
Deduct: : 

Provision Lor depreciable > a. 413% won ie eabsieaee ae we oa kines $ 148,976.23 

Hxecutive salaries: sek f.:.5 0. sae - Hors SS aN ae 3 46,583 .97 

TIP ECHONSS LO ESR ik oie: aisle Sewn sete ly Sua denavap eae Ieee Lee ne eee RUN - 1,000.00 

SV CAHOTS ad COS rch sious oilihaes lode .can cor actgcleart foe weep game caN cn eee a case 1,792.72 

Enterest, On 2MOte epayadOles son camcantaie s watsir ue erat teenie 1,029.45 


= 199,38 


Operating profit for the year before provision for taxes on 


DIA COTE: Misses etait aie wh alSite ahi palc\ auewe tetefeReads Radin ie Pacman sree cone Eee $ 763,187 
Other Income: : 

Dividends and interest from investments.............. $ 96,419.85 

Niet profit on sale-ol seCurities: (57s sectbe nce rte! he 29,291.38 : 

Rents and sundry income........:......-%- Ai eee eT 4,099 .22 ag 

a 129,810 

Profit for the year before provision for taxes on income. $ 892,998 
Deduct provision for income and excess profits taxes........ 3, 

Net profit for the year transferred to earned surplus.... 8 499,04 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance’ December 129: LOSS oo saceiace bake sreee «abies tbr ese woe ot = $ 592,631 
Wet ptonit for the: year’ ag (phove if. segei sales erie ae els te 499,0 

; $1,091,6 
Dividends: 

Paid April 1, 1946—20c. per share...................44. $ 67,888.60 

Paiduduly 1, 1946>—20c. per share...) a er ee 67,888 .60 

Paid October 1, 1946—20c. per share........... CL Aamo 67,888 .60 

Payable January 2, 1947—20c. per share.............. 67,888 . 60 

—_——_———_——— $ 271, 

Balances: December o2SU 1O4G hei oil art aa capes apatictistt es $ 820 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS 


Transfer of portion of investment reserve created January 1, ae 
1933, which was recovered through the sale of securities : 


dupiapl ibe year (eos. eyed deeper eae Sa Re $ 58, 

Less amount applied in reduction of the book value of ey 
MTN eyeing) a stansateacs is rece, serail net eeakwleh dy Mate a meatnats ag etoet a uate Te ae : (53, 
‘Balance: UDecember 28): 1946 vars See ie a wcane oS a teieie aoe Ni 
Ja ‘a 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


‘e 


Beet. . 5 Mownpay, March 8, 1948. 


The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Martin, presiding. 


Peers = 
Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
ston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Winters, 


e Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 
ie % The Chairman read the following telegram dated March 5, addressed to him 


phe B. Parent, Dionne Ltd.; Montreal, viz: 


- “Due to a reduction ae 5% cent on our cost of bread and also to the 
Ee. % ‘request of your Committee we have changed our selling price on bread 
. 4 eo _ to-day from fourteen to thirteen cents in all our stores.” 


E Counsel filed ,— 


Exhibit No. Gg-2statement by Dominion Bureau of Statistics showing whole- 
rice index sub-group weights re fish. 


yr. Charles M. -Ruttan, Director, Ontario Bakers’ Association, Toronto, 
alled, sworn and examined. 


Ww Jitness retired. 


r. A. V. Loftus, President and General Manager, Canada Bread Company 
d, Toronto, was called, sworn and examined. He filed— 

_ Exhibit No. 44—Copy of brief and of various other statements submitted 
or in nformation of the Committee. (Printed in afternoon Minutes of Evidence). 


~y 


| ti 00 ‘p.m. witness retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


he Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Maybank, 


rembers present.. Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Irvine, Johnston, 
, MacInnis, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


N i: Loftus was recalled and, at the same time, Mr. W. S. Aniliff, Assistant 
| Manager and Treasurer, Canada Bread Company Limited, Toronto, 
Hed and sworn, and both were examined. 


Mr. ‘Loftus filed,— 


Exhibit No. 44—Annual Reports of Canada Bread Company Limited for 
ars 1938 to 1947 inclusive. (1947 Report printed as an Appendix to this 
y. mroceedings ). 


A t 6.00 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 
i at 11. 00 a.m, 


R. ARSENAULT, 
Clerk: of the Committee. 
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‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Aes, ig _ House or Commons, 


Marcu 8, 1948. 


cial Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman, 
ee arto, presided. 

ie CHAIRMAN ; The meeting will come to order, please. . 

Se are glad to see Mr. MeCubbin back following his illness and trust that 
he will be here now continually. We are glad to have him back. 

Mr. McCussin: Thank you. 

‘The Cuarrman: I have a wire here from Dionne Limited, John B. Parent; 
ig as follows: 


> + 
ee ts 
> 


i s March 5, 1948, 
eee.” 10.43 a.m. 
~ poe res, Quebec 

Hon. Paul Martin, ; 

_ Special Committee on Prices, Dominion Government, 

' Ottawa, Ontario, Care TC 

wate Due to a reduction of half cent on our cost of bread and also to the 
request of your committee we have changed our selling price on bread 
today from fourteen to thirteen cents in all our stores. 

ee Mak Sire DIONNE LIMITED, 

Res JoHuN B. PARENT. 


zs 


ae roped 

_ Mr. Irvine: Who said we were not reducing prices? 

The Cuamman: I am circulating a mimeographed proposed questionnaire, 
ed by Mr. Beaudry for the scrutiny of each member of the committee. It 
suggested questionnaire for witnesses when we come to butter, but the 
ght is that members of the committee might have other questions which 
hink we should have some additional information on and I would ask 
member of the committee to take this matter under consideration right 

re 5 


yw, the intention of counsel is that we might complete this stage—and I 
phrase properly—of the inquiry by W ednesday night. The steering 
mittee will have certain other matters to take under consideration and it 
it be just as well for us to call a meeting of that committee for tomorrow, 

RVINE: Might I ask what you mean by “this stage’? Do you mean 
stage of the bread inquiry or this stage of the main inquiry? 

The CuHarrMan: No, no; of the bread inquiry. There are certain other 
s counsel will want to discuss with the steering committee in connection with 
proposals which should be made to you tomorrow or the next day. 
Mr, Jounston: When will the steering committee meet? 

The ‘CuarrMan: It will be meeting tomorrow. The meeting probably can- 
place before then because we are awaiting certain information. 
Mr. Dyde, I believe you have a witness? 

Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I would like to draw your attention to one 

er before Mr. Dyde goes on. On the cover of No. 138 of the minutes of pro- 
gs and evidence, dated Friday, February 27, 1948, Mr. Arsenault shows on 
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2 dS Fa ? 
the cover as witness Mr. Charles M. Ruttan, Director: Ontario Bakers Ass 
tion, Toronto. That is Colonel Ruttan’s occupation, but the capacity in whie¢ 
he appeared before the committee on that occasion was as former administrator 
of the bread and bakery division of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. — 
should think that would be the proper description to appear on the cover of 
our minutes of proceedings and evidence on that occasion. 


Mr. MacInnis: I.don’t think it should. 


Mr. Fuemine: That is not the eapaciyy in “which he was called, only h 
present occupation. 


é 


The Cuarrman: The clerk tells me the usual practice is to show the occupa: 
tion of the witness as of the date on which he appeniee as a witness. Tha 
what Mr. Arsenault tells me now. 


Mr. Maygsanx: I suppose if you were listing him today it eeean be what I he 
is at the present time, his occupation at the moment of being called. — 


Mr. Winters: It is clear in the evidence as to what he was when he 
appeared. 4 


Mr. Fiemine: It is clear in the evidence but the cover is misleading. 


Mr. Dyns: I have one or two exhibits to put in. On page 27 of the eviden ce 
there is a request for a breakdown on a fish item, and while perhaps this is 
the completely appropriate time, nevertheless I think I should exhibit this stag e- 
ment supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘ 


Exuipit No. 43: Wholesale price index Sub-group weights—fish. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX SUB-GROUP WEIGHTS—Fish 


— i Com- : . : 
Unit Se Sub-Group 


Quintal | Weight | Weight 


Bye OUG! COG ISI to rato Ns Meee oy ee te er es Saas EN e eee heme (100 Ibs.) 450, 000 
Cod, fresh steak........... sean MRS Nir hapeate Si sno. Sy, Sean ecg nha te ae ee lb. 175, 000), 
Eprokedl Millets ofcod +2625, bieices bias. es dAuo os Toe ioe map: 6, 000, 000 
eddook, fresh, ‘heads onr/.) 9.0 sss oleae Ib. | 18,000, 000 
Wrest fillets of haddpele. 420.016 aed oreo Ib. 1,000, 000 
Puan Nadie, SbanGarda.< 2. \'. oves vease te atieatt het Sen, MOL MRE EG lb. 5, 000, 000 
DOlOMMRES AN Phang wee ee oe pe ees ove: a er voce O be 1,500, 000 
Kippered herve PT aR ault cals Hsia Ma chitcha phere eM RCT Hae ere tang ae box (20 Ibs) 500,000 
Dat isprine@ mackerel meme c kr sy leh Late Mee ern eee qoea ial alamo barrel 100, 000 
Vie EME obit g FBR CeO Rane MarR RHE TET REN e-Mail SE ER ad dL oe ke ER ewt. 300, 000 
White fish, fresh and fonth Oa detest ah mR OE Cae Tees cada em lb. 20, 000, 000 a 
~ Canned Fish . - — 
BalMOMSOCke vos! ina dene anemic Rel, lent Uma aman case 300, 000 4 
OU piel CMU BRE SI VIMERIE Cepia dL Ga eer 500,000, 
Chen eric tunes lay Oe ti Di geen es MET ciel TA a aie Wine ti nnhy (mane ym at Aen case 400, 000 - 
TOD Stet Auer or Sox, Vind sce RONie ECan et Or Oa CEI Secreta doz 3’s | 


lb. Be 1,000, 000 


(Furnished by D.B.S. in reply to question on page 24 of ‘‘Minutes of Evidence.’’) 
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r. Dypr: While that is being distributed I might mention also page 47 

the evidence, reference to a breakdown of indirect taxes; and the Dominion 

reau of Statistics have supplied a table with regard to that matter which I 
d like to exhibit. 


| om EXHIBIT No. 44: Statement of indirect taxes, 1940 to 1947. 


(Later withdrawn) 


I am now calling Mr. Ruttan. 
_ Mr. Maysanx: Are we to understand Exhibit 43 in this manner: Take any 
ne of them, say the top one, you arrive at the imports of dry shore cod fish 
by adding up all of these weights and you say that that particular kind of fish 
important in relation to all the fish as that 450,000 is to the total; is that the 
derstanding we are to give to this? 
_ Mr. Irvine: Would you ask the fishermen who asked for it? 
_ Mr. Maypanx: 450,000 set down as a ratio to the total, whatever the total 
is that what the understanding is? 
: Mr. Winters: I imagine if you look at this on a total product basis, 450,000 
y shore cod fish would be about the same as 10,000,000 pounds of haddock, 
sh with the heads on. That is why they took it on that weighted basis. 

Mr. Maypanx: It says—the weight has to be understood because it is 
portant. It is important in relation to the cost of living. 
_ Mr. Winrers: Yes. 
_ Mr. Irvine: Who asked for this? Ask him and he will be able to explain? 
ae Mr. Mayzanx: I was wondering—I didn’t ask for it. 
The Cuamman: Did you ask for it, Mr. Winters? 
Mr. Mayzanx: I do not’ know where it came from. 
Mr. Winters: I am not clear as to that. Does that refer to page 24, Mr. 
Maybank? 
_ Mr. Dype: The discussion starts on page 23, I think. 

_ The Cuarrman: May I suggest that we must not spend too much time on 


 - 
| 
| 
| 


\that. - 


% 


; Mr. MacInnis: We could get that information from the Bureau. 

- Mr. Dyoe: I think that if information is needed on any of this the best 
way to do would be to recall one of the officials of the Bureau for a few minutes, 
if you want those questions asked at any time I will arrange to have a 
presentative here. 

| The Cuarrman: Now then, Exhibit 44 is a rather important one and just 
| going into the record like that without any explanation seems to me a rather 
ngerous thing unless we can relate it to something, because we do not want 
any false deductions from that statement on indirect taxes. Unless it is properly 
explained I think that might happen. | 
Mr. Dyoe: I think also, Mr. Chairman, that we should ask an official of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to appear with regard to that exhibit. 


The Cuarrman: Yes. 

My. Fremine: Mr. Chairman, could we have the reference to the question 
‘on which this particular statement arises? I asked a question the other day 
out indirect taxes entering into the price of those commodities which appeared 
e cost-of-living index but I do not think the exhibit in this particular form 


quite an answer to my question. 


Bie 


ete hg et OP ee oS ee SP a nes ok Pare, Cees ee es 7 ee 
spider ae ets Rat aT as SPR ee NE a Oe sad 
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Mr. Dypg: We may not have got it for that particular question of yours 
because this came to us, I think, in answer to a query that was raised as fat 
back as page 47 of the evidence. : an 
Mr. Jonnsron: Could we not have a breakdown of taxes as they effect 
bread, because that is the thing we are dealing with now, and I would like 
see just to what extent taxes direct and indirect enter into the cost of a loaf of 
bread, because that is what we are dealing with now and I think it would have 
a very material bearing on the selling price of bread to the consumer. We have 
been delving into the other factors that affect it, ingredients and distribution 
and all that; but there is an amount of taxes which goes into that which might 
have a material affect on the selling price. ig 
The Cuarrman: We will make inquiries about that. We had better clear. 

it up. This is evidence. oat ¥ 
Mr, Maygpanx: I do not know exactly what counsel would say at the moment 


cost-of-living index and I thought it would be desirable to have a statement on 
the indirect taxes on each of them. Now, it might be discoverable from the 
evidence or from this Exhibit 44, but I doubt that it can be done by way of a 
statement; but I think there ought to be some evidence on each of these items 
with relation to each of these items. \ 
Mr. Jonnston: Referring to butter, meat and so on. 
Mr. Maypanxk: Yes. They all come into the cost-of-living index. 


Mr. Jounston:. I was going to suggest that the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics prepare a statement such as I asked for just a moment ago in relati 
to bread; that we might very well ask for a further investigation and see wh 
they can do in regard to giving us information in regard to indirect taxes as they 
affect these other commodities which we are going to investigate and probably 
they could be produced at the time we get to them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. :% 

Mr. Homutu: Mr. Chairman, let’s be sensible about this thing. You are 
asking them to get all the indirect taxes for some 50, 60 or 70 items. It would 

take a thousand people a year to get that worked out. - 

Mr. Irvine: Oh, no. 

Mr. Homorn: All right, now let’s have an understanding as to what we are 
going to do. If we take the general taxes per capita per person across - 


country there you have a pretty good picture as to what taxes they pay. Bu 


to stop to figure it out in relation to each individual item—there are cases 


where the sales tax, for instance, enters into the transaction a number of times, 
and so on. , 2 
Mr. Winters: Not on commodities like bread. as 
Mr. Homuru: But here you have 50, 60 or 70 commodities. 


The CuatrMan: I think there may be something in what you say. 
will see what the Bureau says and have a report later on in the day. 

Mr. Homutnu: Let’s be sensible about it. _ 

Mr. Winters: When we are talking about taxes are we to consider them 
as percentage rates or dolar amounts? a 

Mr. Mayspank: If there are no insuperable difficulties the information V 
no. doubt be available. In the meantime it is desirable to see to what ex 
indirect taxes may affect prices. Now, if the terms are too difficult and 
into too great detail, as Mr. Homuth suggests, that may present a difficulty. 
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‘ers: You want it broken down to the number of cents going into 

Eo : 


bax Ethete i is one other list of Seiieues which ‘i Pree might be useful to 
us. On page 36 you have here No. 6, indirect taxes less subsidies, 1947, © 
eg of $1,538 million. Can you give us a breakdown of that as to 
hat those indirect taxes are?—A. I am afraid we will not be able to give 
ou a complete breakdown, but we will do the best we can. 


mably that is the question answered by this but I point out that the 
ie yields here are shown to be about one billion dollars, not the $1,538 
1 referred to in the previous exhibit. This as it stands does not give us the 
own yet, that was asked for on page 47 by Mr. Harkness. 


Pac: The secretariat will note these things and get this 
iation quickly. 
V Mr. Fueminc: Is this an exhibit in the meantime? 


oT e Cuarrman: I think perhaps it should not be an exhibit. In view of 
sI think we ought to withhold it at this stage. 


Mr. Jounxston: Which one is that? 

e CHairMaANn: No. 44. 

Fieve: Either that or mark it for identification in the meantime. 
: ad Crarrman: I do not think it ought to be an exhibit at this stage. 


Mayrank: Just have it in everybody’s hands on the understanding 
ill ‘be brought up later and brought into the record in proper fashion. 


he CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

JOHNSTON: You will not identify that as exhibit 44? 

(CHAIRMAN: No, but we will keep it for personal use. 

Mr. Homutu: I want it to be understood I am not opposed to getting this 
orm tion but— 

3 Mr. -MayBanx: You want to be reasonable. 


Mr ‘Homvrn: I think we have got to be reasonable in trying to get it, and 
i break down all these various items I think is an impossible task. 


a Mavpayn: I think Mr. Homuth wants to be commended for being 


Br tomifins I do not et to es commended for any thing, and I do not 
ET eee from you or anyone else. 


i 


PS 
char! es M. Ruttan, Director, Ontario Bakers Association, recalled 


By Mr. Dyde: : 
Mr. Ruttan, you have already given evidence before the committee. 
evidence is at. page 562 of the proceedings. During the course of that 


n e you told the committee that until the end of October, 1947, you had 
“Cee of bread and bakery products, Wartime Prices and Trade 
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Q. And at page 582 you explained that you became an officer of the Onta ‘0 
Bakers Association on January 1, 1948?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Then on Wednesday, March 3, Mr. G. W. Bird, gave evidence in whi¢ 
you were referred to, the page being page 712. Have you had an opportunity 
‘yeading Mr. Bird’s evidence, and have you done so?—A. Yes. 

Q. The evidence is, Mr. Ruttan, that you called on the general manager 0 
the A. and P. Tea Company in January, 1948, Mr. Beebe, and represented to 
him that his company was demoralizing the baking industry, and also that } 
called on Mr. Capstick, sales manager of the A. and P., and made some very si 
lar representations on a subsequent date, which Mr. Bird could not give exacth 
What have you to say to the committee with regard first of all to the converse 
tion with Mr. Beebe?—A. Perhaps if I relate the circumstances leading 
to my visit to Mr. Beebe, the president of the A. and P. Stores, the situat 
can be presented in its proper prespective, and you may save some valuable tim 

For many years past, but particularly since the removal of the subsidy o 
flour last September, there has been a firm conviction on the part of the bak 
industry .in Ontario that the A and P were using bread as a loss leader. 
consider it would be unfair to mention any particular firms within the indus 
as holding this opinion, as it is the opinion of almost every baker who knows hi 
production and operating costs. This opinion is so strongly held that at 1a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of the Ontario Bakers Association— g 

Q. When was that held?—A. March 3, 1948, to be exact the regular agenda 
of the meeting was brushed aside to allow time to discuss A. and P. selling poli¢ 
as it affected bread. That meeting was taking place while Mr. Bird of 
A. and P., presumably without any sinister intention, was giving your comml 
the impression that the Ontario Bakers Association had at different times, 
recently through myself, their director, ventured to object to what was regar 
--as their loss leader policy. 4 

Mr. Homuru: He said their meeting was on March 3. On what date 
did Mr. Bird give evidence? 3 4G 

The Wrrness: The same date exactly, sir. I wonder how many of you 
gentlemen got the impression that the bakers were guilty of a more or les 
serious misdemeanor in so doing. Certainly much of the press did, and quite 
logically, for having been heard before the bakers the A. and P. have apparently 
established their viewpoint so strongly that anyone who dares to question their 
policy must be wrong. Bs 

The CHarrMan: Oh well— 


The Witness: That is our attitude. 


0 
= 
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By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. For clarification— q 

The CuatrMan: Let him finish his statement. We will examine him 0 
that later. I think he.should be allowed to make his statement. in 

The Wrrness: At this particular bakers’ association meeting I was 
instructed to proceed to Ottawa forthwith and consult with the executive se 
tary of the national council of the baking industry and arrange for a mee 
of that council executive, and to engage legal counsel to ensure the pro 
presentation of the facts concerning the A. and P. competition as regarded by 
bakers to your committee, or such other competent authority as would be fit 
proper. Please note I was not aware of Mr. Bird’s testimony or mention of 
name until after I had purchased my ticket for Ottawa. 

As Mr. Bird has told you I did see Mr. Beebe and I advised him at the ow 
that it would be improper for us to discuss price, but that the bakers conside 
by reason of their knowledge of their own costs of production, that he mus 
selling bread at a loss. Mr. Beebe replied that they were not selling at a loss, 
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hat even if they were, in view of a further recent drop in the price of 
here ‘was nothing that could be done about it. In fact, he smilingly asked 
hat I would do under such circumstances. 


Mr. LESAGE: I do not want to interrupt but I would like the witness to 
eat what he has just said and do it more slowly. 


The Witness: I will be glad to. I agreed with him that there was nothing 
) be done under such circumstances but— 


~ Mr. Dyve: He wants the earlier part, Mr. Ruttan. 
_ Mr. Homuru: The previous paragraph. 


The Witness: Mr. Beebe replied that they were not selling at a loss and 
ded that even if they were, in view of a further recent drop in the price of 
r, there was nothing that could be done about it. In fact, he smilingly 
ed me what I would do under such circumstances. I agreed with him that 
re was nothing to be done under such circumstances, but that he would find 
ifficult to convince the bakers that he was not selling bread at a loss. 

. You have heard Mr. Earwaker say to your committee on Friday last: 

_ The small baker today is in a very difficult position. I will make 
this prediction, if the large bakers and chain store operators continue 
to sell ten-cent bread there will be very few small bakers left in the 
country. 


| By Mr. Maybank: 


- Q. That is a quote?—A. That is a quote.. You have heard Mr. Earwaker 
that. Let me also quote to you from the report of the investigation into 
alleged combine in the bread baking industry in Canada dated February 5, 


Chain store competition, even though much of it has been below 
cost, supplemented by the competition of smaller low cost bakeries all 
_ over the country, has made itself felt. 

_ +The one object at that time seems to have been to keep the price of 
bread down regardless of wage scales or anything else, as no action 
apparently was taken against selling at a loss. 


' That is 1931. Presumably an organization like A.& P. has a very exact 
unting system, but apparently it is not set up to show the actual profit or 
on an individual item such as bread. It is axiomatic that if an average 
ing charge is 42 cents per 100 covering a number of lines, where the hauling 
ge is above 42 cents on any one line then that line earns less than the average. 
3 a fact that the express charges on bread run much higher to certain points 
han 42 cents, and where the over-all profit is less than 1 per cent it seems to 
he bakers beyond the bounds of reason that bread at ten cents can be anything 
it a loss in itself, although a tremendous trade getter as a loss leader. It is 


=oes 


derstood— 


Bo Mr. Homuth: 


Q. Say that again, please—A. It seems to the bakers beyond the bounds 
eason that bread at ten cents can be anything but a loss in itself though a 
nendous trade getter as a loss leader. Again it is understood that in the. 
ted States the A. & P. stores sell bread at two cents under the price of the 
onally advertised brands. For instance, where an advertised brand might 
or 16 cents for a 16-ounce loaf A.& P. would probably sell for 14 cents. 
ty then in Canada do they sell at four cents under the 14-cent price for a 
ce loaf? While it might be considered that in selling bread at an 
mally low price the A. & P. are rendering a service to the 5 or 6 per cent 
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of the population buying chain store bread, what will be the effect on the 
30,000 ricaaes employees and their families? Is it reduction in wages or loss 
of jobs? : oe Be | 
Again why should the products of our farms, wheat, lard, milk, that are 
necessary in the production of bread, be depressed beyond their proper valu 
to enable any store to sell other products, some imported, at a profit? Th 
are a few of the questions that are puzzling the bakers and which in their opinion 
are worthy of your consideration. ee 
As you will understand there has not been time to assemble representative 
of the baking industry from coast to coast to study the situation in the li 
of recent publicity and submit definite recommendations to you, but it is hope 
to make those recommendations in the very near future. In the meantime 
will be understood that the Ontario bakers at least are convinced that 10-« 
bread is a loss leader and they consider that they are justified in protest 
against it. ~ : 
Mr. Irvine: I would suggest to you— 
The CuarrMan: Just a minute. You have finished your statement? 
The Witness: Yes, sir. ; ; 
Mr. Irvine: I would suggest to you that from now on you see that the 
witness answers the questions you put. : iv 
Mr. Fueminc: Surely there is no objection taken to anyone making a 
statement? ae 
Mr. Irvine: I am not taking any objection to it. . 
The Cuamrman: Let us not spend time like this. 


By Mr. Maybank: : 

Q. I have a couple of basic things about which I would like to inquire. 
It is then a fact that the evidence given respecting the interviews by you w 
the A.& P. officials is substantially correct?—A. Yes. ig 

Q. And your organization was and is interested in keeping bread up t 
certain level, not interested in seeing the price go down? That is true?—A. T: 
are certainly interested in seeing that bread is not sold below cost. How oth 
wise can they operate? “a 

; Q. Your organization is interested in keeping the price up to a certain le 
“and you would respond that that level is the level of cost?—A. I would say that 
level is the level determined by competition. That is what determines it. In 
this case competition with the A. &P. is apparently determining that le 
at a loss. mee . 

Q. What was the price to which you were at that time directing y 
attention in the conversation with the A. & P. people?—A. I did not even mentio 
price to the A. & P. people. a 

Q. I know, but there was a certain price they were charging, against— 
—A. They were charging 10 cents. * 

Q. Against which you were registering your complaint?—A. Ten cents. — 

Q. What were they selling at 10 cents?—A. What were they selling? % 

Q. All— —A. A 24-ounce loaf of bread. 

Q. All bread at 10 cents at that time. Were you directing your atte 
and their attention in that conversation to the sale of bread by them 
-cents?—A. Yes. . : 

Q. All kinds of bread?—A. That was their price at that time that I w 
to protest the fact that it was regarded as a ‘loss leader. a 

Q. And at that time they were selling all bread at 10 cents were they, 
24-ounce loaves?—A. 24-ounce loaves, so I understand. _ 

Q. At any rate, that was your understanding at the time of the conversa- 
tion, whether or not it was right?—A. Right. > 

Q. That was your understanding?—A. Right. eee 


oe 
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a You said right, but I do not think the reporter heard you. 
d you speak a little louder, Colonel? 


The Witness: Yes. | ve 


e CHAIRMAN: 


~~ By Mr. Maybank: 

4 Q. Sometimes your voice does not come back as loudly as the question is 
_and that is not good for the reporter—A. If I understood your question 

were asking me if the A & P price at that time was 10 cents? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. . 

 Q. Yes, their price was 10 cents a loaf, straight across the board for all 

nds of loaves, that is what you said?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Ruttan, I would like to ask you something about the people who 

e present at that meeting on the 3rd, I think you said it was the 38rd of 

ut rch. Who were there?—A. There would be 18 or 20 members of the executive 

f the Ontario Bakers’ Association. There were representatives from North 
y, Windsor, London, Toronto, the complete executive of the Ontario Bakers’ 

ociation. 

oe The complete executive?—A. There may have been a few absent 

mbers. he 

-Q. But it was a well attended meeting of the executive?—A. Right. 

| Q. It was?—A. Right. 

-Q. You say they interrupted the general business of the day for the purpose 

scussing A & P policy?—A. They hurried it through. 

‘Q. They hurried through other matters to discuss A & P policy?—A. Right. 

eG): Did you know at that time that A & P were on the stand?—A .They 
w they had been on the stand, yes. 

Q. I see—A. Yes, because quite clearly reference was made to the price 

7 which I believe A & P quoted. I am speaking now from memory as to 

rice on their platform. 

-Q. Was that a regular meeting or a special meeting of the executive?— 

I believe that was a regular monthly meeting. 

Q. As a result of your discussions at that meeting you say you were sent 

vn here?—A. Yes I was ordered to proceed at once. 

Q. At that meeting were you able to report the conversations you had . 

eady had with A & P?—A. Yes, I imagine [I was. ; 

The Cuairman: Speak a little louder, Colonel, please? 

The Witness: I am just trying to think whether I mentioned that at that 

cular time. I may have, I would not be too sure. 

The Cuamman: I want you to speak a little louder because I see certain 

mbers of the press are having difficulty hearing. 

The Witness: That question was not in my mind. I did not know Mr. 

d was going to make the statement regarding me having met their company. 


: By Mr. Maybank: 
— Q. You were discussing their policy?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be natural for you to say I have had such and such a 
Wersation with these people and describe it to the executive?—A. Yes. 
' Q. Is that so?—A. Yes. 
Bt). But you do not remember whether you reported or did not report?— 
I had mentioned it before. 
 Q. At other meetings, do you know?—A. I do not know whether at a full 
eting or just to numbers of the bakers. 
~ Q. The fact you had had such a conversation would be known to the 
Various executive members present?—A. Yes. : 
_ Q. Whether you had told them about it at an open meeting?—A. Yes. 

Be 
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Q. Or whether you had told thon} or several of them individually? 
“A. Yes, they had no reason not to know of the statement. 

Q. I would like to ask you if you could give the committee a statement 
as to the names of all of the members on this executive? Even if you cannot 
do it at the moment you could make it available soon?—A. I would be glad 
to do it. 

Q. Can you go a little further and state who was at the meeting?—A. | 
would not like to trust my memory. & 

Q. I am not suggesting that you trust your memory but there should be 
some record?—A. Yes, I would be glad to get it. a 

Q. The first question was “Who are the executive members”, and the 
second question is “Who, of the executive members, were present?” — Act would 
not like to rely on my memory. bos 

Q. I am not suggesting that you Ie on your memory.—A. I thought yo u 
said memory instead of members. > 

Q. Now you know of course that the chain stores are all selling a 10-cent 
loaf?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that regarded among your members also as a loss leader?—A. It 
regarded as a loss undoubtedly from the point of view of the value of a loai 
of bread. 7 
Q. Well, what other point of view might there be besides the value of ¢ a, 
loaf of bread?—A. The point of view of the individual purchaser who might at 
buy it for a loss if he actually sells it to meet competition. 

Q. Well to go back to that question you are aware that the chain store: 
are selling a 10 cent loaf?—A. Most of them are I think, yes. ey 

Q. The next question is that I ask you if that is regarded in the industry 
as a loss leader also?—A. I think you have Mr. Earwaker’s statement th 
on the subject, which I just quoted to you. 4 

Q. Yes.—A. “If the chain store and large bakeries continue to sell bread 
at 10 cents—” 

Q. Mr. Earwaker’s statement was in effect that if the chain stores and 
others went on selling that 10-cent loaf and enlarged their sales, a large numbél 
of the smaller bakers would have to go out of business. Is that about the sens 
of it?—-A. Words to that effect and I can quote it if you want. 

Q. As long as there is no disagreement about that having been correct | 
expressed there is no need to add any words. At any rate the ateieige of your 
membership towards the 10-cent loaf in the chain stores is just about the same 
as your attitude towards the A & P sales policy as expressed here this morning? - 
A. Yes, I mean it should be discontinued as a loss leader from the point of view 
of the baking industry. : 

Q. Well, your attitude, or the attitude of your orpanization towards A & P 
policy is that they are selling bread at a loss and, secondly I presume, that is 
what you call demoralizing the industry?—A. Quite. et 

Q. And that it will Save a number of bakers out of business?—A. Yes, 
ay because the others must meet their competition. 

Q. Yes, and your attitude, and the attitude of your organization towards 
he chain store policy generally and its 10-cent loaf is substantially the same 
as in the case of A & P?—A. If I follow your reasoning it is. 

Q. I am not reasoning, I am asking questions. 


Mr. HomutH: Do not admit that you are not reasoning. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. I am asking your attitude, and the attitude of your organization, towa 
the chain store 10-cent loaf? Is it the same as your attitude towards A & 
policy?—A. Yes. I can put it this way. They certainly are opposed to breat 
being sold at a loss no matter by whom. That is the general answer. 
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ell, is it held in your industry that the 10-cent loaf of the other chain 
a loss?—A. I say—do you mean a loss to the individual who - 
sed it? 

‘Mr. Lesace: No, the person selling it. 

Mr. Maypanx: I am holding you to your own expression; a loss leader, or 

at a loss. : 
The Wirness: From the viewpoint of the industry it is a loss leader but from 


w 


= viewpoint of the individual purchaser it might not be. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Maybank, before you go on, are you satisfied the 
dence before us is that there is a loss on the 10-cent bread? 

_ Mr. Maysanx: No. 

_ The CuHatrman: Are you going to pursue that? 

__ Mr. Mayzanx: No, that is something— 

_ The Cuamrman: This witness is assuming that is the evidence. 

Mr, Fremine: He is not assuming that is the evidence, he is assuming that 
3a fact. He assumes that to be the fact. 

Mr. Homurn: Who does the witness refer to as the purchaser? Does he 
an the store that purchases it or the ultimate consumer? 

The Witnzss: The store that purchases it. 

Mr. Homuru: Mr. Maybank, had you not better clear this point up. He says 
urchaser may buy at less than sale price— 

The CuairMan: Well, Mr. Maybank your questioning is important, and 
4dr, Fleming talks about facts and evidence. All we are concerned with is the 
pet The evidence before us was that the A. & P. 10-cent loaf is making 


Mr. Jounston: Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is quoted at page 698 in the record. 
Vas in answer to a question which you asked Mr. Bird. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Just 4 moment, please. You say that is the evidence. I do not 
ay it is not but this witness says in fact it is not correct. 

The Cuarrman: Well that is a blank denial. If he has got evidence that 
_A. & P. says is not true well then let us have it. However, Mr. Fleming, a 
mk denial that they are not making a profit is not sufficient. 


By Mr. Maybank: 

-Q. I think I might be able to clear that up. The actions of your organiza- 
, and your actions, with reference to A. & P. policy, are based upon the 
iction existing in your mind that they were selling at a loss?—A. Correct. 
Q. You were not then and you are not now under any misconception that 
had admitted in this committee that their policy was a loss leader policy? 


0, no. 

You never had that idea?—A. No, no, they did not admit it. 

| Q. In fact you know they took the position that they did not sell at a loss?— 
M3 That is what they told me. 

| Q. Yes, at the time you spoke to them?—A. Yes. a 

- Q. They were making a profit?—A. Yes, but the bakers cannot agree. They 
not agree that can possibly be the case. 

Q. The bakers cannot agree with that?—A. No. 

Q. The bakers cannot agree that could possibly be so?—A. No, that is why 
sent me down here to consult with the executive of the national council and 
ar before your committee. It was an endeavour to get the real facts. They 
ot possibly see how they could sell bread at 4 cents lower. 

Mr. Jonnston: Mr. Chairman, are you through, Mr. Maybank? 

Mr. Maysanx: No, I am not through but do you want to ask a question to 
something up? 


m) 
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Mr. Jounston: Yes, I am asking the witness to clearly define what a le 

leader is? You have referred to that several times. ‘ = 
Mr. Maypank: I was going to go into that. . 
The Wirness: A simple definition would be a product that is sold at less 

than cost. : 


; 
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By Mr. Johnston: q 
Q. Then in the trade a loss leader necessarily means an article which is 
sold at less than the cost price of it?—A. We would not think of it as an inividual 
article sold occasionally. _ 
Q. You say occasionally, what do you mean by that?—A. Perhaps once @ 
month or twice a month, something that somebody wanted to get rid of— : 
Mr. Fueminc: Let him finish. a 
The Witness: But where it is a staple product such as bread and it is com 
stantly sold every day at a loss— Z| 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. You mean at less than cost?—A. Less than cost. 

Q. But there are occasions when a loss leader is considered to be an art 
upon which the price is reduced below the regular selling price? = 

Mr. Homurn: That is not a loss leader. i 

Mr. Jounsron: Well just a moment, I am not asking you. 

Mr. Homuru: You are not asking me but let us get it cleared up. 

Mr. Jounston: Let the witness answer me. 

Mr. Homutu: A man might have certain things in his inventory which 
feels he has to get rid of, and which he will sell below cost once a month or e1 
two or three months. He will sell it below cost, but that is not a loss leader. 

Mr. Jounston: We are not talking about that article. . 

Mr. HomutH: Well, you are getting all mixed up. 

Mr. Jounsron: And you are not clearing it for me. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. The witness did refer to an occurrence where the price was reduced belo’ 
the regular selling price, not aecessarily below cost, and yet you occasional 
classed that as a loss leader? ey # 
Mr. Homurn: No, he did not. 
The Wrrness: The other gentleman expressed it clearly. 4% 
Mr. Jounsron: I am asking the witness to express it. He has used the wor 
‘Joss leader” on two different occasions. . 4 
The Wrrness: As it was explained a moment ago that a merchant m 
have some articles in his inventory which he felt he might have to dispose o 
a loss. That I would not regard as a loss leader, but where he constantly sells 
staple article at lower than cost, it is what I would call a loss leader. Co 
The Cuatrman: You are sure that is clear. : i 
The Witness: I suppose you know the A. & P. get rid of their sur 
bread which is not likely to be sold in any one day at approximately 5 centi 
Mr. Jounston: That has not been brought out in evidence. - = 
The Wirnsss: It is a fact. 
Mr. Jounston: You may be able to give us further information on it 
Mr. Irvine: There is this questioning and answering with people all tal 
at the same time and it is very difficult. E 
The Cuarrman: I know. 
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By Mr. Maybank: 

-_ Q. I would like to ask you this question upon the same point. Let us take 
article, and we will say it costs 8 cents to get it on the shelf of the retailer 
y for sale to the consumer. If the retailer were to sell the article at 8 cents, 
only thing he would get out of the transaction would be the pleasure of 
ling the article. He would not get any money into his own pocket which 
could spend on Coca-Cola, beer or chewing gum or anything for himself. 
he-sells such an article as that at 8 cents, would you say that it was being 
id as a loss leader?—A. I would say, undoubtedly—supposing he sold all his 
nerchandise on that basis, he still has his wages to pay. 

 Q. This is only for the purpose of fixing our terms clearly. Let us stick 
to the question. I have described the sale of a certain commodity under certain 
nditions and I have said if that article were sold regularly at 8 cents, the 
me amount that it cost the merchant to get it on his shelf, is that regarded by 
u as a loss leader?—A. By me, personally, it would be, if he constantly sold 
staple article at that price. 

_ Mr. Homutu: Let us just clarify this— 

Mr. Maypanx: I quite realize Mr. Homuth has every right in the world 
ake certain clarifications, but I would rather not be interrupted. 

_ Mr. Homutu: I am doing this to clarify your question. 

~ Mr. Maysanx: As our Minister of Labour would say, I know Mr. Homuth 
approaching this in all kindliness. 

Mr. Homutu: There is nothing kind about anything I do. 

Mr. Maypanx: I would rather be left alone for a minute or two because 
will only have to come back to the point at which I was a moment ago. What 
ant to get is exactly when the word “Joss” is appropriate. You have stated 
t would be regarded as a loss leader, although the individual got as much as 
article cost him to get on his shelf? 


The Wirnuss: That would be my own opinion; if he did not take any 
rofit, he is selling at a loss because he has wages, overhead and everything to 


nsider. He has a definite loss. 


By Mr. Maybank: 
get the term fixed. If something is sold, then, 
dered a normal profit, would you say it is being 
das a loss leader?—A. I do not say that I would; I do not know. 
know where the breaking point is between the loss leader and 
that might be termed a legitimate sale?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You do not know where the breaking point is?—A. No. 
Q. You would say if anything is sold without some-profit, that is a 


- Mr. Homutu: No, he did not say that.. 

The Wirnuss: I have tried to say that if a staple article were constantly 
old in that manner then, in my opinion, it is a loss leader. 

Mr. Maypanx: We will understand that we were both talking about a 
yple article, regularly selling at that price; is that clear? 

Mr. Homuru: No, I say it is not. Supposing a man running a chain store 


a certain number of his customers who demand a certain type of sweet 
hases those pickles he cannot 


r stores. He would have those pickles 
is shelf and he would sell them. He may lose money on them, but he 
money on them simply because people go into the store to purchase other 
es and demand the pickles. They are not a loss leader, are they. That is 
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-a service he gives to his customers. They do not come in particularly to purchas 
that item, but the item is available to them and the merchant suffers a loss. or 
the sale of it. Loss leaders, in themselves, are something which you advertise 
and sell in order to get people into your store and, when ee pay the loss 
leader they buy other things; is that not true? y 
The Witness: I think your definition is much better. 
Mr. Maypank: It doesn’t make much difference what the thing is called, so 
long as we understand the term. { 
Mr. Homuru: It is a bait, the same as putting a squirmig worm on the 
hook to catch a fish. i 
Mr. Maysank: The only purpose of the question is to understand what the 
witness means when he uses the term, “Loss Jeader”. . 
The Cuarrman: The A & P say they make a profit and this witness says. 
they have not. Could we not get from this witness what evidence there is to 
show that A & P has not made a profit? 


By Mr. Maybank: x 
Q. I want e ask this question relating to the evidence given by. the A & P 


will leave out ie ic cents and only deal with the 10 cents. They indicated thal 
they made a 13 per cent gross margin to selling price on that. They did not 
indicate that, they told us that as a fact; that that was their gross Beer Ha e 


their carrying charge averaged 42 cents. 
Q. Their carrying charge? 


Mr. Homuru: That is the express charge. 
The Witness: Transportation. 


By Mr. Maybank: 


Q. What is that again?—A. For some points, for instance, to a point like 
Windsor, the rate runs about -66 cents a pound, or for a pound and a half loaf, i | 
would be -99. a 

Q. You are in this position that, the A & P statement with regard to a 
profit is disputed by you?—-A. Yes, the Ontario Bakers Association as repre-— 
sented by myself. | 

Q. What evidence in this respect-you have been giving is representative » ! 
evidence, representative of your association and not merely your own opinion?— 
aah hope I am expressing the general opinion of the members of the association, 
As I have told you, they instructed me to come down here and make i 
necessary arrangements to call on you to see how to approach— 


The Cuarman: We know about that. Our time is valuable. What is ee 
evidence, that is what we want to know. You dispute this statement. Mr. 
Maybank has pointed out that the A & P have said they made a profit. You a 
dispute that, but a mere dénial is no evidence; it is no help to us. - e 

Mr. Manes May I say a word on thig subject? ‘* 


The CuHairman: May I get an answer to my interjection? 
By Mr. Maybank: 


plied by the A. & P. stores that they made a profit on this operation?—A. Th 
bakers believe they have evidence in the actual statement of production costs, 

as quoted, and transportation charges to the various points. 
Q. Did you say, ‘we believe we have evidence’”?—A. Yes. 
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. The question is, have you any concrete evidence to offer to this com- 
tee in contradiction of the evidence of A & P as to their own profits?—A. I 
ave no evidence that I can put before you this minute. The idea in having this 
ne ting was to make the necessary preparation to submit orderly evidence. 

-Q. That was on March 3rd?—A. Right. 

bg Q. You have not made the necessary arrangements to submit concrete 
vidence as yet?—A. No, sir; as I say, I got on the train and read this report— 
= That is all right; the answer is, no, you have not had the opportunity ?— 
\. No, we have not. I waited all day Friday, here. . 

Be ‘Q. May I draw your attention to this piece of evidence on page 698 of the 
ninutes of proceedings and evidence. The chairman asked: 


Q. And you are still making a profit at 10 cents?—A. Yes. 


: The question was then asked, 

a. Haye you any knowledge at all of what your gross sales are?—A. If 
4 the committee wishes I would be very glad to give them, but the figures 
> have not been disclosed, I might say, to date. This is for the fiscal year 
E ending February, 1946. Sales were approximately $39,000,000, STOSS 
— profit rate -1367; and net profit after taxes -0099; our expense rate, -1170. 
oe. Q: And have you found that with the lower price you have had an 
= increase in sales?—A. A lower price of bread? 

z a Q. Yes—A. Yes, sir; our sales have increased. 

I do not know whether you have seen that evidence before or not. From that, 
you will see clearly, that the man who appears to know best about the A. & P. 
business, discloses a profit?—A. Yes, sir. However, all the way through he says 
it is an average profit. On page 717 of the evidence there is a question by Mr. 


i 


st ’ 
ors 


2 Q. You do not think it costs more than the average?—A. No. 

4 Q. Have you ever worked that out?—A. No, we have no accounting 
Zz system that does that. This is a figure based on all groceries and bread 
____ shipped and actually to try and break down the cost of shipping bread 
< would be highly improbable or impossible as far as we are concerned, 
because certain items take up more room, certain items are heavier and 
harder to handle and certain items turn over more slowly. 


Well, the bakers maintain there should be an accounting system which would 
show exactly whether or not they are selling bread as a loss leader. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
Q. I should like to go back to your question, Mr. Chairman. At page 698 
of the evidence, I think that is the page to which you were referring, 
fr. Chairman, and the question above the one referred to by Mr. Maybank. 


| gs Q. And you are still making a profit at 10 cents? 


‘You were speaking of the 10 cent loaf, and the witness’ answer is quite clear, 
“Yes”, There is no misunderstanding that. The witness there stated he 1s 


a 


geting a profit on the 10 cent loaf. What has this witness got to say to that? 
The Cramman: Exhibit 43 also indicates there is no doubt about the 
vidence of the A & P that they made a profit. 

Mr. Maypank: And that they made a profit on bread. 

Mr. Mayuew: This witness is interested in the manufacture of bread, the 
vakers of bread. We are drifting here from the bakers of bread up to the retail 
ation. In the A & P retail operation they did make a profit, but they 
dmitted before us that the price of 6-87 on their platform was without a profit; 
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that. was the actual cost. Therefore, if the bakers of Bread: had to sell 
6-87 cents they would not make a profit and, therefore, most of them would 90 
out of business. Is not that about what you are saying? ; 
The Witness: I think so. | 
Mr. Mayuew: ‘There are two operations and this witness is interested iD 
the manufacturers or bakers, themselves. He is not interested in what those” 
_ bakers make in the retail end of the operation. 
Mr. Mayzank: That is right. 
Mr. Mayunw: His men cannot sell to these men unless they are getting 
Mr. Maypank: Unless they are getting above the 6°87. _ 
The CuarrMAN: We have evidence from the A & P that they are making 
a profit at 10 cents. They are bakers for themselves. Now, if this witness ¢ 
show us what it costs to deliver bread from the baker to the consumer, allowing 
for a profit, and can show that would bring it beyond the 14 cents, that would 
be evidence. 
Mr. HomutH: Beyond the 10 cents? z 
The CHAIRMAN: ne re the 14. ae that would be evidence. We ha re 


bread at 14 cone. If this panes can show us what it costs to deliver breall 
allowing for a profit on that effort, then we would have some evidence. But 
I do not think that we should go on listening merely to ceaseless denials. 
witness said they are going to produce evidence along that line. Perhaps we 
should get that. It might be more valuable. a 

Mr. Homurn: Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? This witness was call 
here this morning or came here this morning to give evidence that the A & P ar 
selling 10-cent bread ata loss, as a loss leader. : 

Mr. Fuiemine: That is right. 

The Cuairman: He does not quite say that. 

Mr. Homutu: He has made that statement here. 

The CuarrmMAn: You have reference to the 14-cent bread? 

Mr. Homutu: Yes. I do not think 14 cents really enters into this thing 
particularly. 

The CHAtRMAN: No. 2 

Mr. Homutu: Should he not show, or produce evidence, if it is going to be be 
of any value at all, that the A & P are producing bread at a certain price and 
retailing it at 10 cents and as a result of that they are determining the : price, 


The CHAIRMAN: Exactly. There is a point I might offer for this witness or 
others who may come after. We have yet to have before us any evidence as 
to the cost of bread delivery and if we are going properly to ascertain whether 
the difference between 10 cents and 14 cents is a reasonable difference we ha 
got to have that evidence. In 1931 there was a report made by Mr. MeGreg 
under the Combines Investigation Act suggesting various costs of delivery. N 
I think we ought at some stage to get that information, and I was hoping th 
this witness could give it to substantiate his claim that bread cannot be m 
for profit at less than 14 cents. The point I am making, and I think as chair 
I must point this out to the committee, is that we are not getting that evid 

from this witness; that I think we ought to leave him alone on the point u 
such time as he can actually produce facts and figures as evidence. 


Mr. Maypanx: I think, too, we are in this position at the moment th 
one witness has come forward and said very definitely they made a profit ¢ 
_ their bread at 10 cents per loaf. All we have this morning is substantial 

either a denial of that or else a statement from the bakers, we do not know | 
how they do it. ai 
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Wirness: They could not believe it. 

Maypank: This witness has not gone beyond that. It may be that 

evidence which can be brought forward to upset the statements that 
een made to this committee, and I suggest that he do that if he can. 
here is another question— 

r. Fueminc: I would like to make an observation, if Mr. Maybank is 

me, Mr. Chairman. We all want to save time and I suggest we can. Here is 

an issue that has been definitely raised now and we have a condition of 
adiction. Is this net a case now where we should, as we contemplated all 
we probably would have to do, ask our accountants simply to go in there 
id make a report from the facts? After all, the question of the A & P 
king a profit on the combined operation—that is the baking and selling of 
1 —cannot be determined entirely by outside evidence; it has got to be 
ermined by internal evidence. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
way we will get the facts isolated and determined is by having Mr. Wilson - 
n and make us a report following an examination of A & P operations. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: Counsel is going to give us a suggestion on that point. 

)~ Mr. Fuemine: If that is the case we can save some time. 

/ Mr. Homurr: Did not Mr. Earwaker the other day give us the cost of 
vering his bread? 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, a little more than 4 cents. 

Mr. Homutu: I think he gave us that information. 

r. Lesage: That is what I was quoting. 


e CHAIRMAN: We want to verify that from the facts. 


FY , Bei By Mr. Maybank: 

~~ Q. With reference to that meeting about which we have been tow, would 
t be possible to get the minutes, Mr. Ruttan? Did anyone keep my utes of 
that meeting?—A. Yes, our secretary, Mr. Ackert. 

Q. Are the minutes in his possession, as far as you know?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they in Ottawa at the present time?—A. No, sir; they are in 
milton. 

Q. The minutes are not in Ottawa at the present time?—A. Not as far as 


) Q. But they are in his possession and I suppose could be produced?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Would it be possible to get those minutes?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. You can get them for examination by this committee if desired?—A. 
aS 

y, Maypank: It might be, Mr. Chairman, that it would be an advantage 
them, and } request that the witness be requested to submit them to the 
ttee for examination. 

tr. Mayuew: I think it would be a good thing now if we could have 
ted a statement showing the cost, selling price, delivery cost and so on— 
.e cost of the various ingredients—with respect to each company which 
peared before us. We could then make a comparison here and draw our — 
onclusions. Now they are scattered all through the evidence and it is 
4 {0 go directly to one and say this is what they said. If we had state- 
of each of the companies before us in tabulated form their costs would 


The Cuamman: I am convinced that Mr. Fleming is right, that there is 
ne thing for us to do. We have listened to witnesses and there are 
. directions apparent from the evidence; but I think that our accountants 
( to go in themselves and make a thorough study and report back to us. 


es 
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By Mr. Maclnms: _ 

Q. There is one question I would like to ask the witness while he is here. 
Does the witness maintain that any bread sold at 10 cents is sold at’ a loss? 
There are a number of bakeries which are selling bread to grocery stor 
to be suld at 10 cents. Is it his contention then that since A & P—he claims 


if you are cutting down the size of that loaf— | 
Q. As far as we know they are all 24-ounce loaves.—A. I can only speak — 

for the opinion of the Ontario bakers. * 
The Cuamrman: You were asked a question, what is the answer? | 
Mr. MacInnis: Do you think Loblaw’s can sell Canada Bread at 10 _ 

cents & loaf, a 24-ounce loaf, and make a profit? a 
The Witness: No, sir, I do not; that is what I said orignally. 


J 


By Mr. Beaudry: . 6 


Q. You said, Mr. Ruttan, that any bread which was sold at 10 cents, in the 
opinion of the Ontario Bakers’ Association, would be sold as a loss leader?—_ 
A. You have to consider the quality. a 

Q. We are discussing the type of bread that is sold either by the bakers or 
manufactured in this case by the A & P at a wholesale price ranging from 8-7 
cents to 9 cents and retailing at 10 cents; is that in the opinion of the bakers 
considered as a loss leader?—A. I am sorry, I will have to ask you to repeat 
your question. I did not catch you. ‘a 

Q. I said the opinion of the Ontario bakers is that on a 24-ounce loaf either. 
baked and sold by independent bakers at a price ranging between 8-7 and 9 
cents or baked by A & P at a cost of approximately 9 cents and sold at a retail 
price of 10 cents is a loss leader?—A. I did not say that A & P bread, if it is 
quality you are talking about, sold at 10 cents is— - | 

‘Q. Let me amplify my question; the A & P, according to evidence, from the 
point of view of manufacturing costs translated into wholesale costs as against 
the retail price for sale, costs approximately the same amount that Loblaw’s, 
Dominion Stores, and many other stores probably, pay for their bread from the 
baker and sell at retail, includes the same margin of costs in the bakers—the 
same margin of the same cost as related to the same retail price, exemplifies — 
the definition given of a loss leader, of loss leader salesmanships and evinces 
it in all cases— : 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Beaudry, do you mind my saying this: I am not 
saying that this witness is not more intelligent ‘than I am, but I assume he is. 
rather intelligent, but I must admit that after having listened to your question 

I have not got it. It is a pretty long question. 


Mr. Homutu: It is too involved. 


rel 


By Mr. Beaudry: . 


Q. Then I will repeat my question step by step. Is it the opinion of the 
Ontario Bakers’ Association— x 

The Cuarman: Order, please. 3 3 
Mr. Braupry: —that 10-cent bread, or bread sold at a retail price of 10 


cents produced at a cost of approximately 9 cents is considered by your industry 
to be a loss leader? ie 


- 
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aa The eee, You mean, if a dealer produces bread for 9 cents and sells 
t for 10 cents is that a loss leader? 


_ Mr. Lusace: For the bakers. 
4 The Wirness: That is a different proposition altogether. 


. By Mr. Beaudry: 

Q. Is the retailer, selling at 10 cents a loaf of bread he buys at 9 cents, 
~ making an operation involving a loss leader?—A. The dealer makes a profit of 
1 cent, you say could you apply the phrase “loss leader”? 

= Q. Is that true of A & P also?—A. Pardon? 

* Q. Is not that true of A & P, as to what they do?—A. They are making their 
_ own, sir. 

a ‘Q. I appreciate that, but from the point of view of the store selling, the retail 

% angle of it; they are still making that same margin of 1 cent, or a 10 per cent 

- margin on the sale price, the wholesale price?—A. My submission i is that we are 

; _ just getting back to the same ground again. 

— . Yes, but for a purpose. I am asking you whether in the case of a retailer 

who produces bread at 9 cents and sells it at 10 cents, you would not consider 

- that a loss leader for Loblaw’s as much as you would in the case of A & P baking 

a bread at 9 cents and selling it at 10 cents?—A. Do you mean, sir, in the interests 

of the entire baking industry and the consumer should these ‘people have to 

* discontinue that practice? I would say, yes. 

Q. I am not asking you that. 


_ The Cuatrman: That was not the question. 


4 _ Mr. Braupry: Would you consider that a loss leader in both cases, in your 
0 pinion? 


The Witness: I cannot say that the dealer is using it as a loss leader if in 
manufacturing bread he makes a profit of 1 cent; can’t see anything to it if he 
ee; vis ese a profit of 1 cent. He is not making a loss leader. 


a By Mr. Maybank: 
-. Q. Does it not come down to this, that the association of bakers are 
disturbed because they have found an organization, the A & P, apparently 
efficient enough that they can sell to their retail and that retail can make a profit 
of 1 cent, if they wanted to supply it that way, and also make a profit on their 
baking operation; the millers are disturbed about this individual efficiency? 
_—A. I do not tine so. I do not think they are the least bit disturbed about. 
_ fair competition. I think you will find bakers who can make their bread just 
as cheaply, Mr. Chairman. 
Q. This association was disturbed enough about the situation any that 
free they sent you?—A. Quite. 
Q. To go to see these people; or else you went because it was your duty. 
Mr. Homutu: Now, wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. I think we have to 
qualify what Mr. Maybank has said. The Bakers’ Association are not admitting 
any particular efficiency in A& P. The A & P have a policy of baking their own 
bread and taking it over to their retail stores where they sell it at 10 cents. 


‘Mr. Maysanx: That is right. 
Mr. Homuru: As to the question of whether they are more efficient than 
Piher bakers in the province, there is no proof of that at all. 


Mr. Maysanx: Oh, no, no. 


: 
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Mr. Homutu: The A & P may be just as efficient or inefficient as the other 
bakers, and they may be selling a loaf of bread at less than cost if it comes 
down to that. : oie 

The Cuamman: Mr. Homuth, may I point out this: What we are interested " 
in trying to find out is what can be done, if anything, in the way of lowering the — 
cost of bread. Now, we have evidence before us that bread is being made by the | 
A & P themselves and sold on their counters at a profit. That is the important — 
fact, and it seems to me that when we bear that in mind there is nothing improper 
in Mr. Maybank’s question. # 

Mr.’ Bravpry: I do not like to interrupt Mr. Maybank but I have a couple ~ 
of questions to ask the witness. I take it from what this witness has said that — 
he considers all bread sold at 10 cents is a loss leader. 

The Wirnzss: I do not think I made that statement. : 

Mr. Braupry: I believe you did, but if you would like to qualify it now—_ 

The Wirness: I do not think I made it. e 

The CuarrMAN: What do you say about the question now? Then we will — 
know where we stand. § 

The Wirness: That all bread sold at 10 cents is a loss leader? I think my- 
reply was that if bread produced at 9 cents and the dealer makes a profit of 1 cent, 
that from an industry point of view it is wrong to have bread selling in that way 


to compete with— a 
Mr. Braupry: You are quite willing— : 

Mr. Maypanx: Wait just a moment; the witness is trying to complete his 
statement. * 
The Wrrness: I wanted to answer your question. e 

By Mr. Beaudry: ‘i 


~ Q. You were quite willing to grant, Mr. Ruttan, that a margin of 1 cent as 
between the cost price and retail price is sufficient to ensure a profit?—A. No, sire 
Q. For the retailer, the purchaser?—A. I am sorry, sir; I did not say any- 
thing about that. Bs 
Q. Then we are working at cross purposes. You will have to make another — 
statement. : 4 


bs 
By Mr. Winters: . : 
Q. May I ask a question there on your question? In dealing with loss “7 


ers when you are referring to loss and profit are you considering net profit or 
eross profit?—A. You naturally consider your net profit. - 
Q. So this relationship of 9 to 10 cents may not necessarily determine a 
loss leader?—A. That was not the point. a 
Q. That is the point I am asking about.—A. Nine to 10 cents does not; of 
course, it does not. * 
Mr. MacInnis: I think we should leave the matter of loss leader out + 
it and find out if they are selling at a loss. : * 
Mr. Winters: That is why I ask the question whether it is net profit or gross _ 
profit involved. ! HM 
The Cuamman: I would simply say this, that apart from the questa 
of the meeting, it did seem to me that the line of questioning that Mr. Maybank _ 
was pursuing could lead to something and was perhaps a worthwhile channel, but 
I repeat for the third time what we have before us is that the A & P Company 
bake and sell bread at a profit at 10 cents. You cannot offer us any evidence? 


The Witness: Not at the moment. 


+ 
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4 ae CHAIRMAN: I suggest we leave that alone. All we are interested in is 
memeonpe. Fete. Lote 

_ Mr. Maysanx: We are asking the witness to come back with evidence of 
the incorrectness of the A & P evidence on that point. 

_._ Mr. Homurn: Well, now. . . 

; Mr. Maysanx: I understand... . 

_ The Cuarrman: Let us not get into an argument. Order. 

> #£=Mr. Homurn: He said incorrectness.. . 

_. The CuarrMan: Order, order, Mr. Homuth. We will not pursue this any 
further. This witness has no evidence. It may come in later. Can we not leave 
it at that? He knows what we want. He will get that evidence if he can and 
we will give it a proper appraisal. 

4 Mr. Fuemrna: I have one observation on that. 

The Cuarrman: I think we are wasting a lot of time this morning. 

| Mr. Fremine: I entirely agree with what you say as to that, but I want to 
say that even though further evidence does come in from the Ontario Bakers 
Association I do not see how that can establish the question conclusively. The 


only place where it can be established conclusively, whether the A & P in their 


operation of baking bread and retailing it is operating at profit or a loss, is by 
critical examination of the A & P Company’s books. 
' The Cuarrman:: We have already dealt with that. 
Mr. Fremine: I think we have to leave it at that. 
’ The Cuatrman: We will get Mr. Wilson to make that examination and 
report. 
The Wirness: That is what I wanted to say myself. 
. Mr. Braupry: The witness has stated that the difference of 1 cent between 
_ the baking price of the A & P and their sale price, retail sale price, involved in 
ip the opinion of the Ontario bakers such.a small percentage of margin through 
added expense of transportation, etc., that in their opinion the operation repre- 
sents that of a loss leader. 
% I should like to bring out that in earlier evidence at page 360 of the record 
we have had evidence from Loblaw’s pointing out that on quite a few of the 
~ commodities which they sell the gross margin is considerably lower than that of 
10 per cent which the A & P show as between their cost and retail price on 
bread, and in spite of that Loblaw’s claim they make a profit. Therefore I do 
not think we should countenance at first sight or perhaps even at second sight 
that the A & P cannot make a profit on a 10 per cent margin whereas Loblaw’s 
_ are in many cases with a 4 or 5 per cent margin. 
| "The Cuarrman: All I can say is that the evidence before us—and we are 
only going to take evidence—in spite of what Colonel Ruttan said this morning 
is that bread is being sold at 10 cents ‘with a profit. We are going to check 
that sort of thing, but that is the evidence to date. I suggest we drop this 
" matter unless we have got further evidence. Does anyone wish to question 
| Colonel Ruttan? 
_ Mr. Lesace: I have had some questions since 11 o’clock. 


a bs 


By Mr. Lesage: es 
Q. Was General Bakeries represented at the Ontario Bakers Association 
| meeting on the 3rd of March?—A. I cannot answer you that offhand. I would have 


to see the record. ; 
 Q. Then I will make only one observation because they are selling Richmello 


bread at 9 cents— — 
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Mr. Harkness: Ten cents. 


Mr. Lesacr: Nine cents to retailers, Dominion Stores. At page 620 of the 
evidence Mr. MacDonald, the Secretary-Treasurer, shows by his answers heme 
: 


are making money on that bread at 9 cents. 
The Cuatrrman: Have you those questions and answers there? 
Mr. Lesace: It is page 620. I would like the witness to examine that. 
Mr. Fremine: What advantage is there in that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us see. We do not know. i 
Mr. Homutu: How can Colonel Ruttan answer questions as to certain — 
companies making a profit or a loss? = 
Mr. Lusace: No. : 
Mr. Jounston: He has been doing that with A. and P. eS 
The CHatRMAN: You see he has said that very thing. ¥ 


Mr. Homuru: No, he said in a general statement they had but he has 
produced no proof of it. How could he do it for anything else? . 


The CuarrMan: I think this question is all right. We have dealt with the 
A. and P. situation. Mr. Lesage wishes to bring that forward in bold relief. I 
think that is all right. We will see what the answer is now. 


Mr. Homutru: I do not think it is. 


By Mr. Lesage: te 
Q. The witness has said that the opinion of the members of the association — 
was that selling bread at 10 cents constituted a loss leader: General Bakeries” 
are selling bread at 9 cents to retailers, and I can draw the conclusion from the © 
answers to the questions given by Mr. MacDonald on pages 610 to 620 of the” 
evidence that the difference in price between Richmello and the other brands — 
arises only from the cost of delivery and other factors, and on the whole General 
Bakeries is showing a profit on its operations?—A. I think you will find General 
Bakeries are meeting the competition of the 10-cent loaf. 
Q. If you read page 620 you will find there is more than that to it. There 
is something I do not quite grasp. You said in your brief that Mr. Beebe in 
- answer to you said that they were not selling at a loss and that even if they were f 
—would you read that sentence again?—A. I will tell you exactly what he said. — 
Q. I do not see any relation in the last part of the answer.—A. Mr. Beebe — 
replied that they were not selling at a loss and added that even if they were, 
in view of a further recent drop in the price of flour, there was nothing that he — 
could do about it. - 
Q. I do not see what the recent decrease in the price of flour has to do with 
the answer. Can you explain that to me?—A. I thought I saw it. - f 
Q. Pardon me?—A. I thought it seemed a logical answer. I agreed with — 
him at the time. | 


The CHamrMaAN: Just answer the question. Will you explain it to him? 


By Mr. Lesage: % 
Q. Can you explain to me how it is logical? Explain it to me—A. I thought 
it was logical. * 


By the Chairman; 3 
Q. Explain why you think it is logical. Why do you believe it is logical. 
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By Mr. Lesage: 


gz Q. Why do you think it is logical? That is my question. Show me the logic 
‘in it, in other words. 

- The Cuatrman: I guess— 

__ The Wiryess: Just a minute. 

Mr. Lesace: I do not see any logic. 

; The Cuainman: That will be-a matter for argument. If he cannot tell us 
~ we will have to draw our own conclusions. 

% The Wirness: My conclusion was the general position he would be in at 


Sthat time— 


By Mr. Lesage: 

, Q. Pardon?—A. The position he would be in at that time. Suppose he was 
‘selling at a loss and he raised his price at that time; he felt presumably that the 
time was not opportune to do anything of the kind. 
-  Q. There was no question of an increase in the price of his loaves in his 
-answer?—A. Pardon? 
+7 Q. There was no question of an increase in the price of his bread in his 
_ answer to you?—A. No, but if he was selling as a loss leader, if he admitted 
e was selling bread as a loss leader would there not be a question— 
“The Cuarrman: I am finding it terribly difficult to listen to the evidence 
when there are conversations going on. I am going to ask members of the 
committee to listen to the evidence and carry on no private conversations. 
Carry on now. 
Mr. Lesage: Would you please explain to me the logic of the answer? I 
do not see any logic in it. 
Mr. Homutn: Is there any logic in anything this committee has done? 
The CHarrmMan: Order. 
Mr. Lesage: No, not in what you have said up to now. 
Mr. HomutH: Or you. 
_-Mr. Lesace: Not in your questioning because you are making statements 
all the time. 
Mr. Fireminc: On a point of order, and in the hope of expediting things, 
‘I think in all fairness it is not a proper question to ask the witness the logic 
- of something that somebody else has said. It is quite proper to ask him about 
the conversation and get every element of the conversation that occurred on 
_ this occasion. ; 
. Mr. Winters: The witness says it is logical. 
_ The Wirnzss: I said it seemed logical to me at the time. 

Mr. Lesace: Does it seem logical to you now? 
~ The Cuarrman: Order. Mr. Lesage has asked him to explain his position, 
' the reason why he said it was logical. This witness is not able to give you 
the answer and I think you ought to leave it there. We will have to draw our 
own deductions. 
- Mr. Jounston: I have one request to make of yourself. You suggested, 
‘Mr. Chairman, that you thought the time was opportune now to ask our 
auditors to go in and check up on this company. I suggest to you we should 
‘not only proceed with that investigation with regard to A & P but we should 
also make preparations now— 


The Cuarrman: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Jounston: —to have our auditors go into other companies. 
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The CuarrMan: Counsel is making a suggestion to the steering committee 
tomorrow: He will be ready to submit that tomorrow and we will let the 
matter rest now. . +) 

Mr. Jounston: In regard to this question. 

The CuarrMAN: Regarding the procedure. : . 

Mr. Mayuew: May I make a suggestion regarding that. I said I thought — 
we should have the evidence that is now before us in tabulated form. That : 
can be put before us to give the rest of us a little chance to see it more clearly, © 
but if in the meantime the auditors feel they want to go into these other places | 
to get audited statements— : Ps 

The CuamMan: That is going to be done. We have already decided that. ES 

Mr. Mayuew: Pardon me, you have not. You have decided to send auditors — 
in to get— | 

The CHAIRMAN: We have decided to get that statement mentioned a while | 
ago. It was agreed we would do that. It seems to me that unless there are — 
other questions there is no sense keeping this witness any longer. I would — 
have thought there was a line of questioning that might have been very useful | 
but it has not been touched upon with this witness. y 

Mr. Irvine: I have one question but I do not know whether it is useful. 


Mr. Homuru: Tell us what the line is. = 


” 


ES 
Mr, Irvine: May I ask one question before you make your final decision 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ; 


ae 


ii 


Q. Colonel Ruttan, am I correct in saying that in the earlier part of your — 
statement made this morning you said it had been the opinion of the bakers for ~ 
years that A & P had been selling 10-cent bread as a loss leader? Is that — 


i 


aE 
By Mr. Irvine: : 
he 


correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said that?—A. Yes. 2 

Q. Were you aware of that yourself for years?—-A. No, I was not sof 
actively engaged in it at that time, but taking the quotation I read you from — 
that investigation in 1931 it states that bread was being sold at a loss, and © 
from then on— a 

Q. Did you have any suspicion that the A & P were selling this 10-cent 
loaf as a loss leader while you were an officer of the board?—A. The price © 
of bread then was subsidized, flour rather— < 

Mr. Lesace: The price of— g 

The Cuamman: Order. Mr. Irvine has asked a question. I think that — 
the interrogator ought to be allowed some freedom. He is asking a very é 
important question. I do not think he should receive any interruption. I am e 
suggesting to the witness he has not answered Mr. Irvine’s question. a 


The Witness: I did not have a chance, sir. 
The Cuairman: All right, now. Let us get the answer. il 


The Witness: Flour was subsidized, as you know, at that time. Flour — 
was subsidized at that time, and I believe the A & P sale price in Toronto was — 
two loaves for 15 cents, and I do believe there was a general opinion even at 
that time that the price was a very low price in view of their costs. E 4 


* 


z 


By Mr. Irvine: 

Q. You say the opinion even then was that they were selling the 10-cent 
loaf as a loss leader—A. I would want to consult more bakeries before I 

committed myself generally on that, but I think so. 
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By the Chairman: 


~ Q. What is your answer? You think so in one breath and then you say 
you want to consult more bakers.—A. Yes, I think so, but I want to be sure. 
~~ Q. Do not say anything about which you are not sure? Now what is 
‘your answer to the question?—A. I think so. 

yy : 

- By Mr. Irvine: 

‘ Q. You think se. Well, they are perfectly sure of it now, are they not? 
The bakers are perfectly sure now it is being sold as a loss leader?—A. The 
bakers fee! satisfie2 that is the case and they desire government investigation to 
ascertain the facts. 

Q. The bakers have been sure now for some years, many years?—A. Yes, 
I quoted you the actual evidence of the commission which stated they were 
‘selling bread at a loss. 

QQ. Which commission was that? 

~ Mr. Homuru: The McGregor commission. 

_ The Cuarrman: Yes, the McGregor commission. 

_ The Witness: Of 1931. Investigation into an alleged combine in the 
bread baking industry in Canada reported by the registrar on February 5, 1931, 
n which he says: 

p Chain store competition, even though much of it has been below 
cost, supplemented by competition of smaller low cost bakers all over 
the country, has made itself felt. ’ 


2 Mr. Irvine: Would you not suppose the board, in that case, would have 
prosecuted them under the act for unfair competition? 

__ The Wirness: The board was particularly interested in seeing that the 
price of bread did not exceed the ceilings as they were established at the 
basic period, at September 1941. 

a Mr Irvine: Have the bakers ever contemplated, or are they contemplating 
now, laying a charge against the A & P and the others who were selling a 
10-cent loaf, on the ground they are selling that as a loss leader? 

_ The Wirness: No, that is not the attitude of the bakers. The attitude of 
» bakers is that they should appear before this committee to ascertain 
10w the committee can go about making an investigation to see what the 


y 


facts really are. 


x 


By the Chairman: 

— Q. 1 have several questions I want to ask you, Mr. Ruttan. First of all 
you mention in your evidence you had employed counsel?—A. No, I did not 
Say we had; I said I was instructed. 
 Q. But you have not obtained counsel?—A. No, sir, but I— 

-Q. That is all right, you” have not obtained counsel—aA. Well, walt a 
minute sir—_ 
~ Q. You must not make a speech every time a question is put. Either 
you have or you have not. Now I have a telegram here which you may have 
ard me read out this morning to the committee. It is addressed to me as 
airmen of this committee and reads as follows: 

Due to the reduction of 4 cent on our cost of bread and also due to 
the request of your committee we have changed our selling price on 
bread today from fourteen cents to thirteen cents in all our stores. 
John B. Parent, 

Dionne Limited. 
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Now, would you have any comment to make about that telegram?—A. 
How much discount did he get, sir? How much was the price ‘reduced? 
Q. I have just read the telegram out to you and it says “4 cent in our cost 
of bread”.—A. In what respect do you mean me to comment? c 
Q. What do you say about that? He is reducing his selling price of bread 
from 14 to 13 cents in all their stores, and, having in mind your experience — 


in the baking business, I just want to know what you have to say? Is that — 
demoralizing the industry, for instance?—A. A drop in his price of 1 centim® 


Q. Well, obviously. Is that demoralizing the industry?—A. Not on the- 


4 


face of the simple assertion that he is paying less for it, but I do not know — 


anything about the circumstances in Montreal and I cannot answer that. 


Q. You were in the committee the other day when he gave evidence?—A. — 
Yes, but I did not follow it very closely. I heard some of it, no doubt. t 


Q. You did not follow the evidence?—A. Not very carefully. 

Q. You have no further comment to offer on that?—A. No. 

Q. I understand that although you had been a witness and were present 
you now say that you did not follow the evidence closely. Well, I have another — 


= 


I 
| 
4! 


question. Some bread is being sold in the stores at 14 cents. That same bread ~ 


is being sold at 14 cents when delivered by the baker to the consumer. Now 


: 


can you tell this committee why the same, bread sold in the store at 14 cents — 


when called for, should sell at 14 cents when it is delivered?—A. No, except 
that has been the constant practice always. 
Q. That is the only answer you can give?—A. Yes, it is. 


Q. That is the only answer you can give? Is that what I understand?—A, ~ 
Yes, that is the only answer I can give. | a 


Q. Now, I have another question Can you give us any figures as to the 
cost of delivery——A. Not personally, but I am sure the bakers can. ; 


# 
Q. Well, you cannot give us any information now. I see. This morning 


RT, 


+ 
MI) 


you spoke about the desirability of a cost accounting system, or cost accounting — 


technique, as applied to the cost of bread delivery. Do you know whether 


or not those costs can be obtained?—A. Delivery costs? 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes, from each individual company. ie 


Q. From each individual company, I see. Well, you did speak about the 


necessity of a cost accounting system with regard to delivery, and what did you 
mean?—A. I just do not follow you. — 
Q. Well, are there any other questions? 


Mr. Fremine: Yes, Mr. Chairman. : 3 / 


By Mr. Fleming: 

Q. I have one or two questions prompted by Mr. Irvine’s questions. He was 
asking you to talk as an officer of the government, namely the administrator 
of bread and bakery production, with reference to the retail sale of the 24-ounce - 
loaf at 10 cents. Do you recall that the bread we are speaking of now, the. 
loaf that is selling at 10 cents with perhaps some difference in quality, was 
selling at 2 for 15 cents up until late in September. 1 think in practically all 


cases that 2 for 15 cent loaf was advanced in price to 10 cents a loaf late im 


September. The date of the advance varied with the different producers but it_ 
was late in September.—A. I think so. + 

Q. How long did you continue as administrator after that date?—A. Until 
the end of October. I was through at the end of October. ; 

Q. So this 10-cent price was in effect, on an average, for five weeks while~ 
you were administrator?—A. Yes, but remember decontrol took place about 
September 15 and after that the bakers established their own price. 
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— Q. Well this cheaper loaf was selling at 2 for 15 cents during the war. Did 

you ever have complaints from the bakers then as to the adequacy of the price? 
‘A. Yes, I said I believe I did, but I would like to look at the records to be 

re of those things. 

» ~~ Q. Were complaints about the A & P sale price made then on the basis of 

a loss leader—with respect to the 2 for 15 cent loaf?—A. I believe they were 

for some time back. 

: Q. Now dealing with this last point the chairman has asked you about, 

_ this wire from Mr. Parent of Dionne Bakeries Limited in Montreal, I understand 

that your association is an Ontario association?—A. . Yes. 

__Q. Did you ever talk to any of the Montreal bakers?—A. No, we have 

thing to do with the Montreal district. . 

_ Q. Have you yourself had occasion to make any studies of the price 

situation in Montreal?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Since you ceased to be administrator?—A. I did in those days, yes. 

Q. Since you ceased to be administrator?—A. No. 

___ Q. Do I understand that you are not in touch with the price situation in 

Montreal in the last few months?—A. That is correct. 


By the Chairman: 

 Q. If you were told for instance this afternoon that an Ontario company 

had changed its price from 14 to 13 cents what would you say?—A. I think 

we have got examples of that,— 

~ Q. What would you say?—A. The Pickering Farms—and what would I say 
bout that price? 

— Q. Yes.—A. I would think in view of the existing circumstances— 

— Q. 1 am not talking of Pickering Farms by the way——A. I would think 

in view of the existing circumstances there was something wrong with anybody 

reducing the price. 

. Q. You would say that they could not do it—A. I am not talking about 

anybody, if a dealer has reduced cost, or if somebody gives the dealer a greater 

“margin, then of course the dealer can do it. 

Q. Are you willing to make a distinction between the large bakers and the 

mall bakers when you say that?—A. This was a question of a dealer and not 

baker. 

_ Q. No, I am talking about bakers, and I have been talking about bakers 

all along—A. About bakers reducing the prices? 

~ Q. Let us go back to the beginning. Just answer my question and nothing 

more. If you were told this afternoon that a baker announced he would reduce 

price from 14 cents to 13 cents what would you say about that?—A. I would 

e very much surprised. 

~ Q. Now when you make that reply do you distinguish between large and 
all bakers? Let me put it this way? In the case of the small bakers in 

ne of these small towns, and even the larger cities, their cost situation is a 

erent cost situation from that which attends the operation of bakers like 

nada Bread, Christie’s and so on?—A. Undoubtedly there are different 

nditions. 

Q. All right. Well even if a large baker, let us say in the category of 

ristie’s, without mentioning them particularly, reduced the cost of bread to 

@ selling price of 13 cents, could they afford to do so?—A. I think you better 

ask Christie’s. 
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By the Chairman: — Spee agN bee aki, “nile rae SS 

Q. But you have already said im your judgment no baker could afford to 
lower the prices from 14 to 18 cents, having in mind the cost situation?—A, 
Sir, there is a difference because Christie’s is strictly a wholesale concern, 


Q. Yes—A. If it were a baker delivering to the housewife who reduced that 
price from 14 to 13 cents that would be surprising. Christie’s Bread do not 
sell to the housewife. : a 

Q. I took a wrong example then in Christie’s. I will take Canada Bread. ¢ 


Mr. Fieminc: May I ask you, Mr. Chairman, following the questions and 
answers given, whether Christie’s Bread is mentioned in the wire? a 
The CuarrmMan: We have dropped the wire, and I am confining myself to 
an Ontario case. 3 


Mr. Fremine: Does the wire say whose bread is concerned? 
Mr, Lesace: What about G.B., General Bakeries? 


. 


ia 


By the Chairman: 4 
Q. This is important, Colonel. Please forget Christie’s and think of a baker 
that sells directly to the consumer. ‘That baker’s cost situation is different from 
the cost situation of the little baker in the small town or city. You have said 
that.—A. I presume there are certain conditions which would alter circumstances. 
Q. Yes, volume and so on. Now when you say there could not b 
reduction from 14 to 13 cents because of the cost factor, does your answer app: 
to both the large and the small baker?—A. I would say normally yes, but th 
may be exceptions to every condition. a 
Q. You would not say the large baker could afford to sell bread at say a 
cent less? = 


Mr. HomutH: Oh well— a 
The Wirness: I would not like to make any such statement at all. 


By the Chairman: a 
-Q. What would be your reply to that question?—A. Whether he could 
afford to sell the bread at a cent less than the others? - ; — 
Q. Whether the large baker could afford to reduce bread from 14 to 13 cents? 
—A. Again I would be very much surprised. He could not. a 
Q. You say he could not. a 


By Mr. Fleming: — 
Q. Colonel Ruttan, did you have any information about this reduction of 
price in Montreal, apart from what you have heard this morning or what 
heard said in evidence the other day?—A._No, I have not heard anything at 
about it. Ser 
Q. Do you know whose bread Mr. Parent of Dionnes handles?—A. No, 
am sorry I do not know the first thing about it. 3 
Mr. Harkness: Harrison Brothers bread. ; 
‘Mr. Fremine: There is reference in the evidence to Harrison Brothers 
I wondered if that was clear. There is a suggestion in the wire theres 
reduction of half a cent in our cost of bread, that is the cost to Dionne Limited, . 
and he says he is reducing the price to his purchasers by 1 cent. aa: 
The Wrryess: I am not in a position really to comment on that. I do not 
know what the details are. oe 
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a Mir. Homutu: If they reduced the price 3 or 4 cents they would be giving 
ene ame He gets a reduction of 4 cent and gives the customer a reduc- 
of 1 cent. 


q . By Mr. Fleming: 3 
_ Q. Do you happen to know how long Christie’s have been on the Montreal 
market?—A. No, but it is quite recent. 
_ Q. They are newly in the Montreal market?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. They are strictly a wholesale business?—A. Right. 
- Mr. Lesace: I have only one question. Did you not say while you were 
ading, and I would like you to check this, that “it seems to the bakers that 
read at 10 cents cannot be anything but a loss leader”. 


_ The Cuarrman: He is trying to find out what you said. 

_ The Wrrness: I am sorry, but I will have to go through the whole statement. 
_ Mr. Lesage: Let it go; the record will show what was said. 

| The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. MacInnis: 

/  Q. I should like to ask the witness one more question. I believe he referred 
a statement made by Mr. Earwaker, that the bakers were selling below cost 
b present prices; something to that effect. I should like to ask the witness if he 
; examined or compared the delivery costs of Consolidated Bakers with the 
ry costs of the A & P?—A. No, I have not. 

. Supposing I draw to your attention that, in Exhibit 42, the Consolidated 
rs gave to this committee their delivery costs as, salaries and wages, 2-48 
ts and other delivery expenses as 1-65 cents which makes a total of 4-13. On 
e 702 of the minutes of evidence, Mr. Burdon, I think it was, gave the A & P 
ts as -42 cents?—A. Yes. 

-Q. Now, should that not make quite a difference in the sale price of the loaf, 
hout necessitating selling it below cost?—A. It would make a great differ- 
e. The one has salaries and wages for the people— 

Q. I suppose both have the same items. There would be transportation from 
A & P bakery to the stores, and that is all their delivery charge?—A. 
livery to their stores only; this 4-13 includes delivery to the consumer. 

-Q. It includes all their delivery costs, the cost on a 14 pound loaf of Wonder 
read. In making any comparison, you have to take into consideration the 
-& P method of selling and delivering bread? 
> Mr. Homurnu: Again, I submit that this witness is in no position to give 
ne costs of delivery of the individual companies; I do not think he can do it. 
ealize that the question is quite reasonable, but I do not think this witness 
| give that evidence. 

Mr. MacInnis: I agree that he may not have the evidence, but he made 
aparisons himself and pointed out that the A & P could not sell at the price 
t which they are selling without selling below cost; that is his statement. 
The Wrrness: In the opinion of the bakers; we wish to make representations 
9 your organization to see that that phase of the situation is thoroughly studied. 
The CHAIRMAN: Unless there are further questions of this witness, Mr. Dyde 
‘anxious to present a statement made up by the Canada Bread Company, so 
the members of the committee can study it before the Canada Bread witness 
called at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Homutru: What is it, a financial statement? 

‘Mr. Dyoe: It is a brief, with a breakdown of the figures similar to that 
resented by the Consolidated Bakeries. 

4 h fr. Fiemine: Let us just take it quickly, now. 
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Albert Victor Loftus, President and General Manager, Canada Bre: ad 
Company, called and sworn: : 


By Mr. Dyde: e 
Q. Mr. Loftus, will you give the committee your full name?—A. Albert 
Victor Loftus. . 
Q. Your address?—A. 21 Ava Road, Forest Hill. 
Q. Your occupation?—A. General Manager and President of the Canada 


Bread Company, Canada. 2 ‘ 
Q. You have been asked to produce and have produced a brief with respec 


to the operations of Canada Bread, to put before this committee?—A. I ha 
Q. I understand you have made a number of copies and they are availabl 

for the committee?—A. I have. : 
Mr. Dvpe: I should like to accept that, Mr. Chairman, and it will be referred 

to more fully later on. 
The CHAIRMAN: This will be Exhibit 44. The meeting is adjourned until 

4 o'clock. Pie es Be 
Exurpir No. 44: Canada Bread Company Limited brief and othe 
statements. = 


F 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m. The Vice-Chairman, R. W 
Maybank, presided. ; =, 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Come to order, gentlemen. I see a quorum. 


Albert Victor Loftus, President and General Manager, Canada Brea 
Company, recalled: = 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Antliff sworn. He 

an officer of the company and I think it would be convenient. E 
The Vice-CHAiRMAN: All right, Mr. Dyde. 


By Mr. Dyde: 

Q. What is your full name, please, Mr. Antliff?—A. William Shaw Antl 

Q. What is your address?—A. 23 Rochester Avenue, Toronto. | 

Q. What is your position with the company ?—A. Assistant general mana 
and treasurer. 
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William Shaw Antliff, Assistant Manager and Treasurer, Canad: 
_ Bread Company Limited, sworn: Bt 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Loftus, in addition to this Exhibit 44, which you put | 
this morning, I understand that you are able to provide the committee witl 
annual statements of the Canada Bread Company Limited from 1938 to 194 
inclusive? ; a 
Mr. Lorrus: That is right. e ry 

_ Mr. Dyoe: As these are all fastened together in groups, Mr. Chairman, - 
think we might exhibit them as one exhibit, which will be Exhibit 45, ten annua 
reports. Me 


ott 


Exuipit No. 45: Annual reports of Canada Bread Company Limite 
1938 to 1947. (See Appendix) 
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The VicB-CHAIRMAN: Going back from 1947 for ten years? 
__ Mr. Dype: Yes. Mr. Loftus, I notice that in Exhibit 44 there is a statement 
addressed to the members of the committee and I understand that you would 
like to read that statement to the committee. Will you please do that. 
' _-The Vicn-CuatrMan: Order, please gentlemen. 
= Mr. Lorrus: 
. -  S§cHEpuLp I 
February 28, 1948 
To The Members of . 
The Select Committee on Prices, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 


In this brief I shall present for your information a number of pertinent 
facts which I hope will prove helpful in assisting you to evaluate the 
reason for and justification of the increase in bread prices since September 

1, 1947. These facts relate directly to the Canada Bread Company, of 

which I am president, but the trends reflected will probably apply in 
modified degree to the bread industry as a whole. In summarized form, 
the information which I would respectfully draw to your attention is as 
follows: 

Background of Canada Bread Company Limited 

(a) In existence since 1911—operates 19 bakeries in Ontario, Quebec and 
Manitoba. 

(b) 99 per cent Canadian ownership—has 2,700 employees and an annual 
payroll of over $5,000,000. — 

(c) Fairness to public has been proven by small earnings per dollar of 

sales for many years past. This is corroborated by financial state- 
ments-filed for the years 1938 to 1947. Exhibit “A” relates the 
annual earnings shown in these reports to volume of sales. 

(d) Capital structure—$3,275,000 in preference and common shares on 
which annual dividends of $172,500 have been paid since September 
1945. On issued capital this is equivalent to 5-27 per cent. On 
capital and surplus for the year ended June 30, 1947, it is equivalent 
to 4:08 per cent. 

(e) Highly competitive conditions in the bread industry prevent undue 
profiteering. Last report on the bread industry issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics in 1947 shows that 2,230 bakery establishments are 
operating in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. 


‘Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to interrupt, but I think there is 
‘something lacking in the background of your company; and the question. is 
whether I should ask questions now on that matter or leave it until after the 
statement is read. 

~The Vice-Cuarrman: I believe it would be better if you left it until the 
_ witness has concluded this statement which we asked him to give as a preliminary. 
©. Mr. Igvine: Yes. 

Mr. Lortus: 


Conditions Applicable to the Years 1939 to 1947 
In August 1939, Canada Bread Company were paying $3.20 per 
barrel for 2nd patent flour. Bread prices on regular brands of bread were 
-at such time 10 cents per 24 oz. loaf. 
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I would like you to get that, gentlemen; because later on there is an 
increase, that is previous to stabilization. ; 
Prior to wartime control of prices being imposed in September 1941, 

flour costs had risen 95 cents per barrel to $4.15 with no change in selling. 
price of bread. This increased flour cost was equivalent to one half cent 
per 24 oz. loaf and the profit margin on Canada Bread sales in the year — 
ended June 30, 1941 dropped to 3-09 per cent from a margin of 8-03 per | 
cent shown for the year ended June 30, 1939. Expanding volume over | 
the years from 1942 to 1947 was sufficient to substantially offset higher 
ingredient and other costs (Exhibit “B”) and maintain a profit per dollar | 
of sales which fluctuated from a high of 4:85 per cent for the year ended — 
June 30, 1944 to a low of 3:37 per cent for the year ended June 30, 1947: _ 
Around the middle of 1947 high costs were making it increasingly difficult — 
to continue operating with a profit margin. In August 1947 the percentage — 
rate of net profit to sales was less than 1 per cent (-9 per cent). Addi-— 
tional higher costs which were constantly being added as controls came — 
off, made it apparent that the selling price of 10 cents per loaf which © 
had stood since prewar could no longer be maintained and the bread 
administrator under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was approached — 

in July and August 1947 regarding an upward revision of prices. He ~ 
requested, however, that the matter be left in abeyance as there’was a 
possibility the subsidy on flour might be removed and the price ceiling © 
on bakery products eliminated. 5 

# 


We 


Bt 


4 
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Justification for price Increase to 13 cents Per 24 Oz. Loaf at 
September 18-22, 1947 | 

And in Certain Areas to 14 cents at January 27, 1948 ., 

(a) Immediately prior to September 15, 1947 bakery operations were 
unprofitable due to rising costs and fixed selling prices. Canada 
Bread margin of profit in relation to sales in August 1947 was -9 per 
cent. An additional cent per loaf was justified and required without — 
reference to subsidy removals. = 
(b) Removal of flour subsidy on September 15, 1947 increased flour costs” 
from $4.10 to $8.15 per barrel. This increase added the equivalent 
of 2°13 cents to the basic cost of a 24 oz. loaf of bread. (Based on 
190 loaves of 24 oz. bread per barrel of flour). | 

Due to the pressure of rising costs of living, the company considered 
*t unfair to its staff of delivery salesmen to reduce the rate of com-— 
mission paid on sales. This added a further delivery cost equivalent 
to at least -35 cents per 24 oz. loaf. : 
Prior to the removal of wartime wage regulations the remuneration 
paid to bakery and office employees had of necessity been kept to a 
basis which inadequately reflected the rising cost of living. Loyal ; 
employees were under constant economic pressure to leave the com-_ 
pany’s employ and operating efficiency was as a consequence being 
seriously impaired by frequency of turnover. Modest wage revisions | 
were an absolute necessity, thoroughly justified and given effect ‘7 
in mid-September. The increased cost reflected in a loaf of bread 
was approximately -10 cents per loaf. : * 
(e) The rising trend of prices of ingredients and supplies entering into” 
the cost of producing and distributing bakery products continued 7 


(c 
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move upwards during September 1947 and succeeding weeks. 
Examples might be cited as follows: Yeast up 16 to 17 cents a pound; 
arkady— 3 
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_~Mr. Irvine: What is that? 
The Wrrnuss: Arkady is a yeast improver. 
sup 63 to 73 cents per pound; salt up $8.95 to $13.20 per ton; bread 
_-—s- wrapping up 17-65 to 18-55 cents per pound; bread cartons up 17-99 to 
18-91 cents per pound; coke up $15.50 to $17.25 per ton; fuel oil up 10-4 

to 11:15 cents per gallon; hay up $22.00 to $26.00 per ton; gasoline up 264 

to 304 cents per gallon; bran up $27.00 to $48.00 per ton. 
That is all from September, I might say. 

(f) As increasing supplies of fats, sugar and other ingredients became 

available in September 1947 and succeeding weeks, the formulae used for 
9 regular branded loaves was enriched. This produced a superior product 
' ‘but added from.4 to 4a cent to the cost per loaf. 
EB: The foregoing adjustments referred to in (b) (c) (d) (e) and (f) 
_ reflect a higher cost of at least 3 cents per 24 oz. loaf. Having in mind 

the reference in (a) to conditions prevailing in August 1947, it was 

* —s apparent that an increase to 14 cents per 24 oz. loaf was justified at 
'  ~September 15, 1947 in order to maintain a small but reasonable margin 
s of net profit of under 1 cent per loaf. We eventually decided, however, 
4 that a 13 cent price could be maintained on a temporary basis due to the 
_ advantage accruing from a 5 week supply of cheap flour in stock at 
September 15, 1947. As a consequence of this decision, a 13 cent price was 
a established at all plants within a week of the lifting of the flour subsidy 
and the further revision upward to 14 cents did not take place until the 
last week of January 1948. The small average ratio of profit to sales over 
the six months to January 31, 1948 is reflected in the statement filed 
Be herewith (Exhibit “C”). 


; Conclusion 
rea Canada Bread Company Limited has been serving Canadians for 37 
years. During this time it has been our aim to keep our reputation high. 
We believe we have been successful; we intend to keep it that way in the 
: future. Our policy is to give the Canadian people the best quality bread 
' __ at reasonable prices. As president of this company, I will say that we will 
- never profiteer. We also wish to be fair to the men and women of our 
organization; who number close to 3,000 and the only way we can be fair 
to them is by being fair to the public. 
_ ‘The Vice-Cuairman: I think, perhaps, this is the place at which Mr. Irvine 
wanted to ask some questions, unless that interferes with the course you had 
in mind, Mr. Dyde. 
Mr, Dyne: I think you might put your questions, Mr. Irvine. 
Mr. Irvine: Then I should like to ask Mr. Loftus; is your company a 
subsidiary of the Maple Leaf Milling Company? 
Mr. Lortrus: Definitely. 
Mr. Irvine: It is a wholly-owned subsidiary? 
Mr. Lorrus: They have the controlling stock. 
i Mr. Irvine: How many shares does the Maple Leaf Milling Company own? 


_ Mr. Lorrus: You will find that on Schedule 12. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, I think we had better leave that and take 
these sections as they come, otherwise we will be terribly confused. 

- The Vicn-CHAiRMAN: Quite possibly, but it was not apparent until this 
moment that the matter Mr. Irvine had in mind is dealt with a little further 
k. You will agree that we might take that up when we reach it later on, 
Mr. Irvine? : 
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Mr. eats Yes. I had not had time to go that far. 
The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: Quite right. I think the questions you wanted to ask | 
are taken care, disposed of further on in this statement. 
Mr. Irvine: I think perhaps some of the other things I wanted to ask may 
not be disclosed here, but if they are not no doubt I will have a chance to bring © 
them to attention. : 
The Vice-CuairMAn: Well, how about allowing Mr. Paine to go along now, # 
and then if there be something we will come to it. ‘ 
Mr. Lesacr: I have only one question. JI do not know whether it would 
be in order to ask it now or not, you will tell me if it is not. ! 
The Vice-CHarrMAN: You ask it and we will see if it is proper to deal } 
with it now or not. | 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Loftus, you said that the issued capital, or I should say i 


the annual dividend paid in ‘September of 1945, was equivalent to 5-21. But 
if I look at your financial statement for 1947, your balance sheet as at the 
30th of June, 1947, I see that your net profit for the year was $317,022.09 which i 
would be very nearly 10 per cent on your invested capital. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lorrus: I think I would like Mr. Antliff to answer the question. 

Mr. Lesage: Yes. 

Mr. AnturrF: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the statement speaks for itself, 

Mr, Lesacu: I am asking you if that is correct. I am asking you if what. 
I have just said is correct. 

Mr. Antutrr: That the earned profit is approximately 10 per cent of the 
issued capital? 


Mr. Lesace: Of the invested capital. 

Mr. AnturrF: Correct. 

Mr. LesaceE: For the year ending June 30, 1947? 
Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 

The Vice-CuairMaN: All right, Mr. Dyde. 


Mr. Dypn: I think, Mr. Chairman, that for the moment at least we may go _ 
through the report page by page, and there are some pages I want to ask one call 
two extended questions on, but I will let you gentlemen know at once if there : 
is anything I am not particularly going to ask about so that it will give members — u 
of the committee an opportunity to ask questions in that way. — 3 


The Vice-CHairMAN: There are two matters I want to mention. The first 
one is that you suggest that you will go over this page by page, and that if there 
is anything you have not covered and which relates to that page that should 
be dealt with by other members of the committee at that time. rt 


Mr. Dyve: Yes. 


The Vice-CHairMAN: That is that. The other matter is that Mr. Arsenault. 
has pointed out to me it was not determined how this statement would go into 3 
the record. This is the sort of statement that I fancy you would want to go 
into the record as having been read entirely right now. Is that not correct? — 


eee 
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Mr. Fiemine: Agreed. ; 
Mr. Jounston: You are classing it as exhibit 44. = 


The Vicke-CHAIRMAN: The only question is as to whether it will be printed. 
If that is your view this will be aks as though it had been read into the 
record. a 


ae 
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INDEX TO SCHEDULES ATTACHED 


il Ged Percentaes of Profits to Sales for each of ies years ended tine 30, 
3 Be 1947 A ik 


3 Exhibit “C” referred to in President’s Report.—Breakdown of Cost 
reentages embodied in each dollar of sales for each of the months August, 
to January, 1948, inclusive. (a) All Products (b) Bread (c) Cake and 
et Goods. 
YV. Comparison of Costs and Selling Prices—Applicable to 24 oz. bread 
-in Ontario and Quebec in January, 1948. 
VI. Volume of Bread Sales in Poundage and Value at Toronto, Montreal, 
wa and all bakeries combined over each of the 13 months from January, 1947, 
anuary, 1948, inclusive. 
_ VII. (a) Names of brands of bread sold in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. 
a (b) Relative sales volume of each brand. 
(c) Relative proportion of sales of the 24 oz. loaf sliced. 
(d) The retail and wholesale selling price per loaf of each brand 
e Produced. 
q Vu. Flour Cost Per Loaf at September 1, 1947, and subsequent dates on 
hich a change was effected in the price of flour. 
IX. Formula adjustment effected in October, 1947, applicable to regular 
oz. 13 cent bread and based on formulae in use at Bloor Street Bakery, 
oronto. 


g XI. Flour acs fad Position at Ar Va Be 15, 1947. 
XII. Share ape of Canada Bread Company Limited at February 29, 


) XIV. eae of Wage ine Salary expentitures For the Seven Months 
ende ed January 31, 1948. 


> _ 
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-Scuepute TI—Exurprr “A” 
CANADA BREAD COMPANY LIMITED : 


Net Prorir ReatizeD Prr Unir anp Per Dowtar or SAEs 
(Sales Unit—1 Loaf of Bread of 10c. Cake Volume)—1938 to 1947 


"| Net profit : re z 


exclusive of : : 

: Profit Profit 

Rope cased dure 30 investment | Net sales | por dollars | Units sold | per unit — 
y Vatero of sales of sales | 


income tax 


% cents 
4, LESLIE SPAR calito ata APMice amirereceret rare ep 466,268 | 13,835,088 3-37 |161, 841, 509 0- 
GAG ree ter ee eet ec Beets hee Noa aees oneal oh 480,858 | 12,481,077 3°85 |149, 132, 641 ; 0-32: 
TOYS Sa Be aay sori ene Ae ra oom ir] SMe 441,329 | 10,888,702 4-05 |130, 080, 914 0- 3! : 
NOAA PES iarere ones vette eset ene e tee eeeeees 518,971 | 10,703,068 4-85 |128, 369,071 0-404 
IROYR RF Sh eo eee ne RAL Ween ek Mase Ion HC 452,896 | 9,528,485 4-75 |114, 440, 909 0 
LOAD Sate cnn te ere catatonia tare Beare eet eines 302,875 | 8,048,095 3-76 | 97,965, 786 0-30 
A DAIL cm forge sr ers ey ons apsist bi ecal alegre sx ape 235,112 |. 7,607,974 3-09 | 94, 645, 043 0 
OA ete ero pas Nec ek attra «lst scammed Grane aye he ne 277,796 | 6,911,631 4-02 | 87,077, 747 0: 1! 
IDR ae pe tae cartes Aileen PURE ae a ied 542,540 | 6,752,740 8-03 | 82,161, 234 0 
TES ya coeds RMN ad ts i ear ie tore POLR iB : 329, 257 6, 689, 244 4-92 | 76,561, 248 0 
OBS ie Se eae orange weasel 4,047,902 | 93,446, 104 4-33 |1,122,276,102 0 
Six Months to January 31st, 1948........ 218,100 | 7,767,503 2:81 81, 712,490 0- 


ScHEDULE IJJ—Exurisit “B” 


COMPARISON OF PRICES PAID FOR PRINCIPAL BREAD INGREDIENTS 
AND OTHER SUPPLIES = 
August 1939, 1941 and 1947. 


eek soos 1939 1941 1947 
Hours (2nd patenv)ica 5. eek. ook Price per barrel (196 lbs.)....| $ 3.20 $ 4.15 $ 4.15 4 
rar cditsch vai tox oo iets tca ul, ine ayes eee eee Price per pound.............. 8-5¢ 11-5¢ 22-0¢ 
Male Dowd Oli: cio si steels, ate per iets Price: per pounds: =) aac 8-5¢ 10-5¢ 14-56 
Suparcine ewaseatuca eter ads on Price per. pound: een cee sess 5-2¢ 7-2¢ 2 
Malt GRITACL Ga een ae Sires ths Price peri pou gong sa oa es 6-5¢ 7¢ 
NV Gast dace cunain as Stain Sumter aie Price per pound ...........++ 16¢ | 16¢ 166 
ATCA ate Wt Glaze hose the eee een Price pers pounds... ..csek ones 63¢ 63¢ t 
ESP EL Me ease PN Price per ton........)se-e.0+ $12.00 $16.00 $22.00 
hha Wei Ara Mule sly oy Sarasota Price per tons ese ae $ 8.00 $10.00 $15.00. 
Oa tame a acre ene eran eae Oe Price per bushel............. 34¢ 53¢ | 65¢ 
CaSOlinO skies i Soe aes Price per gallon... ...-..--«-: 21¢ 28-5¢ 28- 
Bread wrapping (wax paper)....... Price per pound..........<... 16-40¢ 15-00¢ 17- 65¢ 


Norse: Bread wrapping used in 1939 was of a superior quality of paper later discontinued due te 


. 


conditions. This superior paper was not in use in 1941 or 1947 and is not yet available. 


AN — fea rere ey eh Pr -_ a ao 
free +} ic he Sry = ~ ™ “43 re 
fn ah a ee ac enCm d ? 

SCS SOR eae ee eee 
. a gies Reahipene _ PRICES = 889, 
4 Rago oe SOS alain : “ Said 
a Des ee eg my til g ao 2 ~ 1 . 
es. ne ode sais Ree ScHEepuLe IV (a)—Exuipit “C” — 
iS Saat a. i . 2 
Perr 7 ig 3 CANADA BREAD.COMPANY LIMITED 


— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Average 
1947 1947 1947 1947 - 1947 1948 6 months 
% % % % % % % 
“Breakdown of cost percent- 
ages embodied in each 
dollar of sales (all pro- 
— ducts)— , P 
. Berperecionts: Behe tek ie dh tae Se 40-1 36-0 38-2 44-5 45-4 44-1 41-4 
MAD DID Perea. aya oe asta oo 6-2 6-0 5-0 | 5-8 §-2 5:4 5-6 
Bakery WAZ CS lab teu sercieys. 14-3 13:5 12-0 11-8 12-9 12-8 12-8 
Bakery fuel, | power, repairs, 
POUCh cess eden: Fay aps rake 3:3 3:2 3-2 3:5 3-4 3-6 3-4 
as i 63-9 58-7 58-4 65-6 66-9 65:9 63-2 
a atetset ee ARs OSA ee) OU ee See eS eae 
Administrative expenses— 
(Municipal taxes, fire and 
ee - liability insurance, of- 
fice salaries, unemploy- 
ment insurance, tele- 
phone, stationery, ad- 
SENTOr ISIN, CbCe) ska ten wes 6-7 6-9 6-3 6-7 6-7 6-9 6-7 
- Depreciation of plant and 
equipment. ... Wee 2-4 2°5 2-2 2°5 2-3 2-7 2-4 
‘ - 73-0 68-1 66-9 74-8 75°9 75°5 72-3 
a Ee peclivery WACOSicn Sheets 18-7 18-1 17-4 17-3 17-4 18-4 17-9 
: “es delivery expenses... .} 7:5 7:3 6-2 6-9 6-6 7:5 7-0 
a 99-2 93-5 90-5 99-0 99-9 101-4 97-2 
Percentage of net esate sf 0-8 6-5 9-5 1-0 0-1 1-4 2-8 
: | 100-0 100-0 


100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


at 4 
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ScHEDULE IV (b)—EXHIBIT oo 
CANADA BREAD COMPANY LIMITED—Concluded 
Information Covering Operating Results Over the Six Months—from August 1, 1947 to January 31, 1948 


—— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Average 
1947 © 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 6 months 
Breakdown of cost percent- i ; = : ; 5 
ages embodied in each 
dollar of bread sales— ; 
BOUT 74 Sas eNotes 22-1 19-8 24-4 34:0 33-8 32-7 28-0 
Other ingredients.......... 15-9 13-5 11-3 11-0 11-2 11-3 12-3 
Total ingredients........ 38-0 33:3 35-7 45-0 45-0 44.0 40-3 
WiraDpiny at cocci chat seks 5-4 4-7 4-1 = 74.3 4-3 4:3 4-5 
Bakery wages.......... ek 16-2 14:3 12-6 12-1 13-3 12:4 13-4 
Bakery fuel, power, repairs, 3 
EN eRe ake nT abi are Pa toa a 34 he POSS 3:3 3:7 3:8 3°5 3-5 
63-0 55-6 55-7 65-1 66-4 64-2 61-7 
Administrative expenses— 
(Municipal taxes, fire and 
liability insurance, of- 
fice salaries, unemploy- 
ment insurance, tele- 
phone, stationery, ad- 
vertising, etc.).. 6-7 6-9 6-3 6-7 6-7 6-9 6-7 
Depreciation of plant. and : 
EQUIPMONG see Seer acee 2-4 2-5 2-2 2-5 2:3 2-7 2-4 
72-1 65-0 64-2 74-3 75-4 73:8 70:8 
Delivery wages............ 18-7 18-1 17-4 17:3 17-4 18-4 17-9 
Other delivery expense..... 7-5 7-3 6-2 6-9 6-6 7-5 7-0 
98-3 90-4 87-8 98-5 99-4 99-7 95-7 
_ Percentage of net profit..... 1:7 9-6 12-2 1:5 0:6 0-3 4-3 


prepare sgn ice ae 


Ler 


Breakdown of cost percent- : | 
ages embodied in each 
dollar of cake and sweet 


goods sales— 


All ingredients.........--.. 43-4 40-7 42-8 43-3 45-8 44-5 43-5. 
Wannock, 7-6 8-3 6:6 8-7 6-9 8-0 7:6 
Bakery. wages. oxen wen St 11-3 12-0 10-9 11:3 12-2 14-0 11-8 = 
Bakery fuel, power and 3 ie 
eTapAils ebCshiauis owe. 3-0 3-1 3-0 3-2 Sole 3-6 3-1 B 
65-3 64-1 63-3 66-5 68-0 70-1 66-0 F 

Administrative expenses— : 
(Municipal taxes, fire and * 
liability insurance, of- Fe 


fice salaries, unemploy- 
ment insurance, tele- 
phone, stationery, ad- 
vertising, etc.)......... 
Depreciation of plant and 
equipment: -. 56.4. t 


Delivery wages. . hiss 
Other delivery expense ae Ae 


Percentage of net profit or 
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SCHEDULE V 


CANADA BREAD COMPANY LIMITED 
: Au Bakerms ry ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
~ Comparison of costs and selling prices for 24 oz. loaves—January 1948 


* 


Second- 
Average Rese Regular | “Cot- are Second- 
— al house brands tage”’ brands " ae d 
sales faces stores bread house vse 2 
_ to house | Ses 
By ness ae ete ated GAG nd sae’ 3°74 3-71 3-71 3-83 3-83 3-83 
PLOCLAON GS Te asec Pottns tigre covewiets cack daca 1-27 1-43 1-43 0-80 0-80 0-80 
P peychace GISCOUNDS) he peels festa hats 0-05 0-05 0-08 0:08 0-08 0:05 
Maen. Sit mite Peteter et eaten gcse ets 0-52 0-52 0:52 0-52 0-52 0-52 
kery wage and Production costs...... 1-80 1-80 1-80 1-80 1-80 1-80 
ministrative Expenses— 
Office salaries, group insurance, Un- 
-employment insurance, Insurance, 
- municipal taxes, telephone, stationery, 
eR een tpt nee. tat See ks. 0:78 0-78 0-78 0-78 0-78 0-78 
sion for depreciation on plant and 
C lipment ete PIG RLU SORS e Cave Foe 0-31 0-31 0-31 0-31 0-31 0-31 
i fhe 8-37 8-50 8-50 7-99 7-99 7-99 
livery wage and distribution costs 2-98 3-96 1-98 1-88 3-66 1-92 
11-35 12-46 10-48 9-87 11-65 9-91 
les return DOORS Ian ottawa 11-32 13-00 10-40 9-00 11-00 9-50 
\verage covers all plants ¢ other figures 
SARGLGOH EO OL Hee eciter mere MeN anes goals slots el cyoi['g tee njee ees (13-00) (000) | Pera. teeta s (11-00) 
Net profit or loss per loaf............... 0-08 0-54 0-08 0-87 0-65 0-41 


- ~ 


Nors: ( ) Indicates Consumer Price Per Loaf. 
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ScHEDULE VIII 


FLOUR COST PER LOAF AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1947 AND SUBSEQUEN 
MO” “WHICH A CHANGE WAS EFFECTED IN THE PRICE OF FLOUR - 


ane 


Ottawa and 

- Legian a Rear agi : 
ents per loa nts per 

PeEpLCMIPe LINEN Mets arcs wicks ae kiswcs! sles erste as piel 2-16 2-91 Pa 
roy agetevaal ays Ov LuSjaPg 2). W kM Wale ih MA ae ale ee ee 4-29 4-34 
CTCL ONES Mtr ar iale vig s otebecs, oor cece ea hb ialee 4-21 4-26 
PHETUURE Yar Poe LOA Steere asi ctene sty amor ceg ccskc mw colon o's SW 4-13 4-18 
CDV UAE a Oe OL Stars hse eiian coe he ve oc aye oCidos. ote 4-05 4-10 


Applicable at Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal 


¢€ Above calculations are based on a production of 190 loaves of 24 oz. bread f 
Mbarcel of dour. (196 Ibs,). OO eee 


ScHEDULB IX 


FORMULAE ADJUSTMENT EFFECTED OCTOBER, 1947 
APPLICABLE TO REGULAR 24 OZ. 13 CENT BREAD 
BASED ON FORMULAE USED AT BLOOR STREET BAKERY—TORONTO 


Before After 
adjustment adjustment 
pounds pounds 
TB Oihip | Woe del She ca a ROR OAL IOI I ee 600 600 
RVVicc hrm ert eacieuteeuscratitiahi, sere aerator ouallo: axe) voMiceTerape a alae 6 292 253 
Via acie ences ios AALS OS Cagle Oi Ina ae Oia 6 10 
SABO COPS Saleh oe outa CRC CLUES 2. OC ORE ROO RES ISc sa ar 2 14 
Veet OMIM ETE R Meals oe sop ofe secholers, of Sleisile 2) baileiete ies ; 
VU oeemetaieie here ineate Mel otiags s) = coedehe sia leans cle ossrs Sissi o.0 sie 120 180 
TOSI deselshe the Alone Binet 6. CORED RGR Clk ae eee ere 3 12 
SHO ai baotde d DiS STG Od Aa PCAN: Baie SIC ae Gee iC Reeenn once 163 164 
SUT PN RNR Aare yore crcias «i rey caldera crave,» etre iets e elie 06-9 fess 9 18 
SUTas DROME Heer a Peet ate ors, hopes are abe: ave’ 6s. shale wieiaislnp > 3 ah 
Ingredient cost per loaf prior to adjustment of formula..........- 4-50 cents 
Ingredient cost per loaf after adjustment of formula............. 5-01 cents 
Additional cost per loaf after adjustment.......-....seeeees -51 cents 


ScHEDULE X 


FLOUR PRICES PER BARREL AT SEPTEMBER 1, 1947, AND SUBSEQUENT DATES 
ON WHICH A CHANGE WAS EFFECTED IN THE PRICE OF FLOUR 


- (Based on deliveries of 2nd Patent Flour (jute or cotton bags) 


Seppember col.) LIS ve erence ss heels tele vies eevee $4.10 per barrel (196 lbs.) 
% BOLT ite se eahels See ota ae ome ss Apres « 
WMeacemOerss ta) Olivine, AWettene ocele siete euentonolerd = pra 2 ela Se O0mue s és 
Damitatiys bass OAS. esi. ciate a es gos cetels Mie wien wine Ne Bbass b <s 
WebrwanyeOne LOLS Mer wast stclale w(isl> 8 oxeteryicieiueleir #2 8.016 Vere a + « 


____ All above prices are subject to 10 cents per barrel cash discount. There is also a standard 
differential of 30 cents per barrel more for First Patent flour, “Cream of the West” while 
other grades such as “Nelson” and “Winnipeg” are bought at prices of 10 cents and 20 cents 
per barrel respectively below the basic second patent quotations. If paper bags are available, 
all the above prices are subject to a reduction of 40 cents per barrel. 

The following provisions also apply:— 

SLL RURAL Opes ne eee Opes (ohel acticin hse oaniere) als» “Delivered in” price 

Brantford, Galt, Guelph, Chatham, 

Sarnia, Kingston, Cornwall........ “F.O.B. Track” 


Hamilton, London, Windsor, Ottawa ] ’ : 
ANIC MLOMDRG Stats ocr’ es wik retale als/oat.ns “Delivered in”—10c premium per barrel 


Kirkland Lake, Sudbury.............. “R.O.B. Track”—20c premium per barrel 


Purchases are made from Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited with whom no contracts are 
in force or have been in force for over five years. 


ke ScHEDULE XI 
FLOUR INVENTORY POSITION AT SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 
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, . ScHEDULE XIL 
SHARE CAPITAL OF CANADA BREAD COMPANY LIMITED, AT FEBRUARY 29, 1948 


First Class “B” 
preference preference Common > 
ENINDET OL SHALES vais abate pecmire eiepapeee Guseel ote income, emeletere stnete 20,000 25,000 200,000 
Par AValienOLesWares sie cic cis sscdecleiste cans ste etecs etre eet kets $100 $50 No par 
Numberof shares owned by Canadian residents ....... 19,910 24,426 197,589 
Number of shares owned by non-residents of Canada... 90 574 2,411 
Total number sof whareholders A eivcn «\ clsicietw ole glee. soe 543 . 581 621 
Number of shares owned by Maple Leaf Milling Co. Nil 5,506 100,056 
Annual dividend payment per share effective Septem- 
DED Dl O4 De mek ee te csyatle tetris ieee ae escent Ss $4.50 $2.50 10c | 
Rate of annual dividends paid in total to each class of 
shareholders effective September 15, 1945 ........ $90,000 $62,500 $20,000 — 
Number of directors elected by each class of shareholder 74 1 4 


ScHepuLp XIII — 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES PAID TO DELIVERY SALESMEN 
WEEKS ENDED FEBRUARY 22, 1941, FEBRUARY 24, 1945 
AND FEBRUARY 28, 1948 
1941 1945 1948 


ET WOTOMGO NS sires aod oa lereta Cae Weronebe © aoe lenene seis \bistenete este obs aiete nee s 26.16 41.16 45.44 
EVEGTEEO AL hac icicin conte eels lore atetaelioccletshatet trier sitchefotanetcenolet atten 23.60 39.26 46.32 


ScHEDULE XIV : 


ANALYSIS OF WAGE AND SALARY EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE SEVEN MONTHS ENDED JANUARY 31, 1948 


To delivery salesmen, route supervisors, stablemen and motor mechanics.. 53-2 $1,615,149 .02 # 
To bakers, bakery maintenance men and shippers.......0.....eeeeeevees 38-6 1,173,583 .58 

To office employees (exclusive of head office) ..........sceceeeeecerees Cn On 2 187,865..60 — 
To head office executive and office employees......... cece cece eee e ee eceee 2-0 59,429.88 


100-0 $3,036,027 .58 
Percentage of Wages Paid in Relation to the Sales Value of Goods Sold 


L = 


1DYERYS tay ako Se Oa PRAIA IA PaO ng SAO Ob r56 6 dole. vorro gue 18-1 
RA ICOTAVMWIARTES Wise creteis Sie joes canto hajeie wae oneie'g shapers tins: eneeeverave uaheNa er" opt nancytetelte tau 13-1 
Branchizoth cel Wia@esitiecsscislercte sian asus aie oeeeices tes etd ce cee ath ebay moh oun arte hentetegette 2-1 
hea ds OFCS WAS se Rciete tea male da. o Spavete ue) ateusiae soveeemenetiter wake ee aren eltete eke Mars Patel 6 a 
pi a 
os eA i ks AOAC Ree ee NMG eM 3 Whee anya aE GEN cali 0, Shae 5 33-9 te 
g 
* 
The Vicz-CHAIRMAN: The several annual reports which have been named 
as exhibit 45, if they are to be printed at all, I fancy should be printed as an — 
a) 


ees: The question arises in my mind as to whether they should be printed — 
at all. ' ce -& 
Mr. Jounston: Each one has a copy of them. I would agree with you. 
I do not see why we should print them at all. 

Mr. Fuiemrinc: I should think they will have to be printed in the appendix — 
because while members of the committee have the exhibit other people reading — 
the evidence will not have them. 

Mr. Lesace: I have already asked a question on the financial statement, — 
and if it is not in the appendix— 3 

The Vick-CHarrMAN: You have already asked a question about it. t 

Mr. Harkness: It may be by the time we have come to the end of these ¥ 
witnesses there will have only been questions asked on the 1947 annual state- — 
ment, and it may be it would be all that it would be necessary to print in the © 
record. $ 

The Vice-Cuamman: Mr. Fleming’s point, however, is that the evidence 1s — 
going out to more than the members of the committee and they would not have f 
copies of these documents, and that these several documents should be printed 
as an appendix. 
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ir. Harkness: My point was that if in the evidence only one was referred 
erhaps that would be all that it would be necessary to print. We would not 
e to print the six of them. 

= The VicE-CuHatRMAN: Shall we say that these annual reports, which are 
ch ibit 45, will be printed as an appendix if they are printed, and we will decide 
Eile later as to whether they will be printed at all. 

‘Mr. Irvine: I think we can hardly expect to print all of them. We have 
: et Prcived a number of similar reports for at least one year from other companies 
_ appearing here and we have not printed them. I do not think we need to do that. 

_ The Vice-Cuarrman: I do not think we do myself. 

. — Mr. Mayuew: It is a public company, and it is not necessary to fi that. 

Mr. MacInnis: Mr. Chairman, it just happens that we have got the printed 
annual reports for a number of years. Surely it is not suggested if they had 
given us the annual reports from 1911 onwards we would print those. The 
committee is investigating the causes of the recent rise in prices. If we print 
the 1947 annual report I think that is all that should go into the appendix. 

9 _ Mr. Harkness: Certainly that is all that is needed if we do not refer to 

the previous ones in the evidence. 

g “The Vicn-CHarrMan: Of course, one may refer to anything he likes. 

_ Mr. MaclInnis: Well, they are on file then. 

The Vicr-Cuamman: How about putting it this way, if this is agreeable, 

a hat the 1947 report can be printed as an appendix, and if we want any more 

printed we will determine that whenever the matter comes up. Is that agreeable? 

Bee Carried. 

Mr. Fremine: How much of it are you printing? There are some photo- 
graphic illustrations, and so on. I take it is the two statements, the consol- 

-idated balance sheet and the profit and loss statement. 

‘The Vice-Crareman: I am quite sure the secretary can be depended upon 

to use his usual good judgment in a matter of that sort. 

Mr. Jounston: There might be pictures of members of the committee in 

s but they surely would not be printed. 

The Vice-Cuairman: All right, Mr. Dyde. 

Mr. Dypm: Mr. Loftus and Mr. Antliff, will either of you answer the 

‘ cine, whichever is the more appropriate. I note in your statement towards 

ithe foot of the first page you say: 

oa In August, 1947, the percentage rate of net profit to sales was less 
than 1 per cent (-9 per cent). 

Is that shown in the attached statements? 
_ Mr. Antuirr: That is shown on schedule 4. 

Mr. Dypp: Then we have not come to that as yet. I think I should ask 
you, however, whether the statement discloses what is the percentage rate in 
July, 1947, as a ‘month? 

Mr. Anturrr: It does not disclose that because we took the six months 
Bestion from August 1, to January 31 which covers the period of decontrol and 
a number of increases. 

Mr. Dyvw: But if I ask you for the monthly figures for July and say,,. 
June, 1947, it would not be difficult for you to supply that, would it? 


Mr. Antuirr: It would be immediately available. 


Mr. Dype: I think I will ask you to do that, please. Gentlemen, I have 
no painter questions with regard to the first page of the schedules which is 


exh ibit A or schedule 2 
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Mr. Fiemine: Is it marked A? Mine is marked B. 
The Vice-CHAtmRMAN: Is it exhibit B. 

Mr. Dynes: It is marked out in pen and ink on mine. a 
Mr. Fiemtinc: There are two pages marked exhibit B. = 
Mr. Dyns: I think the first of those should be marked with an A instead _ 


of a B. ; 

The Vice-CHairMaNn: It has been corrected in his copy. Will you please 

correct that to exhibit A? | 
Mr. Lesace: May I ask a question on this page? 
The Vice-CHaAIRMAN: Yes. 

. Mr. Dype: Mr. Antliff or Mr. Loftus, I understand for the greatest part 

of the period to January 31, 1948, the price of your 24-ounce loaf was 13 cents? # 


Mr. Antuirr: Correct. 

Mr. Lesace: And your net profit exclusive of investment, of course, and 
before income taxes was $218,000 approximately? 

Mr. AnruirF: For six months. 

Mr. Lesace: On a net sales value of $7,767,503. 

‘Mr. Antutrr: Correct. 

Mr. Lesacr: Your sales have increased over your last financial year for the, 
first six months of the present financial year? 

Mr. Antuirr: We have not got that comparison right here, but I have got, 
it ready and available. 

The Vice-CuarrMan: Just a moment. Mr. Antliff, I do not think your | 
voice is quite loud enough. e 

Mr. Lesace: The total of your net sales value for the financial year ending) 
June, 1947, was $13,835,088? 

Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 

Mr. Lesace: Well, the first six months— 

Mr. Antutrr: I know what you mean. You are perfectly right. 

Mr. Lesace: Much higher? 

Mr, Anturrr: It is higher than the average for the six month period ending | 
June 30, 1947. That is correct. a 

Mr. Lesacp: Your profit per dollar of sales was 2-81 cents for the first six 
months, that is to say, a little lower than last year, but on the other hand the 
volume of your sales has increased in dollars to a considerable extent? : 

Mr. Antuirr: My answer to that would be that the net profit for the veal 
1947 is $466,000 which is more than double the net profit for the first six months 
ending January 31, 1948, the latter amount being $218,000, and double that would 
be $436,000. 

Mr. Lesace: That is quite right. I do not say your net profit has increas : 
It has increased over last year. 4 

Mr. AntiirF: Decreased. 

Mr. Lesace: But on the other hand it is much better than in 1942, oll 
1940 and 19388. d 

Mr. AntiirF: Yes, on an absolute basis although on a relative basis it is. 
actually the lowest it has been. A 

Mr. Lesace: And your net profit after payment of taxes for those years. 
which I have just mentioned, 1942, 1941, 1940 and 1938, was peep rahe! to you 
was it not? 4 

Mr. Antuirr: I would say it was reasonably satisfactory. 3 


%. 
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Mr. Fremine: Did you say after or before income tax? 

: Mr. Lesace: Before and after. I did not mention income tax. I said net 
_ Mr. Anrurr: May I ask a question? What year are you referring to? 

>» Mr. LesaGe: I said 1942, 1941, 1940 and 1938. 

=. The Vice-CuairmaNn: Is that coming to you clearly? 


_ The Vice-CHatrMaN: You have the question now? | 
_ Myr. Anturr: Mr. Lesage is suggesting that the profit after taxes in the 
years 1941, 1942 and 1943 was a reasonable profit. Is that the suggestion? 

_ Mr. Lusace: That is what I am asking you. I am not suggesting. I am 
king if you were satisfied. 

_ Mr. Antiirr: Yes, the profit realized covered dividends with a small 
argin of surplus before dividends. If that is construed as satisfactory I would 
say it was. 

4 Mr. Lesage: And your dividends, for instance, for 1947 were 5-27 per cent 
‘invested capital. You have said that a few moments ago? 


¥ Mr. ANTLIFF: Yes. 


Mr. Antuirr: Net profit in relation to the invested capital. 

7 a Lesace: Yes. I am comparing profit on sales with profit on invested 
ypital. . 

- Mr. Anrtuirr: I have already answered that. I said profit on the invested 
capital was the equivalent of slightly less than 10 per cent. 

_ Mr. Lesage: Slightly less than 10 per cent. Now, taxes for your financial 
ear which will end in June, 1948, will be lower than the taxes you had to pay in 


_ Mr. Antuirr: I am sorry they will be because our profits will be lower. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Pardon? 

_ Mr. Anturr: They will be because we will have smaller profits. 

- Mr. Lesace: But if your net profit for the last six months of the year 
bout the same as the first six months your profit would be satisfactory, would 
ot, after payment of taxes? 

_ Mr. Fiemine: If the Minister of Finance imposes more taxes without 
consulting parliament how can we conjecture? 

_ The Vice-Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Fleming, that interjection— 

~ Mr, Fiemine: We cannot be sure what the taxes will be. , 

The Vice-CHairMAN: That interjection may have been amusing but it 
rtainly was not related to the question. The question is quite a proper one, 
that kind of interjection certainly does not help the inquiry. 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Chairman, you can tell what the taxes are for 1947 but 
ot for 1948. 

The Vick-CHaIRMAN: I will not entertain that interjection. You are quite out 
of order in making that interjection. The question was clear and the witness 
uld be allowed to answer it if he can. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am taking objection to a question based on the taxes for 
1948 when nobody knows what they are going to be. 

~ The Vice-Cuamman: The objection is noted but the question is quite 
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The Vice-CHatrMAN: There is no argument. You have had the questio: 
now, Mr. Antliff- Would you care to answer it? aq 
Mr. Anvurrr: If the profit shown for the six months ending January 3 
were maintained there would be a profit of $436,000 for the year which wo al 


cover all dividends with a small surplus and would be satisfactory. 


period was sold at 13 cents? 

Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 

Mr. Lesage: And since you have increased your price to 14 cents ther 
has been a decrease in the price of flour, is that correct? | 

Mr. Anturrr: No, I would not say that. : 

Mr. Lesace: There has been a decrease in the price of flour since Octobe 

Mr. Anrurrr: I am sorry, I thought you meant the last increase. 
there has been a decrease since the initial increase in September. 

Mr. Braupry: May I just make a suggestion. I think counsel is me 
familiar with this matter than we are and I suggest that he conduct the que 
tioning between now and the adjournment tonight. I think it is practical; 
impossible for us to ask questions on the financial reports. I understand th 
difficulties we are labouring under. We have eight or nine financial repo 
and in this exhibit there are about 15 pages of figures so I think it would b 
fairer to the witness if counsel would do the questioning, and that would iv 
us a little time to familiarize ourselves with the picture. 


Mr. Lusacz: I would like to take strong exception— : 
Mr. Braupry: We could then ask questions intelligently. = 
The Vicu-Cuamman: Now, do not take strong exception to anything. fl 


Mr. Lesacr: No, but I asked Mr. Dyde, before I put the question, whethe 
he had finished with the witness and he said yes. The questions were intelligen 
too. vs 


The Vice-CuairMan: Now argument is not necessary. A suggestion is mad 
by Mr. Beaudry but we have already decided that questions would be ask 

at any appropriate time. i | 

Mr. Winters: I have a question which is relevant to Mr. Lesage’s questioi 

Mr. Braupry: Are you sure it is intelligent? a 

: ; ; er) 

Mr. Winters: It has to do with the profit accruing to date. Is it not tre 

in the period Mr. Lesage is speaking about there was a five-week period 1 
which you were operating with flour you got at the cheap rate? : 

Mr. Anturr: Very definitely, and I would like to have that understoo 

by the committee. a 

Mr. Winters: That is important. 7 i 

; 


Mr. Antuirr: Very definitely. ‘ 


nck 


Mr. Winrers: Mr. Lesage did not get that. 

The Cuarrman: I do not know whether you have that point well engl 
established. : ‘a 

Mr. Writers: Mr. Lesage was trying to establish, and did establish, thi 
on the operations for the first six months of this year, and if you wanted | 
expand that to the annual operation, the net profit would be satisfactory ’ 
the company. 

Mr. Lusace: Yes. 
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Mr. WINTERS: I just wanted to point out in this six months you had under 
deration there was a period of five weeks during which the company was 
ting with flour obtained at the rate which prevailed before the subsidy 
off. 

_ Mr. Lesage: Definitely. 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: That flour was called, in the statement, “cheaper 
_ Si aie 


~ Mr. Mayuew: Did we get the difference as to the total for the whole year 


n the same basis? 
_ The Vicu-CHarrman: Can you answer that question of Mr. Mayhew’s 
fore Mr. Irvine asks his questions? | 

* “Mr. Mayuew: For five weeks in this half of the year you are working 
the cheap flour and, if, for the other half year, that situation had been the 
me what would be the difference? 

Mr. Anturr: If we had immediately jumped to expensive flour our profit 
read of being $208,000 would have been somewhere between $40,000 and 


_ Mr. Wryrers: It is quite a significant factor. 

Mr. Mayruew: Yes. é 

Mr. Lesace: Would the difference be as great as that? 

’ Mr. Anruirr: Yes. 

Mr. Lesage: How much flour did you have at that time? 

__ Mr. Lorrus: Five weeks supply. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Nine weeks supply? 

Mr. Anvurer: Five weeks, and there has been a statement given on it. 

_ The Vice-Cuairnman: The statement has been given on the basis of weeks 
yply and the figure was five. 

Mr. Lorrus: We have the actual number of barrels here. 


$ just been worked out as 2-5 per cent. 

~ The Vice-CuatrMan: That was Mr. Dyde’s question. 

- Mr. Lortus: Yes. ; 

'_ Mr. Irvine: I want to ask this question. I am continuing where I left 
iff a few moments ago and the questions have to do with page 1. If it happens 
hat the questions I ask have been answered on subsequent pages the witness will 
ust say so and that will be an answer. Do any directors of your firm sit on 
he board of directors of the Maple Leaf Milling Company? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. Just a moment, give me that again? 

Mr. Irvine: Do any directors of your firm sit on the board of directors of 
1¢e Maple Leaf Milling Company? 

_ Mr. Lorrvus: Yes, two. 

_ Mr. Irvine: Who are they? 

_ Mr. Lorrus: Mr. Wadsworth, the General Manager of Maple Leaf Milling 
mmpany and Mr. Gordon Leitch. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you know whether your directors sit on the board of 
rectors of any other baking firm? 

Mr. Lorrus: No, but wait. a second, I believe Mr. Wadsworth is a director 
f the Eastern Bakeries. I am not sure, but I believe he is. I beg your pardon, 


believe he is a director of Canadian Bakeries in the west. 
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Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: His name does not appear on your 1947 7 eport? 

Mr. Lorrus: He was only made a director last year. 

Mr. Dypr: Would you mind giving his initials? 

Mr. Lorrus: Kenneth. 

Mr. Irvine: ee your firm have any connection with other baking firms in 
Canada? of 

The VIcB- Gi Gowan Is there any organic connection? 

Mr. Lorrus: No, none at all. 

Mr. Irvine: Is your company the only subsidiary company of Maple 
Leaf engaged in the baking industry? 

Mr. Lorrus: No, there are three. 


Mr. Irvine: Name them. 3 
Mr. Lorrus: Canadian Bakeries, with Calgary as the head office; astern 
Bakeries in Saint John, New Brunswick, and this company. . a 


Mr. Irvine: You are Canada Bread Company. Is not your company part 
of a nationwide chain of bakers now controlled by the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company? 

Mr. Lortus: I do not know whether you would put it as a nationwide chai 
of bakeries. I do know they started the Canada Bread Company, took 
them over thirty years ago. I believe they have had Canadian Bakeries in the 
west close to thirty years, and I do know that they have had Eastern Bakeries 
for many, many, years, but I do not think you would term it as a chain of 
bakeries. If it was ia chain of bakeries I would be inclined to think I would have 
something to do with the western and eastern companies but I have nothing 
to do with them. a 

Mr. Irvine: Does your link in the chain, if I may use my analogy, and you 
may object to it,—does your link of the chain have an exclusive territory? : 
that an understood thing? 

Mr. Lortus: No, there is nothing understood. If I wish to go west or eat 
Ican go. I am running the Canada Bread Company and there are no discussions 
with Maple Leaf as to what I should do. 

Mr. Irvine: What would you think, for example, about starting a branch o 
Canada Bread in Calgary? 

Mr. Lorrus: Do not give me ideas, I may. 

Mr. Jounston: It is a good town. 


Mr. Irvine: Yes, it is a very good town, but would that be seco the 
understanding of the ‘chain in any way? 


Mr. Lorrus: There is no understanding; none whatever. & 

Mr. Irvine: I cannot understand how you can have three companies going 
across Canada without an understanding? That is my point? 

Mr. Lorrus: That may be, but in all my conversations on behalf of Canale 
Bread Company, which during that time has been affiliated with Maple Leaf, 
there has never, never, once been any suggestion from any director or any 
members of the company as to what we should do with Canada Bread. It r 
left, entirely to myself as general manager and president. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you think that Maple Leaf would be able to give the 
answer to that question more clearly than you have answered it? 4 

Mr. Lorrus: No, they would answer it in exactly the same way that 
I have because there is no connection with regard to running the two ‘companies, 
or with regard to running other bakeries of the Maple Leaf. é 

%, 


~ 
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& Mr. Irvine: As a matter of fact what territory does your company 
cover now? 
= Mr. Lorrus: From Montreal to Winnipeg. 
Mr. Irvine: Is there any reason why you should not go further? 
Mr. Lorrus: No reason in the world, except that I have been expanding 
“quite a bit and it needs money. So far I ‘think I have had enough troubles. 
Mr. Irvine: But you have never’ contemplated going any further? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, I would not say that I have never contemplated going 
any further, I have contemplated. 
Mr. Irvine: Well turning from. that I will ask you another question, 
‘From whom do you purchase most of your flour supplies? 
Mr. Lorrus: Maple Leaf Milling Company. 
Mr. Irvine: Do you purchase it all from them? 
_ Mr. Lorrus: Not all, and there is no arrangement whereby I have to 
3 purchase all of it. . 
Mr. Irvine: From what other companies do you purchase? 
Mr. Lorrus: Well there have been small quantities, I just forget the names 
- the companies. During the shortage of flour when it was rationed so to 
speak, we bought flour from wherever we could get it, but we do buy from 
n faple Leaf Milling Company. 
Mr. Irvine: Is there any arrangement or understanding that a certain 
amount at least of your flour shall be purchased from that company? - 
= Mr. Lorrus: There has never been one word of conversation between 
aple Leaf Milling Company and myself with regard to the purchasing of 
- flour from them or anybody else. 
= The Vicu-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Loftus, would it not be quite fair to say there is 
not any need for conversation. You just naturally buy from your owner, is 
not that right? 
~ Mr. Lorrus: Well if you wish me to say that— 
The Vice-Cuamman: I do not wish you to say it, and I do not care 
~ whether you say it or not, but if I were running a subsidiary company nobody 
would have to tell me to buy from the owner, I naturally would. 
Mr. Lorrus: I do not think you know me well enough because I would 
_ buy from someone else if I felt like it. 
i Mr. Antuiirr: They are not owners. 
® Mr. Lortus: They are not the owners, there are other investors other than 
Maple Leaf Milling Company. 
ee The Vice-CuatrMan: I think it natural that you would buy from them. 
Mr. Lortus: No, sir. If I wish to buy flour elsewhere I can buy it, and 
nel would buy it if conditions were different. 
Mr. Mayuew: Would you take up the question of price with the other 
companies? 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, that is a very difficult job because other companies at 
times do not want to tell you what the prices are. 
Mr. Mayuew: But you would make inquiries from the other milling 
companies? 
ba Mr. Lorrus: Yes, we have ways and we compare prices with Maple Leaf, 
and if they are not right we tell them. 
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Mr. Irvine: Since there are directors of this company on the board of 
Maple Leaf Milling Company it would be reasonable to suppose there is a 
perfectly sound understanding. 


Mr. Lorrus: As a rule it can be carried out without difficulty. 


The Vicp-Cuarrman: It comes down to the fact, as Mr. Loftus says, that 4 
he is a free agent. 


Mr. Lorrus: In all my years on the.board of the Canada Bread Company | 
there has never been any suggestion from any member of our board as to hq 
where I buy any of our requirements. 


Mr. Anrurr: That is definitely correct. 

Mr. Irvine: There is no contract of any kind? 

Mr. Lortus: I have not had a contract about flour, since, I would say, 1941. 
Mr. Irvine: Did you have them then? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: With Maple Leaf? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Irvine: Why did you cease then? 
Mr. Lorrus: There was not any need to have a contract afterwards — 


because control was put on the price of flour and the flour was pretty well — 
the same. ; i 
Mr. Irvine: And you have not negotiated any contract since? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, we have been getting flour at what we consider a reason- 
able price. Of course, deliveries of flour mean a great deal to you because you — 
have to ship in to cities by car, and by road, and we find the os and the — 
service means quite a lot to us. i 
Mr. Fiemine: May I ask a question before we leave Exhibt “A”. Perhaps 
I should direct this to Mr. Antliff. The last line covers the six month period 
to June 31 but we have not got July in this statement. | 
Mr. Antuirr: The percentage for bread for July was 2:5. The reason = 
that six-month period was taken was because we wanted to cover the period of 
decontrol. a 
Mr. Fuemine: You have given in te sixth column “units sold” which 
you describe as “one loaf of bread, or 10-cent cake volume”. In this state- = 
ment are there figures segregated anywhere as to bread volume? i 
Mr. Antuirr: I have figures for the last six months in my working papers, F 


and I have the profit for bread as distinct from cake on schedule 4. # 
Mr. Fieminc: But does your volume of output for bread appear anywhere, ¥ 
say for the past five or six years? 7 


Mr. Antiirr: Yes, I have it as a matter of fact, in my working papers. 
I have not got it in brief form. ‘ 

Mr. Fuemine: Are they in handy form so that you could give them to a 
us now? 

Mr. Antuirr: I can give them to you. How many years back would you 4 
like? 
| Mr. Fueminc: Oh, three or four; if you have them all handy you could give : 
them, starting about 1941. va 

Mr. Anruirr: I have them in order for 1947 including in the pread products 
what are known as sweet goods which are yeast raised goods. They are in with 
bread. 
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Evi: Fiemine: Are they much of a aa I am trying to isolate bread 

ind establish a trend? 

. Mr. Antuirr: I do not think it is satfigient to set a trend. The volume 

value of the sale of bread in 1947— 

~ Mr. Fimmine: Could you give us the volume measured in loaves or pounds? 
_ Mr. Antuirr: The units of bread were 122,639,000. 

- The Vicz-CuairMAn: What is that unit? 

Mr. Antuirr: That is a loaf of bread; the 10 cent unit of cake was 


Mr. Lorrus: That is quoting the 10 cent unit. 
y Mr. Antuirr: In 1946, the units of bread were 8,936,302—I am sorry, that 
gure is incorrect. It should be 113,684,000; cake, 35,447,752. In 1945, the 
read was 96,848,000; cakes, 33,231, 166. In 1944, bread was 95,193,000 ; cakes, 
175,000. In 1943, bread, 85,820, 000; cakes, 28, 620,000 In 1942, bread was 
242,000; cake, 20, 728, 000. In 1941, bread was 75 674, 000; cakes, 18,970,618. 
Mr. Fuiemine: I think that is far enough for the years. In the seven years 
ou have given, then, your bread volume shows an increase of roughly 60 
er cent? 
_ Mr. Anturrr: I would have to check that. 
_ Mr. Lorrus: You mean up to the present time? 
_ Mr. Frewtne: Up to the end of 1947, between 1941 and 1947? 
Mr. Anrturrr: Yes, 60 odd per cent. . 
Mr. Fiemtne: Could you give us the figure by months, beginning in January, 
‘4947 ? 
- Mr. Antutrr: No, I cannot. Our fiscal year starts the first of July and I 
Es ave monthly statements from the 1st of July for this current fiscal year. I did 
not bring all the monthly statements prior to that. 
a Mr. Freminc: What I want to get at is the trend. I am speaking about 
‘the trend in your volume of output now, in the period following decontrol as 
compared with the preceding period? 
Mr. Lorrus: That would be from September? 
Mr. Fremina: Yes, I should like to have a basis of comparison with the 
revious year, if you can get it without too much trouble. 
Mr. Anrurr: As a matter of fact, if you will refer to schedule 6, you will 
e the trend of poundage and value in bread only at Toronto, Ottawa and 
BY ontreal; that covers part of it. 
_ Mr. Fiemine: That is what we want. 
The Vice-CrarrMan: Is that sufficient to answer your question? 
’ Mr. Fueminc: I had better not anticipate schedule 6. We can deal with 
it when we come to it. 
ae The Vicn-Cuairman: That question had better stand and, perhaps it will 
be followed up at a later time and perhaps not. 
Are there any other questions at this point? 
Mr. Jounsron: Yes, I have one or two questions which I should like to 
iy on Exhibit “A”. I understood the witness to say that the 2-81 on January 
, 1948, was the figure after dividends? 
Mr. Antutrr: No, that is the figure before dividends and before income 
[ ‘Ta es. 
Mr. Jounston: I understood you to say after, and I wanted to get that 
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_ Mr. ANTLIFF: I am sorry if I did not explain matters hare but that is 
the figure before income taxes and before dividends, as indicated by the caption 
at the top of the first column. 
Mr. Jounston: I wanted to be sure, as I thought you said it was after. 
The Vicr-CHairMAN: It may have been a slip, if he did say that. 
Mr. Jounston: Do you produce a 10 cent loaf? 
- Mr. Lorrus: Yes, we do. 
_ Mr. Jounsron: Could you give us the cost of that? 
Mr. Lorrus: It is also shown on schedule 5. 
The Vrce-CHairMan: Do you desire to leave that question until we come 
to schedule 5? : 
Mr. Jounston: I think it would be better to leave it until we come to that 
schedule. I have quite a few questions to ask concerning it. | 
The Vice-Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? . 
Mr. MacInnis: I should like to ask a question on the statement Mr. Loftus — 


read into the record. At the bottom of page 1 it is stated that in July and 
August, you approached the bread administrator of the Wartime Prices and : 


Trade Board— f 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. s 
Mr. MacInnis: —for an upward revision of the price. Who was the 

administrator? 2% 
Mr. Lorrus: Colonel Ruttan. 

Mr. MacInnis: Who approached him? 3 
Mr. Lorrus: I would safely say I approached him. I do not remember 
the date or the conversation, but I am certainly sure I have approached him. ~ 

I remember all the conversations but not the exact date. F 
Mr. MacInnis: Does your firm belong to the Onatrio Bakers Association? ; 


Mr. Lortrus: Yes, we do. a 

Mr. MacInnis: What are the purposes of the Ontario Bakers Aasociatigeall 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, I have never read the charter or the constitution but — 
I think it is to create ’ goodwill amongst all the bakérs, both large and small, 
chain and everything else. They have a convention once a year. They have a— 
meeting once a month. They are all nice fellows. We had a meeting laste 
week, at which I was present. 


Mr. MacInnis: You do not mean to SURBCst it is just an association for 
good fellowship? x 


Mr. Lorrus: They discuss costs and, sometimes, they get mad at each 
other, but very good-naturedly. i 


Mr. Jonnsron: Did they discuss selling prices? & 


Mr, Lorrus: No, I have never heard them because on every occasion some-~ : 
one would mention that Colonel Ruttan had been pumping that into us about 
Mr. McGregor. I think every baker. in the country is scared to death of him. ~ 


Mr. Jounston: Pumping what into you. | 
Mr. Lorrus: Pumping just what you say. % 


Mr. MacInnis: Would the elimination of what you consider unfair trade 
practices be one of the objectives of the association? 


Mr. Lorrus: What would I consider—? 


The Vice-CHairman: No, that was not the question. He asked not what 
you would consider, but whether it would be considered. 
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fo Mr. MacInnis: My question is, would you consider the elimination of unfair 
trade practices as oné of the objectives of your association? Would you say 
_ that was one of the objectives? Would that be included in the objectives? 
Mr. Lorrvs: I just do not get that. Would you repeat it? 
Mr. MacInnis: Would the elimination of what is considered unfair trade 
_ practices be one of the objectives of your association? 
; Mr. Lortus: I would think so. 
Mr. MacInnis: You would think that? 
q Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
_ Mr. Maclwnis: Have you, personally, attended meetings where the elmina- 
_ tion of unfair practices was discussed? 
_ * Mr. Lorrus: I would say I have, although I do not remember them. It is 
pretty hard to remember the meetings which I have attended in the last few 
_ years, but I am sure I have attended meetings where unfair trade practices were 
_ discussed. 
4 Mr. Jounston: To what companies, particularly, did those unfair practices 
refer? 
; Mr. Lorrus: Oh, never to our company. 
Mr. Jounston: I would think you would say that, but to what other 
companies did they refer? 
a Mr. Lorrus: I could not remember that. 
. Mr. Jounston: I would think, if there were unfair trade practices mentioned 
at meetings and there was any company which was practising them, that would 
be one of the outstanding things and would stay in my mind? 
; Mr. Lorrus: There are so many salesmen on the road, we have a thousand 
_ that it is pretty difficult to know what is going on in the minds of those men 
_ daily. I know, I have sold bread from a wagon. I know what it is. These 
~ men do things during their day’s travel which, perhaps, are not legitimate. 
_ Then, the opposition ‘hears about it. No doubt, the opposition considers that 
an unfair trade practice against that particular company. 
; Mr. JounstTon: That is not what I meant; I was not referring to the drivers. 
I was referring to the unfair trade practices of the other large bakeries. If there 
__were such things discussed, I would take it they would.be very important subjects 
for discussion at your meetings and you would remember them. 
4 Mr. Lorrus: That would be one of the trade practices; our troubles mostly 
all come from the delivery end or from our selling organization. 
Mi Mr. JoHNsTon: You are still not answering my question. 
’ Mr. Lortus: I am sorry. Perhaps I am stupid, but I cannot get it. 
re z Mr. Jounston: Perhaps it is the way I am putting it. You say, undoubtedly, 
there were unfair practices discussed at your meetings. 
FF Mr. Lorrvus: Yes. 
, Mr. Jounston: I am asking you to what companies did those unfair 
trade practices refer? I am not speaking of the drivers, I am speaking of baking 
companies. . 
; Mr. Lorrus: I could not answer that because it is such a long time since 
_ Theard of unfair methods from one company to another. 
Mr. Jounston: If there had been any company practising that persistently 
over a period of time, you would have heard about it? 
-_—s-‘Mr. Lorrus: Yes. I do not know of any. They are pretty good people. 
P Mr. Jounston: Then, I take it there were not any discussions with reference 
_ to a company, particularly, in this connection? 
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Mr. Lorrus: I do not know of any. 

Mr. MacInnis: What are, generally, the unfair practices in the baking 
business? ; 

Mr. Lorrus: These rebates have been a bone of contention. Some one 
baker may start to give a rebate to his customer who is taking perhaps a certain 
quantity of goods from one particular company and he goes in there; that is 
one objection I have heard. And I think other objections were that some 
company has put in cases holding bread. Those are all cheap means of perhaps 
getting into certain stores. Those are mostly all the bones of contention. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would selling bread at a low price be considered an unfair 
practice? 


is a bone of contention with our competitors; I am sure of that. 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you ever have a visit from Colonel Ruttan with regard 
to the fact that you were selling too low? 

Mr. Lorrus: Colonel Ruttan knows me very well. 

Mr. Jounston: And is that why he stays away? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, it is; because he knows he could not put pressure on me. 

Mr. MacInnis: I suppose you don’t know the manager of the A & P 
bakery? 

Mr. Lortus: I do not know anything about him. 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you have any discussion with Colonel Ruttan since 
September of 1947 in regard to the price of bread? 

Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. I have seen the man. I got tired of looking at him. 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you increase the price of your bread before or after 
Christie’s, that is around January 27th? 

Mr. Lorrus: After. 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you have any consultation with the Christie people? 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: And was it the fact that Christie’s had raised their price 
that caused you to raise your price? 

Mr. Lorrus: No. they had more courage than I did. 

Mr. JouHnston: You don’t lack courage, do you? 

Mr. Lorrus: I did. In that case he had more courage than me. 

Mr. Lesacr: I would like to ask you a question. I would like to clear up a 
couple of things. You were present, Mr. Loftus, on the 3rd of March at the 
Ontario Bakers’ Association meeting? 

Mr. Lortrus: Yes, I was. 

Mr. Lesace: And by what we heard from Colonel Ruttan the particular 
subject of discussion was the fact that the A & P Stores were selling bread as 
a loss leader; is that right? 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not think, in all fairness to Colonel Ruttan, and I am not 
taking his part at all, I do not quite agree with him in that part of his evidence. 

Mr. Lesage: You do not? 

Mr. Lorrus: No, I do not; I think, perhaps, when he hears me he will agree 
that I am right. After lunch I believe it was—we started the meeting if I can 
remember correctly at 10.30 and we went through the regular business relating 
to a convention which was to be held in a month or so and several other items 
pertaining to the association, then we adjourned for lunch and when we came back 
and sat down they were going on with the regular agenda. Please remember, this 


Mr. Lorrus: We are selling now one particular group, and I am sure that. 
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very informal. Someone suggested why not scrap the agenda and deal with the 

- most important subject that has been before the baking industry in their history, 

_ that is the prices investigation; and the agenda was scrapped and that discussion 

of the Ottawa investigation went on. I think I am right there. 

Mr. Lesace: And the A & P people were on the stand at that time? 

Mr. Lorrus: Oh, definitely. : 

Mr. Irvine: Those minutes are coming here. 

Mr. Fiemrinc: Colonel Ruttan said this morning he would get them from the 

secretary in Hamilton. 

Mr. Lesace: Was any decision taken? 

_ Mr. Lorrus: I beg your pardon? 

_ Mr. Lesage: Was any decision taken as to the complaint which was made. 

against A. & P.? 

q Mr. Lorrus: No definite decision, no; but definitely they were opposed to 

the method of these particular chains. 

Mr. Fieminc: These particular what? 

____Mr. Lorrus: Chains, chain stores; Colonel Ruttan I believe was instructed 

_ to go up that night and discuss it with the members of the National Council. 

7 The Vice-CuHairMAN: You mean the National Council—? 

= Mr. Lorrus: Of bakers, in an endeavour to see what could be done to take 
_ up the bakers’ side of this particular situation. Now, this was not done at the 

instigation or suggestion of the chain bakeries but of the independent bakers 
_ who were at that meeting. 

x Mr. Lesace: The small independent bakers? 

oe. Mr. Lortus: Yes, there is quite a large percentage and they were all of one 

opinion. 

Mr. Jounston: What was it? 

: Mr. Lesacr: And that opinion was that the A & P were selling at too low 

a price and at a price lower than fair cost; that was their opinion? 

} Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: They had no evidence to substantiate that. 

; Mr. Lorrus: No, but they had been in the baking business for a good 

_ many years. 

‘Mr. Lesage: Yes. 

SS Mr. Lorrus: And they are all very decent people and know their costs very 

) well. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, yes; I know that. 

-—S-‘Mr. Lorrus: I would say, Mr. Lesage, that they knew what they were 
talking about. 

” Mr. Lesage: Oh, definitely, yes; but as I say you have no evidence of it. 

Mr. Lortrus: Oh, no. 

Mr. Fupminc: Might I ask one question there. Mr. Loftus, you used the 

expression “independent bakers”; what do you mean by that, independent of 
~ what? 

P Mr. Lorrus: That is a name that is kicked around. I don’t know why it is. 

- There is the consolidated bakeries controlled I understand by Ogilvie’s. There 

is our own company controlled by Maple Leaf—f am speaking of Ontario and 

~ Quebec—and Inter-City Bakery Company controlled by—it is Brown’s in 

~ Toronto and Inter-City in Montreal—controlled by Lake of the Woods; and then 

there are a number of small bakers no doubt controlled by—you mentioned 

; some general trust or some security company. 
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Mr. Lesace: Controlled by national securities or something of that kind, — 


subsidiaries to a milling company. , 

Mr. Feminc: You use the expression “independent bakers’ as distinguished 
from those owned by milling companies? 

Mr. Lorrus: Then all the other baking companies or bakers come under the 
term “independent”, of course. 

Mr. Lesage: That is, they have no connection with roiling companies? 

Mr. Lorrus: No connection with any mill. Some of them have a connection 
with financial organizations but there is no miller. 

Mr. Lesage: Some independent bakers are so much in the power of milling 
companies that they are practically dependent on them. 

Mr. Lorrus: They will be as long as they sell 10-cent bread to the chains, 

Mr. Lesace: I am not looking for the cause, but I say that is the fact. 

Mr. Lorrus: Exactly. I am very glad I got that over to you. 


Mr. Lesage: Now, I have one last question which I want to ask, that is the 3 


extent to which your plant has increased since 1938; have the number of your 
plants increased since 1938? 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes, they have. There has been pretty good management, 
Mr. Lesage. 


Mr. Lesace: Oh yes, there has been good management. 
Mr. Lorrus: Your meeting was dull this morning. 
Mr. Lesace: There is no doubt about that, there was an increase of 60 per 


cent, I think you said, in answer to Mr. Fleming. I wonder now if there has — 


been an increase in the number of plants, and I want to know what the increase 


in consumption has been. 


Mr. Lorrus: There is Fort William and Kirkland Lake, just the two the last — 


year. 
Mr. Lusace: The two last year? 
Mr. Lorrus: The two since 1988. 
Mr. Lesace: The two since 1938? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. Now, the increase in consumption, Mr. Lesage, is I think 


due to war conditions when of course people did not have the food that they had — 


previously—and lunch pails; a lot of products necessary for baking were not 
being available, and consequently they bought from the baker more than they had 
previously. But you can make up your mind that there is a definite falling 
off now. I do not know of any baker now who is showing an increase in his 


volume. I would say that his decrease in sweet goods and cakes for the last ‘ 


3 months is 25 to 50 per cent. I am speaking of cakes. 
Mr. Lesace: I am more interested in bread. What do you say about bread? 
Mr. Lorrus: I would say the bakers at the present time—I hope you don’t 


get me wrong, Mr. Lesage, that is sweet goods 25 to 50 per cent I was referring ~ 


to and not to bread. But I will say this, that as you go through the country 
and talk with the smaller bakers you will find that each and every one of them 
says there is a tremendous decrease in bread sales. 


Mr. Lesace: What about you? 
Mr. Lorrus: Exactly the same. 
Mr. Lesace: Exactly the same? 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. We have considerable of it up out of Loblaws; but, — 


do we want that? 
Mr. Lesacs: Oh, that; I don’t know. 
Mr. Lorrus: No. 
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& Mr. Fieminec: Loblaw’s told us that they were handling a greater volume, 
mostly the 10-cent loaf— 

_ Mr. Lortus: Surely. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: —than before September. 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. Lusace: We have had the retailer operators here and they said that there 
had been an increase in their sales of bread. If I understood well the house-to- 
house delivery system has lost some of its volume to the retailer. 

a Mr. Lorrus: I agree with you on that. 

Mr. FLeminc: Competing chains, not independent. 

Mr. Lesacs: Yes, to the chains. 

Mr. Lorrus: To the chains, yes. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: The evidence we had was to that effect, that the independents 
have lost to the chains and they alone were having an increased turnover. 

_ Mr. Lzsace: There is that one witness we had, that retailer from Toronto— 
I don’t recall his name. - 

_ ‘The Vicz-CHairman: Arnold. 

_ Mr. Lesace: Mr. Arnold, he has increased his bread sales, but he is an 
‘independent. 

' Mr. Lorrus: Some retailers have put on campaigns; there is a lot of 
publicity in the bread industry at the present time; and there is this matter on 
which you speak, selling bread priced a little lower and not having so much of 
differential to make up, of course has had its effect, and we have that in every 
city—there was that man who came to you and you heard from him, but there 
are many people in every city where we are doing business who are selling bread 
ind not taking the differential which the bakers are allowing them. 

Mr. Lesace: May I conclude then that your opinion is that on the whole 
‘the volume of bread baked in Canada at the present time is lower than the 
volume which was baked about 3 months ago? 

Mr. Lortus: No. 

_ Mr. Lesace: On the whole? 

__ Mr. Lortus: No, I think there is more bread being baked. 

Mr. Lusace: More bread? 

Mr. Lorrus: In the farms, you see. 

Mr. Lesacs: I see, everywhere? 

A Mr. Lorrus: Everywhere. No, I would say the consumption of bread should 
be about the same, 

: Mr. Lesacs: About the same? 

Mr. Lortvs: If it is not baked by the bakers it is baked in the home. 
Mr. Lzsacu: But in your opinion consumption would be about the same now 
a9 it was 3 months ago? 

Mr. Lortus: I would think so, yes. 

The Vicn-CuarrMan: But referring to those who bake bread for the purpose 
of selling it the production you feel has decreased in the past 3 months? 

Mr. Lorrus: Would you repeat that, Mr. Chairman? 

___‘The Vice-Cuamman: I was endeavouring to eliminate those to whom you 
referred as baking bread at home. I say those who bake bread for the purpose 
of selling it, that production has decreased in the last 3 months? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

a ~The Vicr-Cuarrman: That would be so? 
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Mr. Lortus: Yes. “te 
The Vice-CuamMaNn: You say the consumption has gone down? 
Mr. Lortus: I would think so. 

The Vice-CuatrrMan: That consumption of bread which is produced 

bread has gone down? a 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, of course, there are the three chains, and they are pretty 

_ large companies, but please remember that although big they are not 100 per cent 

of the bread business nor anything like it. I do not remember the percentage of 
bread sold by chain stores to that sold by the bakers, but there is quite a 
considerable difference. By far the biggest proportion is sold by the bakers. 
Mr. Lesace: By house-to-house delivery. 
Mr. Lorrus: But the chain stores, without question of doubt, have certainl 
made inroads into the bakers throughout the entire two provinces. ' 
My. Lasace: In the rural parts of Canada, of course, house-to-house delivery 

is still the only means of selling bread? 
Mr. Lorrus: Of course, Mr. Lesage— ' 
Mr. Lesace: I am asking a question. 
Mr. Lorrus: There are stores throughout, and you must remember also the 
the price of bread house-to-house is the same ‘as the price of bread in pratically 
all grocery stores, not in all, but in practically all outside the chains. I know 

Loblaw’s and Dominion do sell 14-cent bread. Xs 
Mr. Lusace: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lorrus: Quite a considerable quantity of it. 

Mr. Lesace: They have testified as to that. 

Mr. Fiemine: May I ask one question? 

The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Winters has been trying to ask @ 
question. bs 

Mr. Irvine: I have a question arising out of the question asked by 

Mr. Fleming which I want to ask. I might finish that and I would not have to 

butt in again. In defining what was an independent company, Mr. Loftus, you 

said, to quote you, “our company controlled by Maple Leaf.” You usedi that 


n| 

Z 
x 
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phrase, did you not? sa 
Mr. Lorrus: I would say yes, and I would use it again. 3 
Mr. Irvine: There is no harm, but it is correct? a 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes. = 
Mr.. Irvine: Since the Maple Leaf Milling Company controls your compan 
would it not do the deciding as to whether the Canada Bread Company Limited 
went west of Manitoba or east of Quebec? - 
Mr. Lortus: No. - 3 
Mr. Irvine: Then how does it control your company? jo! 
Mr. Lortus: It just controls it by owning the shares of stock, which is the 
- voting stock. They have absolutely no control—I should not say they have not, 
but they do not exercise any control over me. I am either managing the business 
or I am not managing it, and they know that. I guess they know that a pretty 
good job is being done. F 
Mr. Irvine: I still do not see how they can control if they allow you to 
as they please. 

Mr. Lorrus: They have done that so far. e. 
Mr. Irvine: I suppose that would apply to the management of the busines 
to which you have been ascribed as the manager, but as to the policy of th 


@ 
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ompany in regard to the territories which are assigned to each one of these 
ompanies will you say they do not control? 
Mr. Lortus: Absolutely. I have never discussed with them where I will go 
‘where I will not go, or whether I will put on trucks or whether I will not do so. 
have not even discussed with them when I have built new bakeries. That 
seems strange. 
_ Mr. MacInnis: If you were to open ‘a bakery west of Manitoba would you 
be under any necessity to consult with the Maple Leaf Milling Company as to 
what you were going to do? 
& Mr. Lortus: First of all I am not going west of Manitoba. 
Mr. Irvine: Why? 
_ Mr. Lorrus: This is just a personal question. 
__ Mr. MacInnis: Would I be right in assuming then that one of the reasons 
why you are not going west of Manitoba is that it is not the policy of the Maple 
| af Milling Company to go west of Manitoba? 
4 _ Mr. Lorrus: Definitely not. . 
® ~. Mr. MacInnis: Then if you were to go west of Manitoba or to go east into 
the other territory would you have a free hand to determine policy in that matter 
without any regard to the Maple Leaf Milling Company? 
_ Mr. Lorrus: Absolutely. I opened up a new factory at Fort William and 
Port Arthur about a year ago. I did not diseuss it with them. I did not borrow 
y money from them. Why should I discuss it? We are a damn good—pardon 
me—we are a good customer of theirs, and why should they worry? 
Mr. Irvine: As I gather it that would be right within the territory which I 
think has been ascribed to your company? 
Mr. Lorrus: Would you say that again? 
2 Mr. Irvine: I say Fort William, to which you have referred, would be 
logically within the territory which I conceive to be ascribed to your company? 
Mr. Lortus: Mr, Chairman, could I answer that? I would like to. 


is all right. 

_ Mr. Lortus: I would like to because I do not want this gentleman to have 
any wrong ideas. In the first place I was down south when we had the offer of 
the Fort William bakery. They were building it and could not keep going. I 
game back to town and I jumped on the train and went out to Fort William and 
bought the business that was there. I never discussed it with the Maple Leaf 
‘Milling Company and have never discussed it since. 

Mr. Irvine: I should think you would be glad to get it. 

Mr. Lorrus: Well— 

Mr. MacInnis: One other question and I am finished. 

Mr. Lorrvs: I enjoy this. 

Mr. MacInnis: You referred a moment ago in answer to a question by 
yself to the fact that one of the unfair trade practices that certain bakeries 
gaged in was giving rebates. Does Canada Bread ever give rebates? 

‘Mr. Lorrus: Do they? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

Mr. Lorrus: Definitely, yes; of course we do. 

Mr. Jounston: Then you are indulging in unfair trade practices? 


Mr. Lorrus: Of course we are. 
Mr. Lesacr: They are giving discounts as the others do. 
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Mr. Lortus: I am not saying I am not guilty. 

Mr. Lxsacw: You are giving discounts as the other bakers do? . 
Mr. Lortvs: I abhor it. I think it is the rottenest thing that ever got into 
the business. If I could stop it tomorrow I would be the happiest man in the 
world. 
Mr. Irvine: You do it because you cannot get away without doing it? — 
Mr. Lorrus: It is just one of those things. 

Mr. MacInnis: You are a creature of circumstance. 
Mr. Fiemine: What has competition to do in bringing that about? ; 
Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, does my turn come up now or is this supple- 
mentary to this question, too? 7) 
The Vicn-CuarrMan: Mr. Winters has been wanting. to ask a question for 
some time. 
Mr. Winters: Go ahead. I presume Mr. Fleming will say it is supple- 
mentary. . .S 
Mr. Fieminc: On this lasé point I was simply going to ask what bearin 
competition has on this matter of rebates, or putting it the other way, rebates 
on competition? i 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, competition is really the bug of the whole thing. If you 
“did not have competition you could go on, but there is no more competitive: 
industry in Canada than the bread industry, and consequently some of them 
think that other people are rebating and then they give rebates, and all the time 
the rebates have not been given in the first place. That is one of the bones of 
contention. Ee 
Mr. Mayuew: You are not opposed to rebates but you are opposed to 
seeking rebates? a 
- Mr. Lorrus: Yes, I am. A 
“Mr. Mayuew: Or are you opposed to rebates as a whole? "4 
Mr. Lorrus: I am opposed to rebates unless a certain volume. I think it 
should be set up at a certain volume and everybody should give the same. 
The Vice-CuamrMan: I suggest that perhaps if you would discuss the sin 
you are thinking of committing before you commit it that you might get pas 
that all right. Mr. Winters, you have been wanting to ask a question. If yo 
are not too surprised you might do it now. 
Mr. Winters: In the next fifteen or twenty minutes I am sure they would 
have been asked and answered. I have one or two questions on page 2 oF 
Mr. Loftus’ statement. The first one is on subsection C on page 2 in connection 
with the commission paid on sales. My question is do you pay commission on 


Ag 
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i 
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the dollar value of sales? ; 
Mr. Lorrvs: It is paid on the money they bring in. i 
Mr. Winters: That answers that. is 


Mr. Lorrus: The answer there is if you give it on the sales of course there 
would be lot of credits, so it is paid on the money they bring in. y° 
Mr. Winters: The next question arises out of subsection F in which you 
say you upgraded your formula which produced a superior product but added 


from + to $ cent on the cost of a loaf? by 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. | Py 
Mr. Winters: Would you say why you upgraded your formula? ee 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. It has always been our ambition to give the public the 


best loaf we can and the loaf was considerably down in ingredients because many 
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of eu erie be very ey to get, including fats. As soon as we were 
Bere a ee ats and sugar we added up the tone of the bread and gave a much 


Mr. Winters: Under the system of controls when the price was fixed Id 
it at any time have been the policy to degrade the fcrmmile? i ie 


Mr. Lorrus: It was degraded. That is a bad word. It was brought down. 


Mr. Winters: You cannot realize a greater profit because your price is 
fixed so the only way you can increase your margin is to degrade your formula? 


Mr. Lorrus: That is quite true. 


Mr. Winters: Was that done as a policy or was it done because there was 
a shortage of ingredients? 
Mr. Lorrus: It was done because they just did not have the ingredients. 
Mr. Winters: Apart from that was there any other reason? 
Mr. Lorrus: No. Of course, as soon as we got them we stackled up our 
loaf. I presume every baker did. 
Mr. WINTERS: Are you just coming back to what you think it should be or 
are you upgrading your formula even though you run the risk of losing money 
_by doing it because you are forced to under pressure of competition? 

Mr. Lorrus: When it was done there was no thought at all in my mind 
about the price going up or going down. The ingredients were available and 
I wanted to give the public a better loaf. 

Mr. Winters: If you are having such a tough time operating with costs the 
“way they are now and the price prevailing why would you not have main- 


tained your formula? Were you forced to that by competition? 


Mr. Lorrus: Again competition, and do not fool yourself. The public 


: know a good loaf of bread. 


Mr. Winters: You were forced to that despite the fact you were more 


comfortably off financially with the old formula? 


Mr. Lorrus: Of course, everything came in such an onslaught on to us 


in the last three months of the year, increases, and so many of them, that the 


I 
_ the paragraph entitled conclusion on page 2 where you say: 


price just simply had to go up. There was not anything else to do. 


: Mr. Winters: On Friday when Mr. Earwaker made his statement he said 
that they were much better off under a system of controls. Would it have 


been a part of his thinking that under controls they could continue to sell a 
degraded loaf for a fixed price? 


Mr. Lorrus: Well— 
Mr. Winters: Do you think that? 


Mr. Lorrus: That is a matter of opinion. During the control days the 
volume was lovely and we were doing very well. Prices were all held in leash 
but, of course, the controls had to come off. If we could have continued as we 


"were a year ago we would have been perfectly happy. 


Mr. Winters: Of course, owing to the shortage of materials you could still 
degrade the loaf and not worry too much about it. Your conscience would not 
bother you on that score? 

Mr. Lortus: Oh, yes, I believe it has been done. 
Mr. Winters: My next question arises out of the paragraph just preceding 


The foregoing adjustments referred to in (b) (c) (d) (e) and (f) 
reflect a higher cost of at least 3 cents per 24-ounce loaf. 
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In subsection B it is said that the increase in the price of flour added the 
equivalent of 2.13 cents to the basic cost of a 24-ounce loaf of bread. Thea 
also at the time the subsidy was lifted you had a five weeks’ supply of flour 
on hand. 
Mr. Lorrus: We did. 
Mr. Winters: And one week after the subsidy was lifted you increased — 
your price to 13 cents. In other words, you took in the whole 3-cent margin? : 
Mr. Lorrus: That is right. | 
Mr. Winters: Despite the fact you had four weeks of cheaper flour on | 
hand, let us say. Why did you raise the price at that time? 4 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, you can put in two reasons there. Any baker of any | 
account should have a two months’ supply of flour on hand. He cannot tak 
the flour right in from the car and make proper bread out of it. It has got to | 
be aged, and flour should be in the factory two months. . &, 
Mr. Winters: That does not have anything to do with bringing flour into 
the factory. | 


Mr. Lortus: Yes, it does, because due to the rationing we were down. 
Mr. Winters: You had five weeks supply of flour. : 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes, we had five weeks supply of flour. y 


Mr. Winters: Why did you not go on with the five weeks usage before 
you raised the price? 

Mr. Lorrus: Well sir, have you ever found any business man doing that? 
What if it went the other way? 

Mr. Winters: I would prefer you to answer the question. a 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not think I will answer the question, 

The Vice-CHaiRMAN: Your question is why did he not wait until the five 
weeks supply of cheap flour was used— 

Mr. Winters: Why did he not wait until the five weeks’ supply was used 
before he raised the price? 

Mr. Lorrus: Well you could not live at less than 14-cent bread and it was 
only a matter of five weeks. Consequently we had the benefit of it in the 
next two months. 

Mr. Winters: That is not evident here. I think my question goes a little. 
farther; you did not need the 3 cents while the flour continued at the old rate. 
Now you had five weeks’ supply at the old rate, so why did you raise the 
price before it was consumed? 

Mr. Lorrus: If we had not increased the price at that particular poi 
we would have had an awful lot of trouble five weeks afterwards. The publi¢ 
was ripe for it then, and that was the time to raise it. I am being honest about 
this. You people in Ottawa told the public the subsidy was coming off and it 
was advertised in all the newspapers. If we had waited until every bag of 
flour we had in our factory was gone—well, heaven help us. 

Mr. Winters: Is there any good reason why you could not have operat 
at-your low rate until your five weeks’ supply of flour at the cheaper rate was | 


- consumed? Then you could go to 13 cents? a 
Mr. Lorrus: We tried to go to 13. ¢ 

Mr. Winters: I beg pardon, I did not hear that answer. gl 

Mr. Lorrus: We would have had to go to 14 then at that point. 3 

Mr. Winrers: That is not evident from your evidence so far. Maybe we 

will get it from the figures. 2 
Mr. Lorrus: Maybe you will. y, 
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& Mr. Winters: Apart from what you have said you have no reasons to sup- 


a 


: port your increase before the five weeks’ supply was consumed. 
_ Mr. Lorrus: We could have gone on for 2 or 3 weeks but it would have been 


% 


very bad business. The statement here will show you. 
~ Mr. Winters: Would you care to add a little more to what you have said? 


_ . Mr. Lorrus: Yes, surely. Here they are, on page 4a. The percentage of 

3 profit in the month of August was -8; the percentage of profit in September, 1947 

was 6-5 Now that is when the price of bread went up, and the percentage in 
October was 9-5. Those were the two months in which we had the five weeks’ 

extra supply of flour. In the month of November, 1947, the figure has dropped 

_ down to 1:0; and in December, the biggest month we have in the year, with 

all our Christmas produce, and this is over-all, the profit was -1; and in January 
_there was a loss of -14. 

| Mr. Fiemine: 1:4. 

i= Mr. Lorrus: 1-4, yes, I’m sorry. In these months the average was 2:8. 

_ You see where we would have been if we had not taken the benefit of the few 

_ weeks’ flour we had. 

_ Mr. Winters: Did you consider at that time continuing your formula and 
eeping the price down? 

Mr. Lorrus: To be quite candid I never gave the formula a thought. 

Mr. Winters: No, but you increased your cost? 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. Winters: By improving your formula? 


Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. WInTERs: At the same time you took advantage of this five weeks’ 

_ supply of flour? 

___ _Mr. Lorrus: That was done in October, after these two months—towards 
~ the end of October. 

Mr. Winters: At any rate, continuing your existing formula you could have 
aved 4 cent a loaf on your bread? 

Mr. Lortus: Yes, but I would have had a lot less volume because the posi- 

tion all over is competition again. 

Mr. Winters: What would have been the difference had you continued on 

with the old formula until after the five weeks’ supply was used? 


Mr. Lorrus: We were not making money before, and we certainly were not 
[Poking money afterwards. 

a Mr. Winters: Because, in the meantime you had upped your costs by an 
- improved formula. 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes, 4 a cent a loaf, for the simple reason—well, I had better 

not say anything about that—but our bread had to be better. We had to make 
the best loaf that could be made. Consequently we had’to put extra ingredients 

n the loaf. It was not a case that we were improving it because we knew the price 
‘of bread was going up. We never even thought of the price of bread at that time. 
We wanted to give the public better bread because we knew of the stiff competi- 
tion ahead of us. It was post-war days and we knew what was going on. Canada 


Bread was not going to stand back and take any licking. 


. Mr. MacInnis: Could the witness say how much the increase in the amount 
| of milk in the new formula added to the cost of the loaf? The amount I think 


i “was increased from 120 pounds to 180 pounds. That is shown in schedule 9. 
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Mr. Fiemine: Well we are ahead of ourselves now. I thought it was 
pretty well understood that any specific questions on these later schedules were 
going to be left until we got to them? ? 


Mr. MacInnis: I think this is quite to the point being made by Mr. Winters. — 
If it is hard to find I will ask another question. You said that the change in the 
formula was perhaps forced on you by the competition, perhaps that is a little — 
strong, but it was done in order to fortify yourselves against competition, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Lortus: I would say so. 


Mr. MacInnis: When Mr. McGregor was here, Commissioner of The © 
Combines Investigation Act, he was asked by counsel in regard to this matter. — 
I think it would be well to put Mr. McGregor’s answer on the record here — 
because it seems that his conclusion is opposed to yours. The reference is on — 
page 175 of the proceedings and Mr. Dyde says: 

Q. This may be a hard question for you to deal with, and you tell © 
me if it is. I am still looking at paragraph 9 and at the same sentence 
and group of sentences. Can you in any way refer that to bread, for — 
example? I am taking bread because of its particular interest. What 
types of cost could come into bread, for instance, which would make 
your sentence there correct? What types of cost could creep in to prevent 
cost plus a fair profit from equalling a reasonable price?—A. It might | 
be in the selling costs, the actual distribution of the product. During — 
the war years the prices board prevented for example, any special — 
deliveries of bread. That may creep in again. In the absence of price — 
competition a baker may very well, in order to retain the goodwill of — 
the consumer, make special deliveries, may add materials to the loaf that 
may not be necessary for the public. They may add more milk to the loaf, — 
and as a result of that increase the price of the loaf. Althought> the 
amount of milk or milk powder going into the loaf might be very slight, — 
the product could be advertised as very much improved and very much ~ 
better for the public, and the result would be a higher price. I suggest — 
if you want to think of milk as a very valuable addition to our diet 
because of its nutritional value we might better buy a quart of milk than 
pay an additional price for the milk that might be put into a loaf of bread. 
There are other costs that will creep into the price, costs that will advance 
the price if there is not pretty substantial price competition that holds the 
price at a fairly low level. 

Now you say you have been compelled by competition to improve your — 
formula for your bread but Mr. McGregor, who ought to know something about — 
this, says that the lack of competition leads to those same abuses? Now which — 
one is correct? q 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, that is a matter of opinion. I am not holding any brief 
for Mr. McGregor, I do not know anything about him or his ideas, but I do know 
this. In competition, and in merchandising, the man that does not keep his — 
products up to the highest standard is going to go by the board; and do not — 
think for one minute, Mr. MacInnis, that the loaf of bread we make is cake or — 
anything like that. It is a good substantial loaf of bread and it cannot be made — 
any lower in cost. By the way you asked a question about milk? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

Mr. Antuirr: The figure is 1/7 of a loaf, -145. 


Mr. MacInnis: -145, thank you. Now, would you explain your point in 
paragraphs (c) and (d) of the report which you read to us. You have said “due — 
to the pressure of rising costs of living, the company considered it unfair to its 


é 


or 
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staff of delivery salesmen to reduce the rate of commission paid on sales. This 
dded a further delivery cost equivalent to at least -35 cents per 24-ounce loaf.” 
_ Mr. Lorrvus: Yes, 
Mr. MacInnis: Would you explain that additional cost? 
' Mr. Lorrts: It would be an additional cost because the men are paid on 
commission. For instance, if the price of bread goes up 3 cents a loaf the rate 
of commission is a steady wage of 7 per cent or 6 per cent—that is practically 
what the figure is. We can say 7 per cent on wholesale and 14 per cent on retail. 
In some places it is 15 per cent. 
Mr. MacInnis: That -35 would be an addition to what he was already 
getting? 
Mr. Lortus: That is right. 
ae Mr. MacInnis: Now, if you come to paragraph (d)? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: That deals with wages and salaries? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: And there you say you did increase salaries and wages. 
‘You said it was a modest wage revision but it only amounted to -10 of a cent? 
___ Mr. Lorrus: Yes, but there were others in the previous months ahead of 
that. I will give you those. 

Mr. MacInnis: Would you give me the number of persons affected in (c) 
and the number of persons affected in (d)? 

> Mr. Anturr: We have approximately 900 salesmen. 
Mr. MacInnis: 900 salesmen; and how many bakery employees and salary 
workers? . 
Mr. Lorrus: About 1,800, office and all. 

_ Mr. MacInnis: Well, that is in the commission paid, then; that is an 
increase in the commisson to salesmen and they got about three times the 
increase the others did? 

_ Mr. Lorrus: There are several factors there because, in the bakery, 
previous to that, there was an increase. 

Mr. Anrurrr: As a matter of fact, Mr. MacInnis, there is a possibility, 
a real possibility, that in the sales end of it there may be a decrease in volume 
‘arising as a result of the increase in price which would have a detrimental 
‘eaction on the salesman’s take-home pay, but the cost per loaf for delivery 
‘embodied in his wage would increase. 
Mr. Lorrus: Supposing he dropped 25 per cent in the sales of his cakes or 
‘sweet goods, that would definitely bring down his receipts and that would give 
‘him that much less in his pay. He does not get the whole thing. He would, 
‘if it had kept up in the last four months, but it has not kept up. 
_ Mr. MaciInnis: He would get the increase of -35? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes, but then again, the salesmen had not had an increase 
and the other departments had quite a considerable increase in many cases. 
| Mr. Anturrr: In one case it is a fixed increase and in the other case 
it is fluctuating. 
__ Mr. Jounsron: On page 2 of the brief, paragraph (f), there is a reference 
‘to the change in the formula. I think the witness said he did that because of 
competition. Am I right in that, Mr. Loftus? 
_ Mr. Lorrus: Competition—you can define competition in many ways. 
[ wanted to keep the standard of Canada Bread at the very highest level and I 
felt that our bread could be enriched, it should be enriched and that is exactly” 
hat I did. 
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Mr. Jounston: You think, under this new formula, your bread is superior 

in quality nutritionally and otherwise to any other bread on the market? 
Mr. Lortus: Is this for the newspapers?—definitely. ‘ . 
Mr. JoHnston: You do consider it superior? if 
ay 
The Vicn-CHAIRMAN: I know you are not asking these questions Just oll 
the purpose of-effecting a greater sale of this bread? E 
Mr. Jounston: He does not sell in Calgary. How do you know that your — 

5 $ 


Mr. Lorrus: I do not eat any other bread. 
bread is a better quality today than the A & P bread? é 


Mr. Jounston: You would not eat an inferior bread? 


i 


Mr. Lorrus: How do I know? - 
Mr. JoHNnston: Yes. . 
Mr. Lortus: I do not have to be told about that. I will score the bread _ 
and find out. bs 
Mr. Jounston: How do you do that? ¥ 
Mr. Lorrus: We can score bread. This is done very fairly because there 
is no use kidding yourself. £& 
Mr. Jounston: Do not kid us, anyway. 54 
‘Mr. Lorrus: That would be very difficult to do. We will buy bread from — 
these different companies. One man, who is not in on the scoring, will put all 
that bread out on a table, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. He will put the name of the 
manufacturer underneath the loaf with the name facing the loaf. Then, we score — 
the loaf. Generally, we score it for external qualifications; colour, bloom, rise, — 
jump at: the side—this may not be familiar to you people. Then, we score it for 
texture, colour, aroma and taste. We very seldom figure the taste because — 
we know if all those characteristics are there, the taste is there. I very seldom 


taste the loaf unless I am tasting it at home. a 
Mr. Jounston: Who is the person who finally determines— - 
Mr. Lortus: The housewife. a 


Mr. JouHnston:—whether one bread is better than another? I suppose 
that is the housewife? 4 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, but we do know what the housewife wants or needs 
in bread. I think I should know, after 37 years. I think I know she wants — 
colour. I have been arguing with men in the business world, “Why don’t you — 
give them brown bread”, and so on and so forth. The public does not want 
brown bread. They want the whitest loaf they can possibly get. It shows up~ 
in the percentage of brown bread we are making. es 

- Mr. Jonnston: You said you had all these breads laid out on a table? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: And the name of the company under each one? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Jounston: Where did the A & P bread come in that rotation? 

Mr. Lorrus: Do I have to answer that? 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Is there any objection to answering it? . 

Mr. Lortus: I will put it this way; it ig a long time since I have scored : 
the bread and I really don’t remember. ca 

_ Mr. Jounston: You do not remember, Mr. Loftus, which is the better — 

quality? e 

The Vice-CHatrMan: Just a moment, I should like to clear up somethi 
You were wondering whether it was quite fair to ask you to answer that 
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3 question and, at first glance, I could not see any objection to it. Then, you 
said you had forgotten anyway, so why were you objecting to answering 
_ something that you did not remember. 

_ _. Mr. Lorrus: Mr. Johnston was asking me my method of scoring which 
: I gave him. Then, he immediately threw the question at me, “How did the 
_ A & P come out in this?” Well, I do not want to talk about the quality of 
+ my competitor’s— 

Bs The Vice-CHatrman: If you did not remember the answer to the question 
_ anyway, what objection would there be to it? 

a Mr. Lorrus: You fellows are lawyers and you are— 

z . Mr. Jounston: No, leave me out of that. I am not a lawyer. 

i 


ie Mr. Lorrus: —and you are throwing these questions at me. I am just a 
_ baker— 
iy The Vics-Cuairman: Do not depreciate yourself. You have been getting 
along all right. There has been no difficulty in that regard. You do not need to 
give yourself a low rating as a witness. 
Mr. Lorrus: Thank you very much. 


oe  -Mr. JOHNSTON: Just before we leave that, I want to pursue the question a 
little further. The witness has gone to great lengths—I am not objecting to 
this—to tell us he had a very fine quality of bread. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, 

Mr. Jounston: His bread is selling at a higher price than the A & P bread? 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. 


_ Mr. JoHnston: Then, he said he had scored all these. This is the first 
_ witness we have had who has particular knowledge of the quality of breads which 
are sold. I think it is very important to this committee—I am not ccncerned 
whether the A & P loses sales because of this, or whether you gain them—TI think 
this is a very important point. This witness has told us he has these breads all 
lined up and he has determined the quality of these different breads. The 
question has been put here on many occasions as to whether the A & P was 
selling bread at an unfair price, I will put it that way. It has been said that they 
are selling it below cost. 
The Vicr-CHarrMaNn: It has been called an unfair practice. 
_ . _Mr. Jonnston: We will call it an unfair practice. This witness has inferred 
% that this cheap bread which the A and P puts out is of very inferior quality. 
: Mr. Lorrus: No, I did not. 
' The Vice-CHatRMAN: No, just to get it clear, I do not think the witness 
ever got to the point of saying that the A and P was inferior. You asked him 
& where it would stand in the scoring and, at that point, if I may use the expression, 
he balked. Then, when the question was allowed as a proper question he said 
% he did not just remember the last incident of scoring. 
Mr. Lorrus: Neither do I. 
4 The Vicn-CHairMAN: He certainly did not go to the point, yet, of depreciat- 
‘= ing his competitor’s bread. 
; Mr. Jounston: I think it is very important that we know, in this list of 
i 
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scores, where the A and P bread comes. 

Mr. MacInnis: I am going to object to asking a witness to compare his 
bread with another person’s bread because he is not an impartial witness on that 
particular matter. If we want to have bread scored, then we can get somebody 
who is not in the bread business to do it. 
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The Vicr-CHarrMAN: You have all heard the statement about somebody 
being saved by the gong. I do not know who is being saved by the gong, but it is 
six o’clock so the committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning. 

The committee adjourned to meet again on Tuesday, March 9, 1948 at 
11 a.m. 


APPENDIX 
1947 Annual Report 
CANADA BREAD CO., LIMITED 
Head office: 224 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Board of Directors: C. H. Carlisle, R. S. Waldie, A. W. Holmstead, K.C., 
G. C. Leitch, A. V. Loftus, A. G. Walwyn. 


Officers: C. H. Carlisle, President; R.S. Waldie, Vice-President; A. V. Loftus, 
General Manager; W. 8. Antliff, Assist. General Manager and Treasurer; L. F.  _ 
Enright, Secretary. 


DIRECTOR’S REPORT TO SHAREHOLDERS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1947 


The operations of the Company during the war and since the war may be 
better understood by comparing the major items of operation with the last pre- 
war year, 1939: Increase in volume of products 101 per cent; Increase in value 
of total sales 107 per cent; Increase in the cost of ingredients in a loaf of bread, 
exclusive of flour 60-9 per cent. 

The price of wheat July 1, 1939, was 553 cents per bushel. 

The subsidized price of wheat during the fiscal year under review was 773 
cents per bushel. 

The export price to Britain is $1.55 per bushel, plus 34 cents per bushel for 
transportation. 

The export price to countries other than Britain averages about $2.56 
per bushel. 

The sale price of a loaf of bread in 1947 is identical with that of 1939. 

It is quite evident, if the subsidy on wheat be removed, that the price of 
wheat milled for domestic consumption to the Canadian baker will be very 
materially increased, resulting in a relative increase in the price of bakery 
products. 

In ratio to sales, and compared with 1939, the increased relative cost of 
wages paid for production of bakery products is 37:6 per cent. 

The cost of equipment compared with 1939 shows an increase varying from 
25 per cent to 45 per cent. 

Motor cars and trucks are major items of expense. The Company operates 
668 motor trucks and makes deliveries over 967 routes. 

The increased cost of panel trucks used on route deliveries is 49 per cent, ~ 
compared with the year 1939. 

In ratio to sales, and compared with 1939, the increased relative cost of 
maintenance of the fleet is 40:7 per cent. - 

The cost of the motor fleet equipment is $897,214.82, of which purchases 
made during the fiscal year amounted to $541,997.91. 
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The year’s volume of sales is the largest in the history of the Company. 
The number of customers exceed those of any previous year. 


The Company is in a strong financial position; it has no bank indebtedness, 


3 cash position of $445,317, $100,000 in Dominion of Canada bonds, The work- 
ing capital is $775,250. Advantage is taken of all cash discounts. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


The Company has no outstanding bonds or debentures. 
- Issued Capital Stock:—20,000 shares First Preference, par value $100, divi- 
_dend rate 43 per cent, callable after July 1948 at $103; 25 000 shares Class “B” 


fb ake par value $50, dividend rate $2.50 per share: 200 000 shares Common, 
“no par value. 


Ae 


% As Government restrictions and controls are removed, and materials become 
_ more plentiful, the Company will be in a position to increase the diversity and 
_ quality of its products. 


4 The death of Mr. C. B. Shields, a Director of the Company for the past four- 
; meen years, is regrettable. He was a capable business man. He put duty and 
service before personal interest. He was frank in the things that he did. The 
_ service he rendered was of great worth. 
On behalf of the Board of Directors. 
Respectfully submitted, 
\. C. H. CARLISLE, 
\; President. 
it 3 | 
i CANADA BREAD COMPANY, LIMITED 
i (Incorporated under the Ontario Companies Act) 
| ; And its Wholly-owned Subsidiary 
i Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 30th June, 1947 
| 3S ASSETS 
| * Current: : 
\" SOMO ATC AT Le TTD ATs ales hieaiats stake er vl siaeSians sub & oe ele oa kes walelalo wun $ 445,317.03 
ae WominiontoLs Canada Bonds at) GOSt” aaiccecc so ore's os drsleis save Blas eles Gros los 100,000.00 
iP (Market value $104,750.00) 
ve Accounts receivable, less reserve for doubtful accounts ...............-5- 216,142.46 
ile 4 Inventories of ingredients, finished products and supplies, as determined 
ih and certified by the management, valued at the lower of cost or market é 
if ese: TRESS Th Beh Boba eS te Onn eae Ene One Mence cs ercre eter 703,498.27 
Pere Geslans ii Picea AROS ake LO Pa sceeta tin enreca chine’. oie fojalecay stsjaus iets] Soleyete doce eas thee 109,608 .32 
{| $1,574,566. 08 
! Sundry: 
y Refundable portion of taxes on income ...........+.eee00% $ 11,500.00 
a EL Cae ee ee eae NEE ty te EN nowhere Sine sitios ele 5,600.00 
| LOIS OMI Ae ite tie cake beret cig ele yale 17,100.00 
hed $ 9,306.48 
He r Buildings and equipment—at cost .........:ee eee e renee 6,429,30 .! 
leg Less reserve for depreciation ...........seceecesceeen 3,734,681 .23 
| ee 3 
at Ath Eh, NCAR Ee Pec er caver fate: ouevals oe.dic ese. chee s sus) a) 0i,0e 0-0 p0 @ a euele 6 18 34 ’ . 
I it, NC ORT feyaterencrtte iad soya) ats ve. dhe) eves ieliel's cv) eis 3,034,830 .55 
: 00,000.00 
$5,126,496 .63 
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LIABILITIES 


Current: iq 
Accounts payable, wages and other accrued charges ..........eeeeeeeees $ 687,231.01 
Reserve for taxes (including income and excess profits taxes) .........- 53,960.02 — 
Dividends payable 2nd July, 1947 <2... 0. eect e reese eer on cers he 58,125.00 ~ 

$ 799,316.03 — 

Trust Funds: : 

Deposits. iby salesmen 0). ..... 2 eles tee ce eee ne oe ones $ 73,525.92 
Less cash and government bonds held in trust ...... 73,525 .92 
Reserve for Contingencies ......ceceecccceccser veneer estos tee see eesess 100,000.00 


Capital: 
Authorized and issued— 
20,000 43% first cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of $100 each, redeemable at $105 per share 
to lst July 1948 and at $103 per share thereafiter $2,000,000.00 
25,000 5% cumulative participating redeemable class 
“B” preference shares of $50 each, redeemable at 


ST O02 per sShAree cas beats coke oe ie va eis eorae peletea female 1,250,000 .00. 

200,000 common shares of no par value ..........-..5- 25,000 .00: 

$3,275,000.00 

TROVMEM) SUL PIUS 2 sola sscngeicas 8k wtheoie oho A tabs Rilo alsperbie fee ev euteaens /eleld ei 952',180 . 60 
eS a 4,227,180 .60 


$5,126,496 .63 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year Ended 30th June, 1947 


Profit on operations before deducting the charges set out below (aires «vie sae $ 892,813.77 — 
Add: 
Tnterestsearned: ON INVEStMeNtS= cai. > vices wicieicre mitce Vickelove e's 8 $ 15,966.00 
Profit on sale of investments ......... ga OE AY) He RUCTEA 30,687 .50 
—————_—_——_— 46,653 .50 
$ 939,467.27 
Deduct: 
Payments under employee pension plan ......... eee rns $ 99,645.33 
Provision for depreciation of buildings and equipment .. 326,899 . 85 
————_—___—. 426,545.18 
$ 512,922.09 
Deduct provision for income and excess profits taxes .....+seeeeeeeeeeeees 195,000 .00 
Net profit for the year ..... cece cee eee cect ee er eee et eens ene e ence eres $ 317,922.09 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the Year Ended 30th June, 1947 


Pa hanicevatesoen ro UN LOS. 5. sie wis Sieieine oleate eee Wieale o)apopata ter sancale\ cba inles cha sohey etets eile $ 739,258.51 


Add: : 
Consolidated net profit for the year ended 30th June 1947.. §$ 317,922.09 
Adjustment of taxes of prior years on determination of 


standard profits by the Board of Referees.......... 67,500.00 
: ———  ———e 385,422 .09 
$1,124,680 .60 
Deduct: 
Dividends— 
44% first preference shares ....4...+.+-eeeee rece eees $ 90,000.00 
5% class “B” preference shared .....+.eeseeeececeeee 62,500.00 
Common shares—10 cents per share ........-seeees ie 20,000.00 


172,500.00 


Palamee rah rg Ochie d Ute), LOST. Galerie Wa) v1 chaletala tedelesetayece’s erm io) aleheinonebiatel shee jeiske' =) oheie\s ei (anon: $ 952,180.60 © 
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Auditors’ Report to the Shareholders 


Ect have erated aA consolidated balance sheet of Canada Bread Company, Limited ees 
s wholly-owned subsidiary as at 30th June 1947 and the related statements of profit and loss_ 
earned surplus for the year ended on that date. In conmection therewith we examined or 
accounting records of the head office of the company, of its subsidiary and of certain of 

principal branches and reviewed the reports furnished by the company’s staff auditor on his 

ination of the records of the remaining branches. We also made a general review of the — 
unting methods and of the operating and income accounts for the year but we did not make 
Adiailed audit of the transactions. All our requirements as auditors have been complied with. 


We report that in our opinion, based upon our examination, the foregoing consolidated © 

balance sheet and related statements of profit and loss and earned surplus have been drawn up 

so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the companies’ affairs as at 30th June 

1947 and of the results. of their operations for the year according to the best of our information 
and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books and branch statements. 

‘a 

‘Toronto, Canada, Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 

3ilst July 1947 Chartered Accountants. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1948 


a ; WITNESSES: 

Mr. A.V. pees President and General Manager, Canada Bread Company 

RS Limited, Toronto. 

9 W. S. Antliff, Assistant General Manager and Treasurer, Canada Bread 
Be ompany Limited, Toronto. 

Mr. Daniel F. Wilson, President, Christie’s Bread, Limited, Toronto. 


Mr. Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s 
if Be Bread, Limited, Toronto. 


OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLE 
CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
: Tunspay, March 9, 1948. 


__ The Special Committee on Prices met at 11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr. 
Martin, presiding. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth 
Irvine, Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Winters. 


_ Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Mr. A. V. Loftus, President and General Manager, and Mr. W. S. Antliff, 
_ Assistant General Manager and Treasurer, Canada Bread Company Limited, 
Toronto, were recalled and further examined. 

| At 12.40 p.m. witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 4.00 
pm. this day. 
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: = AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. Mr, Martin, 
) presiding. 


h _ Members present: Messrs. Cleaver, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
_ Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, McCubbin, Merritt, Pinard, Winters. 


Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


Messrs. Loftus and Antliff were recalled and further examined. 


J 4 ~ 


__- Witnesses retired. 

| Mr. Daniel F. Wilson, President, and Mr. Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s Bread Limited, Toronto, were both called 
at the same time, sworn and examined. 

Mr. Wilson filed, 

Exhibit No. 46—Statement covering various information prepared for 
presentation to the Committee. 

At 5.40 p.m., witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until 
Wednesday, March 10, at 4.00 p.m. 


a R. ARSENAULT, 
; Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hous or Commons, 
March 9, 1948. 


a 
_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 11.00 a.m. The Chairman 
Honourable Paul Martin, presided. : 


_ The CuarrMan: I am anxious to hold a meeting of the steering committee 
which may take a little time, with our accountants and counsel tomorrow. It 
is going to be a little difficult to arrange an appropriate time, but it is an 
‘important meeting, and I know that members of the steering committee will do 
| their best to meet whatever decision we arrive at as to the hour. I was discussing 
| it with Mr. MacInnis as to 10 o'clock but there is a difficulty about that, and 
counsel has something to take up which is very important. However, we might 
‘meet some time during the course of the day. a 
‘) We still have Canada Bread with us. Our objective is not to conclude the 
hearing on bread but to conclude this phase of it if we can by Wednesday. Mr. 
_ Dyde, will you continue? 
¢ Mr. Dype: Mr. Chairman, I have some questions for these witnesses which 
i arise largely out of the questions and evidence given yesterday by Mr. Loftus and 
Mr. Antliff. I think I shall have to be forgiven if I stray from the strict order 
of the pages in the exhibit as some of the questions yesterday on which I wish 
| to base my questions also strayed a little from the strict order. I should not be 
| long with my questions, and then members of the committee will be free, of 
course, to return to any pages to which they wish to direct attention. 
'). Mr. Fremine: May I ask Mr. Dyde if it is the intention to go through 
the pages to the end? 
7 Mr. Dype: No, it is not. I have some general questions although I will 
be on the pages from time to time. 
Mr. Winters: But we are going through the pages? 
a The Cuatrman: Yes, but Mr. Dyde has a series of questions that will take 
him from twenty minutes to half an hour which he would like to pursue. I 
would suggest that he be allowed to do so as closely as possible. 
| Mr. Fieminc: I would hope, too, that he will take us over the pages because 
I think yesterday our proceedings did suffer somewhat in orderliness in the after- 
noon because we did not go through the pages before taking up detailed matters. 
I think it would be very much better if Mr. Dyde took us through to the end 
_ of the brief, and then we could come back to deal with the pages. 
| —s-Mr. Winvers: I think yesterday we were dealing with the general state- 
- ment before we got to the pages. 
“Mr. Fieminc: That is the trouble. We strayed into the pages. 
Mr. Cueaver: I think counsel should have a free hand. 


Mr. Irvine: I think so, too. 

Mr. Dype: Mr. Antliff, in your brief which is exhibit 44, you point to 
percentage rate of net profit to sales in August, 1947, which was less than 1 per 

cent, -9 per cent? 

My. Antuirr: Yes. 

Mr. Dypg: You seek to justify an increase of 1 cent a loaf in the price 

‘of bread on that fact alone. Now, I want to call your attention at that point 
“ 929 
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to the fact that you gave evidence that in July, 1947, the comparative figure was — 
2-5 per cent, and I think yesterday I asked you to supply also the figure for 
June, 1947. Are you able to give me that figure now, or will it have to be 
worked out? . 

Mr. AntutrF: I have not got it with me. 

Mr. Dypr: Would you be able to work it out from the papers that you — 
have? Then, Mr. Loftus, while Mr. Antliff is looking to see whether he can 
clear that up, you say that the removal of the flour subsidy on September 15 
-Increased your flour cost by 2-13 cents per loaf? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: It is correct, is it not, that the cost of flour to you has decreased 
since September, 1947? . 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Dypr: I want to ask only this one question at the moment. Have you 
made any adjustment downward in price in consequence of the decrease in the 
price of flour? 

Mr. Lorrus: No. | 

Mr. Dypg: You had four weeks’ supply of cheap fiour on hand when the 
price was increased in September, 1947? : 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 


Mr. Dypr: You gave that evidence in answer to a question I think Mr. 
Winters asked. 


Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 


Mr. Dype: And you had the advantage of that inventory during that period — 
when the price was increased? 


Mr. Lorrus: Right. 


Mr. Dypre: Then you have also given evidence that you adjusted your 
formula at an additional cost of -51 cents per loaf. Is that correct. — 


Mr. Lorrus: That is correct. / 
Mr. Winters: Where is that evidence? 
Mr. Dypr: That was also in— 

Mr. Lorrus: In one of the schedules. 


Mr. Dypre: Reference was made to the schedule on which that appears 
yesterday, which is schedule 9. 

Mr. Jounston: Was that not + to 4 a cent a loaf? 
Mr. Winters: In section F it says + to 4 cent. 

Mr. Dype: I wanted to clear that up. The reference in the evidence 
yesterday was 4 to 4 cent. Do you recall that, Mr. Antliff. 

Mr. ANTLIFF: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dype: But the actual figure is -51? 

Mr. Antuirr: If you refer to schedule 9 you will see it refers to the formula 
in use at the Bloor street bakery in Toronto, one of our large plants. Formule — 
fluctuate from plant to plant. Other bakeries’ margin of increase was less. 
That is why reference is made to the spread between 4 of a cent and 4a cent. — 
I can give you the other figure you have just asked for. 


Mr. Dypre: What is the figure for June, 1947? 

Mr. ANTuIFF: It is 3-28 per cent. 

Mr. Dyn: 3:28 per cent. 

The CHatrMAN: Are you coming back to-this question of flour later? 


Mr. Dyve: Yes, sir. Another question which I should like you to answer 
for the purposes of the record at the moment is that although flour costs have 
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reased since the first of September, 1947, the increase has been limited by 
e fact that the price went up and then downward, and I think I am correct 
saying from your exhibit that the increase in the flour cost from the first 
of September until the end of January is 1-89 cents per loaf. Is that right? 
1 a Mr. AntTLIFF: What exhibit would that be from? 

Mr. Dypr: I think I would have to ask you to look at schedule 8, your 
schedule 8. 
me Mr. Antuirr: The cost per loaf at September 1 was 2-16 in Toronto and 
(2°21 in Ottawa and Montreal. 
e Mr. Dyoe: But the difference between September 1, 1947, and February 6, 
1948, is 1-89 cents, is it not? st 
= Mr. ANTLIFF: Correct. 
fm Mr. Dyoe: | should like to give you the benefit of the topmost price you 
have given with regard to the change in formula. I should like to take it at 
+51 cent, and I should like to call your attention to the fact that your flour 
cost from September 1 to February 1 has increased 1-89 cents, and adding those 
two figures together I get 2-40 cents. That is correct, is it not? 


Mr. Anturr: That is correct. 
) Mr. Dype:. Now, when you compare September, 1947, with the first of 
‘February, 1948, that is the increase in your cost of flour and as I say, I give you 
“the benefit of the doubt when I quote -51 cents as being the increase due to 
adjustment of formula, and I get a total of 2:40 cents? 
S Mr. Anturr: That is right. pe’: 
--‘~Mr. Dyps: In spite of the fact that that is so we find that towards the end 
of January you increased the price of bread another cent from 13 to 14 cents. 
“I should like you to tell the committee how you justify the increase in January 
when you have in mind those two increases of cost. 
Mr. Anvuirr: Mr. Dyde, in addition to the items referred to there is also 
the matter of an additional amount paid to the sales staff arising from com- 
, mission on the enhanced value of the selling price of the loaf. 
Ss ‘Mr. Dype: Stop there a minute. I do not want to get twisted on the 
salesmen’s commission. The salesman gets more commission because the price 
has increased. Is that not correct? 
Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 
Mr. Dynn: It is also correct to say that the salesman would not get increased. 
~ commission unless the price went up? 
Mr. Antuirr: That is quite true, yes. | | 
‘Mr. Dypz: So that I come back to my question as to what your costs are, 
and if that is the only answer you can give then I am finished, if that is the only 
answer you are able to give. 
Mr. Anrurr: It is certainly not the only answer. The 2-40 increase in 
cost which you have acknowledged would indicate that a further increase 1n ~ 
price was required in order to offset the 2-40. In order to achieve any profit 
_ margin whatever in relation to cost that increase necessarily must be 3 cents, 
‘and having established a higher selling price additional commission goes with it, 
is bound up with the other higher cost. 
mo: = CM. Dype: So that I think what you are 
that it is a vicious circle. You put the price up, 
and that causes the price to go up again? 
Mr. Anturr: I would say the cost 0 
which our salesmen and all other employees hav 


saying now to the committee is _ 
that increases the commission, 


f living is a Vicious spiral upwards 
e to meet, and we have to help 


them meet it. é . 
Mr. Dyve: But I bring you back to the fact that 2-40. cents is the: total 
increase between September and February in your flour cost and ingredients? 


fi 
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Mr. Antuirr: No, no; I am sorry. 

Mr. Dypre: Do you want to change that? 

Mr. Antuirr: No, I do not want to change it, but there is also a matter 
of additional costs entering into certain products both for production and 
distribution which also have a bearing on the increased cost—and I have detailed 
them in subsection E—which would be also embodied in the increase. I have 
also referred in subsection D to the fact that increases were given generally to 
other employees in the bakery and office which also added to the cost and were 
an absolute necessity due to economic pressure. 

Mr. Dypr: Then may I start with the 1-81 cents a loaf plus the -51 cents { 
for adjusted formula. What do you want the committee to add to that figure 
of increased cost? I see -10 cents per loaf quoted by you in sub-paragrah D 4 
of the brief. 5 

Mr. Anvurr: I want to add -35. F 

Mr. Dypr: For what? 

Mr. Antuirr: For the additional payment to the sales staff 

Mr. Dypr: Additional payment to the sales staff. Is that by way of com-— 
‘mission on wages? 

Mr. Antiirr: By way of commission. : 

Mr. Lorrus: The biggest proportion of their take-away is commission. | 

Mr. Dypr: Yes. Again I say to you it seems to me that it is a spiral, that. 
‘you put your price up, and that automatically means higher commissions, and — 
then you say that fact causes you to put the price up again? : 

Mr. Lxusace: A vicious circle. 

Mr. Dypr: Explain that if I am wrong. 


Mr. Antuirr: The price goes up in the first instance because of factors — 
beyond our control. 


Mr. Fieminc: There is another factor-— 
The CuHatRMAN: Do not interfere with counsel. 


‘ 
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Mr. Fueminc: Who is going to be allowed to make interjections? 
The CuHartrman: Nobody. 


Mr. Antuirr: These factors which I have indicated, apart from the matter — 
of salesmen’s commission, are something which have been forced on our com- — 
pany and the industry generally through causes beyond our control. Therefore, — 
the increase in the price of bread is something which, in the first instance, is — 
outside our jurisdiction. So far as the salesmen are concerned, in order to enable — 
them to keep step with the cost of living it has been our practice to keep com-— 
missions on the same basis. “a 


Mr. Dypve: I am going to leave it at that for a moment, Mr. Antliff. I~ 
would like you to look at schedule 5 of your exhibit 44. ’ 
Mr. Antuirr: Yes, I have it. : 

Mr. Dypr: Now, I assume these figures are struck off prior to the increase — 
of 1 cent from 13 to 14 cents? - 

Mr. Antuirr: The increase that took place only covered the last three days ; 
of the month. It has no very material bearing but it has a slight bearing. ‘ 


Mr. Dype: At any rate on the regular brands of house to house delivery — 
where the bread was selling for 13 cents your net profit per loaf in January is — 
stated to be -54 cents? . 


. Mr. Antuirr: That is correct, with the method of distribution overhead — 
that has been worked out. : 


i) 
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Mr. Dypve: Yes, and on the same page—I am skipping one column—I come 
to “Cottage brand” and the figure at the bottom is -87 of a loss. 


Mr. Antruirr: Correct. 
Mr. Dypr: The circle means a loss. 
Mr. Anturrr: That is right. 


Mr. Dypr: Now; then with regarrd to the last three columns of schedule 5, 
the columns headed “Cottage bread”, “Secondary brands house to house”, and 
“Secondary brands, stores”. Is it fair to say that is substantially the same 
bread? | 


Mr. Antiirr: As Cottage bread? 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Antuirr: Identically the same bread. 

Mr. Dype: Those two secondary brands and Cottage bread are identical? 
Mr. AntuIFF: Correct. 

Mr. Dypr: Yes. Now I would lke to ask you to explain to the committee 


' this point: you show a profit position on the regular brand, house to house, and 


you show a loss position on the Cottage bread, and that is in January 1948. 
Would you explain to the committee, looking at that position, if you felt you 


_ had to advance the price of bread, why did you not advance the price of Cottage 


_ bread which is showing a loss, instead of adding it to the regular brand house 


_ to house, on which there was a profit? 


Mr. Anruirr: Because we had to protect the person who was purchasing 


the bread from us. 


Mr. Lesace: Would you speak louder please? 

Mr. Antuirr: I am sorry, in order to protect our market. 

Mr. Dype: Who is the person who purchases from you? 

Mr. Anturrr: Loblaw Groceterias. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, and in order to protect Loblaw Groceterias you refrained 


_ from increasing the price of Cottage bread? 


Mr. ANTLIFF: Yes. 

Mr. Lorrus: That is night. 

Mr. Dype: And you added a cent to the regular brand house to house, 
although that was showing a profit position at the time? 

Mr. Antuirr: That bread was showing a profit but you have to take the 
overhead expenses on a per loaf basis. All bread was taken in the same pro- 


portion, in relation to overhead cost, and on that basis it works out along the 


lines referred to in the exhibit. 
Mr. Dyve: Yes, and I am not wanting to force you into any position but 


_ Iam simply looking at the schedule and asking you to make it clear? 


Mr. Anrturrr: I am most anxious to give all the facts as satisfactorily as I 
can. 
Mr. Dype: Yes. Now you were not the first baker to advance the price in 


- 1948 were you? 


Mr. AntuiFF: No, sir. oa 
Mr. Dype: We have that fact in evidence—and certainly a gentleman did 


say that Christie’s were the first to raise the price in January—would you 
_ know that? 


Mr. Antutrr: I believe that is right. 
Mr. Dype: And did you increase the price in Ottawa? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, we did not. 


_ Mr. Dypr: And you did not increase it in Brockville or Cornwall? 

Mr. Lorrus: No. 

Mr. Dypre: Would you explain to the committee why you did not increase — 
it in those places also? 

Mr. Lorrus: Because of competitive conditions and, perhaps, in the same 
class, we did not have the courage. 

Mr. Dype: What do you mean by competitive conditions? 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, it is impossible for any firm to go out with a higher 
price and expect to hold their volume of business when other people are selling ~ 
lower. We have got to be competitive, as I explained yesterday, and we are 
competitive in those centres. 

Mr. Dypr: Someone was continuing to sell at 13 cents in Ottawa, Brock- — 
ville and Cornwall? ; 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. . 

Mr. Dypr: So: you remained at that. price 400? - a 

Mr. Lorrus: Our manager in the city of Ottawa, when I discussed it with ~ 
him as I did—I can give you an illustration of that. In the city of Ottawa — 
we have had a very nice profit each month for a considerable period of time. — 
The profit in this particular city dropped to $100 a month in January and we — 
have got what I consider .a very nice business in this city and district. In the © 
month of February the profit came up, I think it was a little over a hundred. 
It shows you what Ottawa was domg with 13-cent bread. We dropped from — 
a very nice profit in the previous month to $100 in January and close to 
that in February, so that Ottawa cannot go on under the existing prices. : 

7 
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Mr. Dypr: Now, Mr. Loftus, I would like to refresh -your memory for a 
moment in regard to an answer that you gave to Mr. Winters. You said, and — 
you were referring to the increase in price of 3 cents in September— 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. R 

Mr. Dypr: You said “If we had not increased the price at that particular ~ 
point we would have had an awful lot of trouble five weeks afterwards”. . 

Mr. Lorrus: I did say that. . 

Mr. Dype: ‘The public was ripe for it then and that was the time to 
raise it”, : 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Dypn: “I am being honest about this—”, and I am still quoting. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Dype: “You people in Ottawa told the Aa beds the subsidy was coming — 
off and it was advertised in all the newspapers. If we had waited until every’ 
bag of flour in our factory, well—heaven help us”. 

Would you explain to the committee what yout. mean by “well—heaven 
help us’’? s 

Mr. Lorrus: The only answer that I can give would be that I am afraid — 
they would have been looking for another general manager. 

Mr. Dypr: You mean you would have lost money? 

Mr. Lorrus: Definitely. . 

Mr. Dypr: Would your loss have been attributed to the fact that you hag ; 
adjusted your formula? 

Mr. Lortus: Oh, no. 

Mr. Dyvr: In any way? 


Mr. Lorrus: No. 
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Mr. Dypg: You had adjusted your formula? 

Mr. Lortus: Sure, we did. 

3 Mr. Dype: And it meant increased costs. 

_ Mr. Lorrus: That, of course, is a matter of competition again, and also 
a matter of merchandising. We wanted to give the public, as I say, the best 
loaf of bread. We felt we were not giving a good enough loaf, especially 
when controls came off and when shortening and sugar were more plentiful, so 
_we did what other firms did. We gave a better loaf. Of course, we want them 
to eat more bread. _ 

; Mr. Dype: Incidentally you got a very material money advantage out of 
your inventory, did you not? 

: Mr. Lortus: Yes, we did for five weeks but then you must look at the 
‘statement for the months of November, December and January. You have 
got to balarice it up. You cannot run a business thinking that you are going 
_to get it in one month, but it is over the months that you have got to get a 
percentage of profit. It was 2-8 per cent over the last six months and that 
is not profiteering, or at least I would not think so. 

| Mr. Dype: I am not suggesting for a moment that it is profiteering. 


a Mr. Lorrus: Those two particular months, October and November, 
carried the six months. I am referring to September and October. Had we 
not had that—well, it was a blessing in disguise. I wish to heavens we had had 
three or four months. 

Mr. MacInnis: Where does the disguise come in? 


Mr. Dype: You had that “blessing in disguise” as you call it, but the fact 
‘remains that in schedule 5 in January 1948 you were on the profit side on your 
regular house to house delivery? 


Mr. Lorrus: Of course you know, Mr. Dyde, you have got to take the other 
things into consideration. We might have been ahead on that but if you do not 
have the other volume—volume means a great deal in the competitive market 

and you have to hold it up. There is no other business outside the bread industry 
that has to watch its pennies any more than.we have to. 


Mr. Dypre: Would you say in January 1948 then that you were holding 
yourself up—the company’s operations—by charging the householder a sufficient 
“price so that you would not have to interfere with the price of the Cottage bread 

being sold to Loblaw’s. 

: Mr. Lorrus: I would say definitely no. I think Mr. Antliff has some 
figures. 

; Mr. Anturrr: I would like to say, Mr. Dyde, that if we had simply thrown 
overboard the cheap bread and had not applied the overhead which is -78 cents 
.as spread over the Cottage bread, the secondary brands house to house, and 
“secondary brands, stores—the overhead would have been substantially different 
had it been thrown against the house to house and I doubt if there would have 
been any profit in that either. I am sure there would not. 


Mr. Dypr: You would have to go through the figures to be sure of that. 
_I was quite willing to accept a glance at this page for the explanation. 


_ Mr. Anturrr: That is the explanation and I think it is a correct one. 


" Mr. Dypz: I think there is a correct answer which you gave a few moments 
-ago. You did not want to disturb Loblaw’s. 

Mr. Lorrus: No sir, the Loblaw concern is a company which we have been 
“serving for upwards of 18 years. Through all the battles we have supplied them 
exclusively and it would be a very unfair thing if they are, perhaps, in trouble 
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meeting competition to say to them ‘Well you cannot have the bread”. I just— 
would not do it. I am going to say even if it is a loss to Canada Bread Company © 
I am going to.support them. There is a loss there, there is no question about that. 

Mr. Fremine: Whose loss? 

Mr. Lorrus: We have a loss. 

Mr. Fuemine: On the 10-cent loaf? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. Fieminea: It is a loss to you? : 
Mr. Lesage: Why do you not let Loblaw’s take the loss if they want to 
meet the competition? ) | 
Mr. Lorrus: Definitely they are taking a loss at the present time. All you’ 
have got to do is to look at their over-all profit. : 
Mr. Anturrr: The selling cost established in evidence was 15:54 per cent 
and that is more than the 10 per cent margin of mark-up. _ 


Mr. Lesacr: Well I am not going to argue with you gentlemen as to what 
the gross margin for a retail store should be. However, there is no doubt 
handling bread in a retail store does not demand a larger margin than 10 per cent 
when they only take 5 per cent on butter. You are not in the retail business 
and I think the evidence we have is exactly contrary to what you have just_ 
said now. | 

Mr. Fiemine: Well now— : 

Mr. Lesace: I am going to ask you why you do not let Loblaw’s take the 
loss if there is ‘a loss to be taken? 


Mr. Lorrus: My answer to that would be that I am a very poor salesman. 

Perhaps, I should go to them and say: “You have got to take less of a rebate 
than you are getting at the present time. We had hoped this situation would : 
be cleaned up long before now, but unfortunately it has not. 


Mr. Lesace: As a matter of fact if you let Loblaw’s meet their own com-— 
petition you could sell house to house with a profit, as shown from schedule 5. 


Mr. Antuirr: I have just explained that Loblaw’s is along with the second-— 
ary brands, and taking the over-all fair share of overhead, if we did not have 
that business it would bring down the profit to the vanishing point. 


Mr. Lesace: But why do you not increase the price of the secondary brands | 
instead of the price of the regular brands? 


Mr. Antiirr: I would like to. 

Mr. Lorrus: We would like to, but again it is competition. 
Mr. Lesace: And keep the other price down to 13 cents? : 
Mr. Lorrus: Say that again please? ; 
Mr. Lesace: And you could keep the other price down to 13 cents? 
Mr. Lorrus: We would not be able to. 

Mr. Lesage: Pardon me? 


Mr. Lorrus: We would not be able to unless some other conditions in our 
industry would help us. There are many factors that come in, rebates to stores, 
and other angles of that kind. 
Mr. Lesace: I will come to that. The price now in Toronto is 14 cents. 
Mr. Lorrus: I would like to sell at 13 cents; I would love to, and make a 
fair profit. There is nothing that would please me more. 


Mr. Lesace: By the way, do you suggest the retail price to the stores Y 
which vou sell your retail brands? . 
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3 _ Mr. Lorrus: Oh, no. 
Mr. Lesace: You do not? 
| Mr. Lorrus: There is a retail price of what we sell to our house to house 
customers. 
a Mr. LesaceE: I am talking about the retail store price. 
Mr. Lorrus: No. 

Mr. Lesace: Do your salesmen not discuss the retail price? 

Mr. Lortus: It is so long since I have been a salesman; I forget that part; 
but I would say yes, I believe they would. 

The Cuarrman: I think we would get further if that kind of direct answer 
was given right at the outset. 

Mr. Lesacre: Pardon me, sir? 

4 The CuarrMan: I think we would get further with the witnesses if they 
gave direct answers at the outset. 

Mr. Lesage: Suppose one of your salesmen goes into a retail store. He goes 
there on the day the price is increased to 13 cents and again on the day the price 
is increased to 14 cents. The conversation would be something like this—if I am 
wrong, please correct me. The salesman would say, “Well, the retail price of 
_ bread is up this morning.” The other man would say, “Yes, how much?” “Well, 
_ it is up to 13 cents, or up to 14 cents.” The retailer would say, “What about my 
margin.” “Oh, that is quite all right, your margin is going to be a little higher.” 
_ That is what would happen, is it not? 

ig Mr. Lorrus: In the city of Toronto, where the price of bread went up to | 
14 cents, the margin for retail stores was reduced. 
Mr. Lesace: It will be about the same? 

: Mr. Lorrus: No, it was reduced from 20 per cent to 24 cents per loaf. 

Mr. Lesace: As a matter of fact, when you speak about a retailer’s margin 
you are talking about a margin allowed to the retailer by the baker; is that 
not so? 

: Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Your margin is allowed by the baker to the retailer? 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: Then, the price is suggested. There is no doubt about it, if 
_ the margin is allowed. 

Mr. Lorrus: I think when the salesman goes into a store his conversation 
would be along these lines: “Well, Mr. Grocer, the price of bread is up a cent 
today.” I believe that would carry it. There would not be much more conversa- 
- tion than that. He could take it that his retail selling price would go up a cent 


also. 
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Mr. Lesacr: The bakers allow a margin to the retailers? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: On their retail price? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, that is right. 

i Mr. Lesace: How can you say, then, that the retail price is not suggested, 
indicated or even fixed, if it is a margin allowed on the retail price? 

: Mr. Lorrus: That is a matter of opinion, of course, Mr. Lesage. In my 
experience I have never found any case where we would go to a grocer and say, 
_ “Now, tomorrow morning your selling price will be so and so.” We simply say 
_ that the price of bread is up a cent. 

a Mr. Lusace: And your margin will be such and such from now on? 


Mr. Lortus: On the retail price. 
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Mr. LesAcE: On the retail price, so much? 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right, yes. 

Mr. Lesage: That is surely an indication? 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, you can take it as such. 

The CuHamrman: Have there not. been some cases where retailers have sought 
to sell your bread at a certain price below the normal? . 

Mr. Lorrus: To my knowledge, no. ; | 

_ The Cuarrman: May I finish my question? Have there not been some cases 

where they have and you have refused to sell them bread? | 

Mr. Lortus: I say, to my knowledge, no. : 

The CHarrMAN: You say, to your knowledge. What about the company’s 
knowledge? . 


i Mr. Lorrus: As I pointed out yesterday, Mr. Martin, we have close to 1,000 | 
salesmen. It is very difficult to know what is in the minds of all these men when 

they are on the road. I know that with 57 per cent of our business wholesale, — 
I think complaints we may have are very, very small in number. Any place — 
where a report would come to us it would be corrected at once because we would — 
not stand for it. 

The CHAirMAN: Could you find out for me now or through your files before 
one o'clock if you have in your employ G. H. Wilson, Robert Turner and 
J. K. Travers? . 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not remember the names. 

The CuHarRMAN: Could you let me know? 

Mr. Lorrus: Do you know in what city they are? 

The CuHarrMan: All in Toronto. 

Mr. Lorrus: We will find out. 

The CHarrman: I interrupted you, Mr. Lesage. Do you wish to continue? 

Mr. LesacE: I will come back to Loblaw’s. Did you have any dealings with 
Loblaw’s about the fact you were losing money on the bread you were selling 
to them at 9 cents? 

Mr. Lortus: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lesage: You have? 

Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lesace: You could not charge them one cent more? . 7 

Mr. Lortus: I could not charge them—I have never approached them along ‘ 
those lines. 7 

Mr. Lesace: Well, you discussed the fact you were losing money so you 
must have talked about the possibility of increasing your price by one cent? ; 

Mr. Lorrus: There was talk in the month of November—on the 24th of — 
September, they made 1-55, that was a rebate, and on January 1, 1948, it was — 
brought to 9 cents which was 1 cent. That meant there was almost a half cent — 
difference that we made. mes . 

Mr. Lusace: There is something I do not understand very well because you — 
are complaining about the fact certain chain stores— 

Mr. Lorrus: Oh, did I? es 

Mr. Lesace: You were talking about this meeting on the 3rd of March at 
which certain complaints were made against the A. & P. because they were selling 
bread retail at 10 cents. ; 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not think I mentioned any particular name. I am not 
sure of that. ‘ 
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Mr. Lesacu: Yesterday, I asked you the question directly and you said yes. 
You said that Colonel Ruttan had been instructed to take the complaint to the 


National Bakers, if I remember correctly, and I think you will agree with me 
that you gave me that answer? 


Mr. Lortus: Yes, that is right, Mr. Lesage. 
Mr. Lesace: You complained about the fact A & P were selling bread 


below cost, as a loss leader; that is, your association did and you were present 


at the meeting. Now, in order to do exactly the same thing yourself, you charge 


- one cent more to the housewife on bread delivered to her. Can you explain that 


to me? 


Mr. Lorrus: I have explained it before, Mr. Lesage, but I will say it again. 
Loblaw’s have been a very valued customer of ours for years. I am certainly 


not going to let them suffer if there is a competitor out with cheap bread; I am 


certainly going to see that they have it. 


Mr. Lesacz: In order that they do not suffer, you are ready to charge one 
cent more to the consumer? 


Mr. Lorrus: Absolutely no. Our figures show that is not correct. 
Mr. Lesacn: Schedule 5 shows what I said is exactly correct. 
Mr. Anturr: If the Loblaw business were not there the overhead that 


would be necessarily put on the regular brands would bring the profit to the 


vanishing point. 


Mr. Lusace: I say if there were one cent more charged to Loblaw there 
could be one cent less charged to the housewife? 


Mr. Lorrvus: No. 
Mr. Anturr: No, because the ratio of Loblaw business to the housewife 


_ business is very small. 


~ tion. 


Mr. Lesace: Look at the second column of schedule 5 and you will see you- 
were making a profit, in January of this year, of 13 cents on the house to house 
delivery. 


Mr. Anturrr: But taking the overhead and applying it equally on all produc- 


Mr. Lesace: How could you do it otherwise? 


Mr. Anturr: You could easily do it otherwise. You could say that Cottage 
bread was a volume proposition and should not take its overhead. I am not 
trying to doctor a statement up I am trying to give you a clear picture. 

Mr. Lesacn: You say the proportion of overhead put on Cottage bread is 
not correct? 

Mr. Anrutrr: No. I have not said that. I have said if the Cottage bread is 


~ were not there the overhead which would go on the regular bread would be that 
~ much more. 


Mr. Lesacn: Yes, but if the Cottage bread were there at 1 cent more—I am 
not discussing the possibility of its not being there. 

Mr. Furemrnc: I do not want to interfere with Mr. Lesage’s examination at 
all, but I think in fairness to all concerned he should tell the witness, if the 
witness does not already know, that Mr. Meech has testified that if Loblaw’s 


did not get this Cottage loaf from Canada Bread at 9 cents, they would bake their 


own. Loblaw’s would not buy it at 10 cents. They would stop buying from 


Canada Bread and bake their own. Therefore, you cannot assume that Cottage - 


bread, at a higher price, would go on and bear its share of the overhead. 
“Mr. Lesace: That is just an assumption and it is not better than the one I 


am making. : 
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Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Lesage is making an assumption which is not borne out 
by the evidence that we have here. . 3 

The CuarrMan: It looks to me, at this stage, as though the price at which © 
you sold to Loblaw is the price which was going to be paid by the consumer. In 
other words, is it fair to suggest—I want to be fair in this observation—that 
because of your long business experience with Loblaw’s your primary concern > 
was Loblaw and not the consumer? 


Mr. Lorrus: Well. the consumer is certainly getting a real break. 


The Cuairman: What is the answer to that question? I may be wrong in 
this deduction, but from listening to this examination and the answers which — 
have been made in which you have said that Loblaw’s have been your customer 
for 18 years and you wanted to play fair with them—I am not saying that was 
not commendable, but that was your concern and not what the consumer would — 
_have to pay, because the evidence is you were still making a profit on the bread 
sold to the consumer at 13 cents? 


Mr. Anruirr: As a matter of fact, these figures are not weighted, Mr. Chair- 
man. The Loblaw percentage to the total is 7 per cent which is a relatively small — 
proportion. The proportion of secondary bread which is also sold at a loss, 
either house to house or brands to stores, offsets the regular 13 cent price also. 

The Cuairman: Loblaw’s represent 7 per cent of your sales. 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

The CHairman: And house to house represents what percentage? 

Mr. ANTUIFF: Our over-all sales are about fifty-fifty, wholesale and retail. 

The CuarrmMan: That is my point. ‘The 7 per cent of the sales was the | 
determining factor for the price paid by 50 per cent? | 

Mr. Lorrus: Oh, no. 

Mr. Antuirr: If we had not had the Loblaw business to take a certain 
amount of the overhead we would not have had the profit of -54 per loaf from — 
the quality. bread. If we did not supply Loblaw’s at 9 cents, they would not > 
have our bread. p 

Mr. Lorrus: Another answer to that is this, that 7 per cent does not cover _ 
—that is not all 10 cent bread. Loblaw’s are selling a very large quantity of — 
our other breads and our other goods at, I would say, a profit to us. 

Mr. Lesace: No, look at the third column. It is a loss of .08 cents 
per loaf. 

Mr. Lorrus: I said other lines, cakes and other goods. 

Mr. Antuirr: We are not making much, any way. . ' 

The CHamrMAN: May I interrupt to clarify a point, here? In September, © 
the subsidy was taken off? 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes. } 


The Cuarrman: Is this a fair suggestion to make, that at the meeting you — 
had in September the bakers were really happy that the subsidy was being taken — 
off because that gave you an opportunity of getting what the traffic would bear? t 


Mr. AntLirr: Our general manager made a comment in his report to the — 
shareholders just two months prior to that, that he felt it would be very good j 
business to leave the subsidy on; that is a statement in writing. It is published _ 
information. It may be on the files here. } 


4 
The Cuairman: Is it not a fact that the bakers were glad the subsidy was Bs 
taken. off? 1 i 


Mr. Lorrus: No, I would prefer to have them on if conditions that were 
there remained the same. 
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Mr. Lesace: Were you not satisfied when the ceiling was off? 

var Lortus: I would have left the controls on. The difficulty from 
ptember on was that the controls were coming off a good many items and they 
rere coming to us as price increases on many items. 

The CuatrmMAN: Was not the general opinion among the trade, “Thank 


Mr. Lorrus: I would not think so. 

The Cuatrman: You would not think so, but is that not a fact? 

Mr. Lorrus: No. 

The CuatrMAN: You state that definitely is not a fact. 

Mr. Lorrus: In my opinion, no. 

The Cuamman: In your opinion, maybe, but is that not a fact? 

_ Mr. Friemine: I am taking objection to what you are saying. You asked 
the witness something which was not within his own knowledge. Naturally, all 
he can say about other men, if he is an honest man, is to give you his opinion. 
He has done that. Then, you jump on him because he has given his opinion. 
It is most unfair. © 

q The Cuarrman: I do not think anyone could suggest I have been anything 
but 


fair. 
, Mr. Firemine: You are most unfair because you direct a question to the 
witness which can only be answered by giving an opinion. If he is an honest 
an, he can only give you his opinion on the subject. Then, you jump on him 
r giving you an opinion. 
The Cramman: Order. I am asking you, were you at that meeting? 
Mr. Lorrus: Which meeting? 
The CrarrMan: The one I am referring to in September. 
Mr. Lorrus: No. I was at one. 
The Cuarrman: All right, I thought you were at this meeting. 
_ Mr. Lorrus: No. 
| The Cuamman: Mr. Fleming is quite justified because my question was 
predicated on the assumption that he was at the meeting. But you, Mr. Antliff, 
vere you at that mecting? 
Mr. Antutrr: I was at several meetings. 
The Cuamman: Were you at that one? 
Mr. AntiirF: Several. 
' ‘The Cuamman: At this meeting is it not a fact that it was said—I am not 
Saying by you or what your opinion was because that has already been stated— 
is it not a fact that the general view was that when you knew that the subsidy 
as coming off there was a general sense of eratification that that was the case 
and that you were going to be on your own and that you could determine what 
ices you wanted without any consideration of government control? 
| Mr. Anrutrr: I would not say so at all, Mr. Chairman. I would say there 
was a feeling of great unsettlement. The bakers who were at that meeting had 
great responsibilities for many thousands of employees and great responsibilities 
to the public and we were confronted with a very serious situation. There 1s no 
feeling of elation about it at all. 
The Cuamman: Could you answer my question? 
© Mr. Lausace: Just at that point, Mr. Chairman; now, I understand that 
the bakers were not satisfied with the ceiling price. ; 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, no, they were very active on one or two previous occasions; 
they made a determined effort to get higher prices. 
- 7932—2 
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Mr. Irvine: Just because the price of other commodities you had to use 
was going up. rei 
Mr. Lorrus: Everything was going up. 
Mr. Lesace: The cost of all your operations had increased since 1941? 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Lesace: But you had had no relief in price. 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. Lusacn: That was the situation? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 


Mr. Lesage: Then you asked for an increase in price, in the price fixed by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes. I do not say we asked, Mr. Lesage; we sounded out. 
Mr. Lesace: You sounded out Colonel Ruttan on that? 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. 


Mr. Lusacp: And instead of telling you that they were going te allow yo 1 
a 1-cent increase they said the ceiling is going to come off? g 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: And it did come ae 2 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 


Mr. Lesace: Do you want to say that the bakers in Canada were not 
satisfied with that? a 


Mr. Lortus: I would say not. 
Mr. Lesacm: Mr. Antliff? 


Mr. Antuirr: I would say the ee were very disturbed about the situa- 
tion that had to be met. ‘ 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, but there was a sense of relief. 


Mr. ANTLIFF: No, I would not say so; there was a sense of tremendous) 
- responsibility. 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, there was the ordinary responsibility one has in a free 
economy. 


Mr. Antuirr: That was a very crucial turning-point when the controlg 
came off after a six or seven-year period. qi 


Mr. Lesage: But you were going back to a free economy? 
Mr. Antuirr: Yes, but there was still a tremendous responsibility. 


Mr. Lesace: And you were stepping up your price then to take care of the 
increases in cost which had been piling up over a number of years? : 


Mr. Anturrr: Due to competitive conditions at that time the price went up 
to 13 cents which certainly did not remedy the situation permanently. 


Mr. Lesace: That was agreed to by the bakers, wasn’t it? u a 


Mr. AntiirF: It was agreed to by the bakers; the first, baker who set that 
price set a stabilized price. 


Mr. Lesacz: But you were present at the ee with Colonel Ruttan and 
the Toronto bakers? 


Mr. Antuirr: I was present at some, not all. 
Mr. Lesace: You were there? 
Mr. Antuirr: At some of them. 


Mr. Lesace: Some of them, yes; and there were many who said they were 
satisfied with the price of 13 cents? a 
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__ Mr. Antu: Before you refer to that, when we were under control and 
hen the matter was a subject of reference to the government the bakers 
generally felt that 1 cent was required in order to cope with the rising costs, 
many of which had not been met. I refer to the higher wages of the bakery and 


carried on had there not been some revision. 
Ce 


s Mr. LESAGE: And the lifting of the ceiling and the taking off the subsidy 
“meant an increase in the price of flour per loaf of around 2 cents? 


. 


. Mr. Anturrr: The problem would have been much simplified if the price of 
a had been 11 cents under control. 

; Mr. Lusace: Under control, yes, you would not have had to take the 
_responsibility? 

_ Mr. Anrurrr: Well, the public would not like the price increase, naturally, 
which resulted from the increased cost of flour which was 2-20 cents or 2-13 
cents. I think under those circumstances the public would have received the 
_ increase. resulting from the subsidy on flour a little more kindly. 

f Mr. Lesace: You did not suffer any decrease in your sales? 

5 Mr. Lortus: You mean because of the 3-cent increase? 

5 Mr. LesaceE: Yes. 

, Mr. Lorrus: I would not think so. 

Mr. Lesacr: And there has been no decrease in the volume of your sales? 
_ ._ Mr. Lorrus: No, we didn’t suffer very much after the 3 cents went on. 
We did after the last one. 

i Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Loftus, or Mr. Antliff, you have said that in the Canada 
Bread business the. sale of Cottage brand to Loblaw’s represents 7 per cent of 
your total business in bread. If they felt compelled to discontinue their ‘pur- 
chases of that loaf and went into baking their own bread would you regard it 
as a serious factor bearing on your overhead? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, I would say it would be terrible. 


4 
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“not get this Cottage bread to sell at 10 cents to the public giving them at the 

present time just a cent a loaf mark-up, if they could not do that they would 

have to bake their own bread. 

ie Mr. Lorrus: That has been a matter of conversations between us on many 

occasions. I believe—and I am not boasting—I believe that the service that 

we give them. throughout the country 1s very fundamental to their business, 

it is very helpful, because we are in different cities and able to give them 

deliveries. I think that is one of the reasons perhaps why they do not think 

“more seriously of it; and I think there is a matter of sentiment in it too— 

“there is some sentiment in business—and I believe there is a lot of sentiment 

> between Loblaw’s and ourselves. 
Mr. Fiewine: He did indicate that you had been doing business together 

» for a long time and that he would not wish lightly to change relationships. 

Mr. Lorrus:. Yes. 

Mr. Fuemine: Now Mr. Meech also said that they would have to have a 

' loaf to sell at 10 cents and compete. 

; Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

> - Mr. Fuemine: Referring to the A & P competition. 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

Mr. Freminc: Having this evidence in mind and the fact that the cost 

i at is the quality loaf and the secondary 


: tion that Mr. Meech of Loblaw’s stated in his evidence here that if they could 
' 


3 


of production of the two loaves—th 
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‘that sort of thing. It simply had to be done and we simply could not have - 


Mr. Fiemine: Now, may I say to you by way of explaining my next ques- — 
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brand including the Cottage brand—is not as big as the differential in the} 
selling price to the consumer, what do you say as to whether if the cheaper 
loaf were selling at a little higher price that would have any possible bearing 
on the price at which you were able to sell a more expensive loaf? 


Mr. Lorrus: I would think where you have a situation where the chain. 
store has the 10-cent price that is certainly what I would call a loss leader, 
whatever you like to call it. I do not know of any bakery in Canada who 
can make bread and make it at a profit and sell it at 10 cents. You take the 
price in the states, that has taken into consideration the increase in the cost 
of flour. I haven’t the list with me but I think as I recall the last figures 
I saw it is 18 cents for a 20-ounce loaf in the City of Buffalo and just over 
the riyer Loblaw’s is selling a 10-cent loaf of a pound and a half. 

_ Mr. Jounston: That would not be the same quality necessarily. 


Mr. Lorrus: There may be a little shade of difference, it may be a little 
better but it would not make a great deal of difference. 


Mr. Jounsron: Which loaf is the better, the one sold on.this side or the ; 
other? ; 


Mr. Lorrus: In regard to quality of bread, do you mean? 

The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Fleming ought to be permitted to complete 
his questioning, if you don’t mind, Mr. Johnston. : a 

Mr, Fiemine: I have practically completed my examination, Mr. Chairman. — 

Mr. Lorrus: I think the authorities here ought to know the prices over © 
in the states. 

Mr. Fiemine: I am not so much interested in the price in the states at | 
the moment; if Mr. Johnston wishes to follow that up afterwards he may, 
Mr. Loftus. I am coming back to this factor of competition in the 10-cent loaf — 
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as having a bearing on the price to the consumer of the quality brand loaf. 
Now, if this question is not too hypothetical would you give the committee © 
your view on it: if it were not that the chain stores are using as you say or in © 
your opinion the 10-cent loaf as a loss leader and that loaf reached—let me : 
ask you first: what do you think that loaf would sell at to the consumer today — 
if it were not being used as a loss leader? Is that a fair question? 


ee 


Mr. Lorrus: I would say two for 23 or 12 cents a loaf. 


Mr. Fiemine: If the cheaper bread were selling at that price is there any — 
reason to expect that the quality loaf would sell at a differential over the 
cheaper brand that is very much greater than the differential in the cost of — 
production apart from the distribution of it? 


Mr. Lortus: It would be of considerable help, Mr. Fleming: but I think © 
it would just bring us to where we would be showing a fair profit. It would be ~ 
of considerable help. ? 


_ Mr. Fiemine: I do not think you quite got my point, Mr. Loftus; I was b 
not asking would it show a profit; I was asking about the effect of a differential ” 
between the two loaves, the differential in your selling price to the consumer — 
if the price to the consumer of the cheaper loaf, the Cottage loaf, reached the 
figure that you mentioned, two for 23 or 12 cents a loaf? What effect would — 
that have on the price to the consumer of the more expensive loaf? 


Mr. Lorrus: I think a lot of people who were buying the 12-cent bread _ 
would go back to the other channels and purchase direct from the wagon at 
the house. 


Mr. Fiemine: Would it have any effect on the present price of 14 cents 
to the consumer in Toronto and Montreal? 


Mr. Lorrus: I would not think so. 
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Mr. Lusace: Mr. Loftus, would you look at column 5 under Cottage brand? 
I would like to ask you just one question which arises out of your statement 
that 10-cent bread can’t be sold except at a loss. You said that in answer 
to Mr. Fleming as being your opinion? 

Mr. Lortus: That is right. 

Mr. Lesace: Your delivery or distribution cost on Cottage brand is 1.88 
cents; is that correct? 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

i Mr. Lusace: If that item was .42 cents per loaf would not the cost to 
you be 8.41 cents? 

; Mr. Anturr: That is a matter of arithmetic, book-keeping. 

; Mr. Lesace: That is correct. Then you can sell your bread with a profit 


on each loaf of -59 cents. 

a Mr. Antuirr: We know perfectly well we could not sell it at that, or 
anything like it. 

’ Mr. Lesage: I am asking you if that is so? 

; Mr. Antuirr: It is only a matter of arithmetic. 

Mr. Wiwnvrers: He says it is just a matter of book-keeping. 

j Mr. Lresace: My question was put for a purpose. You hhave said that the 
10-cent loaf cannot be sold except at a loss, and I suggested to you that if A & P 
lee they said have done away with the distribution cost of -42 cent they. could 


~ 


still sell their 10-cent loaf at a profit. 

: Mr. Antuirr: I do not want to go into a lot of detail about the A & P. 

| They show at a profit instead of a loss? 

4 Mr. Antuirr: If you add -42 to 7:99 you get 8-41, and I will agree that 

“is mathematically correct, but apart frpm that I do not agree. 

’ Mr. Firemine: Are you selling through any other chain stores than Loblaw’s? 

Mr. Lortus: No. 

- Mr. Fremrye: You were asked a question about your attitude towards the 
removal of the subsidy on flour last September and the decontrol on the price 

of bread that went with it. May I ask you if your company, or to your 

knowledge the Ontario Bakers Association, had asked the government to 

_ embark on the policy of decontrol in September? 

' Mr. Lorrus: I would say no. 

{ Mr. Freminc: You had asked the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 

‘permit an increase of one cent a loaf to meet increased costs; is that correct? 

: Mr. Lorrus: I do not think there was any mention of whether it was one 
cent or two cents. Theré might have been both items. There was nothing 
definite about it. There was an approach to Mr. Ruttan to see what could be 

done, but I do not think there was any mention about one price or the other. 

| Mr. Fieminc: We have had in evidence there were previous meetings in 

the summer, I think in July and August, with a view to an increase In bread, 

previous meetings with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. ) 

| Mr. Lorrus: That is right, an increase in bread, that is right. 

h My. Fiemine: I want to get this clear. So far as your company 1s concerned 

" you have no knowledge of any request being made by the bakers to the govern- 

‘ment to embark on the policy of decontrol which they put into effect in September? 

Mr. Lorrus: Definitely no. rays 
Mr. Fieminc: Something has been said about the price in Ottawa, Brockville 

and Cornwall being 13 cents as compared with a 14-cent price In Toronto and 

Montreal. You say that is the result of competition, the lower price here? 


Mr. Lesace: But what they said is true according to your own figures. 
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Mr. Lorrus: I am trying to remember the conversation I had with our 
manager. — F 

The CHairMAN: Would it not be better to answer the question? 

Mr. Lorrus: I think I am giving the answer. seua ne y 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Fleming asked you whether it was the result of 
competition. . } | 

Mr. Lorrus: I was going to give him the answer, 

The Cuairman: You were going to tell us what your manager said. 

Mr. Fremine: I suggest you do not put it in the form.of an answer given 
by your manager. Give us the fact if you know it. : 

Mr. Lorrus: When speaking to him over the phone, because you have — 
got to do all this over the phone—it is a quick job—I suggested to him costs 
were such that he would have to advance his price. His answer was, ‘Well, 
Mr. Loftus, I would rather leave this for a little while.” I said, “Well, if you’ 
feel that way about it it is all right by me.” That was the conversation | 
regarding Ottawa. c 

Mr. Fremine: At the present time, as I understand it, in the Ottawa area, © 
you are just breaking even at 13 cents? ' 

Mr. Lorrus: At the present time. 

Mr. FLemine: You are breaking even at the 13-cent price. Do I understand — 
your last answer to be that this 13-cent price is only temporary in your view? 

Mr. Lorrus: That will be very difficult to answer, especially now that you ~ 
have this investigating committe going on. | 
| The CHarrMan: It might come down to 12 cents. ; 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not think you would ask us or expect us to put the price — 
of bread up in Ottawa when you gentlemen are sitting here. f 

The CuHarrman: I hope not. 

Mr. Lortus: It would not be very good business. Therefore we have got ‘ 
to abide by that. < . 

Mr. Fuemine: What are the factors of competition applying in the Ottawa — 
area which have compelled you to sell at the 13-cent price at which you are — 
just breaking even? 
; Mr. Lorrus: I would presume our. manager here was quite an aggressive — 
young man and he has his fingers on all the strings, and I would abide by our — 
manager's suggestion. No matter where that. manager is, if he came to me and ~ 
said, “Mr. Loftus, you are wrong in this,” I will back him up. He’ told me I@ 
was wrong in this particular case and I said, “All right, let it be.” 

Mr. Fiemine: Mr. Loftus, I am looking for a little more information. 

Mr. Lorrus: All right. 

Mr, Fremine: About competitive conditions here in order to compare them — 
with those in Montreal and those in Toronto. If you have not the details of :: 
that B 

Mr. Lorrus: I think I can tell it to you. < 


‘ 


Mr. Fuemrine: I would prefer to ask the Ottawa manager. 
Mr. Lorrus: I do not think there is any difference in the competitive 
conditions here and in Montreal or Toronto. I think you have still got a low 
priced loaf of bread, and that is playing its havoc here as it is everywhere else. 
Mr. Fremine: Speaking of your formula, the improvement in your formula 
has been carried out since ingredients became available which were in scarce 4 
supply during the war. ’ 


Mr. Lorrus: That ‘is right. 
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Mr. Fisminc: How does your present formula compare with your 1939 
ormula, let us say? 
_ Mr. Lorrus: In those days right up to 1939 in many cases we were making 
a loaf of bread that was pretty rich. Then, of course, when the war conditions 
came on and products were hard to get, ingredients were hard to get, there 
was a cutting off. We could not get them. Of course, they were up in price 
vhich counteracted anything we could not get. I would say that the bread 
today compares very favorably with the bread that was made in 1939. 
Mr. Fieminc: Do I understand this process of enriching your formula has 
‘brought you back to pre-war standards? 
4 _ Mr. Lortus: Pretty well. 
— Mr. Frieminc: Is. that a fair summary of it? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
:.. Mr. Fuemine: Mr. Dyde asked you a question this morning about what 
he called the vicious circle of the rising price of bread, vicious spiral in the 
‘ising price of bread, and that your salesmen are on commission enjoying higher 
‘remuneration because their percentage remains constant. Do I understand the 
‘percentage of commission of your salesmen has remained constant since Sep- 
tember, the percentage? 
a Mr. Lorrus: No, I believe in some cases there have been slight increases. 
I just cannot remember the cities but I am quite sure there were some increases. 
__-Mr. Fremine: Has there been any decrease? 

‘Mr. Lorrus: No. 


-. Mr. Fremine: We had evidence from a witness of another company last 
week that they have made a slight decrease in the percentage of commission 
allowed to salesmen with the increase 1n price. 
. Mr. Lortus: I am sorry. May I correct myself. There was a slight 
“deerease made in one city, and again it was against my judgment. 

Mr. Fuemina: What city was that? 
| Mr. Lorrus: Montreal. It was against my better judgment, but our 
“manager in conversations decided with me that it was the proper thing to do 
and said, “You are wrong here, definitely wrong.” It was on the basic wage 
which would not make any difference. It was on the take-home pay. There 
is a wage and a commission. It was on the take-home pay, which means the 
}same thing. ~ ; 

The CuatrMan: For the most part your commissions have increased? 


Ly Mr. Lortus: For the most part in every city where we are doing business 


except one. 

My Mr. Antuirr: The commission rate has remained the same but the actual 
amount has increased. 

. Mr. Fre inc: That is what I am getting at. Your percentage has remained 


constant, but by reason of the fact that percentage is applied to a higher price— 
. Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 
_ Mr. Fimmine: The total remuneration of the salesmen has increased? 
P Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

Mr. Anvurr: Provided he can maintain volume. 
Mr. Fiemine: Coming more specifically to the point Mr. Dyde was asking 
about, had the price remained constant do you think in the light of your 
relations with your salesmen employees that they would have been content 
to continue at the same remuneration, that is to say, the same percentage on 
_ the same price? 
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Mr. Lorrus: I would not have ever asked them to. , 
The Cuarrman: How would this witness know that? 
Mr. Fitemrne: Let us find out if he does know. I am not going to conject 
about it. . k 
Mr. Lorrus: I would say if I were a salesman—I would try to put myself 
every time in their position and I would feel mighty hurt if the company tried 
to do a little chiselling, we will say, on the commission. ; 
Mr. Fiumine: I do not know that you have got the point of my question, 
Mr. Lorrus: I think I have got it. | 
Mr. Firmine: Mr. Loftus, if you have not had any expressions of opinion 
from your employees which would enable you to answer my question then I 
think the chairman is right, and that you probably are not in a position 
_ answer the question. What I want to ask you again is this. Had there been 
no increase in the price of bread and no increase in the percentage to the sales- 
men, those two remaining constant, do you think your salesmen would have 
been content? . 
Mr. Lorrus: Not at all, oh no. q 
The Cuairman: How do you know they would not have been content, 
Mr. Loftus? q 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, it is a personal opinion. You mean that their wages 
would remain the same now as they were previously? 
Mr. Fiemine: Assuming that you are continuing at the same percentage 
of commission and applying it on the same price, in other words. q 
Mr. Lorrus: No price increase. We would have had to raise their commission 
rates. a 
Mr. Fieminc: I have only one or two more questions and I am finished. 
You were asked yesterday by Mr. Irvine about any limitations there might be 
on the right of your company to expand into either eastern or western Canada. | 
I want to look at it from the converse point of view. Is there any limitation so. 
far as your company is concerned on the right of those two companies—I think © 
you called one Eastern Bakeries Limited, was it not—and what-is the one in 
the west? 4 
Mr. Lorrus: Canadian Bakeries. q 
Mr. Fiemine: Canadian Bakeries Limited to go into central Canada and 
begin operations there? . 
Mr. Lorrus: As far as I know I would say that there has been no limita-— 
tions. In other words, I do not think it has ever been discussed. I believe that 
the two companies west and east are run just the same as we run Canada Bread. } 
I do not think it has ever come to their mind to discuss an item of that kind. 
The Cuairman: That is not an answer to the question. 
Mr. Lortus: I think it is. 


Mr. FLemine: I want to make it as plain as I can because I want the benefit $ 
of your answer on this in view of the question of Mr. Irvine yesterday. You 
said, and I think with some vigour yesterday, that your company was perfectly 
free to go into the west, into the territory now served by Canadian Bakeries, 
and you were equally perfectly free to go into the maritimes to serve the terri-. 
tory now served by Eastern Bakeries Limited. ‘" 


Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 


Mr. Fiemince: I want to apply the converse question. So far as you are 
concerned are Hastern Bakeries Limited absolutely free to come into the central j 
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Mr. Lorrus: My answer to that would be that there is no agreement in any 
_ way, shape or form, and my understanding is they can go wherever they like. 
_ There has been no argument about it, no discussion, 


The Cuarrman: But the answer is clear, they can go wherever they want? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr, Irvine: But you do not want. 

The Cuatrman: I think Mr. Fleming’s question has great importance and 


_ we ought to be sure what the answer is. This witness’ answer is that they can 
~ go wherever they want. 


Mr. Lorrus: Wherever they want. 
Mr. Lesacr: There has been no discussion. 


_ Mr. Fiemine: Did you have any consultation prior to the last rise in price 
to 14 cents a loaf with other bakers in regard to that rise? 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes, one baker with whom I am fairly friendly. 
The Cuamman: I think you would be friendly with anybody, Mr. Loftus. 


Mr. Lorrus: Thank you very much, Mr. Martin. That is a compliment 
_ from you, isn’t it? I do not mean anything wrong by that. Mr. Wilson called 
- me up the day before, and he told me that he was going to advance the price 
next day, and I remember my conversation with him. I said, “Well, you have 
got a hell of a lot more courage than I have got”, and that was about all that 
happened. 


Mr. Fiemine: What company is he with? 
Mr. Lorrus: Christie’s. 


Mr. Fiemine: How long after that conversation was it that your company 
advanced its price? 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, I got the courage that afternoon to put it up the next day. 
The CuHarrman: Are you finished? 

Mr. Fiemine: Not quite. 

Mr. Lortus: That is not jocular at all. 


Mr. Fiemrne: Is that the only consultation or are there any other consulta- 
tions you had with any other bakers prior to the rise to 14 cents? 


Mr. Lorrus: I have had no other conversations at all, and I think I only 
attended two meetings in the last six months. 


Mr. Fiemine: Now, that is Mr. Wilson of Christie’s bread. Was his com- 
pany the first to advance the price in the Toronto area? 


Mr. Lorrus: To 14 cents? 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: What about Montreal, do you know the situation there? 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Fiemtne: Who led the way there? 

Mr. Lorrus: To 14-cents,—I think it was Harrison Brothers. 
Mr. Fiemine: In Montreal? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Fieminc: Did Christie’s advance their price there? 

Mr. Lorrus: They were not there at the time. 

Mr. Fiemine: They came into Montreal more recently. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, shortly after. 


a 


a 
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The Cuarrman: If they had not raised the price. you ia not is fole 9 
lowed and you would still have had a profiit on your bread? 

Mr. Anturrr: I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not think we would have, Mr, Martin. 

Mr. Fieminc: You say you do not think you would be operating at a profit 
today, is that the answer? P 

The Cuarrman: “I am not sure, I am going to find out,” is what he said. 

Mr. Fuemine: I beg your pandae? 

Mr. Anrutrr: There was a loss in January of -03 aes Sh if there had not 


been an increase it would have been far worse in February. 
Mr. Lorrus: We have not got the February statement. 


Mr. Fieminc: Your financial statement will Pee the position on the 14- 
cent price. 
_ Mr. Lorrus: We hope so. 
Mr. Fremine: At what date did you advance the price of the 14-cent loaf? 
Mr. Lortus: I think it was on the 28th. 
Mr. Fiemine: Of January? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. Fiemine: You will be able to furnish us— 
Mr. MacInnis: Did you tell Christie’s if they put up the price on the ash 
you would put up yours? 
Mr. Lorrus: Let me get that right? 
Mr. MacInnis: Did you tell Christie’s man, Mr. Wilson— 
Mr. Lortus: Yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: —that if they put up their price on the 26th, I think it was, — 
that you would follow on the 27th or the 28th? 
Mr. Lorrus: I do not do business that way. 
The CuarrmMan: What is the answer to the question? 
Mr. Lorrus: Definitely no. 
Mr. JoHnston: But you got sin eating 
Mr. Lorrus: I told you I did not have the courage. 
Mr. Jounston: But you got it that afternoon? 
Mr. Lorrus: I got it definitely, yes. 
Mr. MacInnis: It does not take courage to see the price go up. 
Mr. Lorrus: We need courage. 


The Cuairman: The point is if they had not raised the price to 14 nent a 


would you have raised it? 
Mr. Lorrus: I certainly would have. I would have got the courage sooner — 
or later. | 2 
The Cuamman: That is a matter for our Judgment. q 
Mr. Fieminc: Are you in a position to say when you would have raised it? 4 
Mr. Lorrus: I would certainly have had to do it pretty quick because I ~ 
knew how we were going. The profit in the month of December, which is sup- 
posedly the biggest month we have in the year was -1 per cent. 7 
Mr. Fireminc: Would you be able to sell your bread, the quality loaf, the ~ 
14-cent loaf, at 14 cents if none of the other bakers had raised their price to — 
14 cents? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, we would have been out of business in a very short while. — 
Again I say our industry is very competitive. 
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Mr. Fiemine: And you are compelled to meet competition? 

Mr. Lorrus: Definitely. er 

Mr. Fiemine: And that your price has to gravitate to uniformity? 

Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 

The CHairman: May I just follow that along. You would not have been 
out of business if you had not raised the price. 

Mr. Lorrus: That is perhaps an exaggeration but we would have had very, 
very, difficult times. 

The CuairMAN: That is a different statement. 

.Mr. Friemine: It is common knowledge that you can operate at a loss for 
a time but it is a question of how long. 

Mr. Lortus: Yes, until they got a new general manager. 

Mr. Fieminc: The chairman asked a witness about a wire which came from 
Mr. Parent of Dionnes Limited in Montreal. I hope I can give the substance of 
the wire correctly. Mr. Parent said that Christie’s had reduced the price to him 
in Montreal by 1a 4 cent a loaf and that he in effect was going to make up the 
other half and reduce his price from 14 cents to 13 cents. He also said some- 
thing about a request from this committee which I did not quite follow because I 

did not know that there was any request made to him from the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: There was a suggestion. 

Mr. Fiemine: I beg your pardon? 

The CHaAirMAN: There was a suggestion. 

Mr. FLEMING: A suggestion? 

The CuarrMan: Yes, that if he could lower the price another 4 cent he 
should do so. 

. Mr. Fiemine: J was not present at that meeting and I do not know exactly 
-what had been said to him. 
The CHairMAN: That is right. 
Mr. Fupmina: Well, a witness was asked yesterday to comment on the 


wire—to say what he thought about it. I would hke to invite you to comment 
on it. 3 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not know whether Dionne is a customer or not. He may 
be. Even if he is, I think it is very poor merchandising on the part of Dionne. 

Mr. Fiemrine: Would you explain your answer? 

Mr.‘Lorrus: Well, I feel that he should know more of the whole situation, 
go into the evidence that has been brought forward at this meeting, go into 
the evidence of some of the bakers, and discuss it with the bakers. I believe 
_ he would find, perhaps, that he would not be so hasty in*his reply. 


The Cuarrman: Surely, Mr. Loftus, if he is still making a profit he is to be 
commended for selling bread at a lower price to the consumer. 


Mr. Lorrus: Of course, there is another way of looking at it. 

The CuHarrMan: Would you answer my question? 

Mr. Lorrus: I am afraid I will have to give it in a different way. 

Mr. Homuru: Have we any evidence he is making a profit? 

The CHarrMan: Yes, he said he is making a profit. Now I would like to 
understand why Mr. Loftus says that if he is making a profit why he should not 
be commended, and why would the bakery people not commend him. 

Mr. Lorrus: After all, Mr. Martin, you cannot get me to comment on a 
person who does business in that way. 

Mr. Irvine: If competition is so keen, Mr. Loftus, as you have repeatedly 

stated, why should this man’s conduct be reprehensible for having done it 
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a little more successfully than the others. Se diene! that is what he nad . 
done if he is able to sell it at a cent less. Would you explain that? — 
Mr. Lorrus: It is a matter of opinion. There are a lot of people who do 
things just as a catch-penny way of getting people into their stores and what — 
not. I do not know whether I agree with that type of merchandising. That 
is just my opinion. I would not do it. 
Mr. Irvine: Is there some understanding among the bakers that this thing | 
shall not be done? 7 
Mr. Lorrus: No, no understanding to my way of hearing, and I have © 
listened to them for a great many years. 3 
Mr. Fuiemine: Perhaps, Mr. Loftus, I am drawing too much attention to. 
the Dionne matter and I want to think for a moment about Christie’s. I 
gather from Mr. Dionne’s wire that Christie’s have reduced the price of bread 
to him by 4 a cent a loaf? | 
Mr. Laseres: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Fiemine: Have you knowledge of that? 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. ; 
Mr. Fuemine: Does that mean they are > all eating ‘ett bread to that type 
of outlet in Montreal at 4 cent cheaper than your company? a 
Mr. Lortus: Oh, no. 
Mr. Fiemrinc: What does it mean? 
Mr. Lorrus: Just as soon as Christie’s bread company gave that 2 cent ~ 
margin, it was 14 cents in Montreal, the telephone wires were burning and I got © 
the information at nine o’clock in the morning. We met that price that morning, ~ 
Mr. Fiemine: Do I understand that when Christie’s reduced their price — 
in Montreal by 4 cent, your company met that competition and had to reduce © 
by the same amount that same day? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. . 
The uma I wonder if I understand this? When Christie's ee. q 
the price 4 cent in Montreal Canada Bread followed? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. Lusace: Yes. 
The ‘CHatrMAN: Perhaps you would ask the witness if any other cont a 
followed. 
Mr. Fiemine: I was going to come to that. 4 
Mr. Lorrus: I have not anything definite but I would say they tolloweu™ 
within 24 hours. 
Mr. Breaupry: May I ask a question? © 
Mr. Fiemine: I am just about through. 
Well, now I want to be quite clear about that. Is that the result of com- q 
petition—that need at that you speak of—or is that the result of any ~ 
agreement? 
Mr. Lortvs: Oh no, no agreement whateaeyen Our manager called me, 
if I remember correctly, ‘about 9.30 in the morning and he told me what had 
taken place with respect to Christie’s. I said, “Meet them. If you can possibly 
meet them today, do so”. , 4 
Mr. Fuemine: Does that mean. the others who are handling bread at retail 
in seen today are enjoying a higher mark-up than those in uo bagi 1 
area? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, no, the Doronbo mark-up is higher. 
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Mr. Fiemine: The Toronto mark-up is higher. 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. Fieminc: Which meant that even prior to this recent increase there 
was some considerable differential between the two cities? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Fiemine: To what do you ascribe the different conditions in the 
two cities? 

_ Mr. Lorrus: The conditions? 

Mr. Fiemine: Yes, the differential. 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, in Toronto the discount is 24 cents per loaf on a 
24-ounce loaf of bread. I am speaking of the regular retail bread that is sold 
house to house and to the stores. And then I believe there is an extra - 
commission of 5 per cent over a certain amount. I think it is $140 a week, or 
rather a month, in sales in any particular store. That is a difference of 2 cents 
or 23 cents on all over $140 a month. Am I making myself clear on that? 

“Mr. Braupry: May I ask a question? 

Mr. Fiemine: I will be through in a moment. 

Mr. Braupry: I would like to ask a question on the Montreal prices? 

Mr. Fiemine: I will be through in a moment. I do not think you get 
my question. I was not asking you for a detailed statement of how the differ- 
ential is built up but I was asking if you could give the committee in a word 
an explanation of the differential that exists between the two cities. I am 
talking of the differential in price, in mark-up. 


Mr. Lorrus: Well, if I can remember correctly it was again Christie’s 
that came in some two or three years ago and gave a larger mark-up in the 
Toronto area to the retail groceries. I believe that is how it started. Is that 
the answer you would like? 


Mr. Fiemine: What you are saying, as I understand it, is that the differ- 
ence may go back over a period of time but can you give us in a word an 
explanation of the differential in mark-up in Toronto as compared with 
Montreal today? 

Mr. Lorrus: Except one firm brought about this discount which is now 
existing in Toronto and of course all the bakers followed them. I do not know 
that I am getting that over to you, Mr. Fleming, but I hope I am. 


Mr. Fiemine: You have explained how the differential was created in the 
first place. I gathered two or three years ago it occurred and you say it has 
continued since. 


Mr. Lorrus: That is right. 


Mr. Fiemine: I was wondering if there are any differences in conditions, 
competitive conditions or otherwise, between the two cities, that would account 
in a word for the differential which exists today in the mark-up in the two 
cities. 

Mr. Lorrus: There are no reasons at all. 

Mr. Braupry: In other words, Mr. Loftus, the price set, the sale price to 
the retailer in Montreal, is a different price than that given to the retail trade 
in Toronto, and it is completely arbitrary from your point of view. 

Mr. Lortus: Yes. 

Mr. Braupry: It does not arise from many cost factor, or anything 
influencing your cost? 

Mr. Lorrus: It is a competitive condition. 
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Mr. Lesace: The cost is the same. 

Mr. Braupry: It does not depend on any factor influencing your cost a 
beyond what you have already shown in this table, -05 of a cerit increase on — 
flour and approximately -04 of a cent in the cost of delivery. : 

Mr. Lorrus: Just a custom, that is all,—a competitive condition. 


Mr. Braupry: Yes, but I repeat it is completely arbitrary from your point 
of view. It does not depend on any cost factor? 


Mr. Lortus: That is right. 


Mr. Beaupry: You choose to sell to the baker in Toronto at 124 cents 
and at 12 in Montreal? 


Mr. Lorrus: It is 12 in Montreal. ; 
Mr. Lesage: The people in Montreal pay for the people in Toronto. 
Mr. Lortus: No. 


Mr. Lesage: I would like to have an answer to that. There is a loss on © 
your over-all operation of -08 on the regular brands delivered to the stores. 


Mr. Lorrus: The matter of rebates is one that should be discussed by you 
gentlemen more filly. I am conversant with them, but perhaps some people 
should say what is a fair rebate to the grocery store. That may be a subject 
which would be very enlightening and I wish you could tell me, or I wish some-— 
body else could bring it up. 


Mr. Lesace: But there is compensation paid for by the Montreal retailer? — 


Mr. Lorrus: No, the price to the retailer in Montreal is just the same as 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Lesace: It is higher. 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes, yes, I am sorry. The private customer’s price for bread © 
is just the same in Toronto but the retail grocery store does not get the same — 
mark-up as it does in Toronto. 


Mr. Lesage: That is what I say. In that particular branch of the business, — 
the retailers in Montreal pay a higher price than the retailers in Toronto pay, ~ 
and that compensates. for your loss in Toronto. That is wane I get from your — 
figures. By 
Mr. Lorrus: Mind you, sir, | am—I am not sure that this roberen in Torontill P 
is a proper rebate. 

Mr. Lesage: I am not questioning that at all, 1 am just, looking at the 
figures and drawing conclusions. E 

Mr. Lorrus: I am trying not to answer this question, Mr. Martin, for the 
simple reason I am serving a lot of these grocers in the city of Toronto. I am_ 
serving them elsewhere as well, and I do not want to go out on a limb and say | 
what is in my mind. 4 
Mr. Braupry: Mr. Loftus, what is the percentage of your total ote: of 3 
sales in Montreal made to stores? a 

Mr, Lorrus: I could not tell you. I am just guessing. but I think it is. 
about 50-50. ‘ 

Mr. Winters: I should like to refer, for just a moment, to schedule 2, - 
Exhibit A, and ask Mr. Loftus if the profit per dollar of sales for the first six 
months to January 31, 1948, of 2-81,‘is for all your production, bread and _ 
cakes? 

Mr. Lorrus: Everything. 

Mr. Winters: Have you that same figure for bread alone? 


Mr. Antuirr: We have it on a percentage basis. It could be wore out 
and supplied on a dollar ‘basis. . 


_ 
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Mr. Winters: I should like it on the same basis. 
Mr. Antuirr: We can give it to you in a few minutes. 


~-< Mr. Winters: In the meantime, I should like to refer to schedule 5 and 
ask you a general question as to how you break down those figures for flour, 
ingredients, delivery costs and so on and allocate them to the various types 
of bread? 


Mr. AntTuirr: You will notice that flour and ingredients, all combined, show 
a higher cost on the quality bread, although there is a decrease of +12 in, the 
flour and an increase of -63 in the other ingredients. This is due to the fact 
that if other ingredients are added there is a smaller percentage of flour. 

Mr. Winters: I am trying to obtain a rough idea of the bookkeeping 
system which allows you to do that? ; 

Mr. AnTuIFF: So far as overhead is concerned, ‘78, you will ntoice goes 
right across the board and covers all administrative overhead expenses of the 


company which are distributed pro rata on all the bread. is 


Mr. Winters: That is right. 

‘Mr. Antuirr: Supervision, depreciation on equipment is the same thing; 
it goes right across the board. 

Mr. Winters: How do you allocate that between bread and your other 
products? 

Mr. AntTuirF: It is allocated on a dollar basis, the basis of dollar value 
of sale. 

Mr. Winters: What would the administrative expenses be for cakes or 
sweet goods compared to that -78? 

Mr. Anturr: The administrative expenses are worked out in the three 
preceding schedules and are worked out, first of all, on over-all sales; secondly 
on bread sales; and thirdly on cake and sweet goods sales. They are clearly 
broken down: They are on the same percentage basis right across the board. 

Mr. Winters: Do you have a complete cost accounting system, complete 
with time studies? 

Mr. AnTLiFF: We make time studies from time to time as they are justified. 
For example, in allocating certain delivery costs which are arbitrarily put 
between house and house and stores, it is impracticable on a route delivering to 
both, and most of our routes do, to make a detailed time study of the amount 
of time spent by a salesman in making deliveries to stores and institutions as 
compared with delivery to individual householders. 

The Cuairman: Order. A very important matter has come up and the 
meeting is adjourned. 

The meeting adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee resumed at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Winters: Just before we rose this morning I was asking the witnesses 
to give the committee further information regarding their accounting system. I 
asked if they could tell us on Schedule 2, Exhibit A, what the profit was for bread 
compared to the 2:81 per cent profit per dollar of sales for the over-all 
operation. 

Mr. Antuirr: I have that information. As shown on Schedule 4-A the 


profit over-all was 2°81 per cent. The profit on bread alone was 4-3 per cent: 


The profit on cake and sweet goods was nil, but the profit on bread was mostly — 
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made up of the fact that there were a number of weeks’ supply of cheap flour on ~ 
hand which provided the bulk of the profit on the bread department. It did not 
arise from normal operating and current flour costs in relation to current selling 
prices. 


Mr. Winters: Then we were referring to schedule 5 which shows among ~ 
other things a breakdown of overhead for the different types of bread used. I 
was asking if their accounting system is such that it let them break down that 
overhead and allocate it to a different type of loaf or whether that is just giving 
an estimate on a pro rata basis. 


Mr. Antutrr: I would say it is just giving an estimate. It is an absolute 
pro rata distribution based on volume of sales, and without any attempt being 
made to allocate on any other basis. 


Mr. Winters: That same thing would apply on a pro rata system 
between cake and bread? 


Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 


Mr. Wryters: So some of the profit you show against bread might easily — 
be a lesser profit against bread and some of it against cake depending on how — 
your pro rated overhead. 


Mr. Anturrr: It has been customary under certain accounting procedure to _ 
take cake and sweet goods as more or less surplus production and take the bulk — 
of the charges for overhead against the bread department. I have not chosen 
to do that in making this allocation. I have taken it equally against both 
departments, or all three departments, cake, sweet goods and bread, which has — 
given a somewhat different picture from what some other firms might give — 
whose methods were different. 


Mr. Winters: Is it possible then that the overhead you show for a brand 
such as regular brand might be less than it actually is shown whereas the 
overhead for house-to-house brand, that is, the distribution and delivery cost, 
might be greater than shown? 


Mr. Anturrr: Are you referring to delivery wage and distribution cost? 
Mr. Winters: Yes. 


Mr. Antuirr: Delivery wage and distribution cost, which you will notice 
is put down at house-to-house at double the cost per loaf from the cost to stores, 
4s worked out by purely rule of thumb, on a very purely rule of thumb basis, ~ 
due to the fact that the commission on the retail house-to-house is approximately 
double the commission on the store business. That is the basic background for 
taking that split. We have no accurate indication of what the costs are toa _ 
house-to-house customer as contrasted with a store because most of our routes — 
are combination routes, wholesale and retail. 


Mr. Winters: Could it not be then that the customer who purchases at a 4 
retail store is actually paying some of the distribution costs of the customer _ 
who has local bread delivery to her door? oa. q 

Mr. Anturrr: That is possible depending on how accurate this distribution 
would be if it were worked down to a definite basis. — 4 

Mr. Winters: And also under the regular brand stores where it shows a 
delivery wage and distribution cost of 1-98, and an over-all net loss of -08 cents, 4 
your accounting is not accurate enough, your pro rating might be such that — 
that -08 which is shown as a loss might, in fact, be a profit if you carried it out. a 

Mr. Anriirr: It might be a slight profit, and if so, the profit shown on © 
house-to-house would come down by a commensurate amount. a 


Mr. Winters: So these items you have shown here as profit or loss on — 
schedule 5 are really matters of bookkeeping? : 
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= Mr. Anticer: They are matters of bookkeeping. A different procedure 
might be followed. The statement on the left-hand side, average Stee is 
very definite. That method of allocation amongst five particular types of 
distribution is purely arbitrary and might err either way. It has been an honest 
attempt to evaluate the correct situation, but it is not by any means infallible. 


Mr. Winters: Would you say then we might get into trouble if we tried 
_to compare one of your loaves of bread, for example, with one of your competitor’s 
taking into consideration overhead and other costs because their pro rating 
might be quite different from yours? 
Mr. Antuirr: Very definitely; they may have a different basis of allocating 
cake and sweet goods departments from what we have. 


Mr. Winters: Would you concentrate for just a minute on that brand 
shown as regular brand stores for which you show an over-all loss of -08. 
You allocate to that a delivery wage and distribution cost of 1-98 cents a loaf? 


Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 
oe Winters: Bringing the total cost laid down at the retail store to 10-48 
cents? 
| ‘Mr. Anturrr: That is correct. 

Mr. Winters: Under that you show a figure of sales return per loaf of 
10-40 cents. 

Mr. AntuirF: That is right. 

: Mr. Winters: Would you say how that figure is arrived at? 

| Mr. AntiirF: That figure is arrived at by a deduction of 20 per cent fronr 
‘the consumer price of 13 cents. 

| _ Mr. Winters: Is there a further reduction in the form of rebate or some 
other discount on that 10-40 cents? 

Mr. Antuirr: Certain large suppliers may get 5 per cent additional rebate. 
Mr. Winters: How much? 

e Mr. Anruirr: Five per cent of 10-40 which would be -52 cents. 

Mr. Winters: That would bring that down to 9-02 cents per loaf, would it? 
| Mr. ANTLIFF: 9°88. 

4 Mr. Winters: 9°88. That is laid down in quantity lots to large retailers? 

Mr. Antuirr: Yes, retailers buying a substantial quantity. 

Mr. Winters: That would give the large retailer a mark-up on each loaf 
of 3:12 cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. Antuirr: That is correct, yes. 
; Mr. Winters: And for the 10 cent loaf the normal mark-up is 1 cent per 
Si aan 
Mr. Antuirr: That is on the Cottage bread? 
_ Mr. Winters: On the Cottage bread. 

Mr. AntuirF: Yes, that is right. 
| Mr. Winters: Would you care to express an opinion as to which would be 
the more normal mark-up to expect ina fast moving article like bread, 1 cent 
or 3°12 cents? 

Mr. Anturrr: Well, I would not care to express an opinion. I can state 
a fact, that the margin to the grocer has been consistently increasing over recent 
‘years. Whether or not the profit is a fair one is a matter for someone else 
to decide. ! 

Mr. Winters: In the light of the fact that large retailers seem to operate 
at a successful profit on a mark-up of 1 cent I think we can draw our, own 
iq 7932—3 
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conclusion as to whether or not they are making an abnormal profit on a 
mark-up of 3.12 cents, which leads me— 
The Cuarrman: What is that again, Mr, Winters? es 


Mr. Winters: The normal mark-up for the large chain store seems to be — 


in the neighbourhood of 1 cent per loaf. I do not know how you refer to these 
other brands. Is it advertised brands of bread, shall we say? 
Mr. Lesage: Regular bread. 
Mr. Winters: It sells at 14 cents or 13 cents, and on that there is a 
mark-up of 3.12 cents. 
The CuHarrMAN: I see the point. 
- Mr. Winters: I think we can draw our own conclusion from that. 
The CuHarrmMan: All right. 
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Mr. Winters: Then, this figure that is shown here as 13 cents in January, 


1948, has since gone up to 14 cents. 
Mr. Antuirr: That is correct. 


Mr. Winters: If it were possible to arrange for you to give a less margin 
to the large retail store which is handling that bread would it be logical to 
assume you could pass more on to the consumer in the form of a lower over-all — 


cost for bread? 


Mr. Lorrus: That is a very difficult question to answer because after all half. : 


of our business is done with the grocery stores. Our relationship with them 
is very pleasant. I do not think we should answer a question like that. 


Mr. Winters: I think on the face of it you could make a pretty good guess. 
Mr. Lorrus: I do not think you should ask me to make a guess. 

The Cuarman: That is a very important question. ; ; 
Mr. Winters: Let me put it as a general question. I do not think that will 


commit you to anything. If the large retailer gives.you more for your bread, — 


and assuming that you make a normal and constant profit, then you will have 
more to pass on to the consumers who buy your bread on a delivery basis 
from door-to-door? 


Mr. Lorrus: I will agree with you in theory. 
The Cuarrman: What about in practice? 
Mr. Lorrus: I would not— 


The Cuarrman: I think it is a very important question with relation to — 


this inquiry. 


Mr. Winters: I think you could answer it in the same way in practice. % 
If you had more money from the one source you would have more to pass out : 


in another channel, would you not? : 
Mr. Lorrus: It sounds reasonable. One would say yes; I would say yes. 


rabbits. 


Mr. Winters: If 1 cent is enough of a margin for certain types of bread 
by the large chain stores, and they are getting in excess of 3 cents from another 
lie surely there is some differential there that could be spread across the 

oard? 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, it certainly seems so. 

Mr. Irvine: May I ask a question? 

The CHatrmManw: Yes. ; 

Mr. Irvine: I believe that when we had the representative from Loblaw’s 
here, Mr. Meech, he was very emphatic that the 10-cent loaf was not a loss 
leader. Were you aware that he gave that testimony? . 
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__ Mr. Lorrus: I was here but I really do not remember that. I really do not. 
I was under the impression that he said that there was a loss in it for him. 
I am not sure. 


g Mr. Irvine: No, I tried to press it on him but he was very emphatic about 
» it that it was not a loss leader. Would you say then that your company is 
- providing a loss leader by producing a cheap loaf which you say is a loss to 
* you and which is sold at a profit by the retailers? 


y Mr. Lortus: I certainly would not say there was any profit in Loblaw’s 
~ selling at 10 cents that loaf which we sell them at 9 cents, because they must 
_ have expenses the same as everyone else. They have their labour; they have 
_ their rent; they have all kinds of work that has to be done with that particular 
loaf. What is the mark-up, Mr. Antliff? 


Mr, Anturr: The mark-up is 15 per cent on an average, if I remember _ 
_ the figure. 

: Mr. Lorrus: You must take the 10 per cent off that. 
’, ‘ 


4 Mr. Irvine: Of course I have to go by the evidence of the man who is 
_ doing the selling. I do not know about that. 


: Mr. Lorrus: I would not know any more about Loblaw’s affairs than what 
I have read from the evidence here. 


a Mr. Irvine: Well I pressed that very question and he was very clear that 
_ they made at least sufficient profit to redeem them from any charge of dealing 
‘in a loss leader. There is no question about that in the evidence. So that would 
~ leave you in danger of being charged with providing a loss leader. 


y Mr. .Lortus: In that particular case I presume you could term it as such 
_ because it certainly is a loss. Whether you add the word “leader” or not, it 
is certainly a loss. 


f Mr. Irvine: I want to ask you a question about a problem here on 
~ schedule 5. .87 of a loss is shown on Cottage bread. 
3 Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
Mr. IrviNr: Now would you argue that while you had .87 of a loss on 
Cottage bread, still it paid you to produce it at that loss because the Cottage 
bread project—if I may call it. that—enabled you to spread your overhead 
further, and on a wider scale, and somehow or other produced beneficial results? 
© >. Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 
E. Mr. Irvine: I would like you to give us a very clear description of how 
_ your loss .87 per loaf can be held onto as an over-all gain in any way 
whatsoever? 
Mr. Lorrvus: I think Mr. Antliff can answer that. 
Mr. Antiirr: The overhead cost of -78 and the depreciation charge of -31 
_ would operate irrespective of whether we had the Cottage bread or whether we did 
not. It does have a bearing somewhere. It has been allocated across the board in 
_ this statement. And if that were deducted you could show a nominal or a small 
_ margin left, as far as Loblaw’s are concerned. There is aiso the fact of main- 
taining continuity as Mr. Loftus has mentioned on several occasions. We might 
_ be willing to take a loss temporarily, in view of past connections, although with — 
the overhead deleted we are not going behind in any appreciable amount. That 
- overhead would go into the other breads and would make a more unfavourable 
_ showing with them. 3 
4 Mr. Irvine: But still I am not so very clear on your loss of 87, or point 
anything else, and how it can be retained and made out to be a gain in some 
_ other part of your bookkeeping. 
7932—33 
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Mr. Anturr: Well I just explained that the overhead of running the — 
business has been allocated to Cottage bread the same as to other bread. If — 
Cottage bread were not there it would be taken by the other breads. In that — 
way their results would be that much poorer, if Cottage bread did not exist. 

Mr. Criraver: I think, Mr. Irvine, if I might ask a question it might — 
provide the answer to that. Is not Mr. Irvine failing to distinguish between — 
gross profit and net profits? a 

Mr. Antuirr: If the gross profit is the basic cost in relation to the selling 
price he may be, because there is an inter-position of overhead that has to be 
borne somewhere. 

Mr. Ciraver: You might have a gross profit and still have a net ee 

Mr. AntuirF: I could have made this statement up without any cost 
allocated to Loblaw’s bread but if I had done so I would have thought I would 
have been deceiving the committee. I wanted to be open and above board and — 
I allocated it across the board. 

Mr. Curaver: May I ask the question again as to whether your company 
might make a gross profit and still show a net loss? 

Mr. Antuirr: Yes, they certainly might. 

Mr. Irvine: Coming back to the first question again, to make sure of it — 
I will quote from page 393 of the evidence. I asked Mr. Meech:— 

Would it be fair to say that the Cottage brand loaf is being used as 
a loss leader?—A. Oh, no. No, it is due to the fact that there is this » 
loaf in competition, and in: demand, and that demand has to be met. Itis — 
not sold as a loss leader. 

I go on pressing, and you will find the evidence at page 393. a 

Mr. Fuiemine: I have just been looking at the passage to which Mr. Irvine — 
is referring and I think, in fairness, it would be well to read the answers to 
several questions to give a fair balance to the replies made by Mr. Meech in | 
his evidence. 4 

The CHatrrMAN: What is the page? : 

Mr. Fiemine: Page 392 and 393. I would suggest you start at 392. 
Mr. Irvine asks the direct question there, the second last question:— q 

Do Loblaw’s sustain a loss on Cottage brand loaves which they sell a 
for 10 cents?—-A. That is very difficult to answer because of the reason ~ 
that ostensibly there is a profit, but we could not stay in business and 
operate on a 10 per cent mark-up as that would provide. 4 

Q. Then you are not selling at a loss?—A. No, we are not selling it 
at a loss. 

Then comes the question read by Mr. Irvine:— } 

Would it be fair to say then the Cottage brand loaf is ioe used as 


s 


a loss leader?—A. Oh, no, it is.due to the fact that there is this loaf in ~ 


competition, and in demand, and that demand has to be met. It is not 4 
sold as a loss leader. 


Mr. Irvine: That is the point. 
Mr. Jounston: Would that indicate that it might not be the intention of — 
“selling that bread as a loss leader but the actual result might be that it is a 
loss leader? 

Mr. Lortus: That is right. 

Mr. Irvine: I tried to press that very point, if you will follow the questions 
down on the same page and you will find that he objected to that also. He was — 
very, very, careful to say there was nothing like a loss leader about it. 
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_ day’s questioning—he was very unhappy about having to sell this bread at 
_ 10 cents as he considered it was not a sufficient mark-up. 


‘f Mr. Lorrus: That is quite true. 


4 
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| Mr. Irvine: I imagine anyone would be unhappy to sell at a loss if he could 
_ get more for his product. 


Mr. Harxness: I think, to have the record clear, previously—in the previous. 


Mr. Harkness: No, he said definitely it was not sufficient mark-up. 

Mr. Fuemine: I think Mr. Irvine wants to be fair. Is not this a fair 
_ summary of Mr. Meech’s evidence? He said that they had to have the 10-cent 

loaf, and the question was “Why?”. He said it was because of competition. 
_ One of their big competitors had a ten cent loaf and they had to have a 10-cent 
— loaf too. 

Mr. Harkness: Here is exactly what it was— 

Mr. Irvine: Well, this is something we can argue about some other time, 
_ but I think Mr. Meech was between the devil and the deep blue sea in giving 
_ his answer. He was either making a profit, in which case, if he made a profit 

on the 10-cent loaf, he was making too much on the 14-cent loaf. If he admitted 
_ the other thing, that it was a loss then he would be violating the law by having 
_ a loss leader. That is the problem he was up against and he skated around that 
as well as Barbara Ann. 
; Mr. Fiemrne: It comes down to about this. He says it is neither, He says 
_ ostensibly there is a profit at 10 per cent and goes on to say they could not stay 
in business and operate on the profit of 10 per cent such as this loaf brought. 
Mr. Irvine: I would like to ask a question on your statement at page 2— 
_ the general statement? On the 6th line of the paragraph next to the last, you 
_ say “We eventually decided however that the 13-cent price could be maintained 
_ on a temporary basis due to the advantage accruing from five weeks supply of 
_ cheaper flour in stock at September 15, 1947.” 
You apparently realized in September there would have to be two price 
_ increases, one immediately, and another following the exhaustion of your cheap 
» flour? Is that so? 


_Mr. Lorrus: Well originally I knew that on 14-cent bread—we could never 
work on that. We knew our cost was such, and showing such increases, that 
_ it was eventually 14 cents. 


e Mr. Irvine: So you decided to take it in two steps? 


i: Mr. Lorrus: Necessity is the mother of invention and there was nothing 
else we could do about it. 


Mr. Irvine: That means you did decide. 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes, I think that was discussed here a couple of days ago. 
Mr. Irvine: Did you have any idea in September as to when the second 
price increase would have to take place? 
Mr. Lorrus: No, none whatsoever. 
° Mr. Irvine: You would surmise and presume that after your cheap flour 
was exhausted it would likely go on—about that time? 
Mr. Lorrus: Well our statements in November and December were excep- 
_ tionally bad and we just hung on until the end of January when we took the bull 
by the horns and put the price up. 
4 Mr. Irvine: Did you have any intimation from any of the other bakers 
_ that they were taking tthe same attitude with respect to the two price increases? 
. Mr. Lorrus: Oh, I have no knowledge of their flour at all. I have no idea 
_ what the inventory in flour is in any other company but our own. 
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Mr. Irvine: Well you have had meetings and you belong to the organiza- ’ 
tion of bakers? . 
Mr. Lorrus: I do. 
Mr. Irvine: And you, or some representative of your company, I under- 
stand, meet together with the regular organization as it meets from time to time. — 
Is it reasonable to suppose this matter was not discussed as a matter of general — 
interest and common interest, as to when the second price would be put on— 
the second increase—and how much it would be? 
Mr. Lorrus:. It certainly was not to my knowledge discussed, and it was 
not discussed at any meeting I attended. . 
Mr. Irvine: Mr. Antliff, you were at the Toronto meeting on September 16. j 
We have had some difficulty in arriving at the date but I think it was on — 
September 16? . 
Mr. AntuirF: The 15th. 
Mr, Irvine: When the removal of the subsidy was discussed—do you recall : 
a disagreement at that meeting regarding prices, or any disagreement about | 
prices? : 
Mr. Antuirr: You mean about the two jumps? 
Mr. Irvine: No, I was talking about whether the jump should be taken in 
one or two steps; whether you would have a 4-cent jump immediately or a 3-cent — 
jump, and subsequently another jump? ‘ 
Mr. Antuirr: No, it was not discussed at all. 
Mr. Irvine: It was not discussed at all? 
Mr. Antuirr: Not the matter of the two jumps. . 
Mr. Irvine: There was some discussion as to whether it should be 4 cents — 
or 3 cents? ee te . 
Mr. Anturrr: There was some discussion about cost and the effect or the ~ 
relation those costs had to a loaf of bread. That is as far as it went. It was an © 
interchange of information. There was certainly no attempt to fix prices. 
Mr. Irvine: Well of course you would not be volunteering the information 4 
to me if there had been. : 
Mr. AntuirF: No. ; 
Mr. Irvine: No. 
Mr. Anrurrr: But I would tell you the truth, I am under oath. 
Mr. Irvine: Oh I know that and please do not think, sir, that J am charging 
you with perjury. We have been told that the mill controlled bakers wanted — 


¥ 


an increase of 3 cents and the other bakers wanted an increase of 4 cents. That — 
is correct? Sis ; 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, no. . 3 
Mr, Antuirr: As far as Canada Bread is concerned that is absolutely 
correct. The Canada Bread Company—which is one,of the mill controlled 
bakers—made no ultimatum about the 3-cent price or any other price. . 
Mr, Irvine: Well, would not the disagreement which apparently arose at } 
that meeting be caused by that very difference of opinion between the mill con- 
trolled bakers and the others, the so-called independent bakers? : 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, this disagreement that has been spoken of, Mr. Irvine, 
is, in bakers language, certainly not the disagreement people think it is. It 189 
a frank way of discussing things. At times it may seem obnoxious to outsiders, 
but it is very lovable just the same, in this particular case. | 
Mr. MacInnis: You do not refer to a baker as your honourable friend, 
when you mean something else? i 7 
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Mr. Lorrus: No. 
__. Mr. Irvine: I am-not suggesting you were putting on the knuckle dusters 
or anything like that. 
Mr. Lorrus: Mr. Antliff was at the meeting, and he could reply to the 
question. 
Mr. Antuirr: It was a very gentlemanly meeting. 
& Mr. Fiemine: As meetings go? 
‘ Mr. Antuirr: As meetings go. 
‘ Mr. Lorrus: May I say, here, that I am giving you a straight answer. 
_ The disagreement, I understood, when you came back to the office, was not: 
on price or anything else, it was related I believe to someone doing something: 
about rebates; is that not it? 
LA Mr. Antuirr: It was on the bread question—the only question on which 
_ there was disagreement, as I recall it, was the question of whether the rebate 
should be on a percentage basis or a matter of cents. There was no determi- 


_ nation arrived at as to what it should be, but just the basis, which one it 
_» should be. 


Mr. Irvine: We have been told that Mr. Short of the Lake of the Woods | 
Milling Company said flatly their September increase would be 3 cents and 
that the independents regarded this as an ultimatum; is that correct? 


Mr. Lorrus: I do not know who said that, but from my observation, and 

_ I am quite close to the independents, I have never heard an independent express 

~ an opinion of that kind. Neither have I heard any of the chain bakers express 
| an opinion of that kind. 


Mr. Irvine: I think the testimony of Colonel Ruttan was very emphatic 
on that point, that when Mr. Short had spoken the discussion was finished. 


Mr. Lorrus: Well, of course, they could not do otherwise, Mr. Irvine. 
If a large baker decides he is going to sell bread at a certain price, I am 
certainly not going higher. 

Mr. Antuirr: Every other baker sells at the same price. 


E The CuarrMan: Let us just have one person talking at a time. We cannot 
have a three-way conversation. If one witness is going to reply, let him reply. 


- Mr. Irvinr: Would you mind repeating your answer, then? 


Mr. Lorrus: In other words—what was the question again? It has gone 
' out of my mind. 


Mr. Irvine: I was referring to a statement which had been made with 
regard to Mr. Short deciding to fix the price at 3 cents. When he had spoken, 
apparently, that was final so far as the meeting of the bakers was concerned. 
He had some dominating influence which could sway the whole group. There 
was no further discussion once he had said the price would be 3 cents. Then, 
the price was 3 cents with the understanding, I presume, it would be 4 later? 


Mr. Lorrus: There was never any discussion of that kind. Mr. Short 
had a conversation, I understand, with Mr. Taylor or Mr. Taylor suggested 
- something; I think that is all in the evidence. With regard to the Toronto 
_ situation, I believe some of the newspapers that day said that bread. was 
_ to be 15 cents a loaf, if I remember correctly. My own opinion was that I was 
_ certainly going to put the price up to 14 without discussion with anyone, but 
_ knowing our costs were such that we had to get 14. I was told in the afternoon, 

if I can remember the time correctly it was about half past twelve, about 
the attitude of Mr. Short and I said, “That is all right by me”. 


The Cuairman: You were not at this meeting, then? 
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Mr. Lorrus: No. f 

Mr. Irvine: I have just one more question. 

The Cuarrman: If Mr. Loftus was not at this meeting, he cannot very 
well tell what went on there. : 

Mr. Irvine: I had directed my questions in this regard directly to 
Mr. Antliff, who was at this meeting. ; 

Mr. Antuirr: May I clear up this point, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Anturrr: The message from Mr. Short came into Toronto after the 
meeting in Toronto at which I was had\been concluded. There was no know- 


ledge at the meeting I was at that Mr. Short had any thoughts whatever in 
his mind regarding the price of bread. 


Mr. Irvine: Did you leave that meeting, then, without coming to any 


decisions as to what the price of bread would be, whether it. would be 3 or 


4 cents? 
The Cuamrman: What was your reply just before this last answer? You 
said Mr. Short had no idea— a 
Mr. Antuirr: I said that, during the course of that meeting, this message 
from Mr. Short did not come to—I do not know who it came to, Colonel 
Ruttan, I believe, but the people who were at that meeting had no knowledge 
of Mr. Short’s attitude. 


Mr. Irvine: My impression is that Colonel Ruttan stated that Mr. Short 


had given this ultimatum on price the day before the meeting and that when — 


it was announced at the meeting there was no further discussion about the 
matter. 5 

Mr. JoHNsTon: Perhaps you are talking about different meetings. 

Mr. Antuirr: There were two meetings, one in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Irvine: I just want to ask again if the result of the meeting was not 


simply this, that there were to be two price increases by the bakers, one of 
3 cents and one of 4 cents? 


Mr. Lortus: I said, as president of our company, my mind was made up 


as to what we were going to do without discussing it with the bakers or anyone 
else. I was putting the price of our bread up in every city to 14 cents because, 
In discussing price, I do not discuss it with the Toronto bakers I have to 
discuss it with our own people and decide what is the best procedure for our 
company throughout the country. There was no discussion with me. I was 


the person who decided for our company. As soon as I got the information 4 
that one company was not going up to 14 cents, that his price was going to be — 


13 cents, I immediately altered my decision and said, “Well, I am not going 
to sell for more than that”. 


The CHareman: Then, when you sold at 13 cents had you a loss? 


‘question. 


Mr. Antiizrr: Following the increased price we got a profit so long as we — 


were operating on the cheap flour. It was an inventory profit rather than an 


operating profit, As soon as that was gone, we immediately reverted to the — 


concition where we were operating right on the margin of profit and loss. 
‘The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions. 


Mr. Homurn: Just repeat that, will you? For the four or five weeks it 
was an inventory profit not an operating profit? 


Mr. Lorrus: Our statement. shows that. Mr. Antliff will answer the — 
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a - Mr. Anrurrr: Yes, we did sufficiently well that, over the six months we 
made 2-8 per cent on our total sales. 
Mr. MacInnis: On schedule 5, the delivery, wage and distribution costs, 
‘house to house, of the regular brand loaf are 3-96 and for the secondary brand, 
house to house, they are 3-66. Why should there be that difference? 

Mr. Antuirr: Because of the difference in commission. The difference in 
‘commission on 2 cents would be -30, Mr. MacInnis. 

Mr. MacInnis: Turning then to schedule 4, Exhibit B, for bakery wages. 
_ In August, 1947, they were 16-2. Then they went down to 14-3 in September 
and 12-6 in October. 
Mr. JoHNston: On what page are you? 
Mr. Macinnis: Schedule 4, Exhibit B. They were 12-1 in November 
13-3 in December; 12-4 in January, so that means that your bakery wage cost 
was greater by 3-8 per cent in August, 1947, than it was in January, 1948. 
_ Mr. Anturrr: No, sir. In one case, that is based on 10 cent bread and 
in other case it is based on 13 cent bread. In both cases, it is the ratio to 
the selling price. The actual wages were supplemented in September. On a 
relative basis of selling price, there was a downward trend in Toronto. 
Mr. MacInnis: You say the wages were higher in January? 
Mr. Antuirr: Yes, definitely; the individuals were paid more money. 
: Mr. MacInnis: But the percentage of wages in the loaf were less than 
in August 1947? 
Mr. Antuirr: That is correct because in the one case it is a 13 cent loaf 
and in the other case it is a 10 cent loaf. 
The CHareMan: What percentage of your bread is sold in stores and called 
for by the consumer? 
Mr. Lorrus: About 50 per cent. 
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The CuHarrMan: The price you sell to the consumer in that instance is the 
- game as the price that you sell to the consumer when the bread is delivered? 
be Mr. Anritrr: It is the same price in both instances. 

4 Mr. MacInnis: On schedule 8, you have flour costs and in schedule 10 you 
__ have the flour prices per barrel. Then, you say, 

. All above prices are subject to 10 cents per barrel cash discount. 
:, There is also a standard differential of 30 cents per barrel more for First 
4 Patent Flour, “Cream of the West”, while other grades such as “Nelson” 


and “Winnipeg” are bought at prices of 10 cents and 20-cents per barrel] 
respectively below the basic second patent quotations. If paper bags 
are available, all the above prices are subject to a reduction of 40 cents 
per barrel. 

- Were all those reductions taken into consideration in preparing the schedule 
of cents per loaf in schedule A? 

Mr. Antuirr: On the same basis in every case; there is 190 loaves computed 
as coming out of a barrel of flour. It is a matter of dividing 190 into the costs 
as revealed in schedule 10. 

; Mr. MacInnis: I think the figures in schedule 10, that is the price per 
- parrel, are subject to certain deductions and discounts. Were the deductions 
and discounts taken into consideration in the figures in schedule 8? 

A Mr. Antuirr: The only discount is the 10 cents per barrel and that is 
' «onsidered as a purchase discount, rather than something entering into the flour 
situation. There are other items, as you can see, laid down which affect the 
basic price to the point where at practically every place except Toronto, there 
4s a premium on that flour. It is f.o.b. the track. There is 10 cents a barrel 
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premium at western Ontario | points, Ottawa and Montreal. In northern Ontario 


there is a 20 cent premium. The over-all base price of a loaf of bread, mea 
based on Toronto flour costs might be low. 


The CHarrMAn: You say 50 per cent of your sales are to the retailers. Now, 


I know what you said this morning with regard to the overhead and the trouble 
a man has, but how can you justify selling to the consumer by direct delivery 


at 14 cents and selling retail at 14 cents? 
Mr. Homutnu: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a fair question. He is 

not retailing it at 14 cents through the retail stores, he is selling it to the store. 
- The CHairman: That is right. His bread is sold in the store at 14 cents 


when there is no delivery cost and no reason for a profit as a result of delivery 


energy expended. 

Mr. Anrurrr: Mr. Chairman, the other large wholesale bakers in the city 
of Toronto who deliver no retail whatever sell bread at the same price to the 
stores as we do. 


Mr. Homuru: Let us get this; that is not an answer, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuHarrMAN: No, that is not what I expected. 


Mr. Homutu: No. Are you in a position to talk for the retailer to whom — 


you sell bread? I do not think you should ask him that question, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarrMan: I am in the hands of the committee. I think it is a very 
proper question. 
Mr. Irvine: Somebody else asked that question. 
The CHaArrMAN: I think it is germane to the issue before us. 


Mr. Merrirr: Surely it is the retailer who is selling the bread at 14 cents, | 
not these people. These people sell to the store at less than 14 cents. They have 


to justify their price on deliveries. 

The Cuarrman: That is true, Mr. Merritt. When they sell it direct they 
get 14 cents, but when they sell it to the retailer that retailer may sell it at less 
than that. They may charge 12 cents or 13 cents, but in any event. the price 
is lower than what the consumer pays for the bread delivered direct. 


Mr. Harkness: They do not know that the retailer is going to get 14 cents. 
Mr. Lesage: Oh, yes, they tell him to get it. 


Mr. Harxness: Just a minute. There is a case of which we have heard, 
Pickering Farms Limited; in their store they sold bread at 13 cents. In other 
words, the retailer can sell at any price he likes. I do not know why they should 
put a 14-cent mark on the wrapper. In most cases the retailer doesn’t sell it 
at that, and he does not have to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could get the answer right away. We could ask 
Mr. Loftus. Is any of you bread selling retail at less than 14 cents? 


Mr. Lorrus: I am just guessing now, Mr. Chairman; I cannot say, we have 
so many customers. 


The CuHatrMan: I know, but you would know miciher people were selling 
your bread below your marked retail price; at least, you would have a general 
idea about it if they were. That is what I am talking about. 


Mr. Lortus: I do not know. 

The CHarRMAN: No. 

Mr. Lorrus: There may be cases that I do not know about. 

Mr. Lesace: There is Dionne selling your bread at 13 cents. 

Mr. Lorrus: Do we serve Dionne’s? 

Mr. ANTuIFF: Yes. : 
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| Mr. Lorrus: Well, Mr. Chairman, I do want you to understand that we 
have a great number of customers, and I certainly do not know at my office; 
_ but if some store wishes to sell our bread and take a smaller margin I cannot do 
45 anything about it. 

7 Mr. Winters: I do not think Dionne’s are selling at that. 

The Cuamman: Not his bread. I am not asking you about an individual 
case; I know that you can’t have knowledge of everything personally; but if you 
found that there were retailers selling your bread at less than 14 cents what 
would you do? ' 

Mr. Lorrus: I could do nothing about it. 

The CuHarrMan: You could stop selling to them. 

Mr. Lorrus: But I would not. 

_ . The CHatrman: You would. not? 

; Mr. Lorrus: No. 
The CuarrmANn: That is what I wanted. 
Mr. Homutnu: As long as the retailer is prepared to pay your price for the - 


bread regardless of what the retailer is selling it at why should he worry whether 
it sells cheaper or not? 


The CuarrMan: I do not know why, but he does worry. We have had 

evidence before us—I think the evidence of Mr. MacDonald was on that very 
_ point—about bread that was marked 14 cents right on the wrapper; and this 
- witness has said if there was a general trend that way he would do nothing. We 
_ must take his answer. 

Mr. Lorrus: I said, Mr. Martin, that I notified all our managers to the 
effect that if people did sell our bread at less than our retail selling price there 
was nothing we could do about it and we could not refuse to give them bread. 

Mr. Jounston: Do you have a retail selling price? 

Mr. Lorrus: Do we have a retail selling price? 

Mr. Jounston: You set it, do you? 

Mr. Lorrus: The retail selling price is 14 cents—I should have said the 
consumer price. 

Mr. Jounston: That is different. 

Mr. Lorrus: We call it retail in our set-up. 

The Cuarrman: You told us this morning that you have had a long con- 
nection with one chain company and your attitude there I think is very commend- 
able, very loyal and so on; but supposing there were a group of retailers who sold 
bread; for instance, suppose bread which now retails at 14 cents was sold by 
them at less than 14 cents, and these other retailers selling at 13 cents are in 
competition with Loblaw’s, do you say you still would not take any action? 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: You still say you would take no action even though it 
meant a reduction in your sales with Loblaw’s? 

- Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: In all fairness to the witness, I mentioned Dionne Brothers 
selling at 13 cents. I was wrong, it is Pickering Farms Limited, in Toronto: 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lesace: Mr. Arnold told us definitely that he sold Canada Bread 
below the marked price. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes, I believe he does, Mr. Lesage. 
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Mr. Lesace: I want to be fair to you; that is why I called attention to the | 
fact that it was no Dionne’s it was Arnold. 

The Cuarrman: Would the reason why you are selling your bread at 14 
cents retail be because you felt that you must follow the lead given to you | 
by Christie’s? 

Mr. Homutu: How could he speak for Christie’s? 

Mr. Lorrus: I am sorry, I did not get your question. 

The CHArrMAN: It would not be that you felt you must follow the lead of | 
Christie’s, is that the reason you sold at 14 cents? 

Mr. Lorrus: I do not follow any lead by Christie’s 

The Cuatrman: I did not ask you that. It would not be because you felt 
you must follow the lead given by Christie’s? ; 

Mr. Lorrus: No, no. 

The CHairMAN: There is the answer to it; no. 

Mr. Lorrus: There is the answer to it. 

The CHaArrMAN: You do not follow their lead? 

Mr. Lorrus: Definitely not. 

The CHatrMAN: That is the answer to it. 

Mr. Homutu: If Christie’s were to reduce the price to 12 cents you would 
have to do the same thing? How soon? 

Mr. Lorrus: We would have to do it the same day. 

The CuHairmMan: You have followed their lead downwards but not upwards, — 
supposing they charged 15 cents, what would happen? 

' Mr. Lorrus: I am afraid they would not last a very long time in the © 

business. 

Mr. FieminG: Would you report them to the comimttee? 

The Cuairman: What would you do? é 

Mr. MacInnis: Did you say, Mr. Loftus, that your salesmen had instruc- - 
tions from you that if a retailer was selling bread at less than the consumer 
price that they were not to refuse to leave bread? 


Mr. Lorrus: I think I put it a little differently. 

Mr. HomurH: Again, Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order ; he didn’t 
say the salesmen, he said the managers. 

Mr. Lorrus: I did, yes. | } 

Mr. Homuru: There is a difference between a salesman and a manager. 

Mr. MacInnis: The manager then; is that what you said? 

Mr. Lorrus: That is what I said. 


Mr. MaciInnis: All right then, can we take it from that that the managers 
are instructed to get the retailers to sell at the consumer price if they can, but 
if they cannot— 


Mr. Lortus: No The reason for that—you have got to be fair and open — 
about this thing. I remember two of our managers called me about two stores— 
I have forgotten where they were, I think one was in Toronto and one some 
place else—and they said: Mr. Loftus, the store is selling bread at less than 
the consumer price. My answer to them was: so what? What are you going 
ot do about it? If they want to sell-bread at whatever price they want that is 
their business. ‘ 

Mr. MacInnis: If it is the normal thing for a retailer to sell bread at any 


price he likes why should a manager draw to your attention what certain 
retailers have been doing? 
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_ Mr. Lorrus: Because there has not been any fuss in the business for a 
» good many years, but your investigation—don’t think it is not causing a furore 
_ amongst the bakery trade and also amongst people. Naturally they would call 
_me up. I have a job and they have to keep me in my job if they possibly can. 
_ The more questions they ask me the better I like it. 

4 Mr. MacInnis: Will you define your use of the word “fuss’’? 

; Mr. Lorrus: I beg your pardon? 

; Mr. MacInnis: What does “fuss” mean; a fuss in the baking business? 

4 Mr. Lortus: I happen to be Irish and fuss is uproar. I have used it quite 
_ often. 
4 Mr. Fipemine: A minor disturbance? 

. Mr. Lorrus: A minor dsturbance, yes. 

Mr. MacInnis: All I am wondering is if fuss meant that up until recently 
the retailers were selling at the consumer price and that recently, since this 
_ committee was set up, they are getting more independent. 

Mr. Homutu: Don’t give this committee too much credit. 
The CHatrMAN: Order. 
Mr. MacInnis: Is that the explanation? 
. Mr. Lortus: No. I think that when the second increase went into effect 
I believe myself that that played a part in it, and I also think that the idea of 
_ the 10-cent loaf of bread plays a very important part because a great deal of 
their trade is going from the 14-cent to the 10-cent bread and the independent 
grocer is really having a hard time just right now, there is no question about that. - 
Mr. Firemine: Mr. Loftus, you said a while ago that last September when . 
the increase in price was considered you had thought of an increase of 14 cents 
and then as word came through about the Brown’s Bread people raising to 13 
cents you did not raise above the 13 cents; that, of course, applies to your 
quality loaf; what about the lower-priced loaf, what price did you have in mind 
for that? 
Mr. Lorrus: Do you mean Loblaw’s? 


Mr. Fiemine: Your Cottage brand goes to Loblaw’s and I was thinking of 
the other second quality loaf which you also sell. 

Mr. Lorrus: There is a 2-cent differential between the 14-cent loaf and the 
‘other. 

Mr. Fuieminc: I am trying to get your appraisal on what you thought the 
increase in the second quality loaf should have been. 
Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Fremine: You made a statement about the situation as applied to your 
quality loaf and then the fact that you had an increase of less than you had 
~ expected. 

Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 

_ Mr. Fiemine: Would you give us the same information with respect to the 
Cottage brand loaf and the loaf similar quality which sells at the lower price? 


Mr. Lorrus: Well, the Cottage bread would be a matter of competition and 
that loaf would have to be sold in competition as it is being sold now. There 
would be no question about the price of that whatever, whatever their opposition 
was selling their bread at that Cottage bread would be sold at the same. Is that 
; what you wanted? — 

Mr. Fiemine: We know that that is a fact. 
Mr, Lorrus: Yes. 
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Mr. Firemine: But were there any steps leading up to that result that might 


be of interest to us? It has been of interest to us that you thought it should be 
14 but you settled for 13 cents on the superior quality loaf. 


Mr. Lorrus: I am just trying to get my mind on that. The chain stores 
did not go up for several days after the price of bread went up to 13 cents, it was 
about, I think, maybe a week afterwards; and I must have had some conversa- 


put it up to?—Competition put the price of their bread at 10 cents. I believe 
they waited a day or two—yes, I think they did-—until they saw what the A & P ~ 
prices were and then the price was settled. x 


Mr. Fiemine: There was some variation in price with Loblaw’s at one time, — 
I think? 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Fiemine: You raised a little and then it was forced back, I believe, as a 
result of competition. . 7 
Mr. Lorrus: That is quite right. Some of the young chaps down there — 
came to see me. They were very friendly and they wanted to put on some special — 
advertisements for a couple of months and that was what was done, but right — 
after that we put the price at 9 cents. . 
The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Irvine: I have just one if everybody else is through. I do not want to 
monopolize the thing but I would like to ask a question about this competition 
business with respect to bread. I think you have made it very clear that in your q 
opinion the competition is a little keen in the baking business, Mr. Loftus? Is — 
that so? i 
Mr. Lorrus: That is right. | 


Mr. Irvine: And you have said that it is so keen that when some big baker q 
sells for less you directly meet him on that; that is so? - 


Mr. Lorrus: Yes. . ~ 
Mr. Irvine: Directly meet him? : ; 

+ 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: If you do not meet him what would happen? 
Mr. Lorrus: Well, over a period of time your business would disappear. ‘a 
Mr. Irvine: Your business would disappear? 
Mr. Lorrus: Yes. 


Mr. Irvine: Now then, is the same type of competition working in relation — 
to the 10-cent loaf? 


Mr. Lorrus: Of course, there are very few people who are manufacturing 
a 10-cent loaf, and naturally there is not the same amount of competition. 
Again there has been a great deal of publicity thrown about this particular 
loaf, and consequently people have got it in their minds. 


Mr. Irvine: Would you be surprised then if the 10-cent loaf went on and — 
beat out the 14-cent loaf? 


Mr. Lorrus: I think I mentioned that yesterday afternoon. It is an 
impossibility in my mind for the simple reason that no member of the bread — 


industry, as far as I know, can make money successfully and sell bread retail — 
at 10 cents. It just is not in the cards. . 


Mr. Irvrinn: Then that would mean that eventually you would have to 
stop making the 10-cent loaf all round. 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, that would be manna from heaven. 
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_ Mr. Irvine: For whom? Then it does not seem to me that competition 
between two types of loaves or two prices of loaves of bread works in a manner 
comparable to two companies. 

Mr. HomutnH: Say that again. 

Mr. Irvine: A company that sells a cheap bread will beat out companies 
which sell dear bread, but a loaf which is cheaper than another loaf, even if it 


is the same quality, does not seem to beat out that loaf, according to the 


witness. 


Mr. Lorrus: ° You know, there is always a saturation point in costs. Volume 
plays a certain part in holding down costs, but there is a time absolutely, and 
we are just past that time with the 10-cent loaf. 


Mr. Irvine: Then I ask you is it not inevitable that the 10-cent loaf must 
go out, if that is true? 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, in my opinion—are you asking me—definitely, yes. 


The CHamrMan: Except we have evidence before us whose validity we 
will have to assess that bread is sold at 10 cents, and evidence by the man who 


‘Sells it that it is at a profit. That is the evidence before this committee. 


Mr. Irvine: I was going to refer to that. 
Mr. Fiemine: That is some of the evidence before this committee. 
The CHatrman: Of course, it is only some of the evidence. 


Mr. Homuru: The question arises then what is a fair profit, and on what 
profit. can an industry operate? They may be making 10-cent bread, Mr. 


Chairman, and making a slight profit on that, but if the whole industry was just 


making 10-cent bread. they would be out of business in no time. 


The CuarrMANn: Would you agree there is a difference between those with 
a large volume and those with a small volume, people like yourselves and some 
of the other companies. Obviously the small baker cannot be expected to sell 
bread necessarily at 10 cents. I will not say 10 cents, but at as low a figure 
as some of the larger ones. Put yourself in the position of this committee, Mr. 
Loftus. We have some evidence, whose validity I say we will assess in due course, 
that bread is sold at 10 cents, made by these people, and they say with a profit. 

Mr. Lorrus: Of course. I am not an accountant, but I do know that a 
great many companies have different methods of accountancy, and of getting 
costs. I noticed in one particular case here where bread was 8-70 at the bakery 
door and that particular bread is being shipped to Sarnia, London, Windsor. Now 
how you can ship bread from the bakery door at 8-70 when it takes 1 cent 
to ship bread there, and sell it at 10 cents with boxes, with express down to the 
station and from the station, pay rental in the store, etc., I do not know. 

The Cuairman: Well, you are not suggesting they are doing this out of 
sheer public interest? . 

Mr. Lorrus: Well, you read Fortune; so did I. I think that covers the 
whole situation. 

The Cuarrman: No, I did not. I have so much to read I have not got 
around to it. 

Mr. Lorrus: I would suggest that you do. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will in due course, but what is your explanation, if you 


can tell us? 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh yes, I am sorry. One of the main thoughts—I would say 
their main thought—would be to bring people into their stores, give them a 


leader such as bread. Then, of course, bread is being sold every day and there is 
an opportunity for them to purchase other things. 
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The CHARMAN: That obviously is one of the reasons, but admitting ail that, : 
they still make a profit on bread sold at 10 cents. 
Mr. Lorrus: They say they make a profit. ‘ 
The Cuarrman: They say. Now, have you any evidence to contradict that? — 
Mr. Lorrus: I beg your pardon? 

The CHarrMan: Have you any evidence to contradict that? 
Mr. Lorrus: How could I contradict that? 

The CHaArrMAN: You said, “they say”. : 
Mr. Firemrna: Can we get this far. Are you referring to the A & P evidence? > 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. “a 
Mr. Fiemine: The fact A & P say they can do it would not prove somebody — 
else can do it. 

The CHatRMAN: No, but surely that is not the issue. What we are ‘trying 
to do is to find out what is the cause of the recent rise in prices, and also to see © 
if there cannot be a reduction in the price of bread. It may not be. We do not 
know, but we do have this evidence that A & P have done it. We accept that — 
evidence. We will assess it in due course, we will give it objective treatment in — 
so far as judgment is concerned, but we hove now a witness who says it cannot 7 
be done. We are asking that witness why it cannot be done? He says, “I just 
do not see how it can be done.” That is his only answer. I want to give Mr. 
Loftus a chance to say why it cannot be done. 

Mr. HomurH: According to their cost accounting and their method of © 
manufacturing he says it cannot be done. He cannot judge how A & P do it. 

Mr. Lorrus: I think I have already said that yesterday. 

The Cuarrman: Any other questions? 

Mr. Homurtn: I should like to make a suggestion. We have spent a couple 
of weeks delving into the question of the cost of bread. These bakeries all make ~ 
other products. I am informed by some of the bakery drivers that they sell their ~ 
bread day after day, but they drop in the homes and if they can sell one or two — 
cakes a week they have made their pay. We have been examining the cost of — 
bread only whereas the making of cakes, doughnuts and everything else, enters 
into the whole baking business. I do not see how you can take one thing without — 
going into the whole question of what the bakery does. 

The CHAIRMAN: We may have to do that very thing. 

' Mr. Lorrus: May I interject there? 

The CHairMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Lorrus: I am afraid that if you do that you may have to pay more 
for your bread because these lines that you speak of do take care of a certain — 
proportion of overhead. 4 

Mr. Homuru: What we are here ee Mr. Chairman, is to ‘fined out why 
bread has gone up in price and why there is the high cost of living. We may — 
find out that the cost of living is not high enough. I do not know. I have no © 
idea, but the thing is that if we are going to investigate a matter for the public 
and give the public a true picture of it then we have got to go all the way. 

The CuarrMANn: We are going to give the public a true picture if it takes 4 
us till doomsday. 


Mr. Homutu: You may not be far off. 4 
The Cuatrman: And the public will appreciate it if the facts are brought 

out from all angles. That is what we are going to do. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Lysace: What is the price to the stores today i in Toronto? . : 
Mr. Lorrus: In Toronto? 
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Mr. Lorrus: It is 11-5. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
air, 
Mr. 


; The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? If not, Mr. Dyde will 
proceed with the next witness. 


Mr. Dyope: There is just one point to clean up with reference to Canada 
Bread. We left undecided how many of these annual reports we would put in 


as an exhibit. The company kindly produced ten years, but I do not think 
reference has been made to more than 1947. I think it was left undecided. 


The CuamrMan: It was decided yesterday to print 1947. 
Mr. Fiemine: We did not decide how much of the printed report we were 


going to put in. There are actually three statements there. There is the 
consolidated balance sheet, the profit and loss statement, and— 


The Cuarrman: I think 1947 is sufficient. We will have the others on hand. 

Mr. 
been no reference made to anything else. 

Mr. Homuru: We will have it for comparison anyway. 

The Cuarrman: We will have 1947 and can keep the others on hand, Thank 


you, Mr. Loftus. I do not want you to think that we might not be seeing one 
another again. 


Mr. Lorrus: Oh, I think you are a lovely bunch of men. 
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LzsAcs: Yes, today. 


Lesace: It is 11-5? 
Lorrus: Yes. 


Lesage: And your answer was 24 cents margin to the retail store? 
Lorrus: Yes. 


Fiemine: And the consolidated earned surplus. Certainly there has - 


Daniel F. Wilson, President, Christie’s Bread Limited, sworn. 


Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s 
Bread Limited, sworn. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
: Mr. 
4 Mr. 
‘ Mr. 
. Stormer: 202 King Street, East, Toronto. 
. DyvE: Your position with the company? 
. STORMER: Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer. 
» Mr. 
certain information under a number of different headings, the headings being 
general information with regard to the company, financial statements, statistics 
_ as to bread sales, types of bread and production figures, and inventory figures. 
_ Have you those statements with you? 
7932—4 


Dyve: Mr. Wilson, would you give us your full name, please? 
Witson: Daniel F. Wilson. 

Dypre: Your address? 

Witson: 202 King Street, East, Toronto. 
Dyve: And your occupation? 

Witson: President, Christie’s Bread Limited. 

Dyove: Mr. Stormer, would you give us your full name? 
Stormer: Lloyd I. Stormer. 

Dyve: Your address? 


Dype: Mr. Wilson, I have asked you to bring before the committee 
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Mr. IAN Wauwn: I act as counsel for Christie’s Bread. Our clients have 
available the information requested by Mr. Dyde and will make available — 
without question information relating to the cost of bread production. 

é With regard to financial statements, production figures and the formula for 
our bread, those perhaps may not be relevant. We have that information 
available and if required we, of course, will make it available, but Christie’s — 
Bread Limited is a private company and its financial statements are not of public 
record at the present time. The profit that it makes upon the items that it sells 
such as cake, Holland Rusk, and other matters is really not being investigated by 
this committee. The information requested by Mr. Dyde is available if the 
committee required it. 

The CuarrMAN: What is the wish of the committee? 

Mr. Lusace: The financial statement of the company, other companies have 
produced them. 

The Cuarrman: Other companies have given their financial statements. 

Mr. Irvine: I am not so sure that the items mentioned by the counsel are 
not being investigated here. We are not so sure about that. We are investigating 
the high cost of living. - ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Quite. 

Mr. Irvine: That may include all of the things to which he has referred. 

The CHarrMANn: It will be clearly understood that where these matters are 
relevant we will get them. 

Mr. DypE: The same request was made of this company as was made of 
other bakery companies that have come before us. . 

Mr. Jounston: Even other private bakeries? 

Mr. DypE: No, other baking companies. This is a private company. It is 
in a different position, but actually I did not know it was a private company until 
this morning. 

Mr. Fieminc: Mr. Chairman, I think the point Mr. Irvine has taken is a 
point that we cannot avoid because, while we are not inquiring specifically into 
the sweet goods business, nevertheless it has had a bearing on the evidence 
received from other witnesses so far. We cannot close our eyes to it as an 
element in assessing the cost of making bread. The point taken by counsel also 
relates to the financial statement. We had this matter up before in connection — 
with A & P and I do not believe we required A & P, because they were a private — 
company—a wholly owned subsidiary of the A & P in the United States—to 

- produce the statement. I do not think we dealt. with the matter conclusively at 
that time. In any event we did not ask them to produce the statement. Since 
then, however, there has been a good deal of discussion and evidence by witnesses 
as to whether a true profit is or is not being made. There has been a good deal of ~ 
controversy and while none of us wishes to embarass these companies, we require — 
a good deal of information on the financial statement before we cam arrive at — 
proper conclusions. There has been so much controversy in the evidence as to — 
whether these companies operate at a profit or not, in the matter of bread, that — 
I think we will have to have the information. 

The CuairMAN: There is no doubt about it. We cannot possibly fulfil our 
assignment without having the profit and loss statements. 

Mr. Fuemrinc: We have had so much talk about A & P since they were here 
that it strikes me we are going to have to go back and ask for their statement, — 
and certain information contained in it which we have not got. 


The CrHamman: Counsel will make a proposal tomorrow morning to the | 
steering committee which that committee will bring back to the full committee. 
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Ve anise tage all ‘that information but whether we get it at this moment is 
another point. We have to have the information. 


EY Mr. Wi1son: If it is the wish of the committee we will certainly make the 
information available. 


| Mr. Dype: Well, Mr. Wilson, will you please make the information requested 
available to the committee? 


~ Mr. Witson: Yes. 

; - Mr. Stormer: These are in groups, there are 25 of each and they will have 
to be sorted out. 

Mr. Dype: This will be exhibited as exhibit 46. 

. While these are being distributed, Mr. Wilson, may I ask you a few general 
questions. Your company was incorporated I think in J anuary, 1941? 


Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: And your corporate set-up is 4,000 shares of common stock? 
Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypn: Par value $100, total capitalization $400,000? 

Mr. Witson: Right. 

Mr. Dynes: And the stock is all held by you? 


q Mr. Wiitson: The stock audit, the directors’ voting stock is held by the 
* parent company, the National Biscuit Company of New York. 


Mr. Dypr: The company, Christie’s Bread Limited, does not, I understand, 
sell bread house to house? 
Mr. Witson: That is correct. 

Mr. Dyps: Will you please explain your sales? Do you sell to stores and 
institutions? 
Mr. Witson: We sell mainly to stores. 
Mr. Dype: Retail stores? 
Mr. Witson: Retail stores. 
Mr. Dypr: You do sell to some institution? 
Mr. Witson: We would sell to the odd institution. 
Mr. Dype: And do you supply bread to any chain store? 
Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dypr: To whom? 
Mr. Wizson: We supply bread to Dominion Stores, Howell in Toronto; 
Carrol Stores down in the Hamilton peninsula; | think those are the three 
larger ones but there are a few smaller ones. 
Mr. Jounston: We cannot hear. 
Mr. Wuson: Pardon me, we do have a couple of stores with A & P. We 
service two A & P stores. 
Mr. Dypr: Where are they? 
Mr. Witson: In Toronto. 
Mr. Dype: I think you had better give the street address of those two stores 
a A & P? 
Mr. Wirson: I do not know whether I can give the street addresses or not, 
I can give the location. One is on Eglinton near Dufferin. 
The CuHarrman: Mr. Fleming’s riding. 
Mr. Fuiemina: No, no, that is beyond the pale. 
Mr. Wirson: One is a new. store at Kingsway and Bloor Street West. 
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Mr. Dype: Has Christie’s Bread Limited any corporate connection with a 
flour mill? 

Mr. Wuson: No, sir. 

Mr. Dyovr: Tiere is no contract of any kind between Christie’s Se 
Limited and a milling company—I mean other than day to day. ik 

Mr. Witson: No, sir. i 4 

‘Mr. Dype: No ones contract for the purchase of flour? 

Mr. Wiison: No, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: The company was started in Toronto was it? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: And in 1941. Did it do business prior to that time in any 
other form? 

Mr. Wiuson: It had done business as the bread division of Christies Brown 
Company. We entered the bread business on May 15, 1939. : 

Mr. Dypre: That was your first entry into the business in Toronto? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: Now, Mr. Wilson, there is a general question or two with. 
reference to a meeting which this committee has heard about, held in September 
1947. Do you recall being present at a meeting in the King Edward Hotel at 
which Colonel Ruttan was present? j 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Dypr: And do you recall the date? : 

Mr. Witson: I think that is approximately the date. I believe it was on 
a Monday. 

Mr. Dypg: Do you recall whether you were there in the morning or in the 
afternoon? : 

Mr. Witson: Well I would say it was around noon hour somewhere. : 

Mr. Dypg: Were you there for a meeting, away again, and back to a 
meeting in your recollection? 

Mr. Witson: I do not know whether we were or were not. It seems to me 
we had a meeting and broke up and then met again. It was just a continuation 
of the same meeting. 

Mr. Dype: Was there some other representative of Christie’s Bread Limited] 
there with you? 

Mr. Wison: No, sir. 

Mr. DypE: You were the only one representing Christie’s? 

Mr. Wison: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: And you expressed yourself at that meeting on the question 
of the sale price of bread? . 

Mr. Witson: I believe I did as far as our own operation was concerned. 

ae Dypre: And what did you say? What was your stand? . 

_ Witson: Well, in view of the price of flour going where it went, and 
so on, ke cost, at the time the meeting was held, indicated that we needed at 
least 11 or 113 cents—that is wholesale price. 

Mr. Dyve: Yes. 

Mr. Witson: And that is what I indicated. 

Mr. Dypr: And did you say what the selling price should be? 

Mr. Writson: I would not say I said what the selling price should be. I 
may have suggested. 
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_ Mr. Dynes: And if you suggested it, what price did you suggest? 

5 Mr, Witson: If I did suggest, I would ‘have suggested 14 cents as a 

. consumer price. : i 

4 Mr. Dype: Yes, and would it be fair to say you probably did suggest 
14 cents as a consumer price? 

Mr. Wison: I would think that is fair to assume that I did. : 

. _ Mr. Dype: When, in fact, did Christie's Bread increase its price following — 

that meeting? 

* Mr, Witson: I believe it was on the 18th. 
Mr. Dype: On the 18th? 
Mr. Witson: Yes. 


Mr. Dype: And is there any reason for it being September 18? Is there 
_ any reason for it not being the 17th or the 19th? 


Q Mr, Witson: Well, as far as we are concerned, we could not have done it 
any faster than that. 


Mr. Dype: You raised the price as fast as possible after that meeting? 
Mr. Witson: After we decided to raise it. 

Mr. Dype: And you decided to raise it finally at the meeting? 

Mr. Wison: No, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: When did you finally decide to raise it? 

Mr. Witson: We finally decided to raise it after we got back to the office. 
Mr. Dypr: On the same date? 

Mr. Witson: On the same day, yes. 

Mr. Dype: And you raised it to what price? 

Mr. Witson: We raised to 11 cents. 

Mr. Dype: And the retail price—the consumer price, was what? 
Mr. Wison: I believe they suggested 13 cents as the consumer price. 
Mr. Fremine: I did not catch that. “They suggested—” 

Mr. Witson: I believe the suggested retail price was 13 cents. 

Mr. Merrirr: You do not sell any retail? 

Mr. Wiuson: No. 

Mr. Lesage: The price you did suggest to the retailers was— 

‘Mr. Witson: 138 cents. 

Mr. Lesace: 13 cents? 

Mr. Witson: At that time. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 

. Mr. Dypr: Now, Mr. Squair, in his evidence before the committee at I~ 
think it is page 406, indicated to the committee that the selling price of your 
bread to the retailer was reduced on September 25? 

_ -‘Mr. Wuson: That is correct. 

Mr. Dype: Was that a special reduction to Dominion Stores only? 
Mr. Wiuson: No, sir. 

Mr. Dype: Was it given to all your customers? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: And why was the reduction made? 

Mr. Witson: Competition forced us to make that reduction. 

Mr. Dype: How much of a reduction was made? 
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Mr. Witson: One-half cent. : sae “ 

Mr. Dypr: Did you receive any representations from any Sromuiraiol of ; 
retailers prior to making that reduction? : 

Mr. Witson: Yes, I believe we did. : 

Mr. Dypr: Who came to see you? 

Mr. Wiuson: No one came to see me, I received a telephone call. 

Mr. Dypre: From whom did you receive the telephone call? ‘ 

Mr. Wison: I believe it was Mr. Christensen of the Retail Merchants 4 
Association. é 

Mr. Dypr: Is that Mr. George Christensen? 

Mr. Witson: That is Mr. George Christensen. He is not the only one who — 
called. We had hundreds of those. | 4 

Mr. Dypxr: You had other calls on the telephone? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes. : 

Mr, DypE: Can you remember who else called you? 

Mr. Wiuson: No, I could not. 

Mr. Dype: You just remember Mr. George Christensen? 

Mr. Witson: Well, you could not help remembering him. 

The CuairMan: That is a fairly apt description of a very estimable 
gentleman. ; 

Mr. Dype: The effect of this reduction in selling price on lich atiber 25°44 
was to increase the margin between the retail selling price and the cost oan 
2 cents to 24 cents for the smaller stores; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson: It was to allow the grocer the mark-up he felt he needed. 

Mr. Dypre: Am I being fair in talking about the smaller stores, because 
I think there is a difference. The stores with a smaller trade got one margin 
and the stores with the larger trade got another; is that not correct? q 

Mr. Witson: You are speaking now of the volume discounts, I presume? — 

Mr. Dype: Yes. 

Mr. Wiuson: Well, if they did less than $130 a month, they did not con 
the 5 per cent. 

Mr. Dype: And if they did more than that per month? “° . — 

‘Mr. Witson: $130 or more, they got the 5 per cent discount. a 

Mr. Dyve: Now, until the Shine comes, I want to skip to another matter, 
Mr. Wilson. When ‘did you enter the Montreal field? 

The CuHarrman: I am sorry, we have to go to vote, now. 

Mr. Furmine: Could these documents be marked as an exhibit now? 

Eixurpit No, 46: Statement of Christie’s Bread Limited. 
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(Exhibit 46) 


ness - CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED 


_ Incorporated January, 1941, Ontario, private company, 4,000 shares com- 
mon stock, $100.00 par value, or capital—$400,000. Stock, other than directors’ 
voting stock, all held by parent company, National Biscuit Company, New York. 
_ Profits have been retained since July, 1945, and have been used for improved 
yperations. This has had the effect of increasing capital employed in the business. 
_ The company rents manufacturing space in Toronto from Christie, Brown 
nd Company, Limited. 

_ Until July 1, 1947, the company’s sole production was bread, rolls, iced 
buns, and Holland rusk. On July 1, 1947, Christie’s Bread, Limited, purchased 
from Christie, Brown and Company, Limited, cake assets at net book value. For 
true comparison purposes cake sales and profits since July 1, 1947, have been 
shown separately. See Exhibits “1” and “2”. 

_ Directors are as follows: Charles E. Edmonds, Chairman; George St. L. 
MeCall, Lloyd I. Stormer, Daniel F. Wilson, Stanley H. Young. 

_ Officers are ‘as follows: Daniel F. Wilson, President; Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice- 
President and Secretary-Treasurer; Herbert Romani, Vice-President—Purchas- 
ng; Calvin E. Hartline, Assistant-Secretary; John D. Rohring, Assistant- 
Treasurer. 

' Counsel: Borden, Elliot, Kelley, Palmer & Sankey. 

_ Auditors: P. 8. Ross & Sons. 
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(Exuisirt ‘‘A’’) 
CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED 
; ‘ Comparative INTERIM BaLANce SHEET 
pe ASSETS December, 1946 December, 1947 


CuRRENT ASSETS 


$ cts. oo Xcts..ck $> 6chs: $ cts. 
Pe hk eee oe! Sn ts ea ee 33,493 75 117,318 66 
Se inte, Shin! Fis ota nO ae a 200,993 99 176,778 07 
— 234,487 74. ——_——_—_ 294,096 73 
SPCOUNES TOC: UN GT Yc ss. csv ven ete ee eee nee 437 65 125 19 
PM ALOC m= TACO ee ete. 6 Sate eee Pes 6,240 98 15,625 10 at 
dice ait es 6,678 68 ———————_ 15,750 29 
mor Can. Vic. Bonds....--:.. ie Ee Re, Coe aaa 125,000 00 
PRNILACULINOC STOCK. «tend. c kane nate vebies + Seles 64 72 13,182 65 
Ee, nes ole te Clin So aera 61,613 41 pee: = 
SORT VOTIET eatiwee tani eactee fase coos endace ss 26,421 26 
RMRERDMLLIM ONCOL itt ang eae ete oe el oe 374 81 934 64 
Beirne Inv ISG. TOS), Aqse dae wensieiee witness ve ee —20 34 —4,378 40 


88, 453) 86), 136,718 18 


— Toran @urnnanmeAssnTs./2.5.........--.%-- 454,620 23 446,565 20 


oe DiS aE ee ee 23,696 61 23,696 61 
, i Frxep ASSETS 
9 SE 21,000 00 25,500 00 
Buildings............ A ie eG 84,432 71 121,932 71 
PCI INOVO GUIDO, aicet iter cit cds ey vce see een ek eee pig oy 
MES ACE KIULOS cc vicjus orien ess eye ene oie 324 25 > , 7 
BPEGHINGTY ANG CGUID Egle. «caches we scs ness 297,394 09 509,764 54 
otor trucks, .....!)... Pete Rn ocala oe 118,665 74 180,987 58 
521,816 79 848,174 20 
Be LEess—Res. for deprec.............-06+ eer eee 418,642 93 625,621 93 
Tota = cepts al ae ee 103,173 86 222,552 27 
ee ee 6,836 03 12115 47 
‘ 588,326 73 704,929 55 
SS bes pce 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS> 


Ba lesreete ac the patie eer ae AR Rion Wie Be 


Selling, general and admin. expenses.......... 
Depreciation. ....: Saint 5M 9) MARR A Rare a) oo) Bee ees 


Taxes (Other than income taxes)................ 


Ipeomesrom Operavions..atscohietws en! oueke ee 
Operem conte: 8 esas eae eh Jake tt yoann 


Net earnings for VANS Sty Rr RAP yea PAS SEE 
Accelerated depreciation on buildings.......... 


Balance to surplus......... ALON krone Ia aa 
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LIABILITIES 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES } : 
Accounts payable....... Ap OSA AHL oT MeO Late 1 33,621 48 
ay Rest Lom PrOws COLD 3 taKxs 7 nia tun Biotic anise oe ot eee eR ee Seat 
Res. LOGE TG VE ANC CARE Aa eee ee STE ok ees, ete ae 
Toran ACCOUNTS ‘PAYABLE 20. 6.008... lee 33,621 48 
JEveroes toned Dkoveck mun aCevanirs Ov md ek aan S BeAr cen eee pone 4 28,188 99 
Tora CURRENT LIABILITIES..............4. 61,810 47 
FVCSERVEMOMANSUTAN CC come alt win cones eas Fes % 11,730 21 
Curistiz, Brown & Co. Inrer-Co. Account... 27,554 58 
Common Srock 
Authorized 6,000 shares 
Issued outstanding 4,000 shares............. 400,000 00 
Profit or Loss 
PUNISHING ROT. VA # ents ace il mck amino 37,635 02 
IPROR ta LOT DeriIOG te tL). sscnareeer tan cad Settee 179,501 28 
217,136 30 
Less 
WE DTECIATION Ns nga ae oth kon Biel eae hae 68,314 44 
TOMI COMME LAK AS. Soar ae Oden 61,590 39 
129,904 83 
Surplus to date.......... 3. Silas EN rarer 87,231 47 


588, 326 73 


For Year 1946 


cts. 


1,442,738 11 


449,699 87 
2,114 44 


24,654 93 


aa $ cts. 
2,093,184 55 


~ 1,969,207 35 


123,977 20 
3,409 64 


127,386 84 
61,590 39 


65,796 45 
16, 200 00 


49,596 45 


2,379,217 42 


46,155 39 


53,705 28 
~ "500 00 


- 7,850 00 


87,231 47 
247,022 14 


334,253 61 


87,200 24 
87,354 03 - 


174,554 27 
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For Year 
$ cts. 


680, 886 02 
45,775 24- 


$_ cts. 
3,366, 901 02 


3, 


“J 


62,055 28 
69,395 60 


131,450 88 


400,000 00 


159, 609 3 
704,929 55 


1947 


cts. 


152,034 07 


214,866 95 
1,879 95 


216,746 90 
102,854 03 


113,892 87 
41,425 00 


72,467 87 
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CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED 
BreEAD OPpprRaTIONS 


(Includes Profit on Bread, Rolls, Iced Buns, and Holland Rusk) 


Net profit bread| Percent — 
Year eee (Before Fed. to 
Income Tax) Sales 
z $ ets. $ cts. ~ 
en 2 ek Nae aa meee 202,708 00 —3,525 15 1-74 
Sees oi ae hs en a rr 651,907 09 38,32t 31 5-88 
(100 BEI ERS Se SOE (gh DG ae © CPS abt ace a 1,027,533 65 40,470 79 3-94 
eM ete meat vier: autie ns Siete edn nad Wie eave spa nuceth 1,389,781 97 97,637 30 7-03 
i ch tag Bt 6 carchacpr mPa ath GUESS Secu PARR, Ct Senne a 1,475,935 32 83,098 19 5:63 
Pe TE RA ot See ON Nyro casero tics’ >, shave. « ocd a ala a phat t 1,497,895 33 96,555 78 6:45 
# 
ee ee ee retin, «iden vos wakewda whe 1,728,398 29 86,691 83 5-02 
ee net Cm we. e.g ela v MG bee cleea 1,974,509 91 98,741 79 5-00 
bey Sop. Oe eee Sige ED oer oe. ee 168, 236 80 7,795 98 4-63 
TR eee BN Gn) osc ieaid slic so cobed tows 160,293 02 6,999 16 4-37 
A atu se oh. Siler 4 dic lo; Oca ces eee ioe WA Sbo, 27 3,724 55 2-13 
os bboy 5 Sic bite OuaBi ee NIE en ne eae 171,233 51 4,114 43 2-40 
s-ciaithn Donchaiate® OWE bsg GO GeO eee Eee re ae 192,363 71 3,367 77 1-75 
MM Pe Ii ere areal si dete nad ded cies 189, 685 83 —3,445 91 —1-82 
SO Glo proline Gar a6 Gogo cig FERC ea e eaeaCREE been 202,818 36 176 69 -09 
~The age bay Bupa eA Sete A Pa ae 207,758 90 2,425 46 1-17 
38 u's cAORUiche Dhan Oe Wac GHO. RT Ree a 222,190 02 6,937 96 3°12 
fcoacy() O35) hai LE, AS ay Collie eee ee 267,194 00 *14,861 72 5-56 
wig tlc: GhdP OO cs Sot, Opp Oee dR RO ee 250,958 33 3,088 71 1-23 
Lowi ati 6 5 aes Oe OE ie ee eae 278,822 70 9,978 98 3-58 
= Total TIDE E9/ a ssc cy eee es AEE ROR en 2,486,112 45 60,025 50 2-41 
EES CESS es 278,472 88 12, 647 08 4.54 
= Beton dinrofits es 1,695 Less flour.... 6,568 Add lard... 7a 2,413 2,460 Loss 
Iced Buns profits. 8,151 Less flour. ... 225 Add ards tec, 510 8,436 Profit 
Rolls profits...... 2,639 Less flour... 396 Add lard...... 240 2,483 Profit 
usks profits... .. 2,376 Less flour.... OF i AGaardiae crea 2,280 Profit 
a 14,861 7, 285 3,163 10,739 (A) 
— Loss. ; : 
‘A)—Profits adjusted to current prices. 
: Pe 
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‘ ; Feet nat See —- (Exmrerr 
3 _CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED po) 
° Caxr OpEeRATIONS : 
n wi. | Net profit cake Pescamt q 
Year oe oo (Before Fed. ‘tO da 
_ | Income Tax) sales 
cay $ cts. $ cts. oa 
FORO SERS ta ee noes ee sabibets tere 1,061,903 78 107,921 71 | ~~. «10-49 
sist eine eed aaa ie ea ie] SAA Ok eee hs 1,104,096 86 87,743.88 | 7-95 
OR ic ey tae Satins ele ae ae Ea thie i oe 1,225,622 49 90,143 80 | 7-35 
TAAO ARES el eee eehce iN ae gle ES oh eee ea 279, O01 Ot 122,182 74 | - ee 
4043 sie pe Geet we ets Seatac Se es ae 1,351,107 36} 163,061 77 12-07 
TOR ae eee or i MN teste ee | 1,425,513 20 149,510 31 10-49 
Bhan ces po ee et Oe ae mee weet: 1,428,625 26 123,513 30 8665. 
GE ee a i Toe Ree 1,531,064 82 | 129,276 71 8-44 
aiden ee POAT ook op be eas Dio oe 128,563 03 8,242 52 6-41 
Febrdary “Ges Se tues ees tare Sa seer 119,631 40 9,721 61 8-13 
Bithoe ese athe fog re ee eg ce eee 142, 826 18 10,357 96 7-25 
April Be RS cet 1s eae Saag ER a ihc 148,175 11 17,993 74 12-14 
May ist eRe bee peice Uelnie aie gant? loag tine iba a. 155, 508 57 15,727 50 10-11 
June date ear ebat creer AL nunc ai INNES eC oes 147,613 90 17,136 79 11-61 
July ee YS trot on RA ENE a ety at 152,812 85 14, 636 85 9-58. 
August 5 Ne rt aie UA ame ere eae 136,249 46 9,121 67 6-69. 
SUE OE Sh GAM tp RE ds Bap nee Mo Umar ttg PN ac IWS UP cas tna bal lv ie aS 135,781 64 8,853. 21 6-5: 
October eRe I Tan 1 Min lepeeioes ale eee tL 155,833 11 17,212 90 11-05 
INNO) do ofc peat EN AE pe Meroe t Set OR amr Antec ae a crdkiae Ne Core tal oa 178,511 17 22,040 12 12-35 
ADECOMAIOOT ile eerie ne SOAS. Pmt voy a atone Wine Priests eee 168,736 35 16,074 13 9-53 
GAIUS Jules Seah ara Aes Siena ph ene goin te 1,770,242 77 | ~ 167,119 00 9-44 
Fecniisliey 1048. 2s oe wd al core ee as 143, 167 06 14,375 04 10-04. 
é 
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CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED | 
(Christie's White Sliced Bread) Nek si 
—- ; . November December January” February 
1947 - 1947 1948 25, 1948 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. _ §$ ets. 
Cost per 1,000 Loaves— 


FUG AMAOTIA Givens con 5 Oho kc tae OIe oR tae, ee Ree 62 73 O1yAS |e ooo! 82 61 36* 
PD ITEC UA OUT bs Eto ces tei aero Seen oa take aoe 7 36 7 90 4 8 10 8 10 
Warehouse—Sundry, maintenance, power, light and 
he Usk itereNct hie a etnies pic Py ele etic ahe 4 49 4 36° 4 36 4 36 
SUDOLVISIONG elatce cay eke res Coe ts ese ghee) Ciera 0 29 0 34 0 35 0 35 
IPACKAGEMMALCTION. Mer swhtass feat we ail ieee ee 8 07 7 81 7 78) 7 78 
Ww Ered OXPENSe ses cae Neri bu hbo be calaaid sae 2 01 eee 00 24: 2 14 
Shipping cs ee mele aes emis sack ae en sees se 1 40 - 1 47 1-58 - 1 58 
Lotalmanutacturing-expense, ccc. csclsee eco. 86 35 85 36 84 13 85 67 
100 per cent wholesale selling value................... ~ 120 00 120 00 - 120 00 120 00 
Prombmoetoreisellne expenses teases sae ee 33 65 34 64 35 87 34 332 
Selling cost per 1,000 loaves— 3 
Selling.salary andexpense... 6.05) (ais. sca ee 11 17 11 08 11 20 11 20 
ATBTEENO USS (0 CEUUR RET EX 0 hs se ey Nh oN Ry ON BE een 7 24 7 59 7 74 7 74 
- Advertising, rent, taxes,and management........... 3 56 3 60 3 69 3 69 
pUrAderdiscOUN titel: sxe. ster. isi Ream ee cements 1 70 eS (icra 1 88 1 88 
BROvE Seine Me cee ee coer hae ee ETS 23 67 24 14 24 51 24 51 
Net, before taxes—1,000 loaves......0.0. 0.0.00 cc eeuas 9 98 10 50 11 36 9 82 
“SEES a taal Soe, ea i ea a ee 8-32 8-75 9-47 8-18 
* Change in formula. 
; : 
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(Exursrr ‘‘5’’) 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 18, | Sept. 24, Nov. Jan, 
1989 1946 1947 1947 1947 1947 1948 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
eling price of bread (whole- 
i aie ch ated He 0 08 0 08 0 08 0 11 0 103 0 103 0 113 
Raw material and package cost- ; 
a) Flour per bag (98 lbs.).... 1 38 1 97 1 92 3 95 3 95 3 86} 3 59 
Condensed milk erat y 5 00 8 25 10 25 10 25 10 25 10; 75 10 75 
_ Milk powder (cwt.).. 6 02 12 50 12 50 12 50 12 50 12 50 12 50 
Lard (259 oe eee 7 00 16 00 21 50 21 50 21 50 21 50 21 50 
- Bread wrappers (cwt. TERS EEN: is &- 13 10 15 90 15 90 15 90 16 80 16 80 
Bread Containers CM )ixe valine Sates ds - 149 00 170 00 170 00 170 00 184 00 187 00 
W WV ages—M anufacturing— 
ate Soca: per hour 0 38 0 75 0 83 0 83 0 83 0 83 0 83 
Relef men...... 0 38 0 78 0 86 0 86 0 86 0 86 0 86 
Seekers helpers... 4 0 38 0 73 0 81 0 81 0 81 0 81 0 81 
fixers. ete as ee vi 0 42 0 77 0 85 0 85 0 85 0 85 0 85 


a Shipping — 
(Bread shippers) 
eee, Ae ‘per week 33 00 47 00 52 00 52 00 52 00 52 00 52 00 
oY LE ie, aso a . 15 00 35 00 38 84 38 84 38 84 38 84 38 84 
"Shippers helpers. . sg 15 00 29 50 31 34 31 34 31 34 31 34 31 34 


Wages—Ofice— 
 Ass’t. office ; 

" manager...... ...per week 30 00 39 00 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 44 50 
Cage cashier....... ee 20 00 32 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 
_- Settlement pipes ie 18 00 29 00 38 00 38 00 38 00 38 00 38 00 


Ledger clerk.. ie 18 00 37 00 42 50 42 50 42 50 42 50 42 50 
Gen. clerks........ s 14 00 28 00 33 50 33 50 33 50 33 50 33 50 
Prod. CER eet wie 3 20 00 32 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 42 00 


7 alesmen—Aver. per month... 196 00 261 00 278 00 294 00 294 00 313 00 | 335 00 


Aver. sales per Bana 
BNO G Re tite cies cnelead orn ie 1,970 00 | 3,200 00 | 3,600 00 | 3,876 00 | 3,876 00 | 4,168 00 | 4,520 00 


__. (a) Flour: Sept. and Oct.—$7.85: Nov. 1—7.75$: Nov. 12—$7.65: Nov. 26—$7.50: Dec. 10—$7.45: 
Dec. 24—$7.40: Dec. 31—$7.30: Jan. 7—$7.25: Jan. 14—$7.10: Feb. 11—$6.95. 
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. CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED . ar 
6eeeoC°oOooeeeeeeeeeeeeeee as 4 
4 | : : = ee 
TE 1939 ~ 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ : 
(A) Rounders, Baker—Perkins—60 inch.............. 1,380 1,504 tise: 1,925 - 
(A) Dividers, Baker—Perkins—8 pocket............. 4,725 5,150 5, 787 6,430 — 
(A) Peterson oven—31 tray, single unit—7’x 24”....... 17,700 22,065 26,875. 26,875 
(A) Wrapping machine.................... WE Sa ooc 5,420 6, 100 7,500 8,000 
iB). Motdr tradletcac. i ce be oe he pee 1,560 2, 186 2,390 2, 640 
1S Ee Ee gt mega SIRS ORUINE. OL AEaE  E oxt BOOP Mie ka coc tl Nene 7.75 
sq. it: sq. ft. 


(A) All shown in U.S. funds for comparison purposes. 
(B) Trucks of comparable capacity. 


The purpose of supplying the above information is to bring out the high 
-cost of replacement of capital equipment. Approximately 80 per cent of the 
original equipment is obsolete and practically worn out. The specific equipment — 
we refer to originally cost $270,000. Replacement will cost approximately — 
~ $410,000. 4 

Present motor fleet cost $180,000. Replacements will cost approximately — 
$300,000. / 

While we aré leasing manufacturing space at 


present in Toronto, we plan — 
_ to erect a streamlined bakery in the near future. ; 


(Exuisit ‘‘7’’) 
CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED 
Loaves or BREAD PRopuctTIoN IN RELATION TO ToTaL BREAD Drvision 


(Bread Division—Bread, Rolls, Iced Buns: Holland Rusk) 


Per cent 


—- Total Bread only pres ee Memo rolls ‘ eee Hole 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1947— : q 
POMUaryeree wine eae ek ae 194, 703 141, 215 72-53 19,834 17,144 16,510 
Pebriaty css ween 179,151 125,221 69-90 17,180 18, 641 18, 109- 
March eerite tere. ate 185,710 130, 022 70-01 16, 868 20, 347 18,473 
SATO Gee te er oe A eae 187, 302 133, 445 71-25 Wea) 21, 266 14, 836 
11M ata tgp acts ts ahs ae maa Tn 208,575 145, 567 75-68 21,818 24,952 11,238 
JUNG Hag eater Slee 201, 004 144,116 71-70 23,038 23, 640 10,210 ~ 
ULV ue eet A re cae eee 216,039 156, 622 72-50 27,886 24, 932 6, 599 q 
AMIGUISE series he RL 210, 361 152,016 72-26 29,152 24,068 | 5, 1205 
Nepsera bers sacs ecea cnc 233, 512 172,305 73:79 26, 147 25,963 9,097 # 
Octoueis acto eiean ee ee 287, 734 207,329 72-40 25,184 36, 663 17, 558 
INOWVeMDErs at mone 273,583 199, 723 73-00 “21,560 28,897 23,403 
WMecemiberr tein exes 291,591 233, 569 80-10 19, 923 28,741 9,358 
: HOt elec shee 2,664, 265 1,942,150 72- 90 266, 345 295, 254. , 160,516 4 
1948— . e 
PSA ATV hess Sod oie ike, bale 279,936 232, 762 83-15 19,615 26,712 847 
or nl + 
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O8F ‘EEL ‘S | 6F-0 688 ‘ET 98°6 61h F9 ¥G-9 SL9OLT | SS-ST | 89FHSh | L9-SE | F606 TL-Th PRO OP Ts? Ve te ee a ele Areniqa J 
060 ‘6ST “ | 9T-0 089 ‘t Ih-% L691 92-9 G6Z‘00Z | 66-L4T | L88‘899 | 96-68 | c6E‘ZOS‘T | sT-s POE STOTT) ea in i fer, a ta Arenuep 
SP6T 
968076 'E | 9¢T FFG | G9Z‘6L «=| TS-9 | FOSTIS | G9-6T | 8G6'ZE9 | 80-9F | S96'SER‘T | TE-G2 SOL hoo etn bdo ae een jequiese 
106 ‘PE8"S | Ks 642 | 620°6L | GF-2 | BES‘OIS | 96-02 | O80'FES | 66-09 | GZL‘SZL‘T | ¥8-2 POL Oe Sig a aR emir JO UIGAON 
een... Pet iw lace | nak Cie each a al eters eee eile ee fi 
WAIN SE] Re team ne ie a a ORES SER SF wJ0G: See ORF Seo. | 2P6E Tle 199 1e0-Oke | OLA" MGnrem me ay cis, aw tT cat ee epee Toquroydeg 
a ONG (6 Ss ema LL 162‘0S 99°8 LPORSPG NE Cec Ob qheOG SEG i CC SOL ic -0ak OT Ger pia mtg a A) emu coat hee tenet Bian toed qsnany 
ek... ered ce tell vant als ane ne ee cn 8, 
een Pale aaa tek Care! pet Maes ee a 
ef tl eae | wae ants uae | goa te SL eae Ok 
ae rea atin eiatcaen lial (ce a een ae 
| ee eee SA Pe a a pea poses veo a Cen uy ee ee  acl au 
Ce ee al ct tar aratalee lars: (once can ma 
he de eA et We ated nia ase ec eerie rs te 
thon | er | Sem | a imei ey | Stk | Sor |i") Yea) atta” | ea |B 0 
TOUM afouUM 
(8), Marx) 
oe _— = ," md. f. oo Pa ae ee = ——-_ 
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Soot : St ae : SAT As Py. eae? 
CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED Fee i: 
WEEKLY PRODUCTION : ‘ d 
Z * : 
5 Unsliced - : Sliced i 
Week Endi San EERE EERE Total 
Sane Wholesale | Regular | Sandwich | Wholesale | Number of] Loaves 
Price | loaves loaves price loaves 
cts. : "ets. 
Sept: — 60a... Goth adeeb 8 329, 342 SU DAS ONE Wis reeyart lca My ACER 410, 887 
1 iG eee See a ZOE A 8 340, 009 O25 BLOF nee At ae ee peat ey 432,119 
(Eff. Sept. 18)....... 11 ¢ 
A caste tent ene cn ei ae 11 337, 699 90 723A ea Bee a |e ee Cee 428,422 
a Septacolwe smears 103 : 4 
3 oa aE AS 104 351,158 OF 26230 F 0), cee oki aces alle seen Gh eod 
Ont Ae at EARS GF - 103 357, 918 95 04 Tee “nile, Waele 534, 122 
Risers Be eee rac on 103 382,512 TOMS SUIT iin. ole ed cee eciatene ame 487, 323 
Roa e aha eras Tere: 103 308, 060 bone | ORS Me Bite pecan [Ae Rite ly 390, 462 
DO ean wien Ges n as 103 829, 511 TOO OGG Heer wee epee eee 429,577 
INIGR TD INGER ORSAY aap ca nk a 103 338, 660 TOSSA De ie reat ett eR sarees: 442, 502 
Siam ee oa tes a Pe 103 338, 525 TOGS48 15) roe Mapes ee keke ogee ~ 445,006 
NG rok RPS Ol posen ean 103 336,597 | — 106,049 (Eff. Njov. 17) 442,646 
Dray. Ree er tn BR 104 295, 266 107, 067 12 48, 452- 450, 787 
; 2/3 Ra ae; ee 103 251, 567 105, 007 12 98, 557 455,131 
Weer eanO aac. soto. Eee 103 252,155 105, 188 12 109,490 466, 833 
Pasi caL Oysters Sho: Sens SON 103 247,874 104, 982 12 116,247 | - 469,103 : 
71 eae RANG Hiss eat Rete 103 248,518 103, 885 12 124, 603 477,069 
DUOC AS Vette, tony freee, 103 212,340 89, 092 ie 107,784 409,216 - 
Jan. ee ae iay SNA I ae 103 242,445 101, 630 12 128, 920 472,995 
BO eae Te, are eee Sos oe 103 231,092 96,731 12 159,869 | 487, 692 
Ee Bea UN Ree ear con trot 8 103 225,518 100, 024 12 154, 550 - 480,092 
NRA ioe tee ecg ey BG 103 217,630 97,447 12 158, 940 474,017 
chit Jan. nae) 114 . 
Us aA, RADE es ae 115 203, 538 94,429 12 172, 004 470,016 
TY oye af ot ae ne 11s 194, 858 87,500 12 183,482 465, 840 
BALA TA eh at SRI Arce et TGs 180, 007 79,188 12 189, 541 448,736 
eager MeO. va A 113 170, 391 72,431 12 180, 662 423, 484 
Daman Reith ae, ee: ibe 168,010 77,085 12 203, 345 448,440 
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‘CHRISTIE’S BREAD, LIMITED 
Christie’s Regular White Bread 


Formula run September, 1947— 


BAe rene Mote on de ee ct kos Pot seo eee 69 — 
TC NTTS CIGS Ik | oy a ge Sa a ea EE A 
VS Piet kU ee Neh ae Se ee ad Seem Co 1 — 
NEGRESTES 27 6s Suc Rt Say ORES aE a ee 1 — 
rE tea Sw eos eer oS os oes we ook an hw Me 2 — 
SLOTS, eRe ars a Sa Th UNE 2 ken ee Sane Be ore od 4 — 
NADIE SOUINGIE ese cy Dice eer ae Raa ae RR RL a 4 — 
BOE PPE MP ics cA ho Rk cde | nis aS oa ea 3 — 
RS eM Mma mn IRR ose 5 ls his ee eae ka EAE Soak Ce None 
Formula run December, 1947— 

[PYROS yo lara tone Oe cog ae a ea aR ee 100 — 
Ve Leiemn Sree a's.) 2 sor gins ro eas) « achiauMdn mice aand Geet Sate 70 — 
CAR TOME MR tears re aol. Ty cam. eo ak ea oye oe ee 

DG ESOS ARAL OSs SNE ia Re i a aR PON, Ae A ee 1 — 
CCG MPRON nin ee esac ract) vos hey eaphatige Re oe ws Scere i MLE 1 — 
Sal RE hors. gate pier On Sa oan Senet 2— 
SL RRM en aca eo) Se 2. ot ha, Be ac ahie Pies ee es @ geet ate al 4 — 
IMiTie coli SMP ERS Re. 74. Dpto aan eycls ca ole & wares Beene 4 — 
irc RENEE i Wt IS eT mio vite a Sy ae 3 — 
AV Aiy2 0) 10) EPR PT SP hc nro Ser hetecl= Pes cks xc shel ne Necome, eat atives veh acc eee None 

Formula run February, 1948— 

UAB BED TiS. cle wc. lv hk tc Pw ini ho a et + Weegee amon 100: 
Aire Ones recreate h chai Bcitns a eat ie wy « pn Ge et ge a ged Bia 
PARSE COCR RG 95" 2 0 Sa vidcet, eile. «Hols ewan. 5 OR —_ 
AW SHEDRSTAL. cuts oe tho oe ee Re Oe eae ine are ct eee 1 — 
CO SMI IE Eh. re PIO ae a Colaiauc. die, Ae 1 — 
SEES oto one idee LOCC SEO ae i a Aan. i 2— 
OU ET. € uate ee i ree Oa ae ee enn iO Ee Err Yo 5 — 
IVa SOLIS manerwies se og occ ak creda ok a.) aye cohiw ge pelige. ae arene Ree a 5 — 
GT) PRL Non. Sarah io. duis asalavaiany ob abve i epgtcn Slee eae 3 — 
eerie MPR WOK aes F's Cg eR ne bik ea None 


The committee adjourned. 
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Rares eo Mes Ue rect, aor, tam ar ee ieee 
Raritan baa S, Spee aoe et Wee oH af 

ae i 2 1807/48 
’ SESSION 1947-48 at 


HOUSE OF COMMONS as a 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON 


PRICES 


_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE _) </2r 
% No. 21 me 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1948 


Be ee: WITNESSES: 
ga 
Mr. D. F. Wilson, President, Christie’s Bread Limited, Toronto. 


Mr. Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s 


_ Bread Limited, Toronto. a 
ss ” 
a 
_ ‘ oe ms _ t 
r- ae ry = =. > 

(> \BRAR BS 
OTTAWA AS ‘2 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A AR 22 1949 > 

PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST pica \ ameliit A . 
. CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY \ ny oF 
— 2 1948 S 4, © <a 
; tsp) oF 17 ; 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, March 10th, 1948. 
, The Special Committee on Prices met at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Hon. 
Martin, presiding. 

_ Members present: Messrs. Beaudry, Fleming, Harkness, Homuth, Irvine, 
Johnston, Lesage, MacInnis, Martin, Maybank, Mayhew, McCubbin, Pinard, 
Winters. 

Mr. H. A. Dyde, K.C., Counsel to the Committee, in attendance. 


_ The Chairman presented a report from the Steering Committee as recorded 
in the Minutes of Evidence. 


_ Mr. D.F. Wilson, President, and Mr. Lloyd I. Stormer, Vice-President and 


sretary-Treasurer, Christie’s Bread Limited, Toronto, were recalled and further 
amined. F 


D. A t 6.05 p.m., witnesses retired and the Committee adjourned until Thursday, 
M arch 11, at 11.00 am. : 
oun -. , 


meee 3 St R. ARSENAULT, 
z Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
House or Commons, 
March 10, 1948. 


_ The Special Committee on Prices met this day at 4.00 p.m. The Chairman, 
Hon. Paul Martin, presided. ; 


The Cuarrman: The meeting will come to order. The steering committee 
met this afternoon and it was agreed to call the members of this committee into 
executive session tomorrow or Friday. Counsel and our accountant will be in 
attendance and several matters will be dealt. with—matters which the steering 
committee considers should be discussed with the full committee, having to do 
with certain phases of our inquiry and certain things which we have in mind. 
% Mr. Irvine: The committee will meet at the regular hour? 


The CuatrMan: The committee will meet at the regular hour and the chair 
ill decide when the executive session will start. The committee has also agreed 
hat the Governor of the Bank of Canada, Mr. Graham Towers, shall be called 

ediately after the inquiry into butter, which inquiry will not now likely 
ommence until at least Monday. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Dyde? 


Daniel F. Wilson, President Christie’s Bread Limited, recalled: 


4 Lloyd I. Stermer, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, Christie’s 
Bread Limited, recalled: 


q Mr. Dypve: Mr. Wilson, I am still dealing with some general questions and 
not with special reference to the exhibit, No. 46. I think at the hour of adjourn- 
ment yesterday I had asked you a question which you did not answer owing 
to the adjournment. I asked you when Christie’s Bread entered the Montreal 


d Mr. Wizson: On March 1. 
Mr. Dyps: 1948? 
Mr. Witson: 1948, yes. 
Mr. Dype: And would you please say how you proposed to enter that field 
—that is by what method as to cost, or as to prices? 
_ — Mr. Witson: We made a survey of the Montreal market and the result of 
the survey showed that bread retailed at anywhere from 10 to 15 cents, 10 to 14 
cents unsliced, and 10 to 15 cents sliced, so we figured that as far as we were 
concerned we would enter the market at 12 cents sliced or unsliced. The reason 
for adopting the one price was that our experience in Toronto had showed us 
the consuming public preferred sliced bread and we felt that within a short 
period of time it would be all sliced bread. Therefore we entered the market 
at 12 cents, and the retailer would get 14 cents. 

Mr. Dype: That is for sliced bread, and at what price did you enter the 
market for unsliced bread? 
> Mr. Wizson: 12 cents. 
_ Mr. Dype: 12 cents for both the sliced and unsliced bread? 
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Mr. Witson: That is correct. Sat , 

Mr. Dyve: And is that above or below the general prevailing margin? 3 

_ Mr. Witson: It would be 4 a cent above our unsliced loaf in Toronto and 

3 a cent below our sliced loaf, or rather the same as our sliced loaf in Toronto, 
pardon me. It would be a 4 cent less than the prevailing top price in the 
Montreal market. . Sele q 
Mr. Dypr: And do you know what the prevailing margin was between the | 
wholesale and retail price at that time in Montreal? ; i 
Mr. Witson: Well I cannot say definitely. It is all hearsay but anywhere 1 
from 1 cent to 14 cents, that is aside from any discounts there may have been. 
Mr. Dypu: You examined the position pretty carefully though before you 


went in there, did you not? 
Mr. Wixson: I would say we did. : 
Mr. Dype: So your estimate is probably quite accurate? § 


Mr. Witson: I would say it is reasonably accurate. i 
Mr. Dypz: Would you say, or do you say that the margin that was avail-_ 
able to the retailer previously was too low or too small? F 
Mr. Witson: Well, not being a retailer, that would be a matter of opinion. 
Mr. Dypz: You would not wish to say what your opinion was? 7 
Mr. Wiison: No, I would not. d 


Mr. Dypr: Now in connection with the sale in Toronto, Mr. Wilson, we 
have had evidence here from Mr. Arnold of Pickering Farms that a driver from ' 
Christie’s, on January 26, very coldly announced that the price of bread had — 
increased, that it would cost Arnold 114 cents, and that Arnold would retail it at — 
14 cents. Was the price of bread to all your customers increased by 1 cent on” 
January 26? § 


Mr. Witson: That is correct. q 
Mr. Dype: It was also said by Mr. Arnold, in evidence, that the other — 
drivers who called that day had not increased. their price. Is it fair to say that 


Christie’s Bread was the first company to increase the price in Toronto in 
January 1948? i 


Mr. Witson: As near as I know I would say that is pretty near correct. 

Mr. Dypn: You do not know of any other bakery that had increased their 
price previously? : 

Mr. Witson: I have no definite proof that they did and I think at that § 
time we were the only ones. ; 

Mr. Dypn: Yes, and when you increased the price on the 26th of January — 
had you any sort of information from the other baking companies that they 
would follow suit? 

Mr. Witson: No, sir. Be 

Mr. Dynes: There was no discussion with them beforehand as to the price? 


Mr. Witson: Aside from the fact that I made a blunt statement to Colonel _ 
* Ruttan, which I believe you are familiar with, that we were increasing our price. 
by 1 cent commencing the 26th. . 


Mr. Dypr: Yes, and I told you just now, what the effect of Mr. Arnold’s 


evidence was. Had you read reports of Mr. Arnold’s evidence before coming 
here? . 


Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 


: Se Dypr: Did you make inquiries to find out whether your driver did 
that? 


* 
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Mr. Wison: Well I made inquiries—I think I made inquiries before Mr. 
nold was on the stand here—as to’ why we lost the account. 

Mr. Dypn: Did you lose the account? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypn: And have you been selling Arnold since then? 
Mr. Wixson: Yes sir, we resold the next day. 

Mr. Dyps: And did you go to see’ Mr. Arnold? 

Mr. Witson: No, sir. 


Mr. Dype: Do you know whether any responsible officers of the company 
4 went to see Arnold? 


Mr. Witson: Yes, I believe we had our sales manager see Mr. Arnold. 
Mr. Dypr: Who was that? 

Mr. Wiuson: I think it was Mr. Bie 

Mr. Dypr: Did he make a report to you? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dypr: What was his report? 


; Mr. Wuson: His report was that he had spoken to Mr. Arnold and Mr, | 
Pe ecld maintained that he was still going to retail our bread at 13 cents. 


Mr. Dypr: Yes, and did you take any action thereafter? 
Mr. Witson: No, sir. 
Mr. Dype: None at all? 
Mr. Wiison: None. 
Mr. Dypn: And you started to sell again to Mr. Arnold at once? 
Mr. Witson: Yes. 
Mr. Dypvr: And you have done so ever since? 
Mr. Witson: That is correct. ; 
. Mr..Jounston: At the same price? Or at 1 cent increased price? 
Mr. Wrson: At 1 cent increased price. 
Mr. Dypp: Have you ever in any instance refused to supply a retailer who 
_ refused to resell at the 14-cent price? é 
Mr. Wixuson: No, sir. 
Mr. Dypr: Now I am coming to exhibit 46 and I have one or two questions. 


Mr. Irvine: Before you leave this could I ask a question here? Would 
you mind? 


Mr. Dyps: No. 


. q Mr. Invinu: I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, why it was that the witness 
informed Colonel Ruttan of the intention to raise the price of bread? 


Mr. Wizson: What was that again? 


Mr. Irvine: What was your reason for informing Colonel Ruttan of your 
_ intention to raise the price of bread and you have just admitted that you did so? 


Mr. Witson: I had no particular reason, we were carrying on @ conversation 
~ in my office and I just. made the statement. 


Mr. Irvine: Did you think Colonel Ruttan might call the other bakers and — 
q inform them of your decision? 


2 Mr. Wiuson: I did not know whether he would or not. 

| Mr. Irvine: Were you not interested at all? 

Mr. Wirson: Not to any particular point, no. 

Mr. Irvine: Would it not have been to your interest to be sure about that? 
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Mr. Wison: Not necessarily. . ; 
Mr. Irvine: Well, would Christie’s have been able to sell their bread at 14 

cents if the other bakers had continued to sell at 13 cents? 

Mr. Wison: I think we would have. 

Mr. Harkness: Just a moment there, you do not sell at retail at all do you? 

Mr. Wiuson: No, sir. 

Mr. Irvine: I mean the price of bread that was sold or retailed at that 
price— 

Mr. Wiztson: You mean if the retailer charged 14 cents for our bread as 
against 13 cents for others? 

Mr. Irvine: Yes. 

Mr. Wiuson: Would we have stepped our price up? We most. certainly 
would because our cost cards indicated— 

Mr. Irvine: Well do you agree with the evidence that has been given here 
on several occasions that when the price of bread is lowered by any bakery that 
other bakeries are compelled by competition to meet that price. I am talking 
about lowering— 


Mr. Homuru: Now Mr. Chairman, just a moment. The people who gave 


that evidence gave it for their individual firms and they did not give it for the 
general baking industry. I do not think that— 

The Carman: That is not the impression I have, Mr. Homuth, as to the 
evidence. | 3 

Mr. Homurn: I think the Canada Bread Company and the other companies 
said that if bread was knocked down in price by someone they would follow suit 
as individuals. Now I do not think any answer— 

Mr, Irnvinn: I can easily get the answer another way. 

Mr. Maysanx: That does not make a difference in one way. Mr. Irvine 
could ask whether the witness agrees with such a statement, or whether Mr. 
Irvine is correctly stating the evidence that has been given. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you agree with the view that has been expressed here that 
when a baker, say of the significance of Christie’s, lowers their price that other 
bakers in competition are bound to follow? 

Mr. Winson: Well all I can give you is our own opinion as to what we would 


do. As already stated we are strictly a wholesale company and we try to keep — 


a healthy condition in existence as far as our own particular company is con- 
cerned, and, if we could afford to lower the price, we would lower the price 
regardless of the other fellow; but if it is necessary due to rising costs to raise 
the price, we would raise our price regardless of the other fellow. 

Mr. Irvine: Well, no it does not. Is there any competition among the 
bakeries? 

Mr. Witson: Sure there is competition. 

Mr. Irvine: There is some competition? 

Mr. Witson: Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Irvine: Do you want us to believe then that another company can sell 
presumably the same kind of loaf and the same grade of loaf for a cent less than 
your loaf is being sold and you can still go on doing business? 

Mr. Wiison: We are doing it now in the face of 10, 11 and 12-cent bread. 

Mr. Irvine: Then there is no competition which you have to meet of any 
consequence, is' there? 

Mr. Winson: Oh yes there is, and there is the choice of the consuming public. 

Mr. Irvine: They choose the dearer loaf rather than the cheaper one? 
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Mr. Homuru: No, now wait— 
_ Mr. Irvine: There must be some exercise of choices there. 
_ _-Mr. Homurn: There is exercise of choice but it is not a matter from the 
_ standpoint of price it is a matter of what they want. 

} Mr. Irvine: Did you have any fear at all when you raised your price that 
the other companies would not follow? 
Mr. Witson: No, sir. 
Mr. Irvine: You did not care? 
g Mr. Witson: I got to the point where we did not worry about whether they 
did or whether they did not, we knew we had to. 
Mr. Dype: Mr, Chairman, I have one or two questions with regard to 
Exhibit 46. 
4 ‘Mr. JoHnston: Mr. Chairman, before you leave this— 
The CuairmMan: Do you mind letting Mr. Dyde proceed, Mr. Johnston? 
Mr. Jounsron: If he is going on to another phase of this. 
The CuairmMan: He is going on to another phase which is rather important. 
If you would let him go ahead, if you don’t mind. 
Mr. Dype: This is very close to the type of questions Mr. Irvine asked, and 
_ when I have concluded questioning will be open. Mr. Wilson, would you look 
at Exhibit 46, please turn to page 9—I think you call it Exhibit 9— 
4 Mr. Witson: Page 9 would be all right. 
, Mr. Dypbe: Yes, and some way down the page you give your weekly pro- 
_ duction for the week ending January 31—do you see that line? 
Mr. Wixson: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Dype: And at the end of that line there is the figure 470,016. 
Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. 
Mr. DypE: Which is your week’s production in loaves. 
Mr. Witson: That is correct, yes. 
: Mr. Dype: And now would you go back to page 1 of your exhibit, in your 
Exhibit 1 which is about the fourth page of Exhibit 46? 
Mr. Wixson: Yes. 
Mr. Dypx: Now that week of January 31 was the week in which bread was 
Selling at 11-5 cents or the wholesale price, your wholesale price was 11°5 cents? 
: Mr. Witson: Yes. 
Mr. Dypr: And I want to point out that that 11-5 cents was effective that 
week for the first time and that previously it had been 10-5 cents. 


7 Mr. Witson: That is correct, for the unsliced loaf. 
4 


_ Mr. Dype: Yes. Now, on Exhibit 1, I call attention to the fact that in Janu- 
ary of 1948 the net profit on bread before income tax was $12,647.08; that is 
correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Wixson: No sir, that is not correct. If you look at the heading at the 
top of that sheet it says: (includes profit on bread, rolls, iced buns and Holland 
Rusk). | 

Mr. Dyos: All right, but the column I am referring to is the column 
headed “Net profit”, but now you say that while bread is there it means bread 
and these other things too. 

| Mr. Witson: That is the total bread operation of the company. 

, Mr. Dype: Yes, the total in January, 1948, is $12,647.08? 


f . 
__ Mr. Wuson: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dypr: Now if no price increase had been made in the week of January © 
31 and if you had stayed at 10-5 cents— 
Mr. Mayspanxk: The week ending the 31st? 
Mr. Dyps: Ending the 31st. 
Mr. Maypank: I wanted to get that clear. 
Mr. Dypr: The week ending the 31st. 
Mr. Wiuson: Beginning with January 26. 
Mr. Dyvn: So in the week ending January 31 you got an additional cent — 
per loaf on 470,061 loaves; is that correct? 
Mr. Witson: That is correct—no, you have it on 203,000 loaves. 
Mr. Mayspanx: The change was in the middle of the week? 
Mr. Witson: No, in sales of unsliced—the one cent price rise was on 
203,583 loaves. 
Mr. Dypr: 203,583 loaves on which you got a cent more. than you were 
getting the previous ‘week? 
Mr. Witson: Pardon me? 
Mr. Dypre: On which your price was one cent more than it had been the 
previous week? 
Mr. Wison: That is correct. 
Mr. Dypr: And multiplying 203,583 by 1 cent equals what? 
Mr. Witson: $2,035.83. 
Mr. Dyps: So that your profit in January, if you had no increase in price, 
would be $12,647.08 less $2,035—am I correct? 
Mr. Stormer: Not necessarily so. 
Mr. Dypre: Why? a 
Mr. Srormer: There would be a aces in salesmen’s commissions and — 
a number of other things. 
Mr. Dypr: Well then, would you give me as accurate an estimate as you 
can of the figure that I should use? 
Mr. Stormer: Just offhand I would say $1,750. 
Mr. Dype: $1,750? 
Mr. Srormer: I think that would be fair. 
Mr. Dype: I will accept that figure, then the $1,750 must be deducted 
from the $12,647.08; is that correct? 
Mr. Stormer: That is right. 
Mr. Dyn: And if I carry out that subtraction I get what figure? ~ 
Mr. Stormer: About $11,000. 
Mr. Dypz: Somewhere in the neighbourhood of $11,000. 
Mr. Stormer: Yes, around that. 
Mr. DypE: Now am I right in saying that that would have been the profit 
on your January, 1948, operations if you had not increased the price 1 cent? 
_ Mr. Srormer: I would say that is right. = 
Mr. Dypr: And if that rate were maintained for the year 1948 we would — 
multiply by 12, would we not? ' 
Mr. Stormer: If we assume that it would be maintained for the full year. 
Mr. Dypz: Yes, that would give us a total of over $120,000? 
Mr. Stormer: Yes. 
Mr. Dype: Which would be a bigger net profit than any made in the history . 
of your company according to that exhibit. ; 
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Mr. Maysank: What figure do you come to by that multiplication? 
Mr. Dype: $120,000, which is lower than it actually would be by multiplica- 


tion. 

Mr. Jounston: $130,764. 

Mr. Dyve: It meant over $130,000. Ww, i thi i 
way that I have arrived at ae nied ha Stee Oe eee 

Mr. Stormer: I wou | it mi indi 
Ji ee ee aha Me scales is not, only that it might be indicated that 

Mr. Dype: That was your own remark with regard to the way in which we 
have arrived at this figure. 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: And your best year in history since 1939 was 1946, I think 
when your total net profit on all this production was $98,000 some odd? 

Mr. Witson: Correct. 

Mr. Dype: Now, in the face of that will you answer me why you raised 
the price I cent in January? 

The Cuamman: I think the answer should be made by either one of you 
but there should not be any discussion preceding the answer. Are you going to 
answer that? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. He wanted to ask me something. Will you excuse us? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. Our cost sheets show that we were losing money on 
the 10-5 cent loaf of bread. 

Mr. Dype: Is that the total answer; because obviously on your year’s 
operation at your old figure you were going to make a pretty good profit. Now, 
I have asked for the reason for that and I will be glad to give you every 
opportunity to answer me. 

Mr. Stormer: Do you mind repeating that again? 

Mr. Dypr: The main question that I have asked you is this: Why in the 
face of that profit position did you raise the price of bread to 1 cent in January? 

Mr. Witson: As far as our particular situation is concerned you cannot lose 
money on any item especially an item that makes up the amount of the opera- 
tion volume that bread does and still remain in a soluble condition. We have 
always tried to guide ourselves according to our costs as to whether prices should 
go up or whether our prices should come down. 

Mr. Dyvs: Is that your total answer to my question? Is there anything 
else you want to say? 

Mr. Witson: Have you anything else you want to say Mr. Stormer? 

Mr. Stormer: Well, if you want to go into the complete picture, we try to 
improve our quality of bread. 

Mr. Dypr: Did you improve the quality of your bread in January, did you 
change the formula? 

Mr. Stormer: We did in the month of February. 

Mr. Dypr: Did you change it in the month of January? 


Mr. Stormer: No. 

Mr. Dypp: Did you change it in the month of February, 1948? 
Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Dype: After you had increased the price 1 cent? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Wiuson: We changed it in December, too. 
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Mr. Dypr: And I see by your exhibit then, page 10, that you did change 
the formula in December; now, how much did that increase the cost of a loaf 
of bread? 

Mr. Stormer: Let me ask you to look at Exhibit 3—$1.54 on a thousand 
loaves. 

Mr. Dypr: What is that? 

Mr. Srormer: Exhibit 3, on the top line under raw materials, just there on 
the right-hand side. - 

Mr. Jounston: For what month? 

Mr. Stormer: It would be the difference between 59-82 on a thousand 
loaves in January, the week of January 24 and the February 25 figure of $61.36. 

Mr. Dypr: I asked you what change in formula. You referred me to the 
December formula, and I asked you what change in price came about as a result 
of your change in December, what change in cost; now, would you look at 
December, Exhibit 3? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 

Mr. Dype: And in November I see raw materials $62.73. 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Dypr: Then you changed your formula and in December your cost 
Is $61.48. 

Mr. Stormer: No, there was— 

Mr. Dypre: So that would not be the reason. 

Mr. Stormer: No, the price of flour was somewhat less in September than 
it was in November. 

Mr. Dypw: Yes, but you see you told me you had changed the formula in 
December and that you say is one of the reasons why you increased your price 
on bread in January and then I came back to Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Stormer: No. 

Mr. Dype: Yes, excuse me, you told me that was one of the reasons for the 
change in the price in January. Then I go back to exhibit 3, and I find the 
formula change in December actually was a decrease, so will you go on with 
my original question, please, if you have anything more to say as to why you 
increased the price in January. 

Mr. Srormer: I think there was a misunderstanding on the first question. 
We were first talking about the improvement in the formula at the end of 

January or in February. That was the first one we discussed. 
: Mr. Dypre: You told me that the change in the formula came in February 
after the price increase. That is correct, is it not? — 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, but that was not the reason for increasing our price. 

Mr. Dypr: All right; then I come back to my original question. Why did 
you increase the price? 

Mr. Wizson: Simply because our cost card told us we had to increase the 
price. -Our costs indicated that we were losing money on that loaf of bread. 
Therefore we adjusted the price. 

Mr. Dypr: That is what you have as an answer to that question, is it? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dype: In spite of the figures that I called your attention to on exhibit 1. 


Mr. Wiison: There are a lot of things that enter into those figures such 
-as other ingredients, and the way flour was going, and so on. 
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Mr. Dypve: Flour was going down. 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Dyve: Other ingredients were not costing you any more because your 
formula was*not going up. Have you anything more to add? 

Mr. Witson: No, that is all that I have to say on it. 


Mr. Pryarp: Mr. Chairman, if you refer to the first page of exhibit 46, 
which gives us the history of the company, I should like to clear up one point. 


It was said yesterday your company was a private company? 


Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prnarp: It mentions that on the first page? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pinarp: I should like you to make a distinction, if there is any, between 
a private company which is at the same time a subsidiary of another as is the 
case actually. Do you understand my question? 

Mr. Witson: Yes, I get your question. 

Mr. Stormer: I do not know. All I know is about our own company, and 
that is that all the shares of stock are owned by our parent company except 
the directors’ voting stock, and that the company was incorporated as a 
private company. I do not know anything about subsidiaries. We are not 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Pryarp: Do you know that in order to be called a private company 
a& company must have no right to invite the public to subscribe to obtain shares 
of that company? You know that? Did you get my question? 

Mr. Stormer: I do not feel qualified to answer that question. : 

Mr. Pinarp: Your company has a connection with the National Biscuit 
Company of New York. Is that correct? 

- Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

Mr. Prnarp: And most of the shares except the voting stock are held 
by the company in New York. That is correct also? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Pinarp: You know that the National Biscuit Company is a public 
company which is, for instance, listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
other exchanges as well. You know that? 

Mr. Stormer: I know the National Biscuit stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Pinarp: Your company is a part of the National Biscuit Company? 
Is that correct? It is completely controlled? They own your company? 

Mr. Stormer: They own the stock. 

Mr. Pinarp: Would you know if there is a connection between your own 
company and another company which is apparently owned by National 
Biscuit Company of New York? I am talking about Christie Brown? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. Christie Brown and Company is also a sub-’ 
sidiary of the National Biscuit Company. 

Mr. Prnarp: Does Christie Brown control your own company? 

Mr. Stormer: No, sir. 

Mr. Pinarp: Do you know any other subsidiaries controlled by the 
National Biscuit Company besides Christie Brown and yourself? 

Mr. Srormrer: Canadian Shredded Wheat Company. 

Mr. Pinarp: Do you know any others? 


Mr. Stormer: That is all. 
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Mr. Prnarp: Are you sure? 
Mr. Stormer: That is all in Canada, yes, sir. 


'Mr. Prvarp: There are others in the United States such as the Pacific 


Coast Biscuit Company, and Uneeda Incorporated? 
Mr. Stormer: No, sir. 
Mr. Pinarp: You answer “no” to that question? 


_ Mr. Srormer: There are no operating subsidiaries in the United States 
that I know of. 

Mr. Pinarp: Besides Canadian Shredded Wheat and Christie Brown you 
say that is all that National Biscuit Company controls taking the United 
States as well? 

; Mr. Stormer: I believe so. A number of years ago they purchased the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, but I do not know anything about-it. 


Mr. Pinarp: If I were to tell you, for instance, that the National Biscuit 
Company also controls many milling companies would you know that? Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Srormer: I think they do, yes. 


Mr. Prnarp: You think they do. Those milling companies are subsidiaries 
of the National Biscuit Company? : 


Mr. Stormer: J think they are owned outright. 

Mr. Pinarp: What is that? 

Mr. Stormer: I do not know but I think they are owned outright. I do 
not know. I would rather not answer that question. 

Mr. Pinarp: I am asking you these questions because I also want to 
know if there is a connection between the National Biscuit Company of New 
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York and another company bearing approximately the same name, the National - : 


Biscuit and— 

Mr. Stormer: Confectionery. 

Mr. Prnarp: The National Biscuit and Confectionery Company. 

Mr. Witson: No. 

Mr. Prnarp: I hear that National Biscuit and Confectionery is controlled 
by McCormick’s or by Weston’s. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wizson: I do not know whether iit is correct. We hear the same thing. 

Mr. Pryarp: You hear the same thing. 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 


Mr. Pinarp: You also hear that Weston’s control McCormick’s and that 
Mr. E. P. McCormick and Mr. W. J. Weston are directors of both companies. 
Would you know that? 

Mr. Wixson: I would not know. 


Mr. Prnarp: Here is what I am coming to. Both the National Biscuit 
. Company of New York and the National Biscuit and Confectionery Company 
own a great number of bakeries in Canada besides yours, and I want to know 
if there is any connection between all those companies and yourself? 

Mr. Srormer: I am quite definite that the National Biscuit Company does 
not own any subsidiary in Canada other than what I named, the Canadian 
Shredded Wheat Company, Christie Brown and Company Limited, and Christie’s 
Bread Limited. That is quite definite. 

Mr. Prnarp: I see on exhibit 46 that your manufacturing space in Toronto is 
rented from Christie Brown and Company Limited? 


Mr. Srormer: That is correct. 
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: Mr. Prnarp: I see also you are buying cakes from Christie Brown and Com- 
pany. Is that correct? 


_ Mr. Srormer: No. 
Mr. Witson: We are buying what? 
_ Mr. Prnarp: That you purchased cakes from Christie Brown and Company 
_ Limited? 
4 Mr. Wison: In what period? 
Mr. Prnarp: I am asking you if you are doing it now? 
Mr. Witson: No. That is part of Christie’s Bread Limited as of July 1. 
The CuatrMan: Are you finished, Mr. Pinard? 
q Mr. Pinarp: I just have a few questions. I wish to know this. So far 
as flour is concerned I am also informed that 90 per cent of the flour purchased 
_ by all bakeries controlled by the National Biscuit Company is furnished to the 
bakeries by what they call the milling division of National Biscuit Company. Is 
_ that correct? In other words, you get all your flour from your own companies? 
Mr. Witson: In Canada? 
Mr. Pinarp: In Canada as well as in the United States? 


Mr. Witson: We do not know anything about the United States but we 
know that is not so as far as Canada is concerned. 


Mr. Maypanx: I should like to ask the witness a few questions about 
that 1 cent price rise. This 1 cent price rise was on January 26? 

Mr. Wiison: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maypanx: At that time there had not been any increase in price by 
_ other companies as far as you know? 

Mr. Witson: With the exception of the original— 

Mr. Maypanx: But just about that time there was not another price rise? 

Mr. Witson: No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mayxpanx: You were the leaders in the price rise at that time. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Witson: Well, I do not know whether the term leader . . 
Mr. Maysank: Well, you were the first to make the increase? 

Mr. Witson: I would say that is reasonably so. 

Mr. Mayzanx: I should like to know from you the manner in which the 
_ decision was made to increase the price. -Is that done simply by some individual 
or is that done as a result of a meeting, and if so what kind of a meeting? What 
- actually took place leading up to the decision to increase the price as of Janu- 
- ary 26? 

z Mr. Witson: Will you give him a little idea of our cost procedure, Mr. 
Stormer? 

Mr. Srormmr: At the end of each month we prepare an analysis of our 
previous results. In November we showed a loss of -16 per cent on our 104 
cent loaf of bread. I refer to exhibit 3. 
| Mr. Mayzanx: Where is that reflected on exhibit 3? 

Mr. Stormer: At the bottom of the page. 
f The CHarrMANn: Page 3. 

Mr. Stormer: Page 3. 

Mr. Maypanx: You are referring to the November picture there where you 
say you have a loss on this particular loaf of -16? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Maypank: Yes. 
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Mr. Stormer: For the month of December we showed a loss of -18 per cent. 

The Cuarrman: On that particular loaf. 

Mr. Srormer: In other words, on the 104 cent loaf of bread. , 

Mr. Mayspanx: Now, those were the reasons, you say, that prompted this 
price rise? 

Mr. Stormer: That would be the natural reason. = 

Mr. Maypanx: But I am asking you whether that was the reason? 

Mr. Stormer: Absolutely. 

Mr. Maygpanx: Do you know that was the reason? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maysanx: Do you remember the decision being made to increase the 
price? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maysanx: Did you have any hand in making the decision yourself? 

Mr, Stormer: Well, Mr. Wilson and I talked these things over. He is the 
president and I am vice-president. 

Mr. Mayspanx: Then you did have something to do with determining it? 
Mr. Stormer: That is right. ~ 3 


Mr. Maypanx: And was the decision made by you two gentlemen as a 
result of discussion or did other people come into it? 


Mr. Homutu: Do you mean other people from outside the company or — 
within the company? 


Mr. Maypanx: Well, I mean within the company. 

Mr. Wixison: We have what we call an operating board. 
Mr. Mayspank: Yes. 
Mr. Wison: It is made up of four or five of the executives. These things 
are all discussed before the operating board. 

Mr. Maypank: That is what I was asking, the manner in which the decision 
is made, and from that we lead on to the description Mr. Stormer has given us 
of an analysis being prepared. 

Mr. Witson: That is correct. 

Mr. Homurn: It would be in the same way lawyers get together in a county — 
and set certain fees they are going to charge. ne 

Mr. Maypank: You have these meetings of this board frequently to discuss 
various things? : 

Mr. Witson: Once a week. | 

Mr. Maypanx: Then the decision to increase the price was made by that — 
board? ir E : 

Mr. Wiuson: That is right. 

Mr. Maysanx: Now then, Mr. Stormer said you found your position as out- 
lined on exhibit 3 to be a loss on this particular loaf, and that that was the 
reason that you decided upon the 1 cent increase. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witson: Yes. : ) 

Mr, Maypanx: And that is what you looked at and that is what you 
decided, and that is how it came about that you increased the price. Is that the — 
situation? ; 

Mr. Witson: That is it. 


Mr. Maysanx: Well, the reason I am pressing ‘it is I was so surprised that — 
you were not able to give to Mr. Dyde any answer as to the reason for increas- 
ing the price. ~ 
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oe Mr. Wuson: Well, I believe we definitely said that we were guided by the 
cost card. That is what I meant by the cost. card. 


Mr. Maysanx: Now, your profits during November, not referring to that 
particular loaf, but your profit position in November was a pretty satisfactory 
position. Is that right? 

Mr. Svormer: In what month? 


Mr. Maypanx: The month of November; that was the analysis to which 

you have been referring. Where is that reflected? It was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of $9,000? 

. Mr. Stormer: That is on Exhibit 1. If you will refer to Exhibit 1, you will 

note in the month of November we made 1-23 per cent profit on sales which 

includes the profit on bread, rolls, iced buns and Holland rusks and our sandwich 

loaf of bread which we had already been making a profit on in the month of 

November. 

Mr. Mayank: In the total you made $9,978, in November. 

Mr. Stormer: In November? 

Mr. Mayzank: No, $3,000 is the next month. 

Mr. Stormer: I am sorry, I thought you said November, 

Mr. Mayzankx: I did; I misled you there.’ The November figure, in dollars, 

is $3,088. 

_ Mr. Stormer: There again the same thing applies except that the ratio 
on sandwich bread or sliced bread, I mean, was rapidly increasing, as you will 

note from Exhibit 9—no, it is Exhibit 8. 

: _ There, on Exhibit 8, we show our production in pounds. You will notice in 
-November, the month in which we introduced sliced bread, about the middle of 

that month I believe it was—at any rate, it was 7 per cent of our total bread 

pounds and in December it was 25 per cent. In January, it was 33 per cent and 

a November 41 per cent. So, that would have a decided effect on the December 

operations. 

’ __ Mr. Maypanx: At any rate, your December operation showed practically 

$10,000 profit. ; 


q Mr. Wison: Before taxes. 


Mr. Maypank: Before taxes, yes. 
The CuarrMan: Are you finished, Mr. Maybank? 
: Mr. Maypank: Yes, for the moment. 
> Mr. Homuru: I wanted to ask the witness what the total sales were for 
November. 


P Mr. Witson: That is on the combination of cake and bread? 

: Mr. Homuru: I do not care. Give me your total sales because they are 
talking about total profits. What were your total sales in November? 

4 Mr. Stormer: In December? 

: Mr. Homutu: No, November. 

Mr. Stormer: $250,958. 

Mr. Homutu: What were they in December? 

| Mr. Srormer: $278,882. 

: Mr. Homutu: And what in January? 


. Mr. Stormer: $278,472. Those are just the bread items, referring to bread, 


rolls, iced buns and Holland rusks. 
Mr. Homutu: I am talking about your total sales, because they are talking 


about the total profits in your business. 
| 8053—2 ° 
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Mr. Stormer: We will have to add them together because I do not have 
it on Exhibit 7. i. 
Mr. HomurH: They are trying to point out that what you make on the one 
should reduce the price of another. Now then, let us get the complete picture 
of your business. If we are going to say you made $9,000 or $10,000 profit in 
December, what per cent is that of.sales? . 
Mr. Mayuew: If you will look at schedule 1, you will see that the $9,000 
was not on the total. It was on bread. . 4 
Mr. Maysanx: It appears to be on bread, rolls, iced buns and Holland 
rusks. Those profits of $10,000-odd in one month and $3,000 approximately in ~ 
another month, are not on your total business, are they? 
Mr. Srormer: No. 
Mr. Mayzanx: They are on those items which are listed at the top of thal 
page? 
Mr. Srormer: Yes. 
Mr. Maysanx: They are on rusks, plus iced buns, plus rolls, plus bread. 
They are not, as Mr. Homuth suggests here, the total business. Since we are at 
that point, then, could you break this down and indicate what the several 
percentages of these four kinds of business bear the one to the other? ; 
Mr. Stormer: We did that in the month of October because we had a 
problem. It was the first month in which we had operated after the increase — 
and after flour was put to the higher price. There was a lot of work involved 
in doing that but we wanted to find out, after we had closed our business for 
the month of October, just where we did make our profits in that month. 
Therefore, we prepared the analysis which you may see at the bottom of page 1 
or Exhibit 1. It is marked with an “X”. , 
You will notice we had that month a total profit of $14,861 on those items. 
referred to above. We had an indicated profit on bread of $1,695 and, by bread 
I mean bread only; just loaves of bread. On iced buns, we had a profit of $8,151; 
on rolls, a profit of $2,639, and rusks, $2,376. 
Now then, we removed from that the profit which we had made on the © 
inventory of subsidized flour which, by the way, was approximately one week’s : 
supply or, roughly 2,350 barrels of flour. 
As you will recall, in the month of October there was a packers’ strike ont 
somebody, I believe the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, authorized the } 
importation of American lard into Canada. We got our share, in order to keep 
our bread production going. It was impossible to buy lard from the local” 
markets. We also took into consideration the price of lard, that is, what we paid — 
for that lard over and above the local markets. After taking those things into- 
consideration we come out with the figures ait, the right-hand margin, namely, 
$2,460 of a loss on bread. On iced buns there was a profit of $8,436; on rolls, a_ 
profit, of $2,483, and for rusks a profit of $2,280. 4 
It was on that evidence Mr. Wilson reduced the price of iced buns. We felt 
we had entirely too much profit on the iced buns and they were carrying too" 
much of a load. 


Mr. Maysanx: That is something I was going to ask you about. You. 
increased the price of bread about this time, just a little after, but one of thes 
other three items was reduced? . 


Mr. Stormer: That is right, iced buns. 

Mr. Maypanx: What was the reduction which took place there? 

Mr. Witson: They went from 25 cents a package to 20 cents, retail. 
Mr. Maysanx: That is the store price? 


2 eee 
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_ Mr. Witson: That is the retail price. 
_ Mr. Srormer: Our price was reduced from 20 to 16, or 20 per cent. 
_ Mr. Lesage: Did you say, Mr. Stormer, that this break was made for 
October? 
__- Mr. Srormer: That. is right. It showed up after we had closed our results 
“for the month. I may say we close out at the end of each month, just as though 
it was the end of the year. We work out our income taxes, our provincial income 
taxes and so on, so that we know very definitely what our profits are for that 
“month. We had indicated, there, $14,681. We went to a great deal of effort 
to run that down and find out exactly where we had made that $14,681. We 
wanted to see whether it would repeat. 
_ Mr. Lesage: So, on Exhibit 3, in the column for October, 1947, this profit 
‘of -79 was a profit in dollars of $1,695? 
_ Mr. Srormer: It would work out approximately at that. 
| Mr, Lesacn: That is correct? 
Mr. Stormer: That is right. 
Mr. Lesace: Your profit for October, 1947, was -79 per cent which gave 
you approximately, in dollars, $1,695? 
: Mr. Stormer: That is right. I would say, roughly; these exhibits are cost 
card figures. 
— Mr. Lesacm: So, in the three weeks’ period from January 1 to January 23, 
1948, on Exhibit 3 again, a profit of -55 per cent— 
_ Mr. Stormer: I beg your pardon, sir? 
Mr. Lesace: A profit of -55 per cent, which is mentioned there, would have 
‘given you for the whole month a profit in dollars of about $1,100? 


Mr. Stormer: Well, we will have to be careful; that is just on bread. This 
55 would have been a profit on our bread and we would, of course, have a 
profit on Holland rusks and iced buns— 


_ _ Mr. Lusace: No, I am taking only the $1,695 figure as a basis for my 
calculations; that is on bread alone? 


Mr. Stormer: This $1,695 is for October. 

Mr. Lesage: Yes, but the $1,695 then was -79 per cent profit so, I say -55 
per cent profit would be approximately $1,100 if the volume was about the same? 
' Mr. Srormer: Yes, say approximately or roughly. 

Mr. Lesacu: That was the first time since August that you were making a 
profit on bread, at that time in January, according to the figures in Exhibit 3? 
The Cuarrman: No, they made a profit in December. 

Mr. Winters: In October. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, but I understand that was due to the fact they had some 
flour on hand. It was because you were not making a profit in those few months 
that you increased your price of bread from 13 to 14 cents? 

Mr. Stormer: That is correct. 

Mr. Homuru: With the government’s blessing. 

The CuHatrrman: There was a profit in December. 

Mr. Lesace: It was minus -18 per cent. 

Mr. Stormer: We did not have our January figures available. 
Mr. Lusace: When were they available? 

Mr. Stormer: Probably the 15th or 20th of the following month. 

_ Mr. Lesace: You did not decrease your price, then, when you noticed you 
had made a profit with bread at 13 cents in January? | 
- 8053—24 
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Mr. Stormmr: We increased our price on January 26. 

Mr. Lesage: At that moment, you said you did it because of the figures for 
November and December but, at that time, you did not have in hand the figures 
for January. However, in February you did have the figures for January and 
you noticed that you had made a profit in January. You did not think of 
~ decreasing your price to 13 cents? 
Mr. Wiuson: No, we thought of increasing the formula which has a definite 
bearing on the February results. 
Mr. Lesace: How much did it cost you, in cents per loaf, when you 
increased your formula in February—if it did cost you anything? 
Mr. Witson: Will you repeat that question for Mr. Stormer’s benefit, 
please? 
Mr. Lesace: How much did the change in formula increase the cost of one 
loaf of bread? 

Mr. Stormer: If we had then increased our price— 

Mr. Lasace: No, no, the cost? 

Mr. Stormer: If we had not increased our price in January we would havi 
continued to lose money. 

Mr. Lesace: What was the exact increase in cost, in cents or fraction of 
cents, due to the change in formula in February? 

Mr. Stormer: You will notice that on exhibit 3. 

Mr. Lesace: On exhibit 3? 

Mr. Stormer: Or page 3. 

Mr. Pinarp: It has been mentioned already. 

Mr. Stormer: In raw 1aaterial? 

Mr. Lesace: There was a difference in your total an eeaene cost on. 
1,000 loaves of bread of— 3 

Mr. Fremine: $1.54. 

Mr. Lesace: Yes, $1.54 which means -015 of a cent per loaf, and that is all. 

The CuarrmMAN: It should be borne in mind Mr. Lesage that the increase 
in January was only effective for one week. 

Mr. Winters: Less than a week. 

The CHAIRMAN: Five days. : 

Mr. Lesage: I am talking about the period January Ist to 23rd and I am 
not taking into account the increase of the figure -55 of a cent. The increased 
cost per loaf was only -015 of a cent. : 


Mr. Stormer: If we go back to January, between January Ist and 23rd 
we had a profit of -58 per thousand loaves. We increased the price of those 
ingredients by $1.54, so that we were right back in the red. 


Mr. Fieminc: May I ask one question on that point, Mr. Lesage? At 
what time, on what date, did you improve your formula? q 


Mr. Stormer: In Pebeane 

Mr. Fiemine: Was it in the whole month or just part of the month? 

Mr. Wiison: No, about the 25th. 

Mr. Lesage: About the 25th? 

Mr. Fiemine: Is this figure $61.23 for raw material in February— 

Mr. Stormer: We thought you people would be interested in working it 
out that way. 4 

Mr. Fiemine: I just want to get at this. The change in formula reflected 
here was. in effect only a few days in February? 
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Mr. Stormer: That is right. 
Mr. Ftemine: What would be the relative increase for the whole month? 


The CuatrMAN: Well I wonder, Mr. Fleming, if you would just let 


Mr. Lesage finish. This just puts him off and he is on a very important chain 
of questioning. 


. Mr. Lesace: I understand the last column on exhibit 3 is for February 25th, 
_ only and not for the whole month? 


a Mr. Stormer: We thought you would be interested as to what this improved 
_ formula meant, so what we did, as you can see by the figures, was to work out 
the increased cost of ingredients. 


Se 
iS Mr. Lesage: On February 25th. 


a Mr. Stormer: Yes, we did not change anything else in the whole set-up. 
: We used the January figure but we reverted to the new formula ingredients. 


Mr. Lusace: Yes, I understand. Now, is that your answer Mr. Fleming? 


i Mr. Stormer: We thought you would be interested, and we only had a day 
in which to work out these figures. 


[- Mr. Lesacm: I was not asking the question for myself but it was for 
_ Mr. Fleming. 


E The CuHarrMaAn: Order. 


i Mr. Lesace: Now I understand that even during August, September, and 
November, 1947, according to exhibit 3 you suffered losses in your bread 
_ department. Your company net profits on invested capital for the year 1947 
_ were 40 per cent, after payment of all taxes? 


ie Mr. Stormer: I would like, sir, to mention that our company does not own 
_ any buildings. 


Mr. Lesage: No, but will you answer my question? Is that correct, 40 per 
cent net? 


| Mr. Srormer: That is—well I presume it is correct. 
| Mr. Lasace: The net profit after payment of all taxes was $159,699.34 on 
- invested. capital of $400,000. 
Mr. Stormer: I beg your pardon sir, that is the profit from July 1945 up 
| to December 31st 1947. - : 
| Mr. Lesage: What was the profit for 1947 then? 
| Mr. Stormer: The profit for 1947 was $72,467.87. 
| Mr. LesAce: Pardon me? 
The CHAIRMAN: $72,467.87. 


Mr. Lesace: And that is a percentage of 18- something, is that correct? 
_ Now you are selling only wholesale are you not? 


Mr. Witson: That is correct. 


Mr. Lesace: That is correct. You have some drivers who are called sales- 
- men— 


Mr. Witson: Who are salesmen. 
Mr. Lesace: Who are salesmen, and who deliver your goods to the stores? 
Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Lesace: And what is the basis of their commission? Are they on a com- 
mission basis or a salary basis? I have something on exhibit 5 here. 


Mr. Witson: It is a commission basis. 


Mr. Lesace: Yes, and the average per month for your salesmen in Toronto 
_ and Montreal is $355 a month? 
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Mr. Witson: Well that is in Toronto. We have not been in Montreal long 
enough. : 


Mr. Lesace: That is in Toronto? : q 
Mr. Witson: That is something for the boys in Montreal to look forward to. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes, and it is something for members of parliament to look 
forward ‘to. 
Mr. Witson: That looks very juicy but there is a reason. We figure that the 
average amount of business that a man should be able to handle, and not injure — 
himself physically, should run somewhere between $2,800 and $3,600 a month. 
Mr. Lesace: Yes? 
Mr. Witson: And in view of the fact we have not been able to get equip- 
ment, our volume of business is piling up, and they are just taking the brunt of 
it now. That situation will be corrected within a month or six weeks. 


Mr. Lesage: You will increase the number of salesmen and make a 
re-division of the territory? 
Mr. Wiuson: That is correct and it will relieve them. 


Mr. Lesace: Now coming back to your prices. You are selling in Toronto 
at 12 cents, 114— 


Mr. Wiuson: 114 unsliced and 12 cents sliced. 


Mr. Lesace: 12 cents sliced, and the retail price of the sliced or unsliced 
bread is the same? 


Mr. Witson: Not in Toronto, no. They are retailing it at 14 and 15 cents, 
in some cases 13 cents. 


Mr. Lxsace: Yes, well there was the case that was mentioned where sliced © 
bread is sold at— 


Mr. Wiuson: There are others beside that one. 
Mr. Lesage: Sliced bread is sold at 15 cents? 
Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 


Mr. Lusacn: Is there any more handling for the retailer in the sliced loaf ‘ 
of bread than there is in the unsliced loaf of bread? 


Mr. Witson: Not a bit. | . 
Mr. Lesace: Not a bit, and they are taking a larger profit—12 to 15 cents? 
You are offering a larger margin? 
Mr. Witson: We are not offering a margin at all, that is their business. They 
are the retailers. 


Mr. Lesage: When your salesmen go into stores, and let us say on the date 
that the price of bread was increased from 13 to 14 cents, the conversation — 
between your salesmen and the retailer would be as follows: “Well, the price of 
bread is up 1 cent this morning!” 

Is that right? Is that what they would say? 

Mr. Wiuson: Yes, sir, but he might not say it— 

Mr. Lusacw: He would not say it is going to cost a 4 cent more? 

Mr. Wiuson: He might not say it just in that tone. 


Mr. Lesace: I do not say that is how he would say it but it would be some- q 
thing along that line. 7 


Mr. Wirson: That is right, we would just advise the grocer that the price 
of bread had gone up 1 cent. a 


Mr. Lesace: 1 cent? 
Mr. Wiuson: Yes. 
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= Mr. Lusace: If the price to the Vaeiee is up only half a cent that does not 
a interest the retailer, what interests the retailer more is the increase in the margin 
he is going to get from now on, is that correct? 

Mr. Wixson: That interests the retailer, yes. 
_ Mr. Lusace: That is what your salesman tells him, the new mark-up? 

Mr. Witson: No, he does not offer them the new mark up. 
Mr. Prnarp: That j is what was done in the case of Pickering Farms accord- 
_ Ing to earlier evidence. 
: Mr. Wuson: I do not know exactly what was said there. There is a 
_ possibility the salesman suggested the retail price, I do not know. There is that 
possibility. I know if I were a salesman and I had something to sell I would go 
_ to a store and say our price today is 11-5 cents, and the grocer asks me what 
do you think I should get for it and I would say it is up to you but I think the 
_ prevailing price would be around 14 cents. 
Mr. Lusace: Maybe he would not use so mply words. 
Mr. Witson: What is that. 
Mr. Lesace: He would not say it in so many words, you would say the 
price is up 1 cent this morning; that is correct? 
Mr. JoHnston: Does he not sell on commission? 
Mr. Witson: That is right. 
a Mr. JoHnston: Would it not be more to his advantage for the retailer to 
sell it for 14 cents? 
Mr. MacInnis: No. 
Mr. Jounston: The salesman’s commission would be on the 11-5 cents? 
Mr. Wison: Yes. 
Mr. Jounston: And the retailer’s commission would result from the selling 
price he got? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

Mr. Jounston: Your retailer would be getting more commission if he sold 
at 14 cents, at the prevailing price suggested to him? 

Mr. Witson: That is right. 

The CHairmAn: May I ask you a question which is disturbing me? As far 
as I can see on the highest month you have had on the exhibits shown to us— 
that was in January of this year—your profit was $12,000, the highest figure 
it ever reached, Jess that $1,750 figure. 

Mr. Firemine: Do you mean profit or volume? 

' The Cyairman: Profit; we are talking about profit. Isn’t that right, 
$12,000? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

The CHamrMaANn: The only other month at all comparable was the $14,000 
- in October, that is right? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes. 

The CHarrMANn: Then, have you the figures for February? 

Mr. Wirson: Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan: They are even higher, aren’t they? 

Mr. Stormer: I don’t know. 

Mr. Witson: We haven't got that yet. 

. The Cramman: But the fact is that in what seems to be your highest 
_ profit month, that was the time you chose to raise the price; that is a fact, 
-Asn’t it? 
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Mr. Witson: Well, we don’t look at it from the highest profit month angle, 
we look at it from our costs. 

The Cuarrman: From your costs on the 10-5-cent loaf, you told us that. ° 

Mr, Witson: On our bread. 

The Cuairman: But your general over-all position was better than it had 
ever been and yet that is the time when you raised the price of bread. 

Mr. Witson: You know, Mr. Martin— ee 

The Cuarman: Is that right or not? 

Mr. Stormer: Yes, I would say that is right. We did not know what our 
profits were going to be. 

The Cuairman: No; but the reason you would naturally be expected to | 
raise the price of bread would be because you were in a loss position, but as _ 
matters turned out it was your best month. 

When the subsidy was taken off in September, the government subsidy, — 
you were pleased with that action, were you not? Let me put the question ; 
another way. When the subsidy was taken off and the ceiling was removed | 
you had taken the position, had you not, that you were glad that that step had | 
been taken? 

Mr. Wizson: That could be answered yes and it could be answered no, it 
depends on your point of view. 

The CHamrMAN: You were glad. Is it not a fact that you had expressed — 
the view that you were glad so you would be free now and you would not have 
controlled prices and you could charge whatever you liked? 

Mr. Wixson: I do not know whether we expressed that. or not. 

The CuarrMaANn: Well, is it not a fact that you did express it? I suggest 
to you you did, and I do that by way of interrogation. In any event, if you 
did not, that was the result so you would be on your own and you could charge 
what the traffic would bear? 

Mr. Witson: Oh no, not what the traffic would bear. 

The Cuarrman: The fact is—I am coming to the basic part of my question 
—that you raised prices in your best month. 

Mr. MactInnis: Mr. Martin, would you let me ask him a question there? 
Do you know if your sales increased or decreased during the month of February 
since the price went up? 

Mr. Witson: They have actually decreased. 

Mr. MacInnis: They have actually decreased? 

* Mr. Witson: That is right, but not on account of price. 

Mr. MacInnis: No, we can leave that. 

Mr. Fiemine: It is a shorter month. 

The Cuairman: I should point out, Mr. MacInnis, that Mr. Winters had 
some questions he wanted to ask. 

Mr. Winters: I think we are allion the same line. Mr. Chairman, am I out 
of order now? 

Mr. MacInnis: O.K., I have been trying to get in, but if you insist—I tried 
to get in before Mr. Maybank. 

Mr. Winters: It has to be one or the other, which is it Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: Go on, Mr. Winters. 

Mr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, I protest. 

The Cuarrman: Go on, Mr. Winters. 

Mr. Winters: The line of questioning I wanted to follow was related to _ 
that started by Mr. Maybank and resumed by Mr. Lesage and then yourself. 
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The ‘(Cuamman: We are .all on the same thing. All right, go on. That is a 
_ line which interests us really and I think ought to be pursued with vigor. 

Mr. WINTERS: I will try to do that, Mr. Chairman, with vigor; and I think 
a good starting point is this Exhibit 3 again which shows a loss for the month 
_ of December of -18 percent or -19 cents per thousand loaves, and it is evident 
a here that from December to January there has been a decrease in the price 
, of flour to you; there is also a decrease for November and December in the 
_ price of flour to you. 

Mr. Stormer: We have indicated on Exhibit 5 the price paid on delivery 
dates by us. 

Mr. Winters: Did you have any indication in December that there would 
be a further decrease in the price of flour in J anuary? 


| Mr. Witson: What is that? 

Mr. Winters: Did you have any indication in December that there would 
_ be a further decrease in the price of flour in January? 

) Mr. Wison: No. 


: Mr. Winters: There appears to have been a downward trend through 
November and December. 


Mr. Wuison: That is right. 


Mr. Winters: Then you had certain other costs in January that were 
higher by small amounts than your costs in December; that is, your direct 
manufacturing labour showed -20 cents higher, your supervision went up to 
‘01 cents, your package materials went up to -07 cents, your overhead went up 
to 14 cents and your shop expense went up to -11 cents. On some of these 
items the increases were within your own control, they were not entirely beyond 
your control? 

Mr. Stormer: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Winters: Is not that true? 

Mr. Stormer: I just don’t know what you mean. 


Mr. Winters: Well, take your labels, that is controllable, the direct manu- 
facture on labels? 


Mr. Stormer: There are no two months alike in the cost of manufacturing 
the labels. 


Mr. Winters: But your supervision on all these items were factors beyond 
your control, were they? 


Mr. Stormer: Well, I would say so, generally. We do have control of our 
labour cost and things like that but we cannot tie them down to any definite 
figure and keep that for a month. 


Mr. Winters: I just want to say again that there was a decrease in the 
price of flour from November to December, again from December to January. 


Mr. Stormer: We have indicated that on Exhibit 5. 
Mr. Mayank: It is also on Exhibit 3, is it not? 


Mr. Winters: It shows on Exhibit 3 against raw material. I want to 
make this observation there, that the decrease from December to January is 
1-66, and if that had been applied against your over-all statement you would 
have shown a profit of 1:47 instead of minus -19 if you had had that in 
December instead of January, so if there would have been any reason to look 
for a further decrease you would have been in a sound state as far as your 
manufacturing costs went. I should like to ask a question with respect to 
January when your 100 per cent wholesale selling value is 115-00. 


Mr. ‘Stormer: What exhibit are you referring to? 
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Mr. Winters: Exhibit 3. 

Mr. Witson: Wholesale selling value. 

Mr. Srormer: 115-105; that indicates 104 cents. 

Mr. Winters: In February it is 115, 114 cents. What rebates do you give 
against that, what discounts? 

Mr. Witson: We only have one discount policy. That is 5 per cent if the 
account does $130 a month or over. 

Mr. Winters: If that discount is applied what does it bring the price to — 
you on that loaf of bread? . 

Mr. Wuson: You will notice if you go down the line $1.65 is what the 
trade discount was. 

Mr. Srormer: You divide that by 105 and you would get the percentage, 
1355. 

Mr. Winters: It is 1-55 cents? 

Mr. Srormer: No, the percentage. a 

Mr. Winters: At any rate, that would bring the price to you on that loaf — 
of bread from 11-5 down to what, something just under 10 cents? 

Mr. Stormer: By taking off the trade discount? 

Mr. WinTeERs: Yes. 

Mr. Srormer: That would be $103.25. 

Mr. Winters: What? 

Mr. Stormer: $103.25. 

Mr. Winters: That is 10:3 cents per loaf. Is that it? 

Mr. Stormer: That is right. 

Mr. Winters: And that loaf retails for 14 cents? 

Mr. Srormer: Generally. 

Mr. Winters: Or a mark-up of 3-7 cents. Does that appear on the face 
of it to be a high mark-up for this type of commodity for a retailer? 

Mr. Witson: That depends on the point of view as far as the grocer is 
concerned, and I am speaking now of the greatest majority of grocers, namely, 
the small independent grocer, neighbourhood grocer. He feels that is what he 
needs. 

Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, I want to say again before I leave this 
exhibit that in the face of what appeared, that there might be a decrease in 
the price of flour, if the company had waited another month before putting up 
their price they might well have realized a profit without an increase in price. 

The CuarrMan: That is clear, is it not? 


Mr. Winters: That is clear, except that they did not know the price was ~ 


eoing down in January at that time. I want to refer to exhibit A in which the — 
company showed a profit for 1947 of $334,253.61, including a surplus carried © 
over from the year before of $87,231.47. . -- 
Mr. Srormer: Would you repeat that? I had a little trouble finding the 
exhibit. a 
Mr. Winters: Exhibit A, the balance sheet, shows that the profit for 1947 
was $334,253.61. 
Mr. Stormer: No, it shows there the profit was $247,000. That is before — 
depreciation. 7 
Mr. Winters: If you add that to your surplus you get the figure I have just — 
quoted. et 
Mr. Stormer: No, you would have to take from the $247,000 depreciation 


and income tax. te 


"e 


owns 
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- Mr. Winters: But at that period, that is, before you do that, and I am just 
' referring to that figure. I also want to refer to the figure of earnings when 
related to the amount of common stock outstanding and show that your earnings 
were running high and your surplus position was good. Then referring to exhibit 
1, it shows that you were enjoying an over-all operating profit through the period 
you have shown on this exhibit with the exception of the one month of June, 
and that at the present time you are enj oying a good over-all profit, and with due 
reference to the importance of bread as a commodity in every household budget 
I think that the conclusion that will be drawn: from your statement is this. I 
would like your comment on it. It is that when you are enjoying a good profit 
you do not pass the benefit on to the consuming public in the form of a price 
_ decrease, but the minute you incur a loss, even in one commodity which is such 
an outstanding important commodity, you allow it to reflect itself to the consumer 
in the form of a higher price. I should like the witness to comment on that. 
Mr. Lesace: Mr. Winters, might I add that the loss was made only on 
unsliced white bread. 
_Mr. Winters: Yes. 
Mr. Lesace: On sliced bread they were making a profit. 


Mr. Winters: And in the face of factors which might easily have reflected 
‘themselves in a profit the next month. 
The CHairMan: I think that is a very fair statement and summary of the 


_ evidence, and nicely put. I am sure the committee would be glad to hear comment 
on that. 


Mr. Winters: That is the conclusion that is going to be drawn, and I should 
like to hear the witness comment on it. 


Mr. Stormer: I should like to say the profit in January was, of course, 
increased by the increase in price which took place in the month of January. 
In other words, 25 per cent of that month’s operation was at the increased price. 
In addition to that— 


Mr. Winters: Speaking of that particular loaf of bread alone, 
Mr. Stormer: Speaking of that particular loaf. In addition to that the 


ratio-of sliced bread was increasing. I do not have that exhibit in front of me 
right now, but it had shown a considerable increase over the month of December. 


The CHamrMan: Page 9. Let us not get off the question. Let us address 
ourselves to the question Mr. Winters has posed. 


Mr. Srormer: That is what I was attempting to do. 

Mr. Lusace: Have you finished your answer? 

Mr. Winters: If that is the answer I am not finished. 

Mr. Lusace: Has he finished his answer? I am interested to know that. 
The CHatrMan: Go on. 

_ Mr. Stormer: I should like to make it clear that in our January profits we 
had profits on iced buns, we had a profit on rolls, we had a profit on Holland Rusk, 
we had a profit on the sliced bread, and we had a profit on the increased price 
of bread for 25 per cent of the month of January. 

Mr. Lusace: Are you saying you had a loss in the first three weeks? 

Mr. Stormer: Well, it was very close. Certainly it was very close. It 
might have been 4 of 1 per cent one way or the other. 

Mr. Winters: I do not think that is near to the answer we should get. It 
is not concise. 

The CHatrMan: Pursue it now. 

Mr. Winters: I think I could pursue it best by making.a statement. Again 
_. Iam not saying this is true. I am saying it is what is going to be deducted from 
4 the evidence before us. 
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Mr. Jonnston: By whom? 
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Mr. Winters: By the public. 

Mr. Lesace: He is right at that. 

Mr. Winters: That when there is a good profit you are none too quick to 
pass it on to the public in the form of reduced prices, but when there is a small 
operating loss in one commodity, and that in the light of variable factors which 
might easily turn to reflect a profit next month, you are quick to pass that loss 
on to the public in the form of increased prices. 

Mr. Maypanx: And encourage all others at the same. time to follow suit 
and start a general price rise. 

The Cuarrman: That is the question. Let us get the answer to one question 
first. 

Mr. Stormer: I cannot improve on the answer I have already given. 

The CuHatrmMan: All right. I will recognize Mr. MacInnis. He has been — 
waiting. Are you satisfied with the answer, Mr. Winters? 

Mr. Winters: I just wished to make that final observation in the light 
of the fact the-public is bound to deduce from this statement exactly what I 
have deduced. I do not believe they could do otherwise. I do not believe the 
witnesses have given an explanation which is going to allay public suspicion 
along those lines. 

Mr. Fiemine: Does the witness want to make any comment on that? 


Mr. Witson: He is drawing his own conclusion and I presume it is being 
drawn for the benefit of the public. 

The CuHarrmMan: You must not say that. Order. 

I think Mr. Winters has been very fair in his statement of the situation. 
He has drawn his opinion not for the benefit of the public, but as.a member 
of the committee. I must say, on the basis of the evidence, and as a member of 
this committee, it is my opinion also. Now, Mr. Wiinters is trying to give you 
an opportunity of explaining. The fact is that you did increase the price 
of bread in your best profit month and he draws the deduction that it would 
seem from the evidence before this committee thus far, that when you show 
a slight loss on one item in spite of variable provocations, you have no, hesi- 
tation, seemingly, in increasing the price. Conversely, when you do show a 
profit position you are not as quick to reduce the price. That is the 
evidence but there may be an explanation. Mr. Winters has been trying to 
press for the explanation because this committee wants to be fair in arriving 
at its deductions. 

Mr. Winters: If there is an explanation we are anxious to hear it. 

Mr. Stormer: We have already indicated we had decreased the price 
on iced buns. You understood that? In other words, we had been losing 
money on bread but we were making more profit on this particular item than 
we had a right to make—it also had to face the competition. We reduced the 
price and gave the consumer better value on the iced buns, but we tried to 
bring bread up to where it belonged and to where it would carry its own 
share of:the profit. 

Mr. Winters: I will leave it at that. 

The CuHatirman: Mr. MacInnis? 

Mr. MacInnis: I am not going to start questioning at this time of night. 

Mr. Mayuew: I just want to refer to the discrepancy between December, 
where the sales figure is $278,882.70, and you make a profit of $9,978.98. The 
following month on a somewhat smaller figure you make a profit of $12,647? 

The CuatrMan: Well, you may pursue that line of questioning in the 
morning, Mr. Mayhew. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again tomorrow, March 11, 1948 ates 
11.00 a.m. 
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